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^  I.  Pbtmui  preparet  secretly  for 
a  war  agaiost  the  Romans.  H  e 
endeafoars  a  recoDCiliatton 
with  the  Achsans  in  Tain.  His 
secret  measures  not  unknown 
at  Rome.  Bnmenes  arrives 
there,  and  informs  the  senate  of 
them.  Peneus  attempts  to  rid 
himself  of  that  prince,  first  by 
asMsaination,  and  afterwards 
hy  poison.  The  Romans  break 
witn  Perseus.  Different  opi- 
nions and  dispositions  of  the 
kings  and  states,  in  regard  to 
the  Macedonian  war.  Alter 
several  embassies  on  both  sides, 
the  war  is  declared  in  form  . .  1 
11.  The  consul  Ucinius  and  king 
Perseus  take  the  field.  They 
both  encamp  near  the  ri^er  Pe- 
neus, at  some  distance  firom 
each  other.  Engagement  of 
the  cavalry,  in  which  Perseus 
has  condderahlT  the  advantage, 
and  makes  an  iU  use  of  it.  He 
endeavours  to  make  a  peace, 
but  ineffectually.  The  armies 
on  both  sides  go  into  winter* 
quarters 19 

III.  The  senate  paM  a  wise  decree 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  avarice  of 
the  generals  and  magistrates, 
who  oppressed  the  allies.  The 
consul  Marcilus,  after  sustain* 


ing  great  fatigue,  enters  Mace- 
donia. Perseus  takes  the  alarm, 
and  leaves  the  passes  open: 
he  resumes  courage  afterwards. 
Insolent  embassy  of  the  Rho- 

dians  to  Rome 33 

§IV.  Paulns  iBmilius  chosen  consul. 
He  sets  out  for  Macedonia  with 
the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius  who 
commanded  the  fleet.  Per- 
seus solicits  aid  on  all  sides. 
His  avarice  is  the  cause  uf  liis 
losing  considerable  «Ui«s.  The 

rraetor  Anicius's  victories  in 
llyria.  Paulus  iEmilius's  cele- 
brated victory  over  Perseus 
near  the  city  of  Pydna.  Per- 
seus taken  with  all  his  children. 
The  command  of  Paulns  iEmi- 
lius  in  Macedonia  prolonged. 
Decree  of  the  senate  granting 
liberty  to  the  Macedonians  and 
Illyrians.  Paulus  iBmilius,  du- 
ring the  winter-quarters,  vi«its 
the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece.  Upon  his  return  to 
Amphipolis  he  gives  a  great 
feast  He  marches  for  Rome. 
On  his  way  he  suffers  his  army 
to  plunder  all  the  cities  of  Epi- 
ms.  He  enters  Rome  in  tri- 
umph. Death  of  Perseus.  Cn. 
Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  have 
also  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
decreed  tliem 44 


(  r.  Attains  comes  to  Rome  to 
congratulate  the  Romans  upon 
their  success  in  Macedonia. 
The  deputies  of  the  Rhodiana 
present  themselves  before  the 
ienite,  and  endeavour  to  ap* 


ARTICLE  II. 


pease  their  wrath.  After  long 
and  warm  solicitations,  they 
succeed  in  being  admitted  into 
the  alliance  of  the  Roman 
people.  Severity  exercised 
against  the  ^toUans.     All  of 
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them,  in  general,  who  had  ia- 
▼oured  Piraeus,  are  cited  to 
Rome,  to  answer  for  their  con- 
duct. A  thousand  Achcans 
carried  thither:  Poljbius  one 
of  the  number,  loe  senate 
hanishesi  them  into  several 
towns  of  ItalT.  After  seren- 
teen  years  of  Vanishment,  thej 
are  sent  back  into  their  own 
country :  when  onW  three  hun- 
dred of  them  renamed 87 

^  II.  Mean  flattery  of  Prusias  king 
of  Bitbynia,  in  the  senate.  Bu- 
roenea,  become  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  is  not  suffered  to 
enter  Rome.  Ariarathes,  Icing 
of  Cappadocia,  dies,  and  u 
succeeded  by  a  son  of  the 
same  name.  Death  of  Eu- 
nienes.  Attains,  his  brother, 
succeeds  him,  as  guardian  to 
his  son  then  very  young.  War 
between  Attains  and  Prusias. 
The  latter  having  formed  the 
design  of  putting  his  son  Nico- 
medes  to  death,  is  killed  by 
him.  Embassy  of  three  cele- 
brated Athenian  philosophers 
to  Rome.  Another  from  the 
people  of  Marseilles.  Digres- 
sion upon  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles   102 

III.  Andriscus,   who   gave    himself 
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out  fot  the  son  of  Perseus,  makes 
himself  master  of  Macedonia, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king.  Tlie  prsotor 
Juventius  attacks  him,  and  is 
killed  in  the  battle  with  part 
of  his  army.  Metellus,  who 
succeeds  him,  retrieves  that 
loss.  The  usurper  is  over- 
thrown, taken,  and  sent  to 
Rome.    A  second    and    third 

usurper  are  also  defeated 116 

§  IV.  Troubles  in  Achaia;  which 
declares  war  against  the  La- 
cedemonians. Metellus  sends 
deputies  to  Corinth  to  appease 
those  troubles;  they  are  ill  used 
and  insulted.  Thebes  and  Chal- 
ets join  the  Achcans.  Metellus, 
after  having  ineffectually  ex- 
horted them  to  peace,  gives 
them  battle,  and  defeats  them. 
The  consul  Mummius  succeeds 
him,  and  after  having  gained  a 
battle,  takes  Corinth,  sets  it  on 
ftre,  and  entirely  demolishes  it. 
Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province.  Various  actions  and 
death  of  Polybius.  Triumphs 
of  Metellus  and  Mummius ....  120 
V.  Reflections  upon  the  causes 
of  the  grandeur,  declension, 
and  ruin  of  Greece 132 


ARTICLE  III. 


^  I.  X  chronological  abridgement  of 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  who  are  mentioned 

in  the  tbind  article  140 

11.  Antiochus  Eupator,  at  the  age 
of  nine  years,  succeeds  his 
father  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Deme- 
trius, who  had  been  long  a  hos- 
tage at  Rome,  demands  in  vain 
permission  to  return  to  Syria. 
Celebrated  victories  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  against  the  gene- 
rals of  the  king  of  Syria,  and 
the  king  himself  in  person. 
Long  differences  between  the 
two  brothers,  the  Ptolemies, 
kings  of  Egypt,  terminated  at 
length  by  a  happy  peace 148 

III.  OcUvtus,^  ambauiidor  of  the 
Ri»mans  in  Syria, is  killed  there. 
Demetrius  escapes  from  Rome, 


pots  Eapator  to  death,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Syria,  end  as- 
tnmet  the  surname  of  Soter. 
He  makes  war  against  the  Jews. 
Repeated  victories  of  Judas 
Maccabeus :  death  of  that  great 
man.  Demetrius  is  acknow- 
ledged king  by  the  Romans. 
He  abandons  himself  to  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery.  Alex- 
ander Bala  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  Demetrius  is  killed 
in  a  battle.  Alexander  espouses 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  Temple  built  by  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  Demetrius,  son 
of  the  first  of  that  name,  sets 
up  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Syria.  Alexander  is  destroyed. 
Ptolemv  Pbilomelor  dies  at  the 

same  time 157 

(IV.  Physcon    e«pou«es   Cleopatra, 
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and  ucends  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Demetrioft  m  Syria 
alMtodoni  himself  to  all  manoer 
of  excesses.  Diodotui,  sur« 
Darned  Trypbon,  causes  An- 
tiochuSi  the  son  of  Alexaoder 
Bala,  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Syria;  then  kilb  him,  and  takes 
bu  place.  He  seises  Jonathan 
by  treachery,  and  puts  him  lo 
death.  Demetrius  undertakes 
an  expedition  against  the  Plarw 
ihians,  who  take  him  prisoner. 
Cleopatra  his  wife  eapouscs 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of 
Demetrius,  and  places  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Syria.  Phys- 
cod's  excessive  follies  and  enor- 
mities. Altalus  Philometor 
succeeds  Attains  his  uncle, 
whom  he  causes  to  be  regretted, 
by  his  vices.  He  dies  himself, 
after  having  reigned  five  years, 
and  by  his  will  leaves  the 
Roman  people  heirs  to  his  do- 
minions. Aristonicus  seizes 
them.  He  is  overthrown,  led 
in  triumph,  and  put  to  death  . .  169 
i)  V.  Antiochus  Sidetea  bemeges 
John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem. 
That  city  surrenders  by  capitu- 
lation. He  makes  war  against 
the  Pftrthiana,  and  perishes  in 
it.  Fhraates,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  defeated  in  bis  turn  by 
the  Scythians.  Physoon  com- 
mits more  horrid  cruelties 
in  Egvpt.  A  general  revolt  ob- 
liges nim  to  quit  it.  Cleopatra, 
his  first  wife,  is  replaced  upon 
the  throne.  She  implores  aid  of 
Demetrius,  and  b  soon  reduced 
to  leave  Egypt.  Physcon  re- 
turns thither,  and  reasceods  the 
throne.  By  his  means  Zebina 
dethrones  Demetrius,  who  is 
soon  after  killed.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  between  Cleo- 
patra, the  wife  of  Demetrius, and 
Zebina.  The  Utter  is  defeated, 
and  'killed.  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria.  ' 
The  famous  Mithridates  be- 
gins to  reign  in  Ponttis.  Phya- 
coo*sdeuth 189 
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}  VI.  Ptolemy  Lathy rus  succeeds 
Physoon.  War  between  Gry- 
pns  and  bis  brother  Antiochus 
of  Cyucum,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  Hyrcanus  fortifies  him- 
self in  Judm.  His  death. 
Aristohultts  succeeds  hioi,  and 
assumes  the  title  of  king.  He 
b  sneceedbd  by  Alexander  Jan- 
MBut.  Cleopatra  drives  La- 
thms  out  of  Egypt,  and  placet 
Alexander  his  youngest  bro. 
ther  on  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
War  between  that  princess  and 
her  ffma.  Death  of  Grypus. 
Ptolemy  Apion  leaves  the 
kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  to  the 
Romans.  Continuation  of  the 
wars  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The 
Syrians  cnooee  Tigranes  king. 
Lathyrus  is  reestablished  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt  He  dies. 
Alexaoder  his  nephew  suc- 
ceeds him.  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia.  makes  the  Roman 

people  his  heirs 20.1 

VIl.  Selene,  sister  of  Lathyrus, 
conceives  hopes  of  the  crown 
of  Egypt ;  she  sends  two  of  her 
sons  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 
The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  on 
his  return,  passes  through  Sicily. 
Verres,  prfetor  of  that  island, 
takes  from  him  a  golden  can- 
deUbrum,  designed  for  the 
Capitol.  Antiochus,  sumamed 
Asiaticus,  after  having  reigned 
four  years  over  part  of  Syria,  is 
disposseseed  of  part  of  nis  do- 
minions bj  Pompey,  who  re- 
duces Syria  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Troubles 
in  Judsa  and  Egypt.  The  Alex- 
andrians expel  Alexander  their 
king,  and  set  Ptolemv  Auletes 
on  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
Alexander,  at  his  death,  makes 
the  Roman  people  his  heirs. 
In  consequence,  some  years 
after,  they  order  Ptolemy  king 
of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes, 
to  ble  deposed,  confiscate  his 
properly,  and  seize  that  island. 
The  celebrated  Cato  is  charged 
wiUi  this  commission 220 
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Hiero  the  Second  chosen  cap- 
tain-general by  the  Syracusans, 
and  soon  after  appointed  king. 
He  makes  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  in  the  beginning  of  the 

first  Punic  war 

Hiero's  pacific  reign.  He  par- 
ticularly   favours   agriculture. 
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He  applies  the  abilities  of  Ar- 
chimedes, his  relation,  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  and  causes 
him  to  make  an  infinite  num- 
b«^  of  machines  for  the  defence 
of  a  besieged  place.  He  dies 
very  old,  and  much  regretted  by 
the  people 311 
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in  a  conspiracy.  Barbarous 
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pocrates and  Epicydes  possess 
themselves  of  the  government 
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the  Carthaginians,  as  Hierony- 
mus  had  done   324 
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§  I.  Mithridates,  at  twelve  yean  of 
age,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Pontue.  He  seizes  Cappadocia 
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pelied  their  kings.  The  Ro- 
mans reestablish  them.  He 
causes  all  the  Romans  and  Ita- 
lians in  Asia  Minor  to  be  put  to 
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of  the  Romans  with  Mithri- 
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Sylla  is  charged  with  this  war. 
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war.  Library  of  Athens,  in 
which  were  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle.    Sylla  causes  it  to  be 

carried  to  Rome 364 

II.  Second  war  against  Mithridates, 
nnder  Murena,  of  only  three 
years'  duration.  Mitnridates 
prepares  to  renew  the  war. 
He  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Sertorius.  Third  war  with 
Mithridates.  LucuUus  the  con- 
sul sent  against  him.  He 
obligee  nira  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Cyzicom,  and  defeats  his 
troops*  He  gains  a  complete 
victory  over  him,  and  nauon 
him  to  At  into  Pontus.  Tragical 
end  of  toe  sisters  and  wives  of 
Mithridates.  He  endeavours  to 
retire  to  Tigraoee,  his  sou-in- 
law.  Locnilus  regulates  the 
affairs  of  Asia 369 


§111.  LucuUus  causes  war  to  be 
declared  with  Timnes,  and 
marches  against  him.  Vanity 
and  ridiculous  self-eufficiency 
of  that  prince.  He  loses  a 
great  battle.  LucuHus  takes 
Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia. He  gains'  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  joint  forces  of 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates.  Mu- 
tiny and  revolt  in  the  army  of 
LucuHus 404 

IV.  Mithridates,  taking  advantage 
of  the  discord  which  bad  arisen 
in  the  Roman  army,  recovers 
all  his  dominions.  Pompev  is 
chosen  to  succeed  LucuUus. 
He  overthrows  Mithridates  in 
several  battles.  The  latter 
flies  in  vain  to  Tigranes  his 
son-in-law  for  refuge,  who  is 
engaged  in  a  war  with  his  own 
son.  Pompey  marches  into  Ar- 
menia against  ^granes,  who 
comes  to  him  and  surrenders 
^i'>welf.  Weary  of  pursuing 
uiiihndates  to  no  purpose,  he 
returns  into  Syria,  makes  him- 
self master  of  that  kingdom, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  empire 
of  the  Seleucidse.  He  marches 
back  to  Pontus.  Pbamaces 
makes  the  army  revolt  against 
his  father  Mithridates,  who  kills 
himself.  Tliat  prince's  cha- 
racter. Pompey's  expeditions 
into  Arabia  and  Judaea,  where 
he  takes  Jerusalem.  After 
having  reduced  aU  the  cities  of 
Pontus,  he  returns  to  Rome, 
and  receives  the  honour  of  a 
tnumph 421 
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f  L  Ptolenueos  Auletes  having  been 
placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt  in  the  room  of  Alez- 
aMer,  n  declared  the  fricoid 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people, 
by  the  influence  of  Casar  and 
IN>mpey,  which  ha  parcbases 
at  a  very  great  price.  In 
consequence,  he  loads  his  sub- 
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jecta  with  taxes.  He  is  ex- 
pelled the  throne.  The  Alezan- 
orians  make  his  daughter  Bero- 
nice  queen.  He  goes  to  Rome, 
and,  by  money,  obtains  the 
voices  of  the  beads  of  the 
commonwealth  for  his  reesi^ 
blishmeni.  He  is  opposed  by 
an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl's ;  not- 
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withstanding  which,  Oabinius 
sets  him  upon  the  throne  by 
force  of  arms,  where  he  re- 
mains till  his  death.  The 
famous  Cleopatra,  and  her  bro- 
ther, very  young,  succeed  him    443 

$11.  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  mini- 
sters of  the  young  king,  expel 
Cleopatra.  She  raises  troops 
to  reestablish  herself.  Pompey, 
after  having  been  overthrown 
at  Pharsalia,  retires  into  Egypt. 
He  is  assassinated  there.  Cae- 
sar, who  pursued  him,  arrives 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  is 
informed  of  his  death,  which 
he  seems  to  lament  He  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  for  that 
purpose  sends  for  Cleopatra,  of 
whom  he  soon  becomes  en- 
amoured. Great  commotions 
arise  at  Alexandria,  and  several 
battles  are  fought  between  the 
Egyptians*  and  Caesar's  troops, 
wherein  the  latter  have  almost 
always  the  advantage.  The 
king  having  been  drowned  in 
flying  after  a  sea-fight,  all  Egypt 
submits  to  CsBsar.  He  sets 
Cleopatra,  with  her  younger 
brother,  upon  the  throne,  and 
returns  to  Rome « •   154 

III.  Cleopatra  causes  her  younger 
brother  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigns  aione.      The  death  of 
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Julius  Cssar  having  made  way 
for  the  triumvirate  formed  be- 
tween Antony,  Lepidus,  and 
young  Caesar,  called  also  Octa- 
vius,  Cleopatra  declares  herself 
for  the  triumvirs.  She  goes 
to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  gains  an 
absolute  ascendant  over  him, 
and  brings  him  with  her  to 
Alexandria.  Antony  goes  to 
Rome,  where  he  espouses  Oc- 
tavia.  He  abandons,  himself 
again  to  Cleopatra,  and  after 
some  expeditions  returns  to 
Alexandna,  which  he  enters  in 
triumph.  He  there  celebrates 
the  coronation  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  children.  Open  rupture 
between  Csesar  and  Antony. 
The  latter  repudiates  Octavia. 
The  two  fleets  put  to  sea. 
Cleopatra  determines  to  follow 
Antony.  Battle  of  Actium, 
Cleopatra  flies,  and  draws  An- 
tony after  her.  Caesar's  victory 
is  complete.  He  advances  some 
time  after  against  Alexandria, 
which  makes  no  long  resistr 
ance.  Tragical  death  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Egypt  is  re- 
duced into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire 466 

Conclusion  of  the  Ancient  His- 
tory  495 
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This  twentieth  book  contains  three  articles.  In  the  first,  the 
history  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  is  related.  He 
reigned  eleven  years,  and  was  dethroned  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3836.  The  second  article  goes  on  from  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  to  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  which  was  taken -and  burnt  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3858,  and  includes  something  more  than 
twenty-one  years.  The  third  article  contains  the  history  of 
Syria  and  that  of  Egypt,  which  are  generally  joined  together. 
That  of  Syria  comprises  almost  a  hundred  years  from  Antiochus 
JEupator,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
under  whom  Syria  became  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3840  to  3939.  The  history 
of  Egypt  includes  also  one  hundred  years,  from  the  twentieth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  till  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845  to  the  year 
3946. 

Article  I. 

This  article  contains  eleven  years,  being  the  duration  of  the 
reign  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  fit>m  the  year  of 
the  world  3826  to  3837. 
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Sect.  I.    Perseus  prepares  secretly  for  a  War  againsi 
A.  M.     THE  Romans.     Hb  endeavours  a  Reconciliation 

aS^'.C.    with    the    ACHJEANS    IN    VAIN.       HiS    SECRET  MeA- 
^^'         SURES  NOT  ITNKNOWN   AT  RoME.       EuMENES  ARRIVES 
THERE,  AND    INFORMS    THE   SsNATE    OF   THEM.       PeRSEUS    AT- 
TEMPTS TO  RID  HIMSELF  OF  THAT  PrINCE,  FIRST  BY  ASBASSIN- 
ATION|  AND    AFTERWARDS    BY    PoiSON.       ThE    RoMANS    BREAK 

WITH  Perseus.  Different  Opinions  and  Dispositions  of 
THE  Kings  and  States,  in  regard  to  the  Macedonian  War. 
After  several  Embassies  on  both  Sides,  the  War  is 
DECLARED  IN  FoRM. — ^Thc  death  of  Philip*  happened  very 
opportunely  for  suspending  the  war  against  the  Romans,  and 
giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.  That  prince  had  formed  a 
strange  design,  and  had  already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution :  this 
was  to  bring  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot, 
from  European  Sarmatia,  which  now  forms  part  of  Poland. 
Certain  Gauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes» 
now  called  the  Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnae. 
That  people  were  neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed 
cattle,  nor  to  engage  in  commerce :  they  lived  by  war,  and 
sold  their  services  to  any  people  that  would  employ  them. 
After  they  had  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have  settled 
them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had  resolved 
utterly  to  exterminate  ;  because,  being  very  near  neighbours  of 
Macedonia,  they  never  failed  to  take  every  favourable  occasion 
for  making  inroads  into  it.  The  Bastarnae  were  to  leave  their 
wives  and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  and  to  march  into 
Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  they  were 
in  hopes  of  making  there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be, 
Philip  conceived  he  should  find  great  advantages  in  it:  If  it 
should  happen  that  the  Bastamse  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  he  should  easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat  in  seeing 
himself  delivered  from  his  dangerous  neighbours,  the  Darda- 
nians, by  their  means ;  and  if  their  irruption  into  Italy  suc- 
ceeded, whilst  the  Romans  were  employed  in  repulsing  these 
new  enemies,  he  should  have  time  to  recover  all  he  had  lost  in 
Greece.  The  JSastarnse  were  already  upon  their  march,  and 
were  considerably  advanced,  when  they  received  advice  of 

*  liv.  1.  }il  n.  57,  58.     Oroi.  1.  iv.  c.  20. 
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Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents  that  befell 
them,  suspended  their  first  design,  and  they  dispersed  into 
different  parts.  Antigonus,  whom  Philip  intended  for  his  suc- 
cessor, had  been  employed  against  his  will  in  negotiating  this 
affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  put  him  to  death  ;  and  to  secure 
himself  the  better  on  the  throne,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Romans,  to  demand  that  they  would  renew  wiih  him  the 
alliance  they  had  made  with  his  father,  and  that  the  senate 
would  acknowledge  him  king.  His  sole  intent  was  to  gain 
time. 

Part  of  the  Bastarnae^  had  pursued  their  march,  and  were 
actually  at  war  with  the  Dardanians.     The  Romans     a.  m. 
took  umbrage  at  it.     Perseus  excused  himself  by  his   An?j|'c. 
ambassadors,  and  represented  that  he  had  not  sent       ^^^ 
for  them,  and  had  no  share  in  their  enterprise*     The  senate, 
without  making  any  further  inquiry  into  the  affair,  contented 
themselves  with  advising  him  to  take  care  that  he  observed 
inviolably  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans.     The  Bastarnse, 
after  having  gained  some  advantages  at  first,  were  at  length 
reduced,  the  greatest  part  of  them  at  least,  to  return  into  their 
own  country.     It  is  said,  that  having  found  the  Danube  frozen 
over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  them  were  swallowed  up  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome^  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors 
to  Carthage,  and  that  the  senate  had  given  them     a.  m. 
audience  in  the  night,  m  the  temple  of  iEsculapius.    abljI'c. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Ma-       ^^^ 
cedonia  to  observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince.     He  had  lately 
reduced  the  ^Dolopians,  who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of 
arms.     After  that  expedition   he  advanced  towards  Delphi, 
upon  pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle ;  but  in  reality,  as  it  was 
believed,  of  having  an  opportunity  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece, 
and  negotiate  alliances.     This  journey  at  first   alarmed  the 
whole  country,  and  occasioned  so  general  a  consternation*  that 
even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.     But 
Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  into 
his   own  kingdom,  passing   through   Phthiotis,   Achaia,  and 

^  FreiMhem.  in  Liv,  •  Uv.  I.  xli.  d.  27—29. 

*  DolopU  WM  a  regioD  of  Tbe^saly,  upon  the  cod6imm  of  Bpinis. 
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Thessaly,  without  committing  any  hostilities  m  his  march. 
He  afterwards  sent  either  ambassadors  or  circular  letters  to  all 
the  states  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  demand  that  they 
would  forget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  they  might  have 
had  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
his  grave. 

His  principal  attention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
Achaeans.  Their  league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried 
their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high  against  the  Macedonians, 
as  by  a  decree  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  them.  This 
declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves,  who  fled  from  Achaia,  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found  an 
assured  asylum,  and  knew  they  should  not  be  followed  or 
claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Perseus  caused  all 
these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Achaeans, 
with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  take 
effectual  methods  for  preventing  their  slaves  from  making  his 
dominions  their  place  of  refuge  any  longer  This  was  tacitly 
demanding  the  reestablishment  of  their  ancient  iAtercourse. 
Xetiarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  desirous  of 
making  his  court  to  the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very 
strongly,  and  was  supported  by  those  who  were  most  solicitous 
for  recovering  their  slaves 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assembly, 
who  was  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in 
the  inviolable  observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Romans,  represented,  that  a  reconciliation  with  Macedonia  was 
a  direct  infraction  of  it,  whilst  that  kingdom  was  making  pre- 
parations to  declare  war  against  Rome  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in  their 
present  condition,  till  time  should  ascertain  whether  their  fears 
were  just  or  not  That  if  Macedonia  continued  in  peace  with 
Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough  when  that  appeared,  to  reesta- 
blish an  intercourse  with  them ;  without  which,  a  reunion  would 
be  precipitate  and  dangerous. 

Acron,  Xenarchus's  brother,  who  spoke  after  Callicrates,  did 
his  utmost  to  prove  that  such  terrors  were  without  foundation ; 
that  the  question  did  not  relate  to  the  making  of  a  new  treaty 
and  alliance  with  Perseus,  and  much  less  to  coming  to  a  rup- 
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ture  With  the  Romans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree,  for  which 
the  injustice  of  Philip  might  have  given  room,  but  which 
Perseus,  who  had  no  share  in  his  father^s  conduct,  was  un- 
doubtedly &r  from  deserving.  That  that  prince  could  not  but 
be  assured  that  in  case  of  a  war  against  th^  Romans,  the  league 
would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  '  But,'  added  he,  '  whilst 
the  peace  subsists,  if  animosities  and  dissensions  are  not  made 
to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and 
to  let  them  sleep  for  a  while.' 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken 
amiss  that  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending 
them  a  letter ;  he  afterwards  sent  ambassadors  to  the  assembly, 
which  had  been  summoned  to  Megalopolis.  But  those  who 
apprehended  giving  Rome  offence,  used  such  effectual  means 
that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors''   sent  by   the  senate   into   Macedonia, 
reported,  at  their  return,  that  they  could  not  get     ^  ]^| 
access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  some-  j^^^}'c^ 
times  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed ;    two  sub-       ^^ 
terfuges  equally  false.     That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  plainly, 
that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war,  and  that  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  it  would  speedily ^break  out.     They  gave 
an  account  also  of  the  state   in  which  they  found  ^tolia; 
that  it  was  in  great  commotion  from  domestic  divisions,  which 
the  violence  of  two  contending  parties  had   carried  to  the 
utmost  excess ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not  been  capable 
of  uniting  and  appeasing  the  persons  at  the  head  of  them. 

As  Rome  expected  a  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations 
were  made  for  it  by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  amongst 
the  Romans  always  pcpceded  declarations  of  war ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  various  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had 
sent  into  Greece.  After  having  appeased  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  the  troubles  of  .£tolia,  he  went  into  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  had  caused  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans  to  be  sum- 
moned. He  extremely  applauded  their  zeal,  in  having  con- 
stantly adhered  to  the  decree,  which  prohibited  all  intercouise 

*  Uv.l.  xln.n.2,  5,6 
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with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.     This  was  an  open  declaration 
of  what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus. 

That  prince  was  incessantly  soliciting  the  Grecian  cities,  by 
frequent  embassies  and  magnificent  promises,  far  exceeding 
his  power  to  perform.  They  were  sufficiently  inclined  in  his 
fiivour,  and  far  more  than  in  that  of  £umenes,  thongh  (he 
latter  had  rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities ;  and 
those  who  formed  part  of  his  dominions  would  not  have  changed 
condition  with  such  as  were  entirely  free.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  comparison  between  the  two  princes  in  point  of  cha- 
racter and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for  his 
crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having  murdered 
his  wife  with  his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his  father;  of 
having  made  away  with  Apelles,  whose  aid  he  had  used  in 
destroying  his  brother;  and  of  having  committed  many  other 
murders,  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom.  On  the*  con- 
trary, Eumenes  had  rendered  himself  esteemed  by  his  tender- 
ness for  his  brothers  and  relations ;  by  his  justice  in  governing 
his  subjects ;  and  by  his  generous  propensity  to  do  good  and 
to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  chaiBcteti 
they  gave  Perseus  the  preference ;  whether  it  was  that  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them  with 
,  contempt  for  a  state  whose  origin  was  wholly  recent,  and 
whose  birth  they  had  witnessed ;  or  (hat  the  Greeks  had  some 
change  in  view;  or  because  they  were  pleased  with  having 
some  support  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  *  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity 
of  the  Rhodians,  and  in  separating  them  from  die  side  of 
Rome.  It  was  from  Rhodes  that  Laodice,  the  daughter  of 
Seleucus,  went  to  share  the  Macedonian  throne  with  Perseus, 
by  marrying  him.  The  Rhodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a 
fleet  as  could  be  imagined.  Perseus  had  furnished  the  mate- 
rials, and  gave  gold  ribands  to  every  soldier  and  seaman  who 
came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence  passed  by  Rome  in  favour  of 
the  Lycians  against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had  extremely  exas- 
perated the  latter.  Perseus  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
their  resentment  against  Rome  to  attach  them  to  himself. 
The  'Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by 
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Perseus  to  bring  over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views; 
Eomenes  came  expressly  to  Rome  to  inform  them  at  a.  m. 
large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received  there  with  Antjl'c. 
all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  He  declared  that,  ^^*' 
besides  his  desire  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to 
whom  he  owed  an  establishment  which  kfl  him  nothing  to 
wish,  he  had  undertaken  this  voyage  expressly  to  advise  the 
seuate  in  person  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  the  enterprises 
of  Perseus.  That  that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred 
for  the  Romans  as  well  as  his  crown,  and  omitted  no  prepara- 
tioBs  for  a  war  which  he  believed  in  a  manner  fallen  to  him  in 
right  of  succession.  That  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had 
enjoyed,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and 
formidaUe  troops ;  that  he  bad  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ; 
that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  full  of  ardour 
for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been  early  inured  in 
the  sight  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  in  which  he 
had  since  much  exercised  himself,  in  different  enterprises, 
against  his  neighbours.  That  he  was  highly  considered  by  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  though  it  was  impossible  to  say  by 
what  sort  of  merit  he  had  acquired  that  influence,  unless  it 
were  by  his  enmity  for  the  Romans.  That  he  was  upon  as 
good  terms  with  powerful  kings.  That  he  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Selencus,  and  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
Prusias.  That  he  had  found  means  to  engage  the  Boeotians 
in  his  interest, — a  very  warlike  people,  whom  his  father  had 
never  been  able  to  bring  over;  and  that,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  a  few  persons  well  affected  to  the  Romans,  he  certainly 
would  have  renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Achsean  confederates. 
That  it  was  to  Perseus  the  ^tolians  applied  for  aid  in  their 
domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Romans.  That,  supported 
by  these  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations  for  war 
himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any 
foreign  aid.  That  he  had  thirty  thousand  foot,  five  thousand 
horse,  and  provisions  for  ten  years.  That,  besides  his  immense 
annual  revenues  from  the  mines,  he  had  enough  to  pay  ten 
thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years,  without 
reckoning  those  of  his  own  kingdom.  That  he  had  laid  up  in 
his  arsenals  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies 
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as  great  as  that  he  had  actually  on  foot ;  and  that,  though 
Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying  him  with  troops, 
Thrace  (which  was  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  soldiers)  was 
at  his  devotion.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced  nothing 
upon  simple  conjecture,  but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of 
facts,  founded  upon  the  best  information.  '  For  the  test,' 
(said  he,  in  concluding,)  *  having  discharged  the  duty  which 
my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman  people  made  indis* 
pensable,  and  delivered  my  conscience,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  implore  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  inspire 
you  with  sentiments  and  measures  consistent  with  the  glory  of 
your  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends  and  allies, 
whose  safety  depends  upon  yours.' 

The  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  discourse.  No- 
thing that  passed  in  the  senate^  except  that  king  Eumenes  had 
spoken,  was  known  abroad,  or  suffered  to  take  air  at  first ;  so 
inviolably  were  the  deliberations  of  that  august  assembly  kept 
secret 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some 
days  after.  They  found  the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against 
their  master ;  and  what  Harpalus  (one  of  them)  said  in  his 
speech,  inflamed  them  still  more  against  him.  It  was,  that 
Perseus  desired  to  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  when  he 
declared  he  had  neither  done  nor  said  any  thing  that  ai^ued 
an  enemy.  That,  as  for  the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they 
were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him,  he  should 
know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valour.  That  the  fortune 
and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect  which 
these  embassies  might  produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies 
thither  under  different  pretexts,  especially  the  Rhodians,  who 
suspected  that  Eumenes  had  joined  them  in  his  accusation 
against  Perseus ;  and  they  were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience 
granted  them,  they  inveighed  violently  against  Eumenes, 
reproaching  him  with  having  stirred  up  Lycia  against  the 
Rhodians,  and  of  having  rendered  himself  more  insupportable 
to  Asia  than  Antiochus  himself  This  discourse  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who  secretly  favoured  Perseus., 
but  very  much  displeased  the  senate,  and  had  no  other  effect 
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ihan  to  make  them  suspect  the  Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes 
in  higher  consideration,  from  this  kind  of  conspiracy  which 
they  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dismissed  in  conse- 
quence with  the  highest  honours  and  great  presents. 

Harpalus  '  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  reported  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  left  the  Romans  in 
a  disposition  not  to  defer  long  a  declaration  of  war  against  him. 
The  king  was  not  displeased  with  his  account,  believing  him* 
self  in  a  condition,  with  the  great  preparations  he  had  made, 
to  support  it  with  success.  He  was  more  particularly  glad  of 
a  rupture  with  Eumenes,  from  whom  he  suspected  that  Rome 
had  been  apprized  of  his  most  secret  measures ;  and  began 
with  declaring  against  him  not  by  the  way  of  arms,  but  by  that 
of  the  most  criminal  treachery.  He  despatched  Evander  of 
Crete,  the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Mace- 
donians, who  had  already  been  employed  by  him  upon  like 
occasions,  to  assassinate  that  prince.  Perseus  knew  that  he 
was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Delphi,  and  directed  his  assassins 
to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  defile,  so 
narrow  that  two  men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the  king 
came  there,  the  assassins,  from  the  heights  where  they  had 
posted  themselves,  rolled  two  great  stones  down  upon  him,  one 
of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid  him  senseless  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably  in  the  shoulder; 
after  which  they  poured  a  hail  of  lesser  stones  upon  him.  All 
that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one  who  stayed  to  assist  him. 
The  assassins,  believing  the  king  dead,  made  off  to  the  top  of 
mount  Parnassus.  His  officers,  wh^  they  returned,  found 
him  without  motion,  and  almost  without  life.  When  he  came 
a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence 
into  the  island  of  ^gina,  where  great  care  was  taken  to  cure 
his  wounds,  but  with  so  much  secrecy  that  no  one  was  admitted 
into  his  chamber ;  which  gave  reason  to  believe  him  dead, 
rhat  report  spread  even  to  Asia.  Attains  gave  credit  to  it  too 
readily  for  a  good  brother ;  and  looking  upon  himself  already 
as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at 
their  first  interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle 
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reproaches  upon  that  head,  though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to 
dissemble  his  sentiments  of  his  brother's  imprudence. 

Perseus  had  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  poison  him  by 
the  means  of  Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Mace- 
donia. He  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Brundusium,  who  received  in 
his  house  all  the  Roman  generals,  foreign  noblemen,  and  even 
princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  king  put  into  his 
hands  a  very  subtile  poison,  for  him  to  give  to  Eumenes  when 
he  should  come  to  his  house.  Rammius  did  not  dare  to  refuse 
this  commission,  however  great  his  horror  for  it,  lest  the  king 
should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon  himself;  but  he  set 
out  with  a  full  resolution  not  to  execute  it.  Having  been 
informed  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcis,  upon  his  return  from 
his  embassy  into  Macedonia,  he  went  to  him,  discovered  the 
whole,  and  attended  him  to  Rome.  Valerius  also  carried 
Praxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  whose  house  the  assassins 
had  lodged  in  Delphi.  When  the  senate  had  heard  these  two 
witnesses,  after  such  black  attempts  they  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  deliberate  longer  upon  declaring  war  against  a  prince 
who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to  rid  himself  of 
his  enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the 
success  of  so  important  an  enterprise. 

Two  embassies  which  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time, 
gave  the  senate  great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariara- 
ihea,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the 
son  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  to  Rome,  to  be 
educated  there,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  the  principles  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  great  art  of  reigning, 
by  the  conversation  and  study  of  their  great  men;  and  he 
desired  that  the  Roman  people  would  take  him  under  their 
care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received  with  all  the 
marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  him  ;  and  the  senate 
caused  a  commodious  house  to  be  provided  for  him  and  his 
train  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  other  embassy  was 
fiom  the  Thracians,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  ^  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired 
to  Peigamus,  and  applied  himself  in  making  preparations  for 
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war  with  uncommon  ardour,  inflamed  more  than  ever  by  the 
new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to 
compliment  him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he  had  escaped ; 
and  despatched  others  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings, 
their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  with  the  Roman  people. 

They  had  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints, 
and  to  demand  satisfaction.  These  ambassadors,  seeing  they 
could  not  have  audience,  though  many  days  had  elapsed,  set 
out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caused  them  to  be 
recalled.  They  represented  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Philip  his  father,  and  afterwards  renewed  with  him,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  that  he  should  not  carry  the  war  out  of 
his  own  kingdom,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.  They  then 
enumerated  all  his  infractions  of  that  treaty,  and  demanded 
that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  allies  of  all  he  had 
taken  from  them  by  force.  The  king  replied  only  with  rage 
and  reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  their  avarice  and 
pride,  and  the  insupportable  haughtiness  with  which  they 
treated  kings,  to  whom  they  pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to 
their  slaves.  Upon  their  demanding  a  positive  answer,  he 
referred  them  to  the  next  day,  as  he  intended  to  give  it  them 
in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  father  did  not  affect  him :  that  if  he  had  accepted  it, 
it  was  not  because  he  approved  it,  but  because  he  could  do  no 
otherwise,  not  being  sufficiently  established  upon  the  throne  : 
that  if  the  Romans  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty,  and 
would  propose  reasonable  conditions,  he  should  consider  what 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do.  The  king,  after  having  deli- 
vered this  writing,  withdrew  abruptly;  and  the  ambassadors 
declared  that  the  Roman  people  renounced  his  alliance  and 
amity.  The  king  returned  in  great  wrath,  and  told  them  in  a 
menacing  tone,  that  they  were  to  take  care  to  quit  his  kingdom 
in  three  days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  they  reported  the 
result  of  their  embassy ;  and  added,  that  they  had  obsen^ed, 
in  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia  through  which  they  passed,  that 
great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  that  had  been  sent  to  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  reported  that  they  found  Eumenes  in  Asia, 
Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well  inclined  to  the 
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Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should  be 
desired  of  them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Grentius,  king  of  lUyria,  who  was  accused  of 
holding  intelligence  with  Perseus  ;  and  deferred  hearing  those 
from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered  themselves  sus- 
pected, till  the  new  consuls  entered  upon  their  office.  How- 
ever, not  to  lose  time,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  out  a  fleet 
of  fifty  galleys,  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia,  which 
was  executed  without  delay. 
A.  M.  883a  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus  were 
iTii   '   elected  consuls,  and  Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities,  as 
well  of  Europe  as  Asia,  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two 
great  powers  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  war. 

Eumenes  was  animated  by  an  ancient  hatred  against  Perseus, 
and  still  more  by  the  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  him 
his  life  in  his  journey  to  Delphi, 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neuter,  and 
wait  the  event  He  flattered  himself  that  the  Romans  would 
not  insist  upon  his  taking  up  arms  against  his  wife's  brother  ; 
."ind  hoped  that,  if  Perseus  were  victorious,  that  prince  would 
easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having  promised  to 
aid  the  Romans,  inviolably  adhered,  either  in  war  or  peace,  to 
the  party  which  Eumenes  espoused,  after  having  contracted 
an  affinity  with  him,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt, 
relying  upon  the  weakness  of  the  king's  youth,  and  the  indo- 
lence and  cowardice  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  his  person 
and  aficdrs.  He  imagined  that  he  had  found  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  by  disputing  Ccele- 
Syria  with  him ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war 
with  Macedonia,  would  not  obstruct  his  ambitious  designs. 
He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate  by  his  ambassadors, 
that  they  might  dispose  of  all  his  forces,  and  had  repeated  the 
same  promise  to  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent 
to  him. 

Ptolemy,  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of  resolving 
for  himself.     His  guardians  were  making  preparations  for  the 
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war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of  Ccele-Syria,  and  promised 
to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  aid  the  Romans  in 
the  Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops,  and 
elephants,  and  intended  to  send  his  son  Misagenes  to  join 
them.  His  plan  and  political  motives  were  the  effect  of  his 
desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  territories.  If  the 
Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that 
project,  because  they  would  never  suffer  him  to  ruin  the  Car- 
thaginians entirely ;  in  which  case  he  should  continue  iu  his 
present  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  power, 
which  alone,  out  of  policy,  prevented  him  from  extending  his 
conquests,  and  at  that  time  supported  Carthage,  should  happen 
to  be  reduced,  he  expected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself 
master  of  all  Africa. 

Grentius,  king  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much 
suspected  by  the  Romans,  without  knowing,  however,  which 
party  he  should  choose ;  and  it  seemed,  that  if  he  adhered  to 
either,  it  would  be  rather  out  of  caprice  and  by  chance,  than 
from  any  fixed  plan  or  regular  project. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odrysss,  he  had  declared 
openly  for  the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard  to  the 
Macedonian  war.  As  for  the  states  and  free  cities,  the  popu- 
lace were  universally  inclined  in  favour  of  Perseus  and  the 
Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the  persons  in  authority 
amongst  those  states  and  cities  were  divided  into  three  classes. 
Some  of  them  abandoned  themselves  so  abjectly  to  the  Romans, 
that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them  they  lost  all  credit  and 
authority  among  their  citizens ;  and  of  these,  few  concerned 
themselves  about  the  justice  of  the  Roman  government ;  most 
of  them  having  no  views  but  to  their  private  interest,  convinced 
that  their  influence  in  their  cities  would  prevail  in  proportion 
to  the  services  they  should  render  the  Romans.  The  second 
class  was  of  those  who  gave  entirely  into  the  king's  measures, 
some,  because  their  debts  and  the  bad  state  of  their  affairs 
made  them  desire  a  -change ;  others,  because  the  pomp  that 
reigns  in  the  courts  of  kings,  upon  which  Perseus  valued  him- 
self, agreed  best  with  their  own  pride  and  vanity.     A  third 
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class,  which  were  the  most  prudent  and  judicious,  if  it  were- 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred 
the  Romans*  to  the  king*s;  but  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice^^ 
they  would  have  been  best  satisfied  that  neither  of  the  parties 
should  become  too  powerful  by  reducing  the  other ;  but  pre- 
serving a  kind  of  equality  and  balance,  should  always  continue 
in  peace ;  because  then  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker 
states  under  its  protecdon,  whenever  the  other  should  attempt 
to  oppress  them^  would  render  the  condition  of  them  all  more 
happy  and  secure.  In  this  kind  bf  indeterminate  neutrality 
they  saw,  as  from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and  dangers  of 
those  who  had  engaged  either  in  one  party  or  the  other. 

The  Romans,  after  having  according  to  their  laudable  custom 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  religion,  offered  solemn  prayers 
and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  made  vows  for  the  happy  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  pre- 
paring, declared  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, except  he  made  immediate  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
several  grievances  already  more  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  ambassadors  from  him,  who  said 
that  the  king  their  master  was  much  amazed  at  their  having 
made  troops  enter  Macedonia,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  that  could  be  requirerl.  As  it 
was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only  to  gain  time,  they  were 
answered,  that  the  consul  Licinius  would  be  soon  in  Macedonia* 
with  his  army ;  and  that  if  the  king  desired  peace  in  earnest* 
he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him,  but  that  he  need  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more  into  Italy,  where 
they  would  not  be  received ;  and  for  themselves*  they  were 
ordered  to  quit  it  in  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  ^  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the 
success  of  their  arms.  They  despatched  ambassadors  on  all 
sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and  confirm  those  who  persisted 
to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine  such  as  were  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  and  to  intimidate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to 
break  with  them. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Larissa,  in  Thess^ily,  ambassadors  ar- 
rived there  from  Perseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  themselves 

>  Lir.  1  xlii.  n.  37—44.     Poiyb.  Legai,  c.  68. 
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to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  to  reminli  him  of 
the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  his  father  had  contracted  with 
king  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their 
master.  Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  often  spoken 
of  king  Philip's  friendship  and  hosp\^lity ;  and  appointed  a 
place 'near  the  river  Penens  for  the  interview.  They  went 
thither  sonle  days  after.  The  king  had  a  great  train,  and  was 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.  The  am- 
bassadors were  no  less  attended;  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Larissa,  and  of  the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had  repaired 
thither,  making  it  a  duty  to  go  with  them,  well  pleased  with 
that  occasion  of  carrying  home  what  they  should  see  and  hear. 
They  had  besides  a  curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  interview 
between  a  great  king  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  the  world. 

After  some  diflBculties  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial, 
and  which  were  soon  removed  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who 
bad  the  precedency,  they  began  to  confer.  Their  meeting  was 
highly  respectful  on  both  sides.  They  did  not  treat  each  other 
like  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends,  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of 
hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  began  by  excusing 
himself  for  the  unhappy  necessity  he  was  under  of  reproaching 
a  prince  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  consideration.  He 
afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  causes  of  complaint  the 
Roman  people  had  against  him,  and  his  various  infractions  of 
treaties  with  them.  He  insisted  very  much  on  his  attempt 
upon  Eumenes,  and  concluded  with  professing,  that  he  should 
be  very  glad  the  king  would  supply  him  with  good  reasons  for 
his  conduct,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause,  and 
justify  him  before  the  senate. 

Perseus,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  afiair  of 
Eumenes,  which  he  seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should 
presume  to  impute  to  him  without  any  proof,  rather  than  to  so 
many  others  of  that  prince's  enemies,  entered  into  a  long  detail, 
and  replied,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  the  several  heads  of 
the  accusation  against  him.     *  Of  this  I  am  *  assured,'  said  he, 

*  Conacrat  mibi  turn,  nihil  me  Mienteiii  deliquisse  ;  et  si  quid  fecerim  impniden- 
tii  bpsoif  corrigi  me  et  emeodari '  cutigatioDe  Ykkc  posse.  Nihil  certe  insanabile^ 
Mc  qood  belle  et  ermis  perfeqnendum  esse  censeetis,  commlai :  aut  frnstri  demen- 
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in  concluding,  '  that  my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me 
with  having  committed  any  fault  knowingly,  and  with  preme- 
ditated design,  against  the  Romans ;  and  if  I  have  done  any 
thing  unwarily,  apprized  as  I  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
amend  it.  I  have  certainly  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  im- 
placable enmity  with  which  I  am  pursued,  as  if  I  had  been 
guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous  crimes,  which  were 
neither  to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without  foun- 
dation, that  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people 
are  universally  extolled,  if  for  such  slight  causes  as  scarce 
merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms  and 
make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them.' 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send 
new  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible  means 
to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open  war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by 
fhe  artful  commissioner  for  the  king's  inadvertency,  in  order 
to  gain  time.  He  feigned  at  first  great  difficulties  in  comply- 
ing with  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  accede  to  it  only 
out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true  reason  was, 
because  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  general  in  a 
condition  to  act;  whereas  on  the  side  of  Perseus  every  thing 
was  ready  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope 
of  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken  the  advantage  of  a  conjuncture 
so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  contrary  to  his  enemies,  to 
have  entered  upon  action. 

After  this  interview  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced  into 
Boeotia,  where  there  had  been  great  commotion ;  some  de- 
claring for  Perseus,  and  others  for  the  Romans ;  but  at  length 
the  latter  party  prevailed.  The  Thebans,  and  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  by  their  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by  the  consent  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  according  to  ancient  custom.  In 
this  manner  the  Boeotians,  from  having  rashly  engaged  in  the 
party  of  Perseus,  ader  having  formed,  through  a  long  course 
of  time,  a  republic  which  on  several  occasions   had  preserved 

tisB  gniTiUtisque  vestrie  iuak  rulgaU  per  gentes  est,  si  iftlibus  de  causis,  quae  rix 
querela  et  expoetuUtione  digne  sunt,  arma  capitis,  et  regibus  sociit  bella  infeilit. 
Lit. 
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itself  from  the  greatest  dangers,  saw  themselves  separated  and 
governed  by  as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  pro« 
vince;  all  of  which  in  the  sequel  remained  independent  of 
each  other;  and  formed  no  longer  one  united  league  as  at 
first  And  this  was  an  effect  of  the  Roman  policy,  which 
divided  them,  to  make  them  weak ;  well  knowing  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  bring  them  into  their  measures,  and  subject 
them  by  that  means,  than  if  they  were  still  all  united  together. 
No  other  cities  in  Boeotia,  except  Coronsea  and  Haliartus, 
persisted  in  the  alliance  with  Perseus. 

From  Bosotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus. 
The  assembly  of  the  Achsean  league  was  summoned  to  Argos. 
They  demanded  only  a  thousand  men,  to  garrison  Chalcis,  till 
the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece :  which  troops  were 
ordered  thither  immediately.  Marcius  and  Atilius,  having 
terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  be-* 
ginning  of  the  winter. 

About  the  same  time  Rome  sent  ^  new  commissioners  into 
the  most  considerable  islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send 
powerful  aid  into  the  field  against  Perseus.  The  Rhodians  sig* 
nalized  themselves  upon  this  occasion.  Hegesilochus,  who  was 
at  that  time  Prytauis,  (the  principal  magistrate  was  so  called,) 
had  prepared  the  people,  by  representing  to  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ef&ce  by  actions,  and  not  by  words  only,  the  bad 
impressions  with  which  Eumenes  had  endeavoured  to  inspire 
the  Romans  in  regard  to  their  fidelity.  So  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships, 
entirely  equipped,  and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders. 
This  agreeable  surprise  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Romans, 
who  returned  from  thence  exceedingly  satisfied  with  so  con- 
spicuous a  zeal,  which  had  even  anticipated  their  demands. 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Marcius  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  pro- 
posed in  that  conference.  He  despatched  other  ambassadors 
with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  in  which  he  explained 
what  had  passed  in  the  interview,  and  deduced  at  Urge  the 
reasons  upon  which  his  conduct  was  founded.  He  exhorted 
the  Rhodians  in  particular  to  remain  quiet  and  to  wait  as  mere 

^Uf.l  xlii.  n.  45-^.     Polyb.  Leymi.  c.  64—^. 
VOL.  VI.  C 
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spectators  till  they  saw  what  resolutions  the  Romans  would 
take.  '  If,  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  us,  they 
attack  me,  you  will  be  (said  he)  the  mediators  between  the 
two  nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  continuing  to 
live  in  peace,  but  it  behoves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  them.  Defenders  not  only  of  your  own,  but  of 
the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the  more  zeal  and  ardour  you  have 
for  so  great  a  good,  the  more  ought  you  to  be  upon  your  guard 
against  every  one  who  should  attempt  to  inspire  you  with 
different  sentiments.  You  cannot  but  know,  that  the  certain 
means  *  to  reduce  Greece  into  slavery,  is  to  make  it  dependent 
upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to  have 
recourse  to.'  The  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  re- 
spect ;  but  were  answered,  that,  in  case  of  vrar,  the  king  was 
desired  not  to  rely  upon  the  Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any 
thing  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  the  Romans.  The  same  ambassadors  went  also  into 
BoBotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied 
only  a  few  small  ^  cities  separating  from  the  Thebans  to  em- 
brace the  king's  party. 

Marcius  and  Atilius  at  their  return  to  Rome  reported  to  the 
senate  the  success  of  their  commission.  They  dwelt  parti- 
cularly upon  their  address,  in  their  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus, 
by  granting  him  a  truce,  which  prevented  him  from  beginning 
the  war  immediately  with  advantage,  as  he  might  have  done, 
and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  preparations,  and 
to  take  the  field.  They  did  not  forget  their  dexterity  in  dis- 
solving the  general  assembly  of  the  Bceotians,  to  prevent  their 
uniting  with  Macedonia  by  common  consent. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  much  satisfaction 
in  so  wise  a  conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy  and  un- 
common dexterity  in  negotiation.  But  the  old  senators,  who 
had  imbibed  other  principles,  and  persevered  in  their  ancient 
maxims,  said,  they  did  not  recognise  the  Roman  character  in 
such  dealing.  That  their  ancestors,  relying  more  upon  true 
valour  than  stratagem,  used  to  make  war  openly,  and  not  in 

'  Coronsa  and  Haliartus. 

*  Cum  ceteronim  id  interesse,  turn  praecipae  Rhodiorum,  quo  plus  inter  alias  cU 
vitates  digniUte  atque  opibus  excellant,  qiise  serva  atque  obnoxia  fore,  ti  nullus  alio 
fit  quim  ad  Romanos  respectus.     Liv. 
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disguise  and  under  cover ;  that  such  unworthy  artifices  should 
be  abandoned  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Grecians,  with  whom 
it  was  reckoned  more  glorious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  to 
conquer  him  with  open  force.  That  indeed  stratagem  some* 
times,  in  the  moment  of  action,  seemed  to  succeed  better  than 
valour;  but  that  a  victory,  obtained  vigorously  in  a  battle, 
where  the  force  of  the  troops  on  each  side  was  closely  tried, 
and  which  the  enemy  could  not  ascribe  either  to  chance  or 
cunning,  was  of  a  much  more  lasting  effect,  because  it  left  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  elder  senators, 
who  could  not  relish  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of 
the  senate  which  preferred  the  useful  to  the  honourable  were 
much  the  majority  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
two  commissioners  was  approved.  Marcius  was  sent  again 
with  some  galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as  he  should 
think  most  consistent  with  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
Atilius  into  Thessaly  to  take  possession  of  Larissa,  lest  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Perseus  should  make  himself 
master  of  that  important  place,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Lentulus  was  also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Boeotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  at  Rome,  the 
senate  gave  audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the 
same  things  which  had  been  said  in  the  interview  with  Marcius, 
and  endeavoured  to  justify  their  master,  principally  upon  the 
attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on  the  person  of 
Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  the 
senate  ordered  them  and  all  the  Macedonians  at  Rome  to  quit 
the  city  immediately,  and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul 
Licinins,  who  was  to  command  in  Macedonia,  had  orders  to 
march  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  army.  The  praetor  Lucre* 
tius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  five  and 
forty  galleys  from  Naples,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Cepha* 
lonia,  where  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  land  forces. 

Sect.  IL    The  Consul  Licinius  and  King  Perseus  take 
THE  Field.     They  both  encamp  near  the  River     j^ ^ 
Penbus,  at   some   Distance   from   each  other.  xJtfjfo. 
Engaoembnt  of  the  Cavalry,  in  which  Perseus       ^7^- 

c2 
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IIASCON8IDKRABLYTHB  AdVANTAGR,  AND  MAKES  AN  ILL  UsBOV 

IT.  He  endeavours  to  make  a  Peace,  but  ineffuctuallt. 
The  Armies  on  both  sides  go  into  Winter  Quarters. — 
The  consul  Licinius,  after  having  offered  his  vows  to  the  gods 
in  the  Capitol,  set  out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of 
arms,  according  to  the  custom.  The  departure  of  the  consuls* 
"  says  Livy,  was  always  attended  with  great  solemnity  and 
an  incredible  concourse  of  the  people,  especially  upon  an 
important  war,  and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  Besides  the 
interest  which  every  individual  might  have  in  the  glory  of  the 
consul,  the  citizens  were  induced  to  throng  about  him,  out  of 
a  curiosity  to  see  the  general,  to  whose  prudence  and  valour 
the  fate  of  the  republic  was  confided.  A  thousand  anxious 
thoughts  presented  themselves  at  that  time  to  their  minds  upon 
the  events  of  the  war,  which  are  always  precarious  and  uncertain. 
They  remembered  the  defeats  which  had  happened  through 
the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  courage,  of  tlieir  generals. 
'  What  mortal  (said  they)  can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at  his 
departure  :  whether  we  shall  see  him  with  his  victorious  army 
return  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence  he  sets  out, 
after  having  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods ;  or  whether  the 
enemy  may  not  rejoice  in  his  overthrow  ?'  The  ancient  glory 
of  the  Macedonians ;  that  of  Philip  who  had  made  himself 
famous  by  his  wars,  and  particularly  by  that  against,  the 
Romans,  added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of  Perseus ;  and 
every  body  knew,  that  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
crown  a  war  had  been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such 
thoughts,  the  citizens  in  crowds  conducted  the  consul  out  of 
the  city.  C.  Claudius  and  Q.  Multius,  who  had  both  been 
consuls,  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  serve  in  his  army  in 
quality  of  military  tribunes,  (or,  as  we  may  now  say,  as  colonels 
or  brigadiers,)  and  went  with  him ;  as  did  P.  Lentulus  and  the 
two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul  repaired  in  their  company  to 
Brundusium,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army ;  and 
passing  the  sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphieum,  in 
the  country  of  the  Apollonians. 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  re[iort  of  his  ambassa- 

"  Lit.  1.  xlii.  a.  49—63. 
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dors  who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  assured  him  that  there 
remained  no  hope  of  peace,  held  a  great  council,  in  which 
opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  give  up  a  part  of  his  do- 
minions, if  the  Romans  insisted  upon  it;  in  a  word,  to  suffer 
every  thing  that  could  be  endured,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
rather  than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of 
entire  destruction.  That  if  a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  left  him, 
time  and  chance  might  produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to 
put  him  in  a  condition  not  only  to  recover  all  he  had  lost,  but 
even  to  render  him  formidable  to  those  who  at  present  made 
Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  They 
insisted,  that  by  making  cession  of  any  part  he  must  determine 
to  lose  all  his  kingdom.  That  it  was  neither  money  nor  lands 
that  incited  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  but  universal  empire. 
That  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  most  powerful  empires 
were  subject  to  frequent  revolutions.  That  they  had  humbled, 
or  rather  ruined  Carthage,  without  taking  possession  of  its  ter- 
ritories ;  contenting  themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Masinissa.  That  they  had  driven  Antiochus 
and  his  son  beyond  mount  Taurus.  That  there  was  no  king- 
dom but  Macedonia  that  was  capable  of  giving  umbrage  to, 
or  making  head  against,  the  Romans.  That  prudence  required 
Perseus,  whilst  he  was  still  master  of  it,  seriously  to  consider 
with  himself,  whether  by  making  the  Romans  sometimes  one 
concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  resolved  to  see 
himself  deprived  of  all  power,  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour  of  the  Romans,  permission  to 
retire  jind  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or  some  other 
island,  there  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  contempt  and 
misery,  with  the  mortification  of  surviving  his  glory  and  em-> 
pire ;  or  whether  he  would  prefer  to  hazard  all  the  dangers  of 
the  war,  armed  as  became  a  man  of  courage  in  defence  of  his 
fortunes  and  dignity ;  and,  in  case  of  being  victorious,  have  the 
glory  of  delivering  the  universe  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That 
it  would  be  no  more  a  wonder  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of 
Greece,  than  it  had  been  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Be- 
sides, was  it  consistent  for  Perseus,  after  having  opposed  his 
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brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  attempted  to  usurp  his 
Crown,  to  resign  it  merely  to  strangers  that  endeavoured  to 
wrest  it  out  of  his  hands  ?  That,  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed, 
that  there  was  nothing  more  inglorious  than  to  give  up  empire 
without  resistance,  nor  more  laudable  than  to  have  used  all 
possible  endeavours  to  presence  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Mace- 
donia. '  Since  you  think  it  so  necessary,*  said  the  king,  *  let 
us  make  war  then  with  the  help  of  the  gods.*  He  gave  orders 
at  the  same  time  to  his  generals  to  assemble  all  their  troops  at 
Citium,  whither  he  went  soon  after  himself,  with  all  the  lords  of 
his  court  and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after  having  offered  a  sa- 
crifice of  a  hecatomb,  or  a  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva  Alcidema. 
He  found  the  whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted,  in- 
cluding the  foreign  troops,  to  thirty-nine  thousand  foot,  of 
whom  almost  half  composed  the  phalanx,  and  four  thousand 
horse.  It  was  agreed  that  since  the  army  Alexander  the  Great 
led  into  Asia,  no  king  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so 
numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  since  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the 
Romans ;  and  as  during  all  that  time  Macedonia  had  remained 
in  tranquillity,  and  without  any  considerable  war,  there  were 
in  it  great  numbers  of  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had 
already  begun  to  exercise  and  form  themselves  in  the  wars 
which  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the  Thracians  their 
neighbours.  Philip  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him,  had  long 
formed  the  design  of  undertaking  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
llence  it  was  that  at  the  time  we  speak  of  every  thing  was 
ready  for  beginning  it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to 
harangue  his  troops.  He  mounted  his  throne,  therefore,  and 
from  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him,  spoke  to 
them  with  great  energy.  He  began  with  a  long  recital  of  all 
the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed  with  regard  to  his 
father,  which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up*  arms 
against  them ;  but  that  a  sudden  death  had  prevented  him 
from  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He  added,  that  pre- 
sently after  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Romans  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  had  marched  troops  into 
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Greece  to  take  posaewioa  of  the  strongest  places:  that  after- 
warda»  Id  ofder  to  gain  time,  they  had  amused  him  during  dl 
the  winter  with  deceitful  interviews,  and  a  pretended  truce, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  negotiating  a  reconciliation.  He 
compared  the  consul's  army,  which  was  actually  on  its  march, 
with  that  of  the  Macedonians ;  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  much 
superior  to  the  other,  both  in  the  number  and  valour  of  their 
troops,  as  well  as  in  ammunition  and  provisions  of  war,  col- 
lected with  infinite  care  during  a  great  number  of  years.  '  You 
have  therefore  Macedonians,'  said  he,  in  concluding,  '  only  to 
display  the  same  courage  which  your  ancestors  showed,  when, 
having  triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they  crossed  into  Asia,  and 
set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  those  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities 
of  the  East,  but  to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  When  the  Romans  attacked  my 
&ther,  they  covered  that  unjust  war  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  reestablishing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece ;  the  present 
they  undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave 
Macedonia.  That  haughty  people  caunot  bear  that  the  Roman 
empire  should  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour,  nor  that  any 
warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  their  defence.  For  you 
may  be  assured,  if  you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to 
the  orders  of  those  insulting  masters,  that  you  must  resolve  to 
deliver  up  your  arms  with  your  king  and  his  kingdom  to  them.' 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  only 
moderate  applause  for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries  of 
anger  and  indignation,  exhorting  the  king  to  entertain  the  best 
hopes,  and  demanding  earnestly  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 

Perseus  then' gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the 
cities  of  Macedonia,  who  came  to  offer  him  money  and  pro- 
visions for  the  occasions  of  the  army,  each  according  to  their 
power.  The  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but  did 
not  accept  their  offers ;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  the  army 
was  abundantly  provided  with  all  things  necessary.  He  only 
demanded  carriages  to  convey  the  battering-rams,  catapults 
and  other  military  engines. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians, 
after  some  days*  march,  arrived  at  Sycurium,  a  city  situated  at 
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tlie  foot  of  mount  CEta ;  the  consul's  was  at  Gomphi  in  Thessaly, 
after  having  surmounted  the  most  incredible  difficulties  in  ways 
and  defiles  almost  impassable.  The  Romans  themselves  con- 
fessed, that  had  the  enemy  defended  those  passes,  they  might 
easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in  them.  The  consul 
advanced  within  three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis, 
imd  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis,  with  his 
brothers  Attains  and  Athenfeus:  Philetserus,  the  fourth,  was 
left  at  Pergamus,  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Eumenes 
and  Attains  joined  the  consul  with  four  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse.  They  had  left  Athenseus  with  two  thousand 
foot  at  Chalcis,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  important 
place.  The  allies  sent  also  other  troops,  though  not  in  any 
considerable  number,  and  some  galleys.  Perseus,  in  the  mean 
time,  sent  out  seveml  detachments  to  ravage  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Pherse,  in  hopes  that  if  the  consul  should  quit  his 
camp,  and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that 
he  might  surprise  and  attack  him  to  advantage ;  but  he  was 
disappointed,  and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  distributing 
the  booty  he  had  made  amongst  his  soldiers,  which  was  very 
considerable,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the 
war.  The  king,  highly  proud  of  having  been  suffered  to  ravage 
the  territories  of  the  Pheraeans  without  opposition,  thought  it 
Advisable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  without 
loss  of  time.  The  Romans  were  very  sensible  that  their  slow* 
ness  and  delays  would  discredit  them  very  much  in  the  opinion 
of  their  allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having 
defended  the  people  of  Pherae.  Whilst  they  were  consulting 
upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take,  (Eumenes  and 
Attains  being  present,)  a  courier  came  in  upon  the  spur,  and 
informed  them  that  the  enemy  were  very  near  with  a  numerous 
army.  The  signal  was  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to 
stand  to  their  arms,  and  a  hundred  horse  were  detached,  with 
as  many  of  the  light-armed  foot,  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy. 
Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himself  no  farther  from 
the  Roman  camp  than  a  short  half  league,  made  his  foot  halt, 
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and  advanced  with  his  horae  wad  light-armed  soldiers.  He 
had  scarce  marched  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceived 
a  body  of  the  enemy«  against  which  he  sent  a  small  detach- 
ment of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed  troops.  As  the 
two  detachments  were  very  near  equal  in  number,  and  neither 
side  sent  any  fresh  troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended 
without  its  being  possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious. 
Perseus  marched  back  his  troops  to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with  all 
his  troops  to  the  same  place.  They  were  followed  by  carts 
laden  with  water,  for  there  was  none  to  be  found  within  six 
leagues  of  the  place ;  the  way  was  very  dusty,  and  the  troops 
might  have  been  obliged  to  fight  immediately,  fatigued  as  they 
were  with  thirst,  which  would  have  incommoded  them  exceed-* 
ingly.  The  Romans  keeping  close  in  their  camp  and  having 
withdrawn  their  advanced  guards  within  their  intrenchments, 
the  king's  troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same 
several  days,  iu  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach 
their  cavalry  to  attack  their  rear-guard,  and  when  they  had 
drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp,  and  the  battle 
was  begun,  that  they  might  face  about.  As  the  king's  horse 
and  light-armed  foot  were  very  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
Romans,  they  assured  themselves  of  having  no  difficulty  in 
defeating  them. 

This  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer 
the  enemy,  within  little  more  than  two  leagues  of  them.  At 
break  of  day,  having  drawn  up  his  infitntry  in  the  same  place 
as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days,  about  a  thousand 
paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
and  light-armed  foot  towards  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  The 
sight  of  the  dust,  which  flew  nearer  than  usual,  and  seemed  to 
be  raised  by  a  greater  number  of  troops,  gave  them  the  alarm, 
and  the  first  who  brought  the  news,  could  scarcely  persuade 
them  that  the  enemy  was  so  near,  because  for  several  days 
before  they  had  not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the 
sun  at  that  time  was  just  rising.  But  when  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds  from  the  gates,  there 
was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it,  and  the  camp  was  in  very 
great  confusion.     AH  the  officers  repaired  with   the  utmost 
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haste  to  the  generars  tent,  83  the  soldiers  did  each  to  his  own. 
The  negligence  of  the  consul,  so  ill  informed  in  the  motions  of 
an  enemy,  whose  nearness  to  him  ought  to  have  kept  him  per- 
petually upon  his  guard,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  consul's  intrenchmenta.  Cotys,  king  of  the 
Odrysse  in  Thrace,  commanded  the  left,  with  the  horse  of  his 
nation ;  the  light-armed  troops  were  distributed  in  the  intervals 
of  tb^  front  rank.  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse  formed 
the  right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each  wing,  thb  king's 
horse  and  those  of  the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The  king  kept 
the  centre  with  the  horse  that  always  attended  his  person ; 
before  whom  were  placed  the  slingers  and  archers,  about  four 
hundred  in  number. 

The  consul  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  battle  array  within 
his  camp,  detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  orders  to  form  a  line  in  the  front  of  his  intrenchments. 
The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  all  the  Italian  horse,  was 
commanded  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  consul's  brother ;  the 
left,  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  by  M.  Vale- 
rius Levinus ;  both  intermingled  with  the  light-armed  troops. 
Q.  Mucins  was  posted  m  the  centre  with  a  select  body  of  horse; 
and  two  hundred  of  the  Graulish  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  of 
Eumenes's  troops,  were  drawn  up  in  his  front.  Four  hundred 
Thessalian  horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing»  as 
a  body  of  reserve.  King  Eumenes  and  his  brother  Attains, 
with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  space  between  the  in« 
trenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  in  number 
was  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  and  might  amount  to  about 
four  thousand  on  each,  without  including  the  light-armed 
troops.  The  action  began  by  the  slings  and  missive  weapons, 
which  were  posited  in  front,  but  that  was  only  the  prelude. 
The  Thracians,  like  wild  beasts  long  pent  up,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered more  furious,  threw  themselves  first  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  Romans,  who,  perfectly  brave  and  intrepid  as  they  were, 
could  not  support  so  rude  and  violent  a  chai^ge.  The  light- 
armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had  amongst  them,  beat  down 
the  lances  of  the  enemy  with  their  swords,  sometimes  cutting 
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the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  their 
flanks.  Perseus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  soon 
pot  the  Greeks  into  disorder;  and  as  they  were  vigorously 
pursued  in  their  flight,  the  Thessalian  horse,  which,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  left  wing,  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of 
the  battle,  were  of  great  service  when  that  wing  gave  way. 
For  those  horse  retiring  gently  and  in  good  order,  after  having 
joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave  a  safe  retreat 
between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dispersed ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  enemy  was  not  warm  in  their  pursuit,  were 
so  bold  as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  party. 
As  this  body  of  horse  marched  in  good  order,  and  always  kept 
their  ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who  had  broke  in  the  pursuit, 
did  not  dare  to  wait  their  approach,  nor  to  come  to  blows  with 
them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatus  having  learnt  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  cavalry,  that  the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  completing  the  glory  of  the  day,  by  vigorously 
pushing  the  enemy,  and  charging  them  in  their  intrenchments, 
brought  on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  accord,  and 
without  orders.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  had  the  king  made 
the  least  eflbrt,  he  might  have  rendered  his  victory  complete ; 
and  in  the  present  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  terror  into  which 
they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  must  have  been  entirely 
defeated.  Whilst  he  was  deliberating  with  himself  between 
hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve,  Evander*  of 
Crete,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence,  upon  seeing  the 
phalanx  advance,  ran  immediately  to  Perseus,  and  earnestly 
begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  himself  to  his  present  success, 
nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  action  that  was  not  necessary,  and 
wherein  he  hazarded  every  thing.  He  represented  to  him,  that 
if  he  continued  quiet,  and  contented  himself  with  the  present 
advantage,  he  would  either  obtain  honourable  conditions  of 
peace,  or,  if  he  should  choose  to  continue  the  war,  this  first 
success  would  infallibly  determine  those,  who  till  then  had 
remained  neuter,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was 
already  inclined   to  follow  that  opinion;  wherefore,   having 

^  Perseus  made  uie  of  htm  in  the  iutended  assassinalton  of  Eumenc*. 
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praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander»  he  caused  Uie  retreat 
to  be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return 
into  the  camp. 

The  Romans  lost  two  thousand  of  their  light-armed  infantry 
at  least  in  this  battle ;  and  had  two  hundred  of  their  horse 
killed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners.  On  the  other  side,  only 
twenty  of  their  cavalry  and  forty  foot  soldiers  were  left  upon 
the  field.  The  victors  returned  into  their  camp  with  great  joy, 
especially  the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of  triumph,  carried 
the  heads  of  those  they  had  killed  upon  the  end  of  their  pikes : 
it  was  to  them  that  Perseus  was  principally  indebted  for  his 
victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  ptofound  sorrow, 
kept  a  mournful  silence,  and,  filled  with  terror,  expected  every 
moment  that  the  enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their 
camp.  Eumenes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove 
the  camp  to  the  other  side  of  the  Peneus,  in  order  that  the 
river  might  serve  as  an  additional  fortification  for  the  troops, 
till  they  had  recovered  their  panic.  The  consul  was  averse  to 
taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  was 
highly  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army :  but,  however, 
being  convinced  by  reason,  and  yielding  to  necessity,  he  passed 
with  his  troops  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  encamped  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river. 

Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to 
give  them  battle ;  but  it  was  Uien  too  late ;  he  found  their 
camp  abandoned.  When  he  saw  them  intrenched  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the  enormous  error  he  had  com- 
mitted the  day  before,  in  not  pursuing  them  immediately  upon 
their  defeat ;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault  to  have 
continued  quiet  and  inactive  during  the  night.  For  without 
putting  the  rest  of  his  army  in  motion,  if  he  had  only  detached 
his  light-armed  troops  against  the  enemy  during  their  confusion 
and  disorder  in  passing  the  river,  he  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  cut  ofi*  at  least  part  of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  sensible  example,  to  what  causes  revolu- 
tions of  states,  and  the  fall  of  the  greatest  empires,  owe  their 
being.  There  is  no  reader  but  must  have  been  surprised  at 
seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  decisive  moment,  and  let  slip  an 
almost  certain  occasion  of  defeating  his  enemy :  it  requires  no 
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great  capacity  Dor  penetration  to  discern  so  gross  a  fault  But 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judg- 
ment nor  experience,  should  be  so  much  mistaken  ?  A  notion 
is  suggested  to  him  by  a  man  he  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash, 
and  absurd.  But  God,  who  rules  the  heart  of  man,  and  who 
wills  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no 
other  notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  every 
thought  which  might,  and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him 
fo  take  quite  different  measures.  Nor  is  that  sufficient.  The 
first  fault  might  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigilance 
during  the  night  God  seems  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his 
army  in  a  profound  sleep.  Not  one  of  his  officers  has  the 
least  thought  of  observing  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the 
night.  We  see  nothing  but  what  is  natural  in  all  this :  but 
the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise ;  and  we  may 
well  apply  to  this  event  what  was  said  of  Saul's  soldiers  and 
officers :  '  And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked : 
for  they  were  all  asleep,  because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord 
was  fallen  upon  them.'     1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  having  put  the  river  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being 
suddenly  attacked  and  routed ;  but  the  check  they  had  lately 
received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who  were 
present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the 
fault  upon  the  iBtoliaus.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  the  first 
who  took  the  alarm  and  fled ;  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  drawn  away  by  their  example,  and  that  five  of  the  chief 
of  their  nation  were  the  first  who  took  to  flight.  The  Thessa- 
lians,  on  the  contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  their 
leaders  rewarded  with  several  marks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable. 
They  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  a  thousand  cui- 
rasses, and  a  much  greater  number  of  helmets,  swords,  and 
darts  of  all  kinds.  The  king  made  great  presents  of  them  to 
the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most ;  and  hav- 
ing assembled  the  army,  he  began  by  telling  them,  that  what 
had  happened  was  a  happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain 
pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  the  future.     He  made 
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great  encoimums  upon  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action ; 
and  in  magnificent  terms  expatiated  upon  their  victory  over 
the  Roman  horse,  in  which  the  principal  force  of  their  army 
consisted,  and  which  they  had  before  believed  invincible ;  and 
promised  himself  from  thence  a  more  considerable  success 
over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  escaped  their  swords  by  a 
shameful  flight  during  the  night ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
force  the  intrenchments  in  which  their  fear  kept  them  shut  up. 
The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried  the  spoils  of  the  enemies 
they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders,  heard  this  discourse  with 
sensible  pleasure,  and  promised  themselves  every  thing  from 
their  valour,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  foot,  on 
their  side,  especially  that  which  composed  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  stimulated  by  a  laudable  jealousy,  pretended  at  least 
to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  their  companions  upon 
the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with 
incredible  ardour,  only  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  The 
lung,  after  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next 
day,  passed  the  river,  and  encamped  at  Mopsium,  an  eminence 
situate  between  Tempe  and  Larissa. 

The  joy  for  the  good  success  of  so  important  a  battle  affected 
Perseus,  at  first,  in  all  its  extent  He  looked  upon  himself  as 
superior  to  a  people,  who  themselves  were  so  with  respect  to 
all  other  princes  and  nations.  This  was  not  a  victory  gained 
by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and  address, 
but  carried  by  open  force,  and  the  valour  and  bravery  of  his 
troops,  and  that  in  his  own  sight,  and  under  his  own  conduct. 
He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness  give  way  before  him 
three  times  in  one  day :  at  first,  in  keeping  close  through  fear 
in  their  camp ;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it,  shamefully 
betaking  themselves  to  flight;  and,  lastly,  by  flying  again, 
during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in  finding  no  other 
security  than  by  being  enclosed  within  their  intrenchments, 
the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  apprehension.  These  thoughts 
were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already 
too  much  afiected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transports  were  a  little  abated,  and  the 
inebriating  fume  of  sudden  joy  was  somewhat  evaporated, 
Perseus  came  to  himself;  and  reflecting  in  cool  blood  upon 
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all  the  00Dsequence8  which  might  attend  bis  victory,  he  began 
to  be  in  some  sort  of  terror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers  about 
him,  °  taking  advantage  of  so  happy  a  disposition,  ventured  to 
give  him  the  advice  which  his  present  temper  made  him  capable 
of  appreciating ;  this  was,  to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success, 
and  conclude  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They 
represented  to  him,  that  the  most  certain  mark  of  a  prudent 
and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the 
present  fevours  of  fortune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive 
glitter  of  prosperity.  That,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to 
send  to  the  consul,  and  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  bad  been  imposed  by  T.  Quintius,  when 
victorious,  upon  his  father  Philip.  That  be  could  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war  more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so 
memorable  a  battle ;  nor  hope  a  more  favourable  occasion  of 
concluding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a  conjuncture 
when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received  would  render  them 
more  tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  good  condi- 
tions. That  if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans,  out 
of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them,  should  reject  a  just  and  equi- 
table accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
having  the  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  moderation, 
and  the  haughty  obstinacy  of  the  Romans. 

The  king  acquiesced  in  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which 
he  never  was  averse.  The  majority  of  the  council  also  ap-^ 
plauded  them.  Ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
consul,  who  gave  them  audience  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly.  They  told  him  they  came  to  demand  peace ;  that 
Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Romans  as  his 
father  Philip  had  done,  and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories, 
and  places,  which  that  prince  had  abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  upon  the 
answer  it  was  proper  to  make.  The  Roman  firmness  displayed 
itself  upon  this  occasion  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  was 
the  custom  *  at  that  time,  to  express  in  adversity  all  the  assur* 
ance  and  loftiness  of  good  fortune,  and  to  act  wijCh  moderation 
in   prosperity.     The  answer  was,  That  no   peace  could   be 

■  Polyb.  I^at.  c.  69. 

*  Ita  turn  mos  erat,  in  adversis  vultum  sacundc  fortune  gerere,  modttnri  animoa 
in  Mcundis.    liv. 
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granted  to  Perseus^  unless  he  submitted  himself  and  his  king* 
dom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When  it  was  related  to 
the  king  and  his  friends,  they  were  strangely  surprised  at  so 
extraordinary,  and,  in  their  opinion,  so  ill-timed  a  pride ;  most 
of  them  believed  it  needless  to  talk  any  further  of  peace,  and 
that  the  Romans  would  be  soon  reduced  to  demand  what  they 
now  refused.  Perseus  was  not  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
judged  rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty  but  from  a 
consciousness  of  superiority ;  and  that  reflection  daunted  him 
exceedingly.  He  sent  again  to  the  consul,  and  offered  a  more 
considerable  tribute  than  had  been  imposed  upon  Philip. 
When  he  saw  the  consul  would  retract  nothing  from  his  first 
answer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he  returned  to 
his  former  camp  at  Sycurium^  determined  to  try  again  the 
fortune  of  the  war. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that 
he  must  have  undertaken  this  war  with  great  imprudence,  and 
without  having  compared  his  strength  and  resources  with  those 
of  the  Romans.  To  think  himself  fortunate  in  being  able, 
after  a  signal  victory,  to  demand  peace,  and  submit  to  more 
oppressive  conditions  than  his  father  Philip  had  complied  with 
till  after  a  bloody  defeat,  seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken 
his  measures  and  concerted  the  means  of  success  very  ill; 
since,  after  a  first  action  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  begins 
to  discern  all  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  bome  sort 
inclines  to  despair.  Why  then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the 
peace  ?  Why  was  he  the  aggressor  ?  Why  was  he  in  such 
haste  ?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the  first  step  ?  How  came  he 
not  to  know  his  weakness,  till  his  own  victory  showed  it  him  ? 
These  are  not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in 
Greece,  made  known  what  the  people  thought,  and  discovered  in 
its  full  light  to  which  side  they  inclined.  It  was  received  with 
joy,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of  Macedonia,  but  even  by  ittost 
of  those  whom  the  Romans  had  obliged,  of  whom  some  suffered 
with  pain  their  haughty  manners  and  insolence  of  power. 

The  prstor  Lucretius  at  the  same  time  was  besieging  the 
city  of  Haliartus  in  Bceotia.^      After  a  long  and  vigorous 

•  Uy.  1.  xlii.  n.  64--67. 
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defence,  it  was  taken  at  last  by  storm,  plundered,  and  after- 
wards entirely  demolished.  Thebes  soon  alter  surrendered, 
and  then  Lucretius  returned  with  his  fleet. 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the  camp 
of  the  Romans,  gave  them  great  trouble;  harassing  their 
troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers,  whenever  tliey  ven- 
tured out  of  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a  thousand  carri- 
ages, laden  principally  with  sheafs  of  com  which  the  Romans 
had  been  to  reap,  and  made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  after- 
wards attacked  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with  little  or  no 
difficulty;  but  he  found  more  resistance  than  he  had  imagined. 
That  small  body  was  commanded  by  a  brave  officer  called  L. 
Pompeius,  who  retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there 
with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  die  with  his  troops,  rather 
than  surrender.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  being  borne  down 
by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  his  assistance  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  horse  and  light-armed  foot ;  the  legions 
were  ordered  to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave 
Pompeius  and  his  troops  new  courage,  who  were  eight  hundred 
men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately  sent  for  his  phalanx ; 
but  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  and  came  directly 
to  blows.  The  Macedonians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigor- 
ous resistance  for  some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  put  to 
the  rout.  Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon  the  field,  with 
twenty-four  of  the  best  horse,  of  the  troop  called  the  Sacred 
Squadron^  of  which  the  commander  himself,  Antimachus,  was 
killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans^  and  very 
much  alarmed  Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong  garrison 
into  Gonnus,  he  marched  back  his  army  into  Macedonia. 

The  consul  having  reduced  Perrhoebia,  and  taken  Larissa 
and  some  other  cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies,  except  the 
Achseans ;  dispersed  his  troops  in  Thessaly,  where  he  left  them 
in  winter-quarters,  and  went  into  Bceotia,  at  the  request  of  the 
Thebans,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Coronsea  had  made  incur- 
sions. 

Skct.  III.     The  Sknate  pass   a  wise  Decree  to  put  a 

VOL    VI.  o 
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STOP  TO  THE  Avarice  of  the  Generals  and  Magistrates 

A.M.       yf^O    oppressed   THE    AlLIES.       ThB  CoNSUL  MaR- 
An?j!'c.     CIU8,    after     SUSTAINING     GREAT    FaTIGUE,    ENTERS 

^^®'       Macedonia.      Perseus    takes   the   Alarm,   and 

LEAVES  THE  PaSSES  OPEN:  HE  RESUMES  CoURAGE  AFTERWARDS. 

Insolent  Embassy  of  the  Rhodians.to  Rome. — Nothing 
memorable  passed  the  following  year.^  The  consul  Hostilius 
had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  lUyria  with  four  thousand  foot,  to 
defend  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  were  allies  ot 
the  Romans;  and  the  latter  had  found  means  to  add  eight  thou- 
sand men,  raised  among  the  allies,  to  his  first  body  of  troops.  He 
encamped  at  Lychnidus,  a  city  of  the  Dassaretse.  Near  that 
place  was  another  city,  called  Uscana,  which  belonged  to 
Perseus,  and  where  he  had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius,  upon 
the  promise  which  had  been  made  him  of  having  the  place  put 
into  his  hands,  in  hope^  of  making  great  booty,  approached  it 
with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  distrust^  or  pre- 
caution. Whilst  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a 
furious  sally  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pur- 
sued them  a  great  way  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Of  eleven 
thousand  men,  scarce  two  thousand  escaped  into  the  camp, 
which  a  thousand  had  been  left  to  guard :  Claudius  returned 
to  Lychnidus  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The  news  of  this 
loss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate ;  and  the  more,  because  it 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of  Claudiu  >. 

This  was^  the  almost  universal  disease  of  the  commanders 
at  that  time.  The  senate  received  various  complaints  from 
many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece  as  the  other  provinces,  against 
the  Roman  oflicers,  who  treated  them  with  unheard-of  rapa- 
ciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  redressed 
the  wrongs  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their  remon- 
strances had  been  received.  Soon  after,  to  prevent  such 
disorders  for  the  future,  they  passed  a  decree,  which  expressed 
that  the  cities  should  not  furnish  the  Roman  magistrates  with 
any  thing  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed; 
which  ordinance  was  published  in  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus. 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  chai^d  with  this 

9  Liy.  I.  xUii.  n.  9,  10.  «  Polyb.  Legat.  c.  74.     Liv,  1.  xliii.  n.  17. 
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commission,  went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised 
the  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alli- 
ance with  the  Roman  people.  Proceeding  afterwards  to  the 
other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted  every  where  of  the 
lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which  they  proved  by 
their  late  decree  in  favour  of  the  Ghreeks.  They  found  great 
divisions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  especially  among  the  iEtolians, 
occasioned  by  two  factions  which  divided  them,  one  for  the 
Romans,  and  the  other  for  the  Macedonians.  The  assembly 
of  Achaia  was  not  exempt  from  these  divisions ;  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  persons  of  greatest  authority  prevented  their  conse- 
quences. The  advice  of  Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  league,  was  to  act  according  to  conjunctures,  to  leave 
no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending  powers 
against  the  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which 
those  were  fallen ,  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  This  advice  prevailed ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Archon  should  be  made  chief  magistrate,  and 
Polybius  ci^tain-general  of  the  horse. 

About  this  time,  Attains,  having  something  to  demand  of  the 
Achaean  league,  caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded ; 
who,  being  determined  in  favour  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support  his  suit  with  all  his 
power.  The  affair  in  question  w&s,  to  have  a  decree  reversed, 
by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes 
should  be  removed  from  the  public  places.  At  the  first  council 
that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  Attains  were  introduced  to 
the  assembly,  who  demanded,  that  in  consideration  of  the  prince 
who  sent  them,  Eumenes,  his  brother,  should  be  restored  to 
the  honours  which  the  republic  had  formerly  decreed  him. 
Archon  supported  this  demand,  but  with  great  moderation. 
Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged  upon  the  metit  and 
services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first 
decree,  and  concluded  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The 
whole  assembly  applauded  his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Eumenes  should  be  restored  to  all  his  honours. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent  Popilius  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  prevent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt,  which  we 
have  mentioned  before. 

d2 
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'^  The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  employmeot 
A.M.3835.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  two  consuls  lately 
169.'      elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  design  of  tak- 
ing  tlie  advantage  of  the  winter  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Illyria,  which  was  the  only  province  from  whence  Macedonia 
had  reason  to  fear  irruptions  during  the  king's  being  employed 
against  the  Romans.  This  expedition  succeeded  very  happily 
for  him,  and  almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began 
with  the  siege  of  Uscana,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  (it  is  not  known  how,)  and  took  it,  after  a  defence 
of  some  duration.  He  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  strong  places  in  the  country,  the  most  part  of  which  had 
Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentlus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Illyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  party  of  the 
Romans,  and  come  over  to  him.  Gentius  was  far  from  being 
averse  to  it ;  but  he  observed,  that  having  neither  ammunition 
for  the  war,  nor  money,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  declare 
against  the  Romans;  which  was  explaining  himself  sufficiently. 
Perseus,  who  was  avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather 
affected  not  to  understand,  his  demand,  and  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  him  without  mention  of  money,  and  received  the 
same  answer.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  fear  of  expense, 
which  denotes  a  little  and  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours 
a  prince,  made  many  of  his  enterprises  miscarry ;  and  that  if 
he  would  have  sacrificed  certain  sums,  and  those  far  from 
considerable,  he  might  have  engaged  several  republics  and 
princes  in  his  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a 
rational  creature?  Polybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment  from 
the  gods. 

Perseus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made 
them  march  afterwards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  iEtolia, 
above  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  The  people  had  given  him  hopes 
that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  the 
walls ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  threw  succours 
into  the  place. 

'  Liv.  1.  xliii.  n.  11,  18—23.     Polyb.  Ugat.  c.  76,  77, 
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Early  in  the  spring  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went 
to  Thessaly,  from  whence,  without  losing  time,  he  advanced 
into  Macedonia,  fully  assured  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack 
Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report'  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take 
the  field,  Archon,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  to  justify 
his  country  from  the  suspicions  and  injurious  reports  that  had 
been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the  Achasans  to  pass  a 
decree,  by  which  it  should  be  ordained,  that  they  should  march 
an  army  into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war 
with  the  Romans.  That  decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were 
given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary 
preparations.  It  was  afterwards  resolved,  that  ambassadors 
should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to  acquaiht  him  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when 
the  Achsan  army  should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  historian, 
with  some  others,  was  charged  with  this  embassy.  They  found 
the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessaly,  and  were  encamped  in  Per- 
rhoebia,  between  Azorus  and  Doliche,  greatly  perplexed  about 
the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them,  in 
order  to  await  a  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
consul,  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers  he  ran  in  eqter* 
ing  Macedonia. 

Perseus,  ^  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul  would 
take,  had  posted  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places, 
by  which  it  was  probable  he  would  attempt  to  pass.  For 
himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  near  Dium, 
marching  and  countermarching  without  any  fixed  object 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  forest 
that  covered  the  heights  of  Octolophus.  He  had  incredible 
difEculties  to  surmount,  the  ways  were  so  steep  and  impracti- 
cable ;  but  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  seize  an  eminence, 
which  favoured  his  passage.  From  hence  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  was  not  distant  above  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the 
country  about  Dium  and  Phila,  might  be  discovered  ;  which 
very  much  animated  the  soldiers,  who  had  before  their  eyes 
such  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich  themselves. 
Hippias,  whom  the  king  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a 

•  Polyb.  Legat,  e.  78.  •  Lir.  xliv.  n.  1—10. 
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body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul, 
who  was  advancing  with  his  whole  army,  harassed  his  troops 
for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  very  much  by  frequent 
attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not  being  able  either 
to  advance  with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even 
danger.  He  had  no  other  choice  to  make,  than  to  pursue  with 
vigour  an  undertaking,  formed  perhaps  with  too  much  boldness 
and  temerity,  but  which  could  not  succeed  without  a  determi* 
nate  perseverance,  which  is  often  crowned  in  the  end  with 
success.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  consul  had  had  to  deal  with 
an  enemy  like  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia,  in  the  narrow 
defile  where  his  troops  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have 
received  a  great  blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh 
troops  to  support  Hippias,  the  cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  battle 
he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  of  going  in  person  to  attack  the 
enemy,  amused  himself  with  making  useless  excursions  with 
his  cavalry  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that  neglect 
gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  dangerous  situation  into  which  they  had  brought 
themselves. 

It  was  not  without  infinite  pains  that  they  effecte<l  this  ;  the 
horses  laden  with  their  baggage  sinking  under  their  burdens  as 
they  descended  the  mountain,  and  falling  down  at  almost  every 
step  they  took.  The  elephants,  especially,  gave  them  great 
trouble :  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for  their 
descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Having  cleared  a 
level  on  the  snow  on  these  declivities,  they  drove  two  beams 
into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  road,  at  the  distance  of 
something  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  elephant  from  each 
other.  Upon  those  beams  they  laid  planks  of  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  they  covered  with 
earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge,  but  at  some  little  distance, 
they  erected  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  as  many  more  of  the 
same  kind  as  were  necessary.  The  elephant  passed  from  the 
firm  ground  to  the  bridge ;  and  before  he  came  to  the  end, 
they  contrived  to  lower  insensibly  the  beams  that  supported 
it,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge :  he  went  on  in 
(hat  manner  to  the  second,  and  so  to  all  the  rest.     It  is  not  easy 
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to  express  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this  pass ;  the  sol- 
diers being  often  obliged  to  roll  down  with  their  arms,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  footing.  It  was  agreed 
that  with  a  handful  of  men  the  enemy  might  have  entirely 
defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties 
and  dangers,  it  arrived  in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  in  safety. 

As  the  consul  °  seemed  then  to  have  happily  overcome  the 
gieatest  difficulty  of  his  enterprise,  Polybius  thought  this  a 
proper  time  for  presenting  to  Marcius  the  decree  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  and  assuring  him  of  their  resolution  to  join  him  with  all 
their  forces^  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dan- 
gers of  this  war.  Maicius,  after  having  thanked  the  Achseans 
for  their  goodwill  in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them,  they  might 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  that  war  would  give 
them  ;  that  he  would  dispense  with  both ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  posture  of  afiairs,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of 
his  allies.  After  this  discourse,  PolybiUs's  colleagues  returned 
into  Achaia. 

Polybius  alone  continued  in  the  Roman  army,  till  the  consul, 
having  reeeived  advice  that  Appiut,  surnamed  Cento,  had 
demanded  of  the  Achseans  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  be 
sent  him  into  Epirus,  despatched  him  home  with  advice,  not 
to  suffer  his  republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or  engage  in 
expenses  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to 
demand  that  aid.  It  is  difficult,  says  the  historian,  to  discover 
the  real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk  in  this  manner. 
Did  he  wish  to  spare  the  Achaeans,  or  was  he  laying  a  snare 
for  them ;  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  Appius*s  power  to 
undertake  any  thing  .^ 

Whilst  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's 
approach.  That  news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what 
plan  to  pursue,  and  changing  every  moment  his  resolution,  he 
cried  out  and  lamented  his  being  conquered  without  fighting. 
He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
defence  of  the  passes ;  sent  *  the  gilt  statues  at  Dium  on 
board  his  fleet,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 

* 

■  Polyb.  Legai.  c.  78. 

*  These  were  the  statues  of  the  horse-soldiers  killed  in  passing  the  Granicus,  which 
Alexander  had  cau«ed  to  be  made  by  Lysippus,  and  to  be  set  up  in  Dium. 
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Romans ;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  which  were  laid  up 
at  Fella,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  all  his  galleys  at 
Thessalonica  burnt.     For  himself,  he  retired  to  Fydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence 
it  was  impossible  to  disengage  himself  wiUiout  the  enemy's 
permission.  The  only  passage  for  him  was  through  two  forests; 
by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through  the  valleys  of  Tempe 
into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium,  enter  farther 
into  Macedonia;  and  both  these  important  posts  were  pos- 
-  sessed  by  strong  garrisons  whom  the  king  had  placed  there. 
So  that  if  Perseus  had  only  staid  ten  days  without  taking 
fright,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered 
Thessaly  by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  by 
which  provisions  could  be  conveyed  to  him«  For  the  ways 
through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices,  that  the 
eye  could  scarce  look  down  from  them  without  dizziness.  The 
king's  troops  guarded  this  pass  at  four  several  places,  of  which 
the  last  was  so  narrow,  that  ten  men,  well  armed,  could  alone 
liave  defended  the  entrance.  The  Romans,  therefore,  not 
being  able  either  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of 
Tempe,  nor  to  get  through  them,  must  have  been  obliged  to 
regain  the  mountains  from  whence  they  came  down,  which  was 
^  become  impracticable,  the  enemy  having  possessed  themselves 

of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they  had  left  was  to  open 
their  way  into  Macedonia,  through  their  enemies,  to  Dium  ; 
which  *  would  have  been  no  less  difficult,  if  the  gods,  says 
Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus  of  prudence  and  counsel. 
For  in  making  a  foss^  with  intrenchments  in  a  very  narrow 
defile,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  abso- 
lutely shut  them  out,  and  stopped  them  short  But  in  the  blind- 
ness into  which  his  fear  had  thrown  the  king,  he  neither  saw 
nor  put  in  execution  any  of  the  various  means  in  his  power 
to  save  himself,  but  left  all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom  open 
and  unguarded,  and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  perceived  aright,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's 
timidity  and  imprudence.  He  ordered  the  praetor  Lucretius, 
who  was  at  Larissa,  to  seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tenipe^ 
which  Perseus  had  abandoned,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  in 

*  Quod  nisi  dli  mentem  regi  ademisMnt,  ipsum  ingentis  difiicultatis  erat.     LU. 
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case  of  accident ;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the  passes 
in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  ways 
were  open  and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two  days, 
and  encamped  his  army  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  prevent  its  being  plundered.  Having  en« 
tered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  well 
fortified,  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  aban- 
doned it  so  easily.  He  continued  his  march,  and  made  himself 
master  of  several  places,  almost  without  any  resistance.  But 
the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  provisions  he  found,  and  the 
more  the  dearth  increased;  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Dium.  He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to 
Phila,  where  the  praetor  Lucretius  had  informed  him  he  might 
find  provisions  in  abundance.  His  quitting  Dium  suggested 
to  Perseus,  that  it  was  now  time  to  recover  by  his  courage 
what  he  had  lost  by  his  fear.  He  repossessed  himself  there- 
fore of  that  city,  and  soon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his 
side,  besieged  and  took  Heraclea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of 
a  league  distant  from  Phila. 

Perseus,  having  recovered  hb  fright  and  resumed  his  spirits, 
would  have  been  very  glad  that  his  orders  to  throw  his  trea- 
sus^s  at  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  bum  all  his  ships  at  Thessalo- 
nica,  had  not  been  executed.  Andronicus,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for 
the  repentance  which  might  soon  follow  that  command,  as 
indeed  it  happened.  Nicias,  with  less  precaution,  had  thrown 
all  the  money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  But  bis  fault 
was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almost  the  whole 
money  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their  services, 
the  king  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death  secretly,  as  well  as 
Andronicus  and  Nicias  ;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject 
terror  to  which  he  had  abandoned  himself,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  have  any  witnesses  or  traces  of  it  in  being. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and  land, 
which  were  neither  of  much  consequence  nor  importance 

When  Polybius*  returned  from  his  embassy  into  Pelopon^ 
nesusy  Appins's  letter,  in  which  he  demanded  five  thousand 
men,  had  been  received  there.     Some  time  after,  the  council 

«  Polyh.  Ugat.  c.  78. 
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which  was  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to  deUberate  upon  that  affair, 
gave  Polybius  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he 
had  received  from  Marcius,  had  been  an  inexcusable  fault. 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse  the  Romans  the 
troops  they  might  have  occasion  for,  and  of  which  the  Achseans 
were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a 
conjuncture,  they  had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate,  that  prohibited  their  paying  any  regard  to  the  letters  of 
the  generals,  unless  an  order  of  the  senate  was  annexed  to 
them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It  was  his  opi- 
nion, therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it 
was  necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait 
for  his  decision  upon  it.  By  that  means,  Polybius  saved  the 
Achaeans  an  expense,  which  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

In  the  mean  time^  arrived  at  Rome  ambassadors  from 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in 
favour  of  Perseus.  The  former  expressed  themselves  very 
modestly,  declaring  that  Prusias  had  constantly  adhered  to  the 
Roman  party,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  war ; 
but  that  having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his  good  offices 
in  his  behalf  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he 
desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would  grant  him  that 
favour,  and  make  such  use  of  his  mediation  as  they  should 
think  convenient.  The  language  of  the  Rhodians  was  very 
different.  After  having  set  forth,  in  a  lofly  style,  the  services 
they  had  done  the  Roman  people,  and  ascribed  to  themselves 
the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  obtained,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  that  whilst  the  peace 
subsisted  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Perseus;  that  they  had 
suspended  it  against  their  will,  and  without  any  subject  of 
complaint  against  the  king,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Romans 
to  engage  them  on  their  side;  that  during  the  three  years 
which  this  war  had  continued,  they  had  suffered  many  incon* 
veniences  from  it ;  that  their  trade  by  sea  being  interrupted, 
the  island  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction  of  it3 
revenues,  and  other  advantages  arising  from  conunerce ;  that 

'  Uv.  1.  xUv.  D.  14--16. 
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being  no  longer  able  to  support  8uch  considerable  losses,  they 
had  sent  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to  king  Perseus,  to 
inform  him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  necessary  that  he 
should  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  also 
sent  to  Rome  to  make  the  same  declaration ;  that  if  either  of 
the  parties  refused  to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  the 
Rhodians  should  know  what  they  had  to  do. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous 
a  discourse  was  received.  Some  historians  tell  us,  that  all  the 
answer  that  was  given  to  it  was,  to  order  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
whereby  the  Carians  and  Lycians  were  declared  free,  to  be 
read  in  their  presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the  quick, 
and  mortifying  them  in  the  most  sensible  part,  for  they  pre- 
tended to  an  authority  over  both  those  nations.  Others  say, 
the  senate  answered  in  few  words :  that  the  disposition  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  their  secret  intrigues  with  Perseus,  had  been 
long  known  at  Rome ;  that  when  the  Roman  people  should 
have  conquered  him,  of  which  they  expected  advice  every  day, 
they  should  know  in  their  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should 
then  treat  their  allies  according  to  their  respective  merits. 
They  made  the  ambassadors,  however,  the  usual  presents. 

The  consul  Q.  Marcius's  letter  was  then  read ;  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  manner  he  had  entered  Macedonia, 
after  having  suffered  incredible  difficulties  in  passing  a  very 
narrow  defile..  He  added,  that  by  the  wise  precaution  of  the 
prstor,  he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  the  whole  winter ;  having 
received  from  the  Epirots  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat 
and  ten  thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
their  ambassadors  then  at  Rome.  That  it  was  also  necessary 
to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers  ;  that  he  wanted  two  hun* 
dred  horses,  especially  from  Numidia,  because  there  were  none 
of  that  kind  in  the  country  where  he  was.  All  these  articles 
were  exactly  and  immediately  executed. 

After  tRis  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,  a  Macedonian 
nobleman.  He  had  always  advised  the  king  to  maintain  peace ; 
and  putting  him  in  mind  that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  'last  day 
of  his  life,  had  caused  his  treaty  with  the  Romans  to  be  con- 
stantly read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  had  admonished  him 
to  do  as  much,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at  least  from 
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time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war, 
he  had  begun  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  councils,  under 
different  pretexts,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the  resolu- 
tions taken  in  them,  which  he  could  not  approve.  At  length, 
seeing  himself  become  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a 
traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge  amongst  the  Romans,  and  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having  made  this  relation 
to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and 
provided  magnificently  for  his  subsistence. 

Sect.  IV.     Paulus  iEMiLius  chosen  Consul.     He  sets 
X.  M.     ^^^  foe  Macedonia  with  the  PRiBTOR  Cn.  Octa- 

Aii?Ju'c.     ^lUS,  WHO  COMMANDED  THE  FlISET.       PeRSEUS  SOLI- 

^^  CITS  Aid  on  all  Sides.  His  Avarice  is  the  Cause 
OP  HIS  losing  considerable  Allies.  The  Praetor  Ani- 
cius*s  Victories  in  Illyria.  Paulus  ^milius's  cele- 
brated Victory  over  Perseus  near  the  City  of  Pydna. 
Perseus  taken  with  all  his  Children.  The  Command 
OF  PaUlus  ^Bmilius  in  Macedonia  prolonged.  De- 
cree OF  THE  Senate  granting  Liberty  to  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Illyrians.  Paulus  ^milius,  during  the  Win- 
ter Quarters,  visits  the  most  celebrated  Cities  of 
Greece.  Upon  his  Return  to  Ampuipolis  he  gives  a 
great  Feast.  He  marches  for  Rome.  On  his  Way  he 
suffers  his  Army  to  plunder  all  the  Cities  of  Epirus. 
He  enters  Rome  in  Triumph.  Death  of  Perseus.  Cn. 
Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  have  also  the  Honour  of  a 
Triumph  decreed  them. — The  time  for  the  comitia,'  or 
assemblies  for  the  election  of  consuls  at  Rome,  approaching, 
all  the  world  were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important 
a  choice  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  all  con- 
versations. They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls  who  had 
been  employed  for  three  years  against  Perseus,  and  had  very 
ill  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  They  called  to 
mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtained  over  his  father 
Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  over  Antiochus, 
who  was  driven  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a 
great  tribute ;    and,  what  was   still   more   considerable,  over 

■  Liv.  1.  xlir.  n.  17.     Plut  m  Paul.  Mmil.  p.  259,  26a 
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Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  had  ever  ap[)eared  as  their 
enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they  had  reduced  to 
quit  Italy  afler  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years*  continuance, 
and  conquered  in  his  own  country  almost  under  the  very  walls 
of  Carthage.  The  formidable  preparations  made  by  Perseus, 
and  some  advantages  gained  by  him  in  the  former  campaigns, 
augmented  tlie  apprehension  of  the  Romans.  They  plainly 
discerned  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  command  of  the 
armies  by  faction  or  favour,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
a  general  for  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  experience ;  in  a  word, 
one  capable  of  conducting  so  important  a  war  tis  that  now  upon 
their  hands* 

All  the  world  cast  their  eyes  upon  Faulus  i£milius.  There 
are  times  when  distinguished  merit  unites  the  voices  of  the 
public  ;  and  nothing  is  more  grateful  than  such  a  judgment, 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  past  services,  the 
army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the  state's  pressing  occasion 
for  his  valour  and  conduct.  Paulus  i£milius  was  near  sixty 
years  old :  but  age,  without  impairing  his  faculties  in  the  least, 
had  rather  improved  them  with  maturity  of  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment ;  more  necessary  in  a  general  than  even  valour  and  bra- 
very. He  had  been  consul  thirteen  years  before,  and  had 
acquired  general  esteem  during  his  administration.  But  the 
{)eople  repaid  his  services  with  ingratitude,  having  refused 
to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity,  though  he  had  so- 
licited it  with  sufficient  ardour.  For  seyeral  years  he  had 
led  a  private  and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  in  which  no  father  ever  succeeded  better, 
nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded  for  his  care.  All  his  re- 
lations, all  his  friends,  urged  him  to  comply  with  the  people's 
wishes  in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship  :  but  believing  him- 
self DO  longer  capable  of  commanding,  he  avoided  app^ring 
in  public,  kept  himself  at  home,  and  shunned  honours  with  as 
much  solicitude  as  others  generally  pursue  them.  However, 
when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every  morning  in  crowds 
before  his  door,  that  they  summoned  him  to  the.  Forum,  and 
exclaimed  highly  against  his  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  his 
country,  he  acceded  at  last  to  their  remonstrances ;  and  ap- 
pearing amongst  those  who  aspired  to  that  dignity,  he  seemed 
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less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the 
people  the  assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory. 
The  consulship  was  conferred  upon  him  unanimously ;  and» 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  him  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  though 
Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  elected  general 
in  the  war  against  Perseus,  at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all 
the  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  honour,  he  found  his 
daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a  little  infant,  crying  bitterly.  He 
embraced  her,  and  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  tears.  Tertia, 
hugging  him  with  her  little  arms,  *  Do  you  not  know  then,  fa- 
ther,' said  she, '  that  our  Perseus  is  dead  ?*  She  spoke  of  a 
little  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called  Perseus.  ^  And  at  a  very 
good  time,  my  dear  child/  said  Paulus  iSmiiius,  struck  widi 
the  word ;  '  I  accept  this  omen  with  joy.*  The  ancients 
carried  their  superstition  with  respect  to  this  kind  of  fortuitous 
occurrences  very  high. 

The  manner*  in  which  PauUus  iBmilius  prepared  for  the 
war  he  was  charged  with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success 
to  be  expected  from  it.  He  demanded,  first,  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  inspect  the  army  and 
fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  of  the 
number  of  troops  which  were  necessary  to  be  added  both  by 
sea  and  land.  They  were  also  to  inform  themselves,  as  near 
as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's  forces ;  where  they 
and  the  Romans  actually  lay ;  if  the  latter  were  encamped  in 
the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed  them,  and  were  arrived  in 
the  plain  ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  might  rely  with  cer- 
tainty;  which  of  them  were  dubious  and  wavering;  and  whom 
they  might  regard  as  declared  enemies;  for  how  long  time  they 
had  provisions,  and  from  whence  they  might  be  supplied  with 
them  either  by  land  or  water ;  what  had  passed  during  the  last 
campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet.  As  an 
able  and  experienced  general,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
fully  into  this  detail ;  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  could  not  be  formed,  nor 
its  operations  concerted,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  these 

•  Uf.  1.  xliv.  n.  18—22.     Plut  m  Pan/,  ^mii,  p.  260. 
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particulars.  The  senate  highly  approved  these  wise  measures, 
and  appointed  commissioners,  with  the  approbation  of  Pauhis 
^milius,  who  set  out  two  days  after. 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  the  ambassadors 
from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  who 
brought  complaints  to  Rome  of  the  unjust  enterprises  of  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria  ;  which  have  been  before  related. 

The  commissioners  made  extraordinary  despatch.  Upon 
their  return,  they  reported  that  Marcius  had  forced  the  passes 
of  Macedonia,  to  get  entrance  into  the  country,  but  with  more 
danger  than  utility :  that  the  king  was  advanced  into  Pieria,  and 
in  actual  possession  of  it :  that  the  two  camps  were  very  near 
each  other,  being  separated  only  by  the  river  Enipeus :  that 
the  king  avoided  a  battle,  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  neither 
in  a  condition  to  oblige  him  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines:  that 
in  addition  to  the  other  inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter 
had  happened,  from  which  they  suffered  exceedingly  in  that 
mountainous  country,  and  were  entirely  prevented  from  acting  * 
and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days :  that  the  army 
of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand 
men ;  that  if  Appius  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lychnidus  in  Illyria,  he  might  have  acted 
with  good  effect  against  king  Gentius  ;  but  that  Claudius  and 
his  troops  were  actually  in  great  danger,  unless  a  considerable 
reinforcement  were  immediately  sent  him,  or  he  ordered  di- 
rectly to  quit  the  post  he  then  occupied.  That  after  having 
visited  the  camp,  they  had  repaired  to  the  fleet :  that  they  had 
been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead  of  diseases ;  that 
the  rest  of  the  Allies,  especially  those  of  Sicily,  were  returned 
home ;  and  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  in  want  of  seamen  and 
soldiers ;  that  those  who  remained  had  not  received  their  pay, 
and  had  no  clothes ;  that  Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having 
just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  immediately,  without  any 
cause  that  could  be  assigned ;  and  that  it  seemed  his  inclina- 
tions neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  relied  on ;  but  that  as  for 
his  brother  Attalus,  his  goodwill  was  not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Paulus  iEmilius 
had  given  his  opinion,  the  senate  decreed  that  he  should  set 
forvard  without  loss  of  time  for  Macedonia,  with  the  prastor 
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Cn.  OctaviuSy  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  L.  Ani- 
ciusy  another  prsetor,  who  was  to  succeed  Ap.  Claudius  in  his 
post  near  Lychnidus,  in  lilyria.  The  number  of  troops  which 
each  of  them  was  to  command,  was  regulated  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  iEmilius  consisted, 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  men;  that 
is,  two  Roman  legions,  each  composed  of  six  thousand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horse;  as  many  of  the  infantry  of  the  Italian 
allies,  aad  twice  the  number  of  horse.  He  had,  besides,  six 
hundred  horse  raised  in  Gcdlia  Cisalpina,  and  some  auxiliary 
troops  from  the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  whole»  in  all 
probability,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 
The  prsetor  Anicius  was  to  have  also  two  legions ;  but  they 
consisted  of  only  five  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horst; 
each ;  which,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  eight 
hundred  horse,  composed  the  army  under  him  of  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that  served  on  board 
the  fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies  together 
made  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year  in 
Macedonia  seemed  of  the  utmost  consequence,  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  that  might  conduce  to  the  success  of  it.  The 
consuls  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who  were  to 
serve  in  it,  and  each  commanded  in  his  turn  an  entire  legion. 
It  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  elected  into  this  employ- 
ment but  such  as  had  already  served,  and  Paulus  ^milius  was 
left  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes  such  as  he  ap- 
proved for  his  army :  he  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  great  wisdom 
upon  this  occasion.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously 
chosen  as  consul  and  general,  the  person  amongst  them  who 
was  indisputably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time.  They  had 
resolved  that  no  oflicers  should  be  raised  to  the  post  of  tribune, 
but  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  experience,  and 
capacity,  instanced  iki  real  service;  advantages  that  are  not 
always  the  efiect  of  birth  or  seniority,  to  which  indeed  the 
Romans  paid  little  or  no  regard.  They  did  more  :  by  a  par- 
ticular exception,   compatible    with   republican   govern  ineut 
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Paalus  Emilias  was  left  at  entire  liberty  to  choose  such  of  the 
tribunes  as  he  thought  fit ;  well  knowing  the  great  importance  of 
a  perfect  union  between  the  general  and  the  officers  who  serve 
under  him,  in  order  to  insure  the  exact  and  punctual  execution 
of  the  commands  of  the  former,  who  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of 
the  army,  and  ought  to  direct  all  its  motions,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  the  best  understanding  between  them,  founded  in 
a  love  for  the  public  good,  with  which  neither  interest,  jealousy, 
nor  ambition,  are  capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the  consul  Paulus 
^milius  repaired  from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
to  whom  he  spoke  in  this  manner :  '  You  seem  to  me,  Romans, 
to  have  expressed  more  joy  when  Macedonia  fell  to  my  lot, 
than  when  I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered  upon  that  office ; 
and  to  me  your  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you 
conceived  that  I  should  put  an  end,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  and  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which, 
in  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long  continuance.  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  gods,*  who  have  occa- 
sioned Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with 
their  protection  in  conducting  and  terminating  this  war  suc- 
cessfully :  but  of  this  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  your  expectations.  The  senate 
has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary  for  the  expedition 
with  which  I  am  charged;  and,  as  I  am  ordered  to  set  out 
immediately,  in  which  I  shall  make  no  delay,  I  am  convinced 
that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  will  raise  and  march  off  the  troops  appointed 
for  me,  with  as  much  ardour  and  expedition  as  if  they  were 
for  himself.  I  shall  take  care  to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the 
senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  letters :  but  I  beg  of  you, 
as  a  great  favour,  (hat  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  attribute 
consequence  by  your  credulity  to  the  vague  and  unauthentic' 
Gated  reports  which  are  frequently  spread  abroad.  I  perceive 
well,  in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  that  with  whatever 

*  It  was  a  received  opoiot  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  the  Divinity  presides  over 
chiuioe. 
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resolution  people  may  determine  to  disregard  the!>e  rumours, 
they  M^ill  not  fail  to  make  an  impression,  and  inspire  some 
degree  of  discouragement  There  are  those,  who  in  company, 
and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  regulate  the  disposition 
of  the  forces,  and  prescribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
They  know  better  than  we  where  we  should  encamp,  and  what 
posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize ;  at  what  time,  and  by  what 
defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia ;  where  it  is  proper  to 
establish  our  magazines ;  from  whence,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
we  are  to  bring  provisions ;  when  we  are  ito  fight  the  enemy, 
and  when  lie  still.  They  not  only  prescribe  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  but  for  deviating  ever  so  little  from  their  plans,  they 
make  it  a  crime  in  their  consul,  and  cite  him  before  their 
tribunal.  But  know,  Romans,  this  is  a  great  impediment  with 
your  generals.  All  have  not  the  resolution  and  constancy  of 
Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  reports.  He  could  choose 
rather  to  suffer  the  people  upon  such  rumours  to  invade  his 
authority,  than  to  ruin  the  business  of  the  state  in  order  to 
secure  to  himself  their  good  opinion,  and  an  empty  name.  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  generals  stand  in  no  need  of  advice : 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever  would  conduct  every 
thing  alone,  upon  his  own  opinion,  and  without  consulting  the 
judgment  of  others,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence. 
But  some  may  ask.  How  then  shall  we  act  reasonably  ?  By 
not  suffering  any  persons  to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  your 
generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first  place,  versed  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  have  learned  firom  experience  what  it  is  to  command ; 
find  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know  the 
«nemy,  are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  sharers 
iivith  us  in  all  dangers.  If  there  be  any  one  who  conceives 
liimself  capable  of  assisting  me  with  his  counsels  in  the  war 
you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  the  re- 
public that  service,  but  let  him  go  with  me  into  Macedonia ; 
a  ship,  horses,  tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  him  at 
my  charge.  But  if  he  will  not  take  so  much  trouble,  and 
prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and 
continue  idle  in  port.     The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient 
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matter  of  discourse  on  other  subjects ;  but  as  for  these,  let  it 
be  silent,  and  know,  that  we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  coun- 
sels, hut  such  as  shall  be  given  us  in  the  camp  itself.' 

This  discourse  of  Paulus  ^milius,  which  abounds  with 
reason  and  good  sense,  shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  People  have  an  incredible  itch  for  examin- 
ing, criticizing,  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  generals,  and 
do  not  observe,  that  by  so  doing  they  act  in  manifest  contra- 
diction to  reason  and  justice :  to  reason ;  for  what  can  be 
more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any 
knowledge  or  experience  ip  war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors 
of  the  most  able  generals,  and  pronounce  with  a  magisterial  air 
upon  their  actions  ?  to  justice  ;  for  the  most  experienced  can 
make  no  certain  judgment  without  being  upon  the  spot ;  the 
least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposition  of  the  troops, 
secret  orders  not  divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute 
change  in  the  general  rules  of  conduct.  But  we  must  not 
expect  to  see  a  failing  reformed,  that  has  its  source  in  the 
curiosity  and  vanity  of  human  nature ;  and  generals  would  do 
wisely,  after  the  example  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  despise  these  city 
reports,  and  crude  opinions  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as  little  judgment  as  business. 

Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  discharged,  according  to 
custom,  the  duties  of  religion,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  with  the 
prcetor  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  fleet  had 
been  allotted. 

^Whilst  they  were  employed^at  Rome  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  war,  Perseus,  on  his  side,  had  not  been  asleep. 
The  fear  of  the  approaching  danger  which  threatened  him, 
having  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to 
give  Gen  tins,  king  of  Ulvria,  three  hundred  talents  of  silver, 
(that  b,  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,)  and  purchased  his 
alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes,  convinced 
that  if  that  island,  very  powerful  at  that  time  by  sea,  should 
embrace  his  party,  Rome  would  be  very  much  embarrassed* 
He  sent  deputies  also  to  Eumeues  and  Antiochus,  two  very 

*  Uv.  I.  zUv.  B.  23-^.    Polyb.  ^Ml.  c.  85— 67.    VivtL  m  Paui,  jEmU.  p,  Mk, 
Ml. 
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potent  kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him  great  aid.  Perseus 
did  wisely*  ia  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  strengthen  himself  by  such  supports;  but  he  entered 
upon  them  too  late.  He  ought  to  have  begun  by  taking  those 
steps,  and  -to  have  made  them  the  first  foundation  of  his  enter- 
prise. He  did  not  think  of  putting  those  remote  powers  in 
motion,  till  he  was  reduced  almost  to  extremity,  and  his  affairs 
were  almost  absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in 
spectators  and  associates  of  his  ruin,  than  aids  and  supports. 
Xhe  instructions  which  he  gave  his  ambassadors  were  very  solid 
and  forcible,  as  we  shall  soon  see ;  but  he  should  hi^ve  made 
use  of  them  three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  effect, 
before  he  embwked,  almost  alone,  in  the  war  against  so  power- 
ful a  people,  and  one  that  had  so  many  resources  in  case  of 
misfortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both  those 
kings.  They  represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural 
enmity  between  republics  and  monarchies.  That  the  Roman 
people  attacked  the  kings  one  after  another,  and,  what  added 
extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  employed  the  forces  of 
the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them  in  succession.  That  they 
had  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance  of  Attains ;  that  by 
the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in  some  measure,  by  that  of  his 
father  Philip,  Antiochus  had  been  subjected,  and  that  at  pre- 
sent they  had  armed  Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself 
That  after  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed, 
Asia  would  be  the  next  to  experience  the  same  fate ;  of  which 
they  had  already  usurped  a  part,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  reestablishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty ;  and  that 
Syria's  turn  would  soon  follow.  That  they  had  already  begun 
to  prefer  Prusias  to  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of 
honour,  and  had  deprived  Antiochus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victo- 
ries in  Egypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  induce 
the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace ;  or,  if  they  persevered 
in  the  unjust  design  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard  them  as 
the  common  enemy  of  all  kings.  The  ambassadors  treated 
with  Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any  reserve. 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage  with  the 
pretext  of  ransoming  prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  u{x>a 
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the  real  cause  of  their  mission.  There  had  passed  alfeady* 
several  conferences,  at  different  times  and  places,  upon  the 
same  subject,  which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very 
much  suspected  by  the  Romans*  It  was  not  that  Eumenes 
desired  in  reality,  that  Perseus  should  be  victorious  against 
the  Romans ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then  have  had, 
would  have  given  him  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  hi» 
jealousy;  neither  was  he  more  willing  to  declare  openly  against 
him,  or  to  make  war  upon  hiin.  But,  in  hopes  to  see  the  two 
parties  equally  inclined  to  peace;  Perseus,  from  his  fear  of  the 
misfortunes  which  might  befall  him ;  the  Romans,  from  being 
weary  of  a  war  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  he  desired  to 
become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  mrite 
Perseus  purchase  his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and 
neutrality,  at  a  high  price.  That  was  already  agreed  upon, 
and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents,  (fifteen  hundred  thousand 
crowns.)  The  only  difference  fliat  remained,  was  in  settling 
the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  Perseus  was  for  waiting 
till  the  service  was  performed,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to 
deposit  the  money  in  Samothracia.  Eumenes  did  not  believe 
himself  secure  in  that,  because  Samothracia  depended  on 
Perseus ;  and  therefore  he  insisted  upon  immediate  payment 
of  part  of  the  money.     This  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He  failed  likewise  in  another  negotiation,  which  might  have 
been  no  less  in  his  favour.  He  had  caused  a  body  of  GauU 
to  come  from  the  ot&er  side  of  the  Danube,  consisting  of  tei 
thousand  horse  and  as  many  foot,  and  had  agreed  to  give  ten 
pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  infantry,  and  a 
thousand  to  their  captains.  I  have  observed  above,  that  these 
Gauls  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnse.  When  he  received 
advice  that  they  were  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  domi- 
nions, he  went  to  meet  them  with  half  his  troops,  and  gave 
orders,  that  in  the  towns  and  villages,  through  which  they  were 
to  pass,  great  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be 
provided  for  them ;  he  had  presents  for  their  principal  oflScers, 
of  horses,  arms,  and  jackets  ;  to  these  he  added  some  money, 
which  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  a  small  number :  he 
imagined  he  should  gain  the  multitude  by  this  bait.  The  king 
halted   near  the  river  Axius,  where  he   encamped   with  his 
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troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus,  one  of  the  Macedonian  lords, 
to  the  Gauls,  who  were  about  thirty  leagues  distant  from  hhn. 
Antigonus  was  astonished  when  he  saw  men  of  prodigioua 
stature,  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  in  handling 
their  arms;  and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  language, 
which  abounded  with  menaces  and  bravadoes.  He  set  off,  in 
the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given  for  their  good 
reception  wherever  they  passed,  and  the  presents  he  had  pre- 
pared for  them :  after  which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a 
certain  place  he  mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers 
to  the  king.  The  Gauls  were  not  a  people  to  be  put  off  with 
words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these  strangers, 
came  directly  to  the  point;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brou^t 
the  sum  agreed  on.  As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question , 
*  Go,*  said  he,  '  and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends 
the  hostages  and  sums  agreed  on,  the  Gauls  will  not  stir  from 
hence.'  The  king,  upon  the  return  of  his  deputy,  assembled 
his  council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise  ;  but,  as  he 
was  a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than  of  his  king^ 
dom,  to  disguise  his  avarice,  he  expatiated  upon  the  perfidy 
and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls  ;  adding,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  give  sucn  numbers  of  them  entrance  into  Macedonia,  from 
which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thousand 
horse  would  be  sufficient  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that 
his  sole  apprehension  was  for  his  money ;  but  nobody  dared 
to  contradict  him.  Antigonus  returned  to  the  Gauls,  and  told 
them  his  master  had  occasion  for  no  more  than  five  thousand 
horse.  Upon  which  they  raised  an  universal  cry  and  murmur 
against  Perseus,  who  had  made  them  come  so  &r  merely  to 
insult  them.  Clondicus  having  asked  Antigonus  again,  whe- 
ther he  had  brought  the  money  for  the  five  thousand  horse ; 
as  the  deputy  sought  for  an  evasion,  and  gave  no  direct  an- 
swers, the  Gauls  grew  furious>  and  were  just  going  to  cut  him 
in  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  under  terrible  apprehensions. 
However,  they  paid  respect  to  his  quality  of  deputy,  and 
dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treatment  of  his  person.  The 
Gauls  marched  away  immediately,  resumed  their  route  to  the 
Danube,  and  plundered  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcement,  might  have 
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given  the  Romans  great  trouble.  He  coukl  have  detached 
those  Grauls  into  Thessaly,  where  they  might  have  plundered 
the  country,  and  taken  the  strongest  places.  By  that  means, 
remaining  quiet  about  the  river  Enipeus,  he  might  have  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans  either  to  have  penetrated  into 
Macedonia,  of  which  he  might  have  barred  the  entrance  with 
his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer  in  the  country, 
because  they  could  have  drawn  no  provisions  as  before  from 
Thessaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste.  The 
avarice  by  which  he  was  governed,  prevented  his  making  any 
uae  of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature. 
Urged  by  the  conditio^  of  his  affiiirs,  and  the  extreme  danger 
that  threatened  him,  he  had  at  length  consented  to  give  Gen- 
tius  the  three  hundred  talents,  which  he  had  demanded  for 
more  than  a  year,  for  raising  troops  and  fitting  out  a  fleet. 
Pantauchus  had  negotiated  this  treaty  for  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  had  begun  by  paying  the  king  of  lllyria  ten  talents 
(ten  thousand  crowns)  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him. 
Grentios  despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  them  persons 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  receive  the  money.  He  directed 
them  also,  when  all  should  be  concluded,  to  join  Perseus's 
ambassadors,  and  to  go  with  them  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to 
induce  that  republic  to  form  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantau- 
chus had  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodians  came  into  it, 
Rome  would  not  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  three  powers 
united.  Perseus  received  those  ambassadors  with  all  possible 
marks  of  distinction.  After  the  interchange  of  hostages,  and 
the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver 
the  three  hundred  talents.  The  ambassadors  and  agents  of 
the  lUyrian  repaired  to  Pella,  where  the  money  was  told  down 
to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, to  be  conveyed  into  lUyria.  Perseus  had  covertly  given 
orders  to  the  persons  charged  with  this  convoy,  to  march 
slowly,  and  by  short  joumies,  and  when  they  arrived  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  to  stop  for  his  further  orders. 
During  all  this  time,  Pantauchus,  who  had  remaided  at  the 
court  of  lllyria,  pressed  the  king  with  great  earnestness  to 
declare  against  the  Romans  by  some  act  of  hostility.     In  the 
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mean  while  arrived  ambassadors  from  the  Romans,  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  Gentius.  He  had  already  received  ten  talents 
by  way  of  earnest,  and  was  informed  that  the  whole  sum  was 
upon  tbe  road.  Upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantauchus» 
in  violation  of  all  rights  human  and  divine,  he  caused  the  two 
ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
spies.  As  soon  as  Perseus  had  received  this  news,  believing 
him  sufficiently  and  irretrievably  engaged  against  the  Romans 
by  so  glaring  an  act,  he  recalled  those  who  carried  the  three 
hundred  talents;  congratulating  himself  in  secret  upon  the 
good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity  in  saving 
his  money.  But  he  did  not  see  that  he  only  kept  it  in  reserve 
for  the  victor ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  de- 
fending himself  against  him,  and  to  conquer  him,  according  to 
the  maxim  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the  most  illustrious 
of  hii  pre<lecessors,  who  used  to  say,  '  That  victory  should  be 
purchased  with  money,  and  not  money  saved- at  the  expense 
of  victory.' 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  &voar- 
able  reception  at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted  to  them, 
by  which  the  republic  had  resolved  to  employ  all  their  credit 
and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  make  peace,  and  to 
declare  against  that  which  should  refuse  to  accept  proposals 
for  an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their 
posts  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  the  consul  to  Macedonia, 
Octavius  to  Oreum  with  the  fleet,  and  Anicius  into  lUyria. 

The  success  of  the  latter  was  as  rapid  as  fortunate.  He 
was  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Gentius,  and  put  an  end  to  it 
before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  it  was  begun.  Its  duration 
was  only  of  thirty  days.  Having  treated  Scorda,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  with  great  mo- 
deration, the  other  cities  soon  followed  its  example.  Grentius 
himself  was  reduced  to  come  and  throw  himself  at  Anicius*s 
feet  to  implore  his  mercy ;  confessing,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  abandoned  the  party  of  the 
Romans.  The  prsetor  treated  him  with  humanity*  His  first 
care  was  to  take  the  two  ambassadors  out  of  prison.  He  sent 
one  of  them,  named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of 
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his  victory,  and  some  days  after  caused  Gentias  to  be  conducted 
thither,  with  his  mother,  wife*  children,  brother,  and  the  prin*> 
cipal  lords  of  the  country.  The  sight  of  such  illnstrious  pri-* 
soners  very  much  augmented  the  people's  joy.  Public  thanks- 
givings were  made  to  the  gods,  and  the  temples  were  crowded 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  Amilius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found 
Perseus  encamped  near  the  sea,  at  the  fi)Ot  of  mount  Olympus, 
in  places  which  seemed  inaccessible.  He  had  the  Enipeus  in 
front,  whose  banks  were  very  high ;  and  on  the  side  where  he 
lay,  he  had  thrown  up  strong  intrenchments,  with  towers  at 
proper  distances,  on  which  were  placed  balistfls,  and  other 
machines  for  dischaiging  darts  and  stones  upon  the  enemy,  if 
they  ventured  to  approach.  Perseus  had  fortified  himself  in 
such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  himself  entirely  secure, 
and  gave  him  hopes  of  weakening,  and  at  last  repulsing,  Paulus 
^mUius  by  length  of  time,  and  the  difficulties  he  would  find 
in  subsisting  his  troops  and  maintaining  his  ground,  in  a 
country  already  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  cope 
with.  Paulus  ^milius  employed  his  thoughts  solely  in  pre- 
paring every  thing  for  action,  and  was  continually  meditating 
expedients  and  measures  for  executing  some  enterprise  with 
success.  He  began  by  establishing  an  exact  and  severe  disci« 
pline  in  his  army,  which  he  found  corrupted  by  the  licentious* 
ness  in  which  it  had  been  suffered  to  Uve.  He  reformed 
several  things,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  arms  of  the  troops,  as 
the  duty  of  sentinels.  It  had  been  a  custom  amongst  the 
soldiers  to  criticize  their  general,  to  examine  all  his  actions 
amongst  themselves,  to  prescribe  his  duties,  and  to  point  out 
what  he  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with 
resolution  and  dignity.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that 
such  discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier ;  that  he  ought  to 
make  only  three  things  his  business :  the  care  of  his  body,  in 
order  to  render  it  robust  and  active ;  that  of  his  arms,  to  keep 
them  always  clean,  and  in  good  condition ;  and  that  of  his 
provisions,*  that  he  might  be  always  in  readiness  to  march 
upon  the  first  notice ,  that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely  upon 

*  The  Romui  fokUers  sometinMi  carried  proviaions  for  ten  or  twelve  dayt. 
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the  goodness  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his 
general.  That  for  himself,  he  should  omit  nothing  that  might 
be  necessary  to  give  them  occasion  to  evince  their  valour;  and 
that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their  duty  well  when  the 
signal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this  dis- 
course. The  old  soldiers  declared  that  they  had  never  known 
their  duty  aright  till  that  day.  A  surprising  change  was  im- 
mediately observed  in  the  camp.  Nobody  was  idle  in  it.  The 
soldiers  were  seen  sharpening  their  swords,  polishing  their 
helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields ;  practising  an  active  motion 
under  their  arms;  whirling  their  javelins,  and  brandishing  their 
naked  swords ;  in  short,  forming  and  inuring  themselves  to  all 
military  exercises :  so  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  upon 
the  first  opportunity  they  should  have  of  coming  to  blows  with 
the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  very  commodiously,  but  wanted 
water,  which  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  I^aulus 
.£miliu8,  whose  thoughts  extended  to  every  thing,  seeing 
mount  Olympus  before  him  very  high,  and  covered  all  over 
with  trees  extremely  green  and  flourishing,  judged,  from  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  springs 
of  water  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  same*  time 
ordered  openings  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  pits  to  be 
dug  in  the  sand.  The  surfiice  *  was  scarce  broken  up,  when 
springs  of  water  were  seen  to  run,  muddy  at  first,  and  in  small 
quantities,  but  in  a  little  while  very  clear,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. This  event,  though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
soldiers  as  a  singular  favour  of  the  gods,  who  had  taken  Paul  us 
^milius  under  their  protection  ;  and  made  him  -more  beloved 
and  respected  by  them  than  before. 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp, — ^the 
ardour  of  the  soldiers,  their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various 
exercises  by  which  they  prepared  themselves  for  combat, — he 
began  to  be  truly  disquieted,  and  perceived  plainly  that  he  had 
no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius,  an  Hostilius,  or  a  Marcius ; 

*  Viz  deducta  summa  arena  arat^  cum  acaiurigiQea  turbid«  prtmo  et  tanuat 
cmicare,  dein  liquidam  mnltamque  fundere  aquam,  velut  deum  dono,  coperaot. 
AliquantuiB  ea  quoque  res  duel  fomib  el  aacioritatui  apud  milites  adjecit.     Liv. 
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and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  changed,  together  with 
the  general.  He  redoubled  his  attention  and  application  on 
his  side,  animated  his  soldiers,  employed  himself  in  forming 
them  by  different  exercises,  added  new  fortifications  to  the  old, 
and  used  all  means  to  secure  his  camp  from  danger  or  insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  lllyria, 
and  of  the  taking  of  the  king  with  all  his  family.  This  caused 
incredibks  joy  in  the  Roman  army,  and  excited  amongst  the 
soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  signalize  themselves  also 
on  their  ude.  For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in 
difierent  parts,  for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the 
other,  either  in  valour  or  gk>ry.  Perseus  endeavoured  at  first 
to  suppress  this  news,  but  his  care  to  stifle  it  only  served  to 
make  it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm  was  general 
amongst  his  troops,  and  made  them  apprehensive  of  the  same 
fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to 
make  the  same  proposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peace,  that 
at  Rome  had  so  highly  offended  the  senate.  It  is  easy  to  judge 
in  what  manner  they  were  received  in  the  camp.  Some,  in 
&e  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  having  them  dismissed  with 
insult.  The  consul  thought  the  best  way  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would  give  them 
an  answer  in  fifteen  days.  To  show  how  little  he  valued  the 
pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodians,  he  assembled  his  council 
to  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  entering  upon  action.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Roman  army,  which  the  year  before  pene- 
trated into  Macedonia,  had  quitted  it,  and  returned  into  Thes- 
saly ;  perhaps  upon  account  of  provisions  :  for  at  present  they 
consulted  upon  measures  for  opening  a  passage  into  Macedo- 
nia* Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempting 
to  force  the  enemy's  intrencbments  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Enipeus.  They  observed  that  the  Macedonians,  who  the 
year  before  had  been  driven  from  higher  and  better  fortified 
places,  could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Others  were  of  opinion  that  Octavius,  with  the  fleet,  should  go 
to  Thessalonica,  and  ravage  the  sea-^coasts,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  king,  by  that  diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from 
the  Enipeus  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  thereby  leave 
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the  passage  open.  It  is  highly  imortant  for  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced general  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  choose  what  measures 
he  pleases.  Paulus  i£milius  had  quite  different  views.  He 
saw  that  the  Enipeus,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation  as 
from  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it«  was  inac- 
cessible. He  knew  besides,  without  mentioning  the  machines 
disposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more 
«txpert  than  his  own  in  discharging  javelins  and  darts.  To 
undertake  the  forcing  of  such  impenetrable  lines  as  those  were, 
had  been  to  expose  his  troops  to  inevitable  slaughter ;  and  a 
good  general  spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  because  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  their  father,  and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preserve 
them  as  his  children.  He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  for  some  days, 
without  making  the  least  movement.  Plutarch  says,  that  it 
was  believed  there  never  was  an  example  of  two  armies  so 
numerous,  that  lay  so  long  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  iu 
such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranquillity.  At  any 
other  time  the  soldiers  would  have  murmured  through  ardour 
and  impatience ;  but  Paulus  ^milius  had  taught  them  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  for 
information,  he  was  told  by  two  Perrhoebian  merchants,  whose 
prudence  and  fidelity  he  had  experienced,  that  there  was  a  way 
through  Perrhoebia,  which  led  to  Pythium,  a  town  situated 
upon  the  brow  of  mount  *  Olympus :  that  this  way  was  not  of 
difficult  acce  s,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had  sent  thi- 
ther a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men.  He  conceived  that, 
in  causing  an  attack  to  be  made  in  the  night,  and  at  unawares, 
by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might  be  beaten  from  this  post, 
and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to 
amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent 
for  the  praetor  Octavius,  and  having  imparted  his  plan  to  him, 
he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Heraclea,  and  to  take 
ten  days'  provisions  with  him  for  a  thousand  men  ;  in  order  to 
make  Perseus  believe  that  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  sea- 
coasts.  At  the  same  time  he  made  his  son  Fabius  Maximus^ 
then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son-in-law  of  Scipio 

*  The  perpendicular  height  of  mount  Olympus    vbere  Pythium  was  situated,  was 
upwards  uf  ten  stadia,  or  a  mile  and  a  quaiter. 
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Africanus,  set  out :  he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  five  thou- 
sand chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  march  by  the  sea- 
side towards  Heraclea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there,  accord- 
ing to  what  had  been  proposed  in  the  council.  When  they 
arrived  there,  the  prsstor  told  them  the  consul's  orders.  As 
soon  as  it  was  night,  quitting  their  route  by  the  coast,  they 
advanced  without  halting  towards  Pythium,  over  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  conducted  by  the  two  Perrhcebian  guides.  It  had 
been  concluded  that  they  should  arrive  there  the  third  day, 
before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time  Paulus  Amilius,  to  amuse  the  enemy, 
and  prevent  his  having  any  other  thoughts,  the  next  day  in  the 
morning  detached  his  light-armed  troops,  as  if  he  intended  to 
attack  the  Macedonians.  They  came  to  a  slight  engagement 
Ji  the  very  channel  of  the  river,  which  was  then  very  low. 
The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the  river, 
had  a  declivity  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  the  stream  was  a 
thousand  paces  broad.  The  action  passed  in  the  sight  of  the 
king  and  consul,  who  were  each  with  his  troops  in  the  front  of 
their  camps.  The  consul  caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded 
towards  noon.  The  loss  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides.  The 
next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  at  the  same  hour ;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued 
longer.  The  Romans  had  not  only  those  upon  their  hands 
with  whom  they  fought ;  but  the  enemy,  from  the  tops  of  the 
towers  placed  along  the  banks,  poured  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones  upon  them.  The  consul  lost  many  more  of  his  people 
this  day,  and  made  them  retire  late.  The  third  day  Paulus 
^milius  lay  still,  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage 
near  the  sea.  Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger 
that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  had  arrived  in  the  ni^t  of  the  third  day  near  Py- 
thium.  His  troops  were  very  much  fatigued,  for  which  reason 
he  made  them  rest  themselves  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet.  But  on  a  su  iden 
a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  from  Scipio*s  troops,  roused 
him  from  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass  the 
Romans  had  taken  to  surprise  htm.  The  king,  terrified  with 
ihe  news,  detached  immediately  ten  thousand  foreign  soldiers, 
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with  two  thousaod  Macedoaiaaa*  under  the  ootmnaad  of  MJlo» 
and  ordered  them  with  all  poseible  diligence  to  take  (lossession 
of  an  eminence^  which  the  Romans  had  stiU  to  pass  before 
they  arrived  at  Pythimn.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before 
them.  A  very  severe  engagement  ensued  upon  this  eminenoey 
and  the  victory  was  for  ^ome  time  in  suspense.  But  the  kiag's 
detachment  at  length  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  were  put  to 
the  rout  Scipio  pursued  them  vigorously,  aad  led  his  victo- 
rious troops  into  the  plain. 

When  those  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they 
occasioned  so  great  a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately  decamped, 
and  retired  by  his  rear,  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  almost  in 
despair.  He  held  a  great  council,  to  deliberate  upoo  the 
measures  he  was  to  pursue.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was 
best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  to  try  the  pj^ance  of  a 
battle,  or  to  divide  his  troops  among  his  towns,  supply  them 
well  with  provisions,  and  expect  .the  eneipay  there,  who  could 
not  subsist  long  in  a  country,  which  he  would  take  care  to  lay 
waste,  and  which  could  furnish  neither  forage  for  the  hors^, 
nor  provisions  for  the  men.  The  latter  resolution  was  attended 
with  great  inconveniences,  and  betokened  a  prince  reduced  tf> 
the  last  extremity,  and  destitute  of  either  hope  or  cesource ; 
not  to  mention  the  hatred  he  would  draw  upon  himself  by 
ruining  the  country,  which  was  to  be  not  only  commanded  but 
executed  in  person  by  the  king  himself.  Whilst  Perseus, 
uncertain  what  to  resolve,  fluctuated  in  doubt,  the  principal 
officers  represented  to  him,  that  his  army  was  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  Romans ;  that  his  tioops  were  determined  to 
behave  well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  defend ;  that 
being  himself  witness  of  all  their  actions,  and  fighting  at  their 
head,  they  would  behave  with  double  ardour^  and  give  proofii 
of  their  valour  in  emulation  of  each  other.  These  reasons 
reanimated  the  prince.  He  retired  under  the  walls  of  Pydna, 
where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle.  He  forgot 
nothing  that  might  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  his  ground, 
assigned  every  one  his  post,  and  gave  all  his  orders  with  great 
presence  of  mind ;  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  soon  as 
they  appeared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare  level  country,  very 
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fit  for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle 
Upon  the  right  and  left  there  was  a  ridge  of  little  hilia,  which, 
joining  together,  gave  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  archers  a 
secure  retreat,  and  also  aflbrded  them  the  means  of  concealing 
their  march  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to  charge  them  in 
flank.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  was  covered  by  two  small 
rivers,  wnich  had  not  much  water  at  that  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  season,  (for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  summer,)  but 
whose  steep  bonks  would  give  the  lUKnaos  great  trouble,  and 
break  their  ranks. 

Paulufl  .fimiUus  being  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  having  joined 
Scipio's  detachment,  marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle  against  the  enemy ;  keeping  always 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  convenience  of  having  provisions 
brought  in  barks  from  the  Roman  fleet.  But  when  he  came 
in  view  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good  dis- 
position of  their  army,  and  the  number  of  their  troops,  he  halted, 
to  deliberaie  upon  what  .he  had  to  do. 

The  young  oflBcers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the 
battle,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  came  to  him  to 
entrcjat  him  to  give  battle  without  any  delay.  Scipio,  whose 
boldness  was  increased  by  his  late  success  upon  mount  Olym- 
pus, distinguiBhed  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness, 
and  the  urgency  of  his  request  He  represented  to  him  that 
the  generals,  his  predecessors,  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape 
out  of  their  hands  by  delays.  That  he  was  afraid  Perseus 
would  fly  in  the  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  pursue 
him,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty^  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  in  making  the  army  take  great  compasses  through 
defiles  and  forests,  as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  years. 
He  advised  him,  therefore,  whilst  the  enemy  was  in  the  open 
field,  to  attack  him.  immediately,  and  not  to  let  slip  so  fair  an 
occasion  of  conquering  him. 

'  Formerly,'  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio,  '  I  thought 
as  you  do  now,  and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  shall 
give  you  the  reasons  of  my  conduct  another  time  ;  at  present 
rely  upon  the  discretion  of  an  old  general.'  The  young  officer 
was  sUent,  well  convinced  that  the  consul  had  good  reasons 
for  acting  as  he  did. 
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After  having  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops,  whc 
were  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle,  and  to  present  a  front,  as  if  they  intended  to 
engage.  They  were  disposed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Romans,®  in  three  lines :  at  the  same  time  the  pioneers,  covered 
by  those  lines,  were  employed  in  forming  a  camp.  As  they 
were  a  great  number,  the  work  was  soon  completed.  The 
consul  then  made  the  battalions  file  off  gradually,  beginning 
with  the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off 
the  whole  army  into  the  intrenchments,  without  confusion, 
disorder,  or  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  The  king,  on  his 
side,  seeing  the  Romans  declined  fighting,  retired  also  into  his 
camp. 

It  was  an  inviolable  law*  amongst  the  Romans,  though  they 
were  to  stay  only  one  day  or  night  in  a  place,  to  enclose  them- 
selves in  a  well-fortified  camp :  by  that  means  they  placed  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  insult,  and  avoided  all  surprise.  The 
soldiers  looked  upon  this  military  abod6  as  their  city;  the 
intrenchments  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents,  of  houses. 
In  case  of  a  battle,  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the  camp  served 
for  their  retreat  and  refuge ;  and,  if  victorious,  they  found  it  a 
place  of  quiet  and  security. 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  their 
refreshment ;  whilst  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going 
to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and 
already  very  high)  began  to  grow  dark ;  and  the  light  failing  by 
little  and  little,  it  changed  its  colour  several  times,  and  was  at 
length  totally  eclipsed.  A  tribune,  called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  having  assembled  the 
soldiers  the  day  before  with  the  consul's  permission,  had  ap- 
prized them  of  the  eclipse,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  exact 
moment  when  it  would  begin,  and  how  long  it  would  continue. 
The  Roman  soldiers  therefore  were  not  astonished  at  this  acci- 
dent ;  they  only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had.  more  than  human 
knowledge.     But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Macedonians  were 

*  HasUti.     PriDcipes.    Triarii. 

*  Majores  vastri  castra  munita  portum  ad  omnes  casus  exercitfis  ducebant  ease. — 
Fatria  altera  est  militaris  h»c  sedes,  vallumque  pro  monibus  et  tentorium  suum 
cuiqae  militi  domus  ac  penates  sunt— -Ca  tra  sunt  victori  receptaculum,  victo  perfu- 
giam.     Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  39. 
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seized  ^ith  horror  and  dread ;  and  it  was  whispered  throughout 
all  the  army,  that  this  prodigy  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  was  a  very  religious 
observer  of  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or 
rather  very  superstitious,  employed  himself  in  ofiering  oxen  to 
Hercules.  He  sacrificed  twenty,  one  after  another,  without 
finding  any  favourable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  those  victims. 
At  length,  at  the  one-and-twentieth,  he  imagined  he  saw  such 
as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he  only  defended  himself, 
without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  vowed  a 
sacrifice  to  the  same  god  of  a  hundred  oxen,  with  public  games. 
Having  made  an  end  of  all  these  religious  ceremonies,  ab6ut 
nine  in  the  morning  he  assembled  his  council.  He  had  heard 
complaints  of  his  slowness  in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  was 
anxious  therefore  to  give  this  assembly  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct, especially  out  of  regard  for  Scipio,  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  having  given  battle  the  day 
before,  were,  first,  because  the  enemy's  army  was  much  supe- 
rior in  number  to  his  own,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  weaken 
considerably  by  the  great  detachment  requisite  to  guard  the 
baggage.  In  the  second  place,  would  it  have  been  consistent 
with  prudence  to  engage  troops  entirely  fresh,  with  his,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were  by  a  long  and  painful  march,  by  the  excess- 
ive weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  which 
they  had  been  almost  broiled,  and  by  thirst,  which  gave  them 
almost  insupportable  pain?  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted 
strongly  on  the  indispensable  necessity  a  good  general  was 
under,  not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well-intrenched  camp  behind 
him,  which  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serve  the  army  for  a 
retreat.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with  bidding  them  pre[)are 
for  battle  the  same  day. 

We  see  here,*  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
duty  of  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers,  and  that  of  a  general ; 
the  former  have  only  to  desire  to  engage,  and  behav^e  well  in 
battle;  but  the  general's  business  is  to  foresee,  weigh,  and 
compare  every  thing,  in  order  to  choose  his  measures  with 
mature  deliberation ;  and  frequently  by  a  wise  delay  of  some 

*  Divtsa  inter  exercitam  ducesque  munia.  Militibus  cupidinem  pugnandi  conve- 
nire ;  duces  provideodo,  consultando,  cundatione  s«pius  qujim  leraerltate  prodesse. 
Tacit.  Hitl.  I.  iii.  c.  20. 
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days,  or  even  hours,  he  preserves  an  army,  which  an  inconsi- 
derate precipitation  might  have  exposed  to  ruin. 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both 
sides,  it  was,  however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the 
battle,  than  the  order  of  the  generals,  who  were  not  in  great 
haste  on  either  side.  Some  Thracian  soldiers  charged  a  party 
of  Romans  in  their  return  from  foraging  Seven  hundred 
Ligurians  ran  to  assist  those  foragers.  The  Macedonians 
caused  troops  to  advance,  to  support  the  Tiiracians ;  and  the 
reinforcements  on  both  sides  continually  increasing,  the  battle 
at  length  became  general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Polyhius, 
and  after  him  of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle : 
this  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  give  a  just  idea  of  it,  what 
Plutarch  says  being  quite  different  from  the  little  which  remains 
of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
distinguished  themselves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.  Upon  which  Paulus  .£milius  advanced  to  the 
front  ranks,  and  found,  that  the  Macedonians,  who  formed  the 
head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the  points  of  their  pikes  into  the 
shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their  swords ; 
and  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  the 
enemies  joined  their  bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes.  This 
rampart  of  brass  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions, 
filled  him  with  astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  spoke  after- 
wards of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sight  made  upon  him,  so 
strong  as  to  make  him  doubt  the  success  of  the  battle.  But 
not  to  discourage  his  troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his 
anxiety;  and  appearing  with  a  gay  and  serene  countenance, 
rode  through  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or  cuirass,  animating 
them  with  his  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  example. 
The  general,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  seen  exposing 
himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Pelignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  not  being  able  to  break  it  with  their 
utmost  endeavours,  one  of  their  officers  took  the  standard  of 
his  company,  and  tossed  it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.     The 
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rest  threw  themselves*  in  consequence,  like  desperate  nieti» 
apon  that  battalion.  Astonishing  actions  of  valour  ensued  on 
both  sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  slaughter.  The  Pelignians 
eodeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with  their 
swords,  or  to  push  them  back  with  their  bucklers ;  striving 
sometimes  to  pull  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  to  turn  them 
aside*  in  order  to  open  themselves  an  entrance  between  them. 
But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping  close  order,  and  holding 
their  pikes  in  both  hand.%  presented  that  iron  rampart,  and 
gave  such  violent  strokes  to  those  that  rushed  upon  them,  that, 
piercing  shields  and  cuirasses,  they  laid  the  boldest  of  the 
Pelignians  dead,  who,  without  any  caution,  continued  to  throw 
themselves  headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  rush  upon  a  death  they  saw  before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  put  into  disorder,  the  second 
was  discouraged,  and  began  to  fall  back.  They  did  not  indeed 
fly ;  but,  instead  of  advancing,  they  retreated  towards  mount 
Olocris.*  When  Paulus  iEmilius  saw  that,  he  tore  bis  clothes, 
and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon  the  first 
troops  having  given  way,  that  the  Komans  were  afraid  to  face 
the  phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  thick  with  pikes, 
and  close  as  an  impenetrable  intrenchment ;  and  continuing 
invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broken  nor  opened.  But  at 
length  the  inequality  of  the  ground^  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
front  of  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue  every 
where  that  line  of  bucklers  and  pikes,  Paulus  i£milius  observed 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  openings  and 
intervals,  and  that  it  fell  back  on  one  side,  whilst  it  advanced 
on  the  other;  as  must  necessarily  hapi)en  in  great  armies, 
when  the  troops,  not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigour,  fight 
also  with  difierent  success. 

Paulus  .£milius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how  to  im- 
prove all  advantages,  dividing  his  troops  into  platoons,  gave 
orders  for  them  to  fall  into  the  void  spaces  of  the  enemy's  line, 
and  to  attack  them  no  longer  in  front  by  a  general  charge,  but 
by  small  detachments,  and  in  difierent  places  at  the  same  time. 
This  order,  so  critically  given,  occasioned  the  gaining  of  the 
battle.     The  Romans  immediately  fell  into  the  void  spaces,  and 

*  Tliat  m  wnUin  was  probably  part  of  Olympus. 
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thereby  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  use  their  long  pikes, 
charging  them  in  Bank  and  rear,  where  they  were  uncovered. 
The  phalanx  was  broken  in  au  instant ;  and  all  its  force,  which 
consisted  solely  in  its  union  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
together,  vanished  and  disappeared.  When  they  came  to  fight 
man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  platoon,  the  Macedonians  with  their 
short  swords  struck  upon  the  Roman  shields,  which  were  strong 
and  solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from  head  to  foot ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  they  opposed  only  small  bucklers  against  the 
swords  of  the  Romans,  which  were  heavy  and  strong,  and 
handled  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  scarce  discharged 
a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The  phalanx  having 
lost  their  advantage,  and  being  taken  on  their  weak  side,  stood 
their  ground  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  at  length  overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode 
off  full  speed  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into 
the  city  of  Pydna,  under  pretence  of  going  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  Hercules ;  as  if,  says  Plutarch,  Hercules  were  a  god  that 
would  receive  the  sacrifices  of  abject  cowaids,  or  give  ear  to 
unjust  vows ;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be  victorious, 
who  durst  not  face  his  enemy :  whereas  the  same  god  received 
the  prayer  of  Paulus  ^milius,  because  he  asked  victory  with 
sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  while  he  fought  valiantly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was 
warmest,  and  where  the  Romans  found  the  greatest  resistance. 
It  was  there  also,  that  the  son  of  Cato,  Paulus  iEmilius's  son- 
in-law,  after  having  done  prodigies  of  valour,  unhappily  lost 
his  sword,  which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon^this  accident, 
quite  distracted  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks, 
and  assembling  a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  young  soldiers,  he 
rushed  headlong  and  furious  upon  the  Macedonians.  After 
extraordinary  efforts,  and  a  most  bloody  slaughter,  they  made 
the  latter  give  way ;  and  remaining  masters  of  the  ground^  they 
proceeded  to  search  for  the  sword,  which  they  found  at  last 
with  great  difficulty  under  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies. 
Transported  with  that  good  fortune,  and  raising  shouts  of 
victory,  they  fell  with  new  ardour  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as 
yet  stood  firm ;  so  that  at  length  the  three  thousand  Macedo- 
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nians  who  remained,  and  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  phalanx, 
were  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  not  a  man  of  them  quitting  his 
rank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled ,  and  so  great 
a  number  of  them  were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  toot 
of  the  mountain,  was  covered  with  the  dead ;  and  the  next 
day,  when  the  Romans  passed  the  river  Leucus,  they  found 
the  waters  etill  stained  with  blood.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of 
five-and-twenty  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians 
perished  in  this  battle.  The  Romans  lost  only  a  hundred,  and 
made  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners.  The  cavalry, 
which  had  no  share  in  this  battle,  seeing  the  foot  put  to  the 
rout,  had  retired  ;  and  the  Romans,  whose  fury  was  principally 
directed  against  the  phalanx,  did  not  think  at  that  time  of 
pursuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that  the  charge, 
which  began  at  three  in  the  aftemoou,  was  followed  by  the 
victory  before  four.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  employed  in  the 
pursuit,  which  was  carried  very  &r ;  so  that  the  troops  did  not 
return  till  late  in  the  night.  All  the  servants  in  the  army  went 
out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great  shouts  of  joy,  and  con- 
ducted them  with  torches  to  the  camp,  where  they  had  made 
illuminations,  and  covered  the  tents  with  wreaths  of  ivy  *  and 
crowns  of  laurel. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  victory,  the  general  was  in 
extreme  affliction.  Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle,  the 
youngest,  who  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  whom  he  loved 
with  most  tenderness,  because  he  had  already  given  great 
hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.  The  camp  was  in  an  uni- 
versal alarm,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a  mournful 
silence.  They  searched  for  him  with  torches  amongst  the 
dead,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  when  the  night  was  very 
far  advanced,  and  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  more,  he 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended  by  only  two  or  three  of 
his  comrades,  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  Paulus 
JEmilius  thought  he  had  recovered  him  from  the  dead,  and 

*  Thin  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans.  Ciesar  writes  in  the  third  book  of  the 
civil  war,  that  he  found  in  Pomper's  camp  the  tents  of  Lentuius,  and  some  others, 
covered  with  ivy.     L.  etiam  Lentuh  et  nonnulloram  Ubemacula  prutecta  hcderi. 
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did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy  of  his  victory  till  that  moment. 
He  was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  losses  no  less  to  be  de« 
plored.  The  young  Roman,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  the  second 
Scipio,  who  was  afterwaitls  called  African  as,  and  Numantinus 
from  having  destroyed  Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The 
consul  immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction 
(of  whom  his  son  Fabius  was  one)  to  carry  the  news  of  this 
victory  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight,  had  passed 
the  city  of  Fydna,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella,  with  all  his 
cavalry,  which  had  escaped  from  the  battle  without  striking  a 
blow.  The  foot  soldiers'  that  fled  in  disorder,  meeting  them 
upon  the  road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calling 
them  cowards  and  traitors ;  and  carrying  their  resentment 
further,  they  pulled  them  off  their  horses,  and  wounded  a  great 
number  of  them.  The  king,  who  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  that  tumult,  quitted  the*  high  road,  and,  that  he  might  not 
be  known,  folded  up  his  royal  mantle,  put  it  behind  him,  took 
the  diadem  from  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand ;  and,  in 
order  to  discourse  with  his  friends  with  the  more  ease,  he 
alighted,  and  led  his  horse  in  his  hand.'  Several  of  those  who 
attended  him  took  different  routes  from  his,  under  various  pre- 
texts ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  than  to  shun 
the  fury  of  their  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate 
and  inflame  his  natural  ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three 
only  remained  with  him,  and  those  all  foreigners.  Evander 
of  Crete,  whom  he  had  employed  to  assassinate  king  Eumenes, 
was  one  of  them.     He  retained  his  fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Fella,  he  stabbed  two  of 
his  treasurers  with  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to 
represent  to  him  the  faults  he  had  committed,  and,  with  ill- 
timed  freedom,  to  give  him  their  advice  upon  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  for  the  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treat- 
ment of  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  who  had 
failed  only  out  of  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  zeal,  entirely  lost 
him  the  affection  of  every  one.  Alarmed  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal desertion  of  his  officers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe   at   Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  night  to  go  to 
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Amphipolis,  carrying  along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasures.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  sent  deputies  to  Paulus 
/£milius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From  Amphipolis  he  went 
into  die  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedonia  opened 
their  gates  to  the  victor,  and  made  their  submission. 

The  consul  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day  at 
Pella,  the  happy  situation  of  which  he  admired.  The  king's 
treasures  had  been  kept  in  this  city  :  but  only  the  three  hun- 
dred talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius,  king  of  Thrace,  and  after- 
wards caused  to  be  brought  back^  were  found  there.  Paulus 
^milius,  having  been  informed  that  Perseus  was  in  Samo- 
thracia,  repaired  to  Amphipolis,  in  order  to  pass  from  thence 
into  that  island. 

He  was  encamped  ^  at  Siree,*  in  the  country  of  the  Odoman- 
tes,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Perseus,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  three  deputies  of  inconsiderable  birth  and 
condition.  He  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears  when  he 
reflected  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  of  which  the 
present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a  sensible  example.  But 
when  he  saw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  '  Per- 
seus the  king,  to  the  consul  Paulus  ^milius,  greeting ;'  the 
stupid  ignorance  of  his  condition  in  which  that  prince  seemed 
to  be,  extinguished  in  him  all  sense  of  compassion ;  and  though 
the  tenour  of  the  letter  was  couched  in  an  humble  and  suppliant 
style,  and  little  consistent  with  the  royal  dignity,  he  dismissed 
the  deputies  without  ah  answer.  How  haughty  were  these 
proud  republicans*  to  degrade  an  unfortunate  king  immediately 
in  this  manner!  Perseus  perceived  what  name  he  was  hence- 
forth to  forget.  He-  wrote  a  second  letter,  to  which  he  only 
put  his  name,  without  the  addition  of  his  quality.  He  de- 
manded that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him, 
which  was  granted.  This  negotiation  had  no  effect,  because, 
on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would  not  renounce  the  royal  dignity, 
and  Paulus  ^milius,  on  the  other,  insisted,  that  he  should 
submit  his  fate  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman 
people. 

^  Uv.  I.  Jilv.  n.  3—9.     Plut.  in  Paui.  Mmil.  p.  269,  270 

*  An  obscure  unknown  city,  upon  Ibe  eastern  frontier  of  tfacedonia. 
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During  this  time  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  arrived  at  Samothracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseus  by 
force  out  of  that  asylum,  through  respect  to  the  gods  who 
presided  in  it ;  but  he  endeavoured  by  promises  and  threats  to 
induce  him  to  quit  it,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Romans. 
His  endeavours  were  inefieotual. 

A  young  Roman,  (named  Acilius,)  either  of  his  own  accord, 
or  in  concert  with  the  pnetor,  took  another  course  to  draw  the 
king  out  of  his  sanctuary.  Having  entered  the  assembly  of 
the  Samothracians,  which  was  then  held,  he  said  to  them  : 
'  Is  it  a  truth,  or  is  it  without  any  foundation,  that  your  island 
is  held  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  throughout  all  its 
extent?'  Upon  being  answered  by  all  present  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  so :  *  How  then  (continued  he)  do  you  suffer  its 
sanctity  to  be  violated  by  a  homicide,  contaminated  with  the 
blood  of  king  Eumenes  ?  And  as  all  religious  ceremonies 
begin  by  the  exclusion  of  those  whose  hands  are  impure,  how 
can  you  suffer  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled  by  the 
presence  of  an  infamous  murderer?'  This  accusation  was 
directed  against  Perseus ;  but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather 
to  apply  it  to  Evander,  whom  all  the  world  knew  to  have  been 
the  agent  in  the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes.  They 
sent  therefore  to  tell  the  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  of 
assassination,  and  that  he  must  appear,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  sanctuary,  to  justify  himself  before  the  judges ; 
or,  if  he  was  afmid  to  do  that,  that  he  should  take  measures 
for  his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple.  The  king  having  sent  for 
Evander,  advised  him  in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  submit  to 
that  trial.  He  had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  advice,  appre- 
hending he  would  declare  that  the  assassination  had  been 
undertaken  by  his  order.  He  therefore  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kill  himself. 
Evander  seemed  at  first  to  consent  to  it,  and  professing  that 
he  had  rather  die  by  poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to 
make  hiv)  escape  by  flight.  The  king  was  aware  of  that  design, 
and  fearing  the  Samothracians  would  let  the  weight  of  their 
resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  offender  from 
the  jiunishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to  lie  killed. 
This  was  polluting  the  sanctuary  with  a  new  crime  ;  but  he 
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corrupted  the  principal  magistrate  with  presents  of  money,  who 
declared  in  the  assembly^  that  Evander  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himself. 

The  prstor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  his 
asylum,  could  do  no  more  than  deprive  him  of  all  means  to 
embark  and  make  his  escape.  However,  notwithstanding  his 
precautions,  Perseus  gained  secretly  a  certain  Cretan,  called 
Oroandes,  who  had  a  merchant  ship,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  receive  him  on  board,  with  all  his  treasures  ;  they  amounted 
to  two  thousand  talents,  that  is,  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  dut,  from  his  extreme  suspicion,  he  did  not 
dispossess  himself  of  the  whole ;  he  sent  only  a  part  of  it  to 
the  ship,  and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on  board  with 
himself.  The  Cretan,  following  the  genius  of  his  country  upon 
this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  sent 
him  in  the  evening,  and  let  Perseus  know,  that  he  had  only 
come  to  the  port  at  midnight  with  his  children,  and  such  of 
his  people  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  his  person. 

llie  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  crept  through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a 
garden,  and  got  out  through  a  ruinous  house,  with  his  wife 
and  son.  The  remainder  of  his  treasures  followed  him.  His 
grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  when  he  was  informed 
that  Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under  sail.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  return  to  his  asylum  with  his  wife  and 
Philip  his  eldest  son.  He  had  intrusted  his  other  children  to 
Ion  of  Thessalonica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  who 
betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes  ;  for  he  delivered  up  his  chil- 
dren to  Octavius ;  which  was  the  principal  cause  that  induced 
Perseus  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  those  who  had  his 
children  in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself  and  Philip  his  son  to 
the  prsetor  Octavius,  who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his 
being  carried  to  the  consul ;  having  first  apprized  him  of  his 
coming.  Paulus  ^milius  sent  his  son-in-law  Tubero  to  meet 
him.  Perseus,  in  a  mourning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  attended 
only  by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for  him  with  a  suffi- 
ciently numerous  train,  seeing  him  approach,  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  advancing  some  few  steps,  ofiered  him  his  hand. 
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Perseus  thi^w  himself  at  his  feet ;  but  he  raised  him  imme- 
diately, and  would  not  suffer  him  to  embrace  his  knees.  Hav- 
ing introduced  him  into  his  tent,  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing 
those  who  formed  the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  him ;  '  What  cause  of  discontent  had 
induced  him  to  enter  with  so  much  animosity  into  a  war  with 
the  Roman  people,  that  exposed  himself  and  his  kingdom  to 
the  greatest  dangers  ?'  As,  instead  of  the  answer  which  every 
body  expected,  the  king,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
shedding  tears,  kept  silence ;  Paulus  i£milius  continued  to  this 
effect :  *  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth,  I  should  be 
less  surprised  at  your  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  the 
Roman  people  for  your  friends  or  enemies.  But  having  been 
present  in  the  war  made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  cer- 
tainly remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have  punctually  ob- 
served on  our  side,  how  could  you  prefer  wax,  rather  than 
peace,  with  a  people,  whose  force  in  the  former,  and  fidelity 
in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced  ?*  Perseus  making 
no  more  answer  to  this  reproach  than  he  had  done  to  the  first 
question :  '  In  whatsoever  manner,  notwithstanding  (resumed 
the  consul)  these  affairs  have  happened,  whether  they  are  the 
effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are  liable,  or  of  chance, 
or  of  that  fatal  destiny  which  superintends  all  things,  take 
courage.  The  clemency  with  which  the  Roman  people  have 
behaved  towards  many  other  kings  and  nations,  ought  to  in- 
spire you,  I  do  not  say  with  some  hope  only,  but  with  almost 
entire  confidence  that  you  will  meet  with  the  same  treatment.' 
He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perseus :  then  turning  towards  the 
Romans,  *  Yon  *  see  (said  he  in  his  own  language)  a  great 
example  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs.  It  is  to  you 
principally,  young  Romans,  I  address  this  discourse.  The 
uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us  every  day,  ought  to 
teach  us  never  to  treat  any  one  with  insolence  and  cruelty  in 
our  prosperity,  nor  rely  too  much  upon  our  present  advantages. 
The  proof  of  real  merit  and  true  valour  is  neither  to  be  too 

*  Exemplum  insigne  cemitis,  inquit,  muUtiotils  rerum  humanarum.     Vobis  hoc 

Iirsecipue  dico,  juvenes.  Ideo  in  secundis  rebuj^^  nihil  in  quemquam  superbe  ac  vio* 
eoter  consuiere  decet,  nee  praesenti  credere  fortaose,  cum,  quid  vesper  ferat,  incertum 
sit.  Is  demurn  vir  crit,  cujus  animum  nee  prospera  flatu  suo  efferet,  nee  advcrsa  in- 
fringet.    Liv. 
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elate  in  good,  Dor  too  dejected  in  bad,  fortune.'  Paidiu 
iEmilius  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged  Tubero  with 
the  care  of  the  king.  He  invited  him  that  day  to  his  table, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  honours  his  present 
condition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter-quarters.  Amphi- 
polis  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops ;  the  rest  were 
distributed  into  the  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  ended  the  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  which  had  continued  four 
years  ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Perseus  had  *  reigned  eleven  years.  He  was  reckoned 
the*  fortieth  king  from  Caranus,  who  was  the  first  that  reigned 
in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  conquest  cost  Paulus  .£milius 
only  fifteen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the 
time  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by 
his  great  exploits,  it  made  considerable  acquisitions,  which  did 
not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe ;  he  an- 
nexed to  it  a  {)art  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  and  acquired  a  kind  of 
empire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia :  and 
in  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  subjected  all 
the  provinces,  of  which  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians  was 
composed,  and  carried  its  victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of 
the  earth;  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies  on 
the  other.  Tliis  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  divided,  or  rather  torn,  into  different  kingdoms  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  each  took  part  to 
himself,  subsisted  during  something  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years :  from  the  exalted  height  to  which  the  victorious 
arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Mace- 
donia. Such  was  the  period  of  the  so  much  boasted  exploits 
of  that  famous  conqueror,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the 
universe ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  the  example  of  the  most 
vain  and  most  frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  iEmilius  had  sent  to  Rome, 
to  carry  thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all 

•  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  4. 

*  Livy,  9uch  as  ^e  have  him,  says  the  tweniir/h.  Ju^itn  the  thirtieth.  It  is 
thought  there  is  an  error  io  the  cipher,  and  that  it  shoiiM  he  corrected,  the  /Vr/tV/A, 
as  in  Eusebiua. 
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possible  diligence  on  their  journey.  But  long  uefore  their 
arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  whilst  the 
games  were  celebrating  in  the  Circus,  it  was  whispered  about, 
that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  news  was  attended  with  clapping  of 
hands  and  cries  of  victory  throughout  the  whole  Circus.  But 
when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  discovered 
that  it  was  a  rumour  without  either  author  or  foundation,  that 
false  and  short-lived  joy  ceased,  and  left  only  a  secret  hope, 
that  it  was  perhaps  the  presage  of  a  victory,  which  either  was 
already,  or  would  soon  be,  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  put  Rome  out  of  pain.  They 
were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated ;  that 
he  was  flying,  and  could  not  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of 
(he  victor.  The  people's  joy,  which  had  been  suspended  till 
then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies  read  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  after- 
wards in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Public  prayers  and 
sacrifices  were  decreed,  and  all  *he  temples  filled  in  an  instaut 
with  mfinite  crowds  of  people,  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  weLt 
thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  signal  protection 
which  they  had  vouchsafed  to  the  republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  'new  consuls  at  Rome,  the  com- 
j^yi  mand  of  the  army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to 
AntlTG.  P&ulus  iEmilius,  and  of  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius : 
^^*  ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate 
affairs  in  Macedonia,  and  five  for  Illyria.  The  senate^  before 
they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission  in  part.  It  was  de- 
creed in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  should 
be  declared  free,  in  order  that  all  nations  might  know,  that  the 
end  of  the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but  to 
deliver  such  as  were  enslaved  ;  so  that  the  one,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  name,  might  always  retain  their  liberty, 
and  the  other,  who  were  under  the  rule  of  kings,  might  be 
treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  them  through  consider- 
ation for  the  Romans,  or  that,  whenever  war  should  arise 
between  those  kings  and  the  Roman  people,  the  nations  might 
know,  that  the  issue  of  those  wars  would  be  victory  for  the 

'Ur.l.xlT.  11.17,  18. 
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Romans,  and  liberty  for  them.  The  senate  also  abolished 
certain  daties  upon  the  mines  and  landed  estates,  because  those 
daties  could  not  be  collected  but  by  the  intervention  of  farmers 
of  the  taxes,  commonly  called  publicans ;  and  that  wherever 
such  sort  *  of  farmers  are  suffered,  the  laws  are  of  no  force, 
and  the  people  are  always  oppressed.  They  established  a 
general  council  for  the  nation,  lest  the  populace  should  cause 
the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate  to  degenerate  into  a 
destructive  licentiousness.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four 
regions,  each  of  which  was  to  have  a  distinct  council,  and  to 
pay  the  Romans  one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  their  kings.  These  were  in  part  the 
orders  with  which  the  commissioners  of  Macedonia  were 
chaiged.  Those  for  lUyria  had  almost  the  same  instructions, 
and  arrived  there  first.  After  having  communicated  their 
commission  to  the  pro-praetor  Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra 
to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  nation.  Anicius  having  ascended  his  tribunal, 
declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  granted 
liberty  to  the  Illyrians,  and  that  the  garrison  should  be  with- 
drawn from  all  the  cities  and  forts  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  to  some  nations,  who  either  before  or  during  the 
war  had  declared  for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
was  added  to  their  liberty ;  and  all  the  rest  were  exonerated 
from  one  half  of  the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  the  king.  Illyria 
was  divided  into  three  regions  or  parts,  which  had  each  of  them 
their  public  council  and  magistrates. 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  ^  arrived  there,  Paulus 
^milius,  who  was  at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn,  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece,  to  see  those  things  with  his 
own  eyes  which  all  the  world  talked  of,  without  knowing  them. 
Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  to  Sulpicius  Grallus,  he 
set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio  his 
son,  and  Athenseus,  king  Eumenes's  brother. 

He  passed  through  Thessaly  in  his  way  to  Delphi,  the  most 
celebrated  oracle  in  the  uAiverse.     The  multitude  and  value  of 

t  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  27, 28.     Plat,  in  Paul.  ^mii.  p.  270. 

*  Et  nbi  publicaniif  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  ?anuro,  sut  libertatem  sociis  nulUm 
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the  presents,  statues,  vases,  and  tripods,  with  which  that  temple 
was  filled,  surprised  him  extremely.  He  there  offered  a  sa- 
crifice to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great  square  pillar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus  was  to  have  been 
placed,  he  caused  his  own  to  be  set  upon  it,  saying,  '  That  the 
vanquished  ought  to  give  place  to  the  victors.' 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  surnamed  Tro- 
pbonius,  and  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which  those  who 
consulted  the  *  oracle  descended.  He  c^ered  a  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  Hercynna,  who  was  believed  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euripiis, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  is  there  very  frequent 
and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aulis,  from  which  port 
the  famous  fleet  of  Agamemnon  formerly  set  sail  for  Troy.  He 
made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that  place,  upon  whose 
altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  to 
obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where  the 
soothsayer  Amphilocus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to 
Athens,  a  city  celebrated  for  its  ancient  renown,  where  abun- 
dance of  objects  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  well  capable 
of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curiosity :  the  citadel,  the  ports, 
the  walls  which  joined  the  Pirseeus  to  the  city,  the  arsenals 
for  the  navy,  erected  by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  of  gods 
and  men,  in  which  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  the  materials 
or  art  were  most  worthy  of  admiration.  He  did  not  forget  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

Whilst  Paulus  iBmilius  was  in  that  city,  he  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  an  excellent  philosopher  to  finish  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  a  skilful  painter  to  design  the  ornaments  of 
his  triumph.  They  immediately  cast  their  eyes  upon  Metro- 
dorus,  who  excelled  both  in  philosophy  and  painting ;  a  very 
singular  and  extraordinary  praise,  which  was  confirmed  by 
experience,  and  the  approbation  of  Paulus  ^milius.  We  here 
see  the  attention  paid  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity  to  the 
education  of  their  children.     The  sons  of  that  Roman  general 

*  For  an  account  of  this  oracle,  see  book  x,  chap.  iii.  sect.  ii. 
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were  then  of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the  two,  who  made  the 
campaign  in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  that  time 
seventeen  years  old.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to 
have  a  philosopher  with  them,  capable  of  forming  both  their 
minds  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  that 
of  moral  virtue,  which  of  all  studies  is  the  most  important, 
and  yet  the  most  neglected.  If  we  are  anxious  to  know  the 
effects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the 
demeanour  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  this  consul,  who 
inherited  the  name  and  merit  of  Scipio  African  us,  his  grand- 
father by  adoption,  and  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  his  natural  fether : 
who  ruined  Carthage  and  Numantia;  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  by  his  acquaintance  with  polite  learning  and  the 
sciences,  as  by  his  military  valour;  who  reckoned  it  an  honour 
to  have  Polybius  the  historian,  Pansetius  the  philosopher,  and 
Terence  the  poet,  for  his  friends  and  companions ;  who,  in  a 
word,  to  use  the  terms  of  a  very  judicious  *  writer,  never  said, 
did,  or  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  Roman.  Paulus 
Emilias  having  found  the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the 
person  of  Metrodorus,  left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  isthmus 
were  an  agre«d[>le  sight  to  him  :  the  first,  which  was  situated 
upon  the  top  of  a  mountain^  abounded  with  streams  and  foun- 
tains of  exceedingly  pure  water ;  and  the  isthmus,  which  se- 
parated by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land  two  neighbouring  seas, 
the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next 
in  his  way ;  and  afterwards  Epidaurus,  less  opulent  than  the 
two  others,  but  well  known  from  the  famous  temple  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  where  at  that  time  were  to  be  seen  an  infinite  multitude 
of  rich  presents,  the  offerings  of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  cures  they  imagined  they  had  received  from  that  god. 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  disci- 
pline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  way,  he  arrived  at  Olympia, 

*  P.  Seipio  i^miliuius,  vir  avitia  P.  African!  paternisque  L.  Pftnli  ▼irtutibus  nmil- 
linutB  $  omoibus  belli  ac  to^  dotibu.<s  ingeniique  ac  stadionim  eminentissimiu  seenli 
mi,  qui  nihil  in  vit&  nisi  laudandum  aut  fecit,  aut  dixit  ac  sensit.     Paterc.  1.  i.  c  12. 
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where  he  saw  abundance  of  things  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but 
when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  Phidias's 
masterpiece,  he  was  as  much  struck,  says  Livy,  as  if  he  hud 
seen  the  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that  '  This  Jupiter  of 
Phidias  was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  Homer/*  Imagining  himself 
in  the  Capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  here  than 
he  had  done  any  where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  without 
giving  himself  any  trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard 
to  Perseus,  that  he  might  avoid  giving  the  allies  any  cause  of 
discontent,  he  returned  to  Demetrias.  He  had  met  on  his 
way  a  number  of  iEtolians,  who  came  to  inform  him  of  an  un- 
happy accident  which  had  befallen  their  city.  He  ordered 
them  to  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  Having  received  advice 
that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already  passed  the  sea,  he 
quitted  all  other  affairs,  and  went  to  meet  them  at  ApoUonia, 
which  was  only  one  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  was 
very  much  surprised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards 
sufl^red  to  go  about  with  abundance  of  liberty,  for  which  he 
afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpicius,  to  whose  care  he  had 
confided  that  important  prisoner.  He  put  him,  with  Philip 
his  son,  into  the  hands  of  Posthumius,  with  orders  to  guard 
him  better.  As  for  his  daughter  and  younger  son,  he  caused 
them  to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Amphipolis,  where 
he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  of  them  as  their  birth  and 
condition  required. 

The  commissioners  ^  being  come  thither,  as  had  been  agreed 
on  by  them,  and  having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly, 
where  a  great  number  of  Macedonians  were  present,  he  took 
his  seat  on  his  tribunal,  and  after  having  caused  silence  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  crier,  Paulus  ^milius  repeated  in  Latin 
the  regulations  made  by  the  senate  and  by  himself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  commissioners,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The 
principal  articles  were,  That  Macedonia  was  declared  free: 
that  it  should  pay  the  Romans  one  half  the  tribute  paid  the 
king,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  a  hundred  talents,  or  a 

*  Liv.  I.  xlv.  n.  29,  30. 

*  To  have  so  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highlv  to  the  praise  of  Phidias; 
but  the  haTing  no  well  conceived  ail  the  majesty  of  the  goo,  is  mucn  more  to  that  o 
Homer. 
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hundred  thousand  crowns  :  that  it  should  have  a  public  coun« 
cil  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  wherein  all 
aflhirs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged :  that  it  should  be 
divided  for  the  fotuve  into  four  regions  or  districts,  that  should 
each  have  their  council,  in  which  their  particular  affairs  should 
be  examined :  and  that  no  person  should  contract  marriage,  or 
purchase  lands  or  houses,  out  of  their  own  district.  Several 
other  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The 
praetor  Octavius,  who  was  present  in  this  assembly,  explained 
the  several  artides  in  Greek,  as  Paulus  ^milius  pronounced 
them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty,  and  that  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  pleasure, 
who  little  expected  them :  but  they  looked  upon  the  division 
of  Macedonia  into  different  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their 
usual  itttercocurse  with  each  other,  like  the  rending  a  body  in 
pieces,  by  separating  its  members,  which  have  no  life,  nor 
subsist,  but  in  their  mutual  support  of  each  other. 

The  consuP  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  ^tolians.     I 
shall  relate  elsewhere  the  subject  of  it. 

After  those  foreign  affiiirs  were  settled,^  Paulus  iEmilius 
recalled  the  Macedonians  into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put 
the  last  hand  to  his  regulations.  He  spoke  at  first  on  the 
subject  of  the  senators  who  were  to  compose  the  pnblic  coun- 
cil, wherein  the  national  aflUrs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  the 
choice  of  them  was  left  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then  read  of 
the  principal'  persons  of  the  country,  who  were  to  be  sent  into 
Italy  with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained  the  age  of 
hSteen.  This  article  seemed  very  hard  at  first,  but  it  was  soon 
perceived,  that  it  had  been  resolved  upon  only  for  the  better 
security  of  the  people's  liberty.  For  this  Ust  included  the 
great  lords,  generals  of  the  army,  commanders  of  the  fleet,  all 
such  as  had  any  offices  at  the  court,  or  had  been  employed  in 
embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accustomed  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  king  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves,  and  to  com- 
mand others  with  insolence.  These  were  all  rich  persons,  who 
lived  at  a  great  expense,  had  magnificent  equipage?,  and  would 
not  easily  be  reduoed  to  a  quite  different  kind  of  life,  in  which 
liberty  makes  the  whole  people  equal,  and  subjects  all  to  the 

Mi/.lxW.  11.31.  k  Ibid.  B.  3-2. 
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laws.  They  were  therefore  all  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia*  and 
transport  theoAselves  into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such 
as  disobeyed.  The  regulations  made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulas 
^milius  were  so  reasonable*  that  they  did  not  seem  calculated 
for  conquered  enemies,  but  for  faithful  allies,  with  whom  there 
was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  and  the  execution  of  them, 
from  which  the  nature  of  laws  is  best  known,  proved  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  amended  in  the  institutions  of  that  wise 
magistrate. 

To  these  serious  affairs '  succee<led  a  celebration  of  games 
for  which  preparations  had  long  been  making,  and  to  which 
care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all  the  most  considerable  persons 
in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece.  The  Roman  general  offered 
magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  superb  feasts,  the 
king's  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of 
defraying  such  great  expenses ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine 
taste  observable  in  them,  he  was  indebted  solely  to  himself. 
For  although  he  had  so  many  thousands  to  receive,  he  dis- 
played so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  all  the  guests,  that  every  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and 
treated,  according  to  his  rank  and  merit;  and  there  was  nobody 
who  had  not  reason  to  praise  his  politeness  and  affitbility.  The 
Greeks  could  hot  sufficiently  express  their  admiration,  that 
even  in  games,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should 
evince  so  accurate  a  judgment  and  attention ;  and  that  a  man* 
employed  in  the  greatest,  should  not  neglect  the  least  propriety 
in  small  afl&irs. 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  carry 
to  Rome,  to  be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap :  bowa,  quivers, 
arrows,  javelins ;  in  a  word,  arms  of  all  sorts ;  and  caused  them 
to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  trophies.  With  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his  principal  officers 
did  after  him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a 
place  raised  expressly  for  the  occasion,  all  that  was  richest  and 
most  magnificent  in  the  spoib  he  had  taken  in  Macedonia,  and 
which  were  to  be  carried  to  Rome ;  rich  furniture,  statues,  and 
paintings  by  the  greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  copper* 

<  Plat,  in  Paul.  jEmit.  p.  270.    Liv.  I  xlv.  a.  32. 
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and  ivory.  Never  had  Alexandria*  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
opulence,  beheld  any  thing  like  what  was  now  exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  ^milius  received  from 
his  magnificence,  and  that  which  was  most  grateful  to  self-love, 
was  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  extraordinary  objects 
and  carious  sights,  nothing  was  thought  so  wonderful,  or  so 
worthy  of  attention  and  admiration,  as  himself.  And  as  people 
were  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with  an 
air  of  pleasantry,  that  the  same  genius  which  was  necessary  in 
disposing  a  battle,  would  serve  also  in  regulating  a  feast ;  in  the 
first,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to  enemies ;  in  the  latter, 
an  entertainment  agreeable  to  guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised 
than  his  magnificence  and  politeness ;  for  he  never  so  much  as 
saw  the  gold  and  silver  found  amongst  the  king's  treasures^ 
which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to  be 
delivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
public.  He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  study, 
to  keep  the  books  of  Perseus's  library  for  their  own  use.  The 
young  noblemen  of  those  times,  and  such  as  weie  designed  one 
day  for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  profess  a  contempt  for 
learning,  nor  believe  it  either  unworthy  of  their  birth,  or  unne- 
cessary to  the  profession  (^arms. 

When  Paulus  ^milius"*  had  regulated  all  the  afiairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia, he  took  leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  exhprted 
the  Macedonians  not  to  make  a  bad  use  of  the  liberty  granted 
them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preserve  it  by  good  government 
and  union,  he  set  out  for  Epirus  with  a  decree  of , the  senate, 
which  enjoined  him  to  abandon  all  the  cities  that  had  revolted 
to  the  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  by  his  troops.  He  had 
sent  also  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the 
army,  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  given  aid 
to  that  prince. 

The  Roman  general  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it 
proper  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  execution  of  his  com-r 
mission,  in  order  that  his  design  should  not  be  foreseen.  He 
therefore  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of 
withdrawing  the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should 

"  Liv  1.  xlv.  n.  33,  34. 
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enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  disgraceful  a 
stratagem  was  called  prudence.  He  then  signified  lo  ten  of  ibe 
principal  persons  of  each  city,  that  they  were  to  bring  ail  the 
gold  and  silver  in  their  houses  and  temples.,  upon  a  certain  day, 
into  the  market-place,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and 
distributed  his  troops  into  all  the  cities.  Upon  the  day  pre- 
fixed, all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  public  square,  and  at  ten  of  the  clock,  in  all  the  citiesp 
the  soldiers  fell  furiously  upon  the  houses,  which  were  aban- 
doned to  them  to  be  plundered  at  their  mercy.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  were  made  slaves,  and  afler  the  cities 
were  pillaged,  their  walls  were  demolished,  the  number  of 
which  amounted  nearly  to  seventy.  The  whole  booty  was  sold, 
and  of  the  sum  raised  by  it,  each  of  the  horse  had  for  his  share 
about  ten  pounds  sterling,  (four  hundred  denarii,)  and  each  of 
the  foot  about  five  pounds,  (two  hundred  denarii.) 

After  Paulns  Amilius,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition, 
which  was  gentle  and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be 
put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to  the  sea  at  the  city  of  Oricum.. 
Some  days  after,  Anicius  having  assembled  the  remainder  of 
the  Epirots  and  Acamanians,  ordered  the  principal  persous 
among  them,  whose  cause  had  been  reserved  for  the  judgment 
of  the  senate,  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  iEmilius  being*  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
went  up  that  river  in  king  Perseus's  galley,  which  had  sixteen 
benches  of  oars,  and  wherein  were  displayed,  not  only  the 
arms  which  had  been  taken,  but  all  the  richest  stuflb  and  finest 
carpets  of  purple  found  amongst  the  booty.  AD  the  Romans^ 
who  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  aceorapanied  it  in  crowds 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the  proconsul 
by  i^nticipation  the  honours  of  that  triumph  which  he  had  so 
well  deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  who  had  looked  with  a  greedy 
eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  king,  and  had  not  had 
all  the  share  of  them  which  they  had  promised  themselves, 
retained  a  warm  resentment  upon  that  account,  and  were  very 
ill-satisfied  with  Pkulus  ^milius.  They  openly  reproached 
him  with  having  treated  them  with  too  much  rigour  and  au- 
thority, and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the  honour  ol 

•  Uf .  L  il?.  n.  aS^40.     Plut.  M  /»««/.  ^mi/.  p.  371. 
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a  triumph  by  their  suffrages.  The  soldiers  called  thai  general's 
exactitude^  in  causing  discipline  to  be  observed,  rigour;  and 
their  discontent,  occasioned  by  avarice,  threw  a  veil  over  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Paulus  ^miltus ;  to  whom,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  do  justice  in  their  hearts,  by  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  respect. 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Never 
had  any  thing  been  so  magnificent  It  continued  three  days 
successively.  I  do  not  enter  here  into  a  particular  account  of 
it ;  as  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Grecian  History.  The  money 
in  specie  carried  in  it,  without  reckoning  an  infinite  number  of 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  One  single  cup  of  massy 
gold,  which  Paulus  ^milius  had  caused  to  be  made,  and 
weighed  ten  talents,*  was  valued  for  the  gold  only,  at  a  bun- 
dled thousand  crowns.  It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter  Capitolinu?. 

After  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  which  were  carried  in 
procession,  was  seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with  his  arms,  and 
upon  his  arms,  his  royal  diadem.  At  some  distance  followed 
his  children,  with  their  governors,  preceptors,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers of  their  household,  who,  shedding  tears,  held  out  their 
hands  to  the  people,  and  taught  those  little  captives  to  do  the 
same,  and  to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications  and  prayers,  to 
move  them  in  their  favour.  They  were  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, who  from  the  tenderness  of  their  years  were  little  sensible 
of  the  greatness  of  their  calamity ;  a  circumstance  which  still 
more  excited  oompasnon.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them, 
whilst  their  father  was  scarce  regarded,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
public  joy,  the  people  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mourn- 
fid  a  sight. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train» 
wrapped  in  a  mourning  cloak.  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed 
to  argue,  that  the  excess  of  his  misfortunes  had  turned  his 
brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  his  friends  and  cour- 
tiers, who,  hanging  down  their  heads,  and  weeping  with  their 
eyes  always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained  to  the  spec<» 

*  The  talent  weighed  tiztjr  pmiiidi. 
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tators,  that,  little  affected  with  their  own  misfortunes,  they  were 
sensible  solely  to  those  of  their  king. 

It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^mtlius  not  to 
exhibit  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him 
the  indignity  of  being  led  in  triumph.  Paulus  ^milius  replied 
coldly,  *  The  favour  he  asks  of  me  is  in  his  own  power;  he  can 
procure  it  for  himself/  He  reproached  him,  in  those  few 
words,  with  his  cowardice  and  excessive  love  of  life,  which  the 
Pagans  thought  incumbent  on  them  to  sacrifice  generously  in 
such  conjunctures.  They  did  not  know,  that  it  is  never  lawful 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  one*s  own  life.  But  Perseus  ¥ras  not 
prevented  by  that  consideration. 

Paulus  iEmtliuSy  seated  in  a  superb  car,  and  magnificently 
adorned,  closed  the  march.  He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side 
of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus, 
and  however  inclined  he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do 
for  him,  was  to  have  him  removed  from  the  public  prison  to  a 
more  commodious  place.  Himself  and  his  son  Alexander  were 
carried,  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he  was  guanied 
and  supplied  with  money,  furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him. 
Most  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned  his  own  death  by  ab- 
staining from  food.  He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia 
was  not  reduced  into  a  province  till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the  honour 
of  a  triumph ;  the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for 
that  he  had  gained  in  Illyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had 
been  confined  in  prison,  after  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He 
excused  himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and 
offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  prisoner.  The  senate,  without 
receiving  his  excuses,  replied,  that  having  more  regard  to  his 
former  services  than  late  fault,  they  would  send  back  his  son, 
but  without  accepting  any  ransom :  that  the  favours  conferred 
by  the  Roman  people  were  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  they 
chose  rather  to  leave  the  price  of  them  to  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  those  they  obliged,  than  to  be  paid  immediately  for 
them. 
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Article  II. 

This  second  aiticle  includes  the  space  of  something  more 
than  twenty  year8»  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  taking 
and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  at  which  time  Greece 
was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

Sect.  I.    Attalus  combs  to  Rome  to  congratulate  thb 
Romans  upon  thbir  Success  in  Macedonia.    The     a.m. 
Deputies  of  the  Rhodians  present  themsblves   aS^,'c. 
bbforb  the  Senate,  and  endeavour  to  appease       ^' 
their  Wrath.    After  long  and  warm  Solicitations,  they 
succeed   in  being   admitted   into  the  Alliance  of  thb 
Roman  People,     Severity  rxbrcised  against  the  ^to- 

LIANS.      Al.L  op  them,  IN  GENERAL,  WHO  HAD  FAVOURED  PSR- 

sbus,  arb  cited  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  their  Conduct, 
a  thousand  achjbans  carried  thither  :  polybius  one  of 
THE  Number.  The  Senate  banishes  them  into  several 
Towns  of  Italy.  After  seventeen  Years  of  Banishment, 
they  are  sent  bacx  into  their  own  Country:  when  only 
THRBB  HUNDRED  OF  THEM  REMAINED. — AmoDgst  the  different 
embassies  from  kings  and  states,  which  came  to  Rome  after 
the  victory  over  Persens,  Attalus,  Eumenes's  brother,  drew 
upon  him  ^more  than  all  others  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the 
Romans.  The  ravages  committed  by  the  Asiatic  Gauls  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peigamus,  had  laid  Attalus  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  republic  against  those 
barbarians.  Another  still  more  specious  reason  had  obliged 
htm  to  make  that  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the 
Romans  upon  their  late  victory,  and  to  receive  the  applausies 
he  deserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  war  against  Per- 
seus, and  for  having  shared  with  them  in  all  the  dangers  of  it. 
He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and 
amity  that  a  prince  could  expect  who  had  proved,  in  the  army 
in  Macedonia,  a  constant  and  determinate  attachment  for  the 
Romans.  He  had  a  most  fiivourable  reception,  and  made  his 
entrance  into  the  city  attended  by  a  very  numerous  train. 
All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  pene* 

•  Polyb.  LeyaL  c.  93.     Liv.  I.  xlv.  n.  19, 20. 
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trate,  made  him  conceive  thoughts  and  hopes  which  perfaapt 
had  never  entered  into  his  mind,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested 
to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Romans  had  no  longer  any 
esteem  or  affection  lor  Eumenes.  His  secret  negotiations  with 
Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized,  made  tliem  believe 
that  prince  had  never  been  heartily  on  their  side,  and  that  he 
only  waited  an  occasion  to  declare  against  them«  Full  of  this 
prejudice,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans,  in  their 
private  conversations  with  Attains,  advised  him  not  to  mention 
the  business  on  which  his  brother  had  sent  him  lo  treat ;  bnt 
to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to  himself.  They  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  senate,  to  whom  Eumenes  was  become 
suspected,  and  even  odious,  from  his  having  appeared  to  waver 
between  Perseus  and  the  Romans,  had  thoughts  of  depriving 
him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  himself,  upon 
whom  tliey  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend  incapable  of  chang- 
ing. We  here  recognise  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy ; 
and  these  detached  features  may  serve  to  unveil  it  upon  other 
occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  conceal  itself. 

The  temptation  was  deUcate  to  a  prince^  who,  without  doubt, 
did  not  want  ambition,  and  who  was  not  of  a  temper  to  reject 
such  pleasing  hopes  when  they  presented  themselves  to  him 
without  being  solicited.  He  listened  therefore  to  these  dis- 
courses and  this  proposal ;  and  the  rather,  because  they  came 
from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Rome,  whose  wisdom  he 
esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he  respected.  The  aflEur  went  so 
(ar,  that  he  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  seuate,  that  part 
of  his  brother's  kingdom  should  be  given  to  him. 

Attains  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius,  whom 
Eumenes,  suspecting  his  brother,  had  sent  with  him  to  Rome, 
to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct,  and  to  recall  him  to  his  duty 
by  good  counsel,  if  he  should  happen  to  depart  from  it.  Stra- 
tius had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his  manners  were  very 
insinuating,  and  well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having  either 
discovered,  or  learned  from  Attains  himself,  the  design  that 
had  been  instilled  into  him,  he  took  advantage  of  some  favour- 
able moments  to  open  himself  to  him.  He  represented,  That^ 
the  kingdom  of  Peif^mus,  weak  of  itself,  and  but  very  lately 
established,  had  subsisted,  and  been  augmented,  solely  by  the 
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unioQ  and  good  understanding  of  the  brothers  who  possessed 
H.  That  only  one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name  of  king, 
and  wore  the  diadem;  but  that  they  all  reigned  in  reality. 
That  EumeneSy  having  no  male  issue,  (for  the  son  he  had  after- 
wards, and  who  succeeded  him,  was  not  then  in  being,)  he 
could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next  brother.  That  his  right 
to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  incontestable ; 
and  that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes,  the 
time  for  such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And 
wherefore  then  should  he  anticipate  and  hasten,  by  a  violent 
snd  criminal  undertaking,  what  would  soon  happen  in  a  just 
and  natural  manner  ?  Did  he  desire  to  divide  the  kingdom 
with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it  entirely  ?  If  he  had 
only  a  part  of  it,  both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  a  division 
.and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  their  neighbours,  might  be 
equally  deprived  of  their  share.  That  if  .he  proposed  to  reign 
alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother  ?  Would  he 
reduce  him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send  him,  at  his 
years,  into  banishment?  or,  in  a  wcMd,  would  he  cause  him  to 
be  put  to  death  ?  That  he  did  not  doubt  but  such  thoughts 
must  give  him  horror.  That,  not  to  speak  of  the  accounts 
related  in  fabulous  history  of  the  tragical  efiects  of  fraternal 
discord,  the  recent  example  of  Perseus  ought  to  remind  him 
of  them.  That  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  torn  the 
sceptre  from  his  brother,  by  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by 
the  Divine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same  sceptre 
at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror  in  the  temple  of  Samothracia,  and 
in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of  the  gods  who 
preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt.  That 
he  was  assured  that  the  very  persons,  who,  less  out  of  friend- 
ship for  him,  than  ill-will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present 
such  pernicious  counsels,  would  be  the  first  to  praise  his  tender 
and  constant  afiection  for  his  brother,  if  he  continued  faithfully 
attached  to^him  to  the  last.  Stratius  added  the  extreme  dan- 
ger to  which  Attains  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  the  Grauls  were  preparing  to 
invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up 
the  fire  of  discord  in  this  manner  between  brothers  1     Of  what 
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value  must  a  sincerei  prudent,  and  disinterested  friend  appear 
at  such  a  time  i  What  an  advantage  is  it  for  a  prince  to  give 
those  who  approach  him  the  liberty  of  speaking  freely,  and 
without  reserve  to  him ;  and  of  being  known  by  them  in  that 
light!  The  wise  remonstrances  of  Stratius  produced  their 
intended  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Attains.  That  prince,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  senate,  without  speaking  against  his 
brother,  or  demanding  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Petgamus, 
contented  himself  with  congratulating  the  senate,  in  the  name 
of  Bumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  victory  gained  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  modestly  dwelt  upon  the  zeal  and  affection  with 
which  he  had  served  in  tlie  war  against  Perseus.  He  desired; 
that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of 
the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  state ;  and  con-^ 
eluded  with  requesting,  that  the  investiture  of  ^nus  and. 
Maronsea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  him,  which 
places  had  been  conquered  by  Philip,  father  of  Perseus,  and 
the  possession  dbputed  with  him  by  Eumenes. 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attains  would  demand  another 
audience,  in  order  to  speak  in  particular  of  his  pretensions  to 
part  of  his  brother's  dominions,  promised  beforehand  to  send 
ambassadors  according  to  his  request,  and  made  the  prince 
the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides  to  put  him  into 
possession  of  the  two  citici,  as  he  desired.  But  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  left  Rome,  the  senate,  offended  to  find  that 
he  had  done  nothing  of  what  they  had  expected  from  hifti,  and 
not  being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  other  manner, 
revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him;  and,  before  the 
prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared  ^Enus  and  Maronaea  free  and 
independent  cities.  They  sent,  however,  an  embassy  to  the 
tiauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P.  licinius;  but  with  very 
different  instructions  to  those  demanded  by  Attains.  The 
Roman  policy  threw  off  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and 
showed  an  aspect  very  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  senate  some  days^  after  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodians, 
which  made  a  great  noise.  They  were  at  first  refused  to  be 
heard,  as  having  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  that  honour 

9  Pblyb.  Lfgat.  c.  93-100,  104.     Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  20—25. 
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by  tbeir  conduct,  and  even  a  declaration  of  war  against  them 
was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  it,  sent  two  new  deputies. 
Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate  with  great  difficulty, 
they  appeared  there  as  suppliants,  dressed  in  mourning  habits, 
and  with  their  faces  bathed  in  tears.  Astymedes  spoke,  and 
with  a  voice  interrupted  with  sobs  took  upon  him  the  defence 
of  his  unfortunate  country.  He  took  great  care  not  to  show 
at  first  his  desire  to  justify  it.  He  avowed,  that  it  had  justly 
incurred  the  anger  of  the  Roman  people ;  he  confessefl  its 
faults ;  he  called  to  mind  the  indiscreet  embassy,  which  the 
insolent  pride  of  the  orattMr  who  spoke  had  rendered  still  more 
criminal :  but  he  begged  the  senate  to  make  some  difference 
between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  per* 
sons  disavowed  by  them,  whom  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up. 
He  represented  that  there  was  no  republic  nor  city  that  did 
not  include  some  bad  members  :  that,  after  all,  there  were  no 
other  crimes  objected  to  them  but  words ;  foolish  indeed,  rash, 
extravagant,  (which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and 
failings  of  his  nation,)  but  such  as  wise  persons  seldom  lay 
much  stress  upon,  or  punish  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more 
than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at  all  that  speak  with  little 
respect  of  his  divinity.  '  But  (said  he)  the  neutrality  observed 
by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  our 
enmity  towards  you.  *Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world, 
wherein  the  intention,  when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the 
action  itself  P  But  allowing  your  severity  be  carried  to  that 
excess,  at  most  the  punishment  can  only  fall  on  those  who 
have  had  this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  inno^ 
cent.  Admitting  even  that  this  neutrality  and  inaction  make 
us  all  criminal ;  ought  the  real  services  we  have  rendered  you 
in  the  two  preceding  wars  to  be  deemed  as  nothing,  and  will 
they  not  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last  ?  Let 
Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  bear  witness  now  in  our  cause. 
The  voices  of  the  two  first  will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absolve 
us;  and,  for  the  third,  at  most,  and  in  the  severest  sense* 
the  sentence  must  appear  doubtlnl  and  uncertain.  Can  you 
then,  according  to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass  sentence  of 

*  Neqne  moribus  neque  legibus  ullius  Givitatis  ita  comparatum  esse,  ut,  siquis 
vtlet  iaimicuni  perire^  si  nihil  fecerit  quod  i4  fiat,  capitis  damnetur.     Liv. 
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death  against  Rhodes;  for  you  are  now  upon  the  point  of 
deciding,  whether  it  shall  subsist  any  longer,  or  be  entirely 
destroyed  ?  You  raay  declare  war  against  us,  but  not  a  single 
Hhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you*  If  you  penist  in  your 
reaentment,  we  demand  time  to  go  and  report  the  result  of 
our  deputation  at  Rhodes,  and  at  that  moment  our  whole  city, 
men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  embark  with  all  our  estates 
and  effects ;  we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as  well 
public  as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have 
thrown  our  gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feet,  we 
will  deliver  up  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  our  children,  to  your 
discretion.  We  will  suffer  here  before  your  eyes,  whatever  you 
shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  condemned  to 
be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  at  least  we  shall  spare  ourselves 
the  sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  resolves,  declare 
us  to  be  your  enemies ;  but  there  is  a  secret  sentiment  in  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  that  declares  quite  the  contrary,  and 
assures  us  that,  whatever  hostilities  you  may  exercise  against 
us,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants.' 

After  (his  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon 
the  earth,  and  held  out  their  hands  towards  the  senators,  with 
olive  branches  in  them,  to  demand  peace.  When  they  were 
withdrawn,  by  order  of  the  senate,  they  proceeded  to  vote 
upon  the  affair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia,  in  quality 
of  consuls,  prsetors,  or  lieutenants,  and  who  had  most  expe- 
rienced their  foolish  pride  and  enmity  to  the  Romans,  were 
very  much  against  them.  M.  Fortius  Cato,  the  celebrated 
censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often 
rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour 
of  the  Rhodians,  and  spoke  for  them  with  great  warmth  and 
eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat  his  discourse,  because  it  was 
then  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato's  own,  entitled  De  Originibut 
wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own  orations. 

The  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a 
collection.  Aulus  GelUus  ^  has  preserved  some  fragments  of 
this  discourse  of  Cato;  by  which  it  appears  he  made  use  of 
almost  the  same  reasons  with  the  ambassadors  from  Rhodes. 
I  shall  cite  some  passages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to 

4  Lib  vii.  c.  5. . 
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assist  the  reader  in  knowing  and  distinguishing  the  manly  and 
energetical  style  which  characterised  the  Roman  eloquence  in 
those  ancient  times,  when  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  force 
of  the  seDtiments  than  to  the  elegance  of  the  words. 

Cato  *  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans, 
that  they  ought  not,  in  qpnsequence  of  their  victory  over  the 
king  of  Macedon,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  extravagance 
of  excessive  joy.  That  prosperity  generally  excites  pride  and 
inaoleoce.  That  he  apprehends,  in  the  present  case,  they  may 
form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  misfortune  upon  Rome, 
and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up, 
to  vanish  like  a  dream.  *  Adversity  (says  he,)  in  humbling 
the  spirit,  restores  us  to  our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  hnrries  us 
in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and  makes 
ns  lose  sight  of  the  measures  which  a  calm  temper  of  mind 
would  enable  us  to  discern  and  execute.  It  is  therefore, 
fathers,  I  am  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  we  should  for  a  few 
days  defer  the  decision  of  this  aflair,  till  having  recovered  from 
the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  are  again  masters  of  our- 
selves, and  capable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity.'  He 
adds,  *  That  he  indeed  believes  the  Rhodians  were  far  from 
desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have  conquered  Perseus;  but 
that  they  had  such  sentiments  in  conmion  with  all  other  states; 
sentiments,  which  did  not  proceed  from  their  enmity  to  the 
Romans,  but  from  the  love  of  their  own  liberty ;  for  which 
they  had  just  cause  to  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a 
condition  to  dispute  empire  with  us,  and  we  should  become 
absolute  masters  of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rhodians 
did  not  aid  Perseus.  Their  whole  f  crime,  by  the  consent  of 
their  most  violent  accusers,  is,  that  they  intended  to  declare 

*  Scio  solen  plerisqae  hominibui  rebus  secundis  ttque  prolijui  atque  prosperii 
•wmum  •xceliere,  tuperbnun  atque  ferpciam  togescera  atque  erescare :  quod  mihi 
Bttoc  magme  cuns  est,  quia  h»c  res  tarn  lecunde  proceasit,  ne  quid  in  oonsuleodo 
adTersi  ereniat,  quod  Dosiras  secundas  res  confutct ;  neve  bioc  laetitia  nimis  luxuriosd 
•eeoiaL  Adversai  res  se  doiaant,  ct  doceut  quid  opus  sit  facto :  secuudiB  res  Istitil 
transrersum  trudere  sclent  i  recte  ooosulendo  atque  intelligendo.  Quo  majore  opere 
edico  snadeoque,  uii  b«c  res  aliquot  dies  proferatur,  dum  ex  tanto  gaudio  in  potes* 
teteok  Boslnun  rcdeamns. 

f  Qui  aoerrime  adversib  eos  dicit,  ita  dicit ;  bostes  «>lui>se  fieri.  Kt  quis  tan- 
dem est  Bostr&iD,  qai,  qutid  ad  seae  attinet,  sequum  censeat  quempiam  poenas  dare 
ob  earn  rem,  qu6d  ariguatttr  maU  facere  voluisse  ?  nemo  opinor :  nam  ego,  quod  ad  mt 
aitinet,  B>lim. 
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war  against  us.  But  how  long  has  the  will,  the  intention  only, 
been  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  one  amongst  us  that  would  be 
willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule?  For  my  part,  I  am 
sure,  I  would  not.  The  *  Khodians,  it  is  said,  are  proud ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  my  children  could  justly  make  me 
that  reproach.  But,  pray,  in  what  ^oes  their  pride  affect  us? 
Would  it  become  us  to  impute  it  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they 
were  prouder  than  we  are  ?' 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato 
prevented  a  war  against  the  Rhodians.  The  answer  given 
them  did  not  declare  them  enemies,  nor  treat  them  as  allies  ; 
but  left  matters  still  in  suspense.  They  were  ordered  to  re- 
move their  governors  from  the  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  Those 
provinces  were  given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochns, 
and  now  taken  from  them  by  way  of  punishment.  They  were 
ordered  also  to  evacuate  Caunus  and  Stratonice.  They  had 
bought  the  first,  for  two  hundred  talents,  (about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,)  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  and  the  second  had 
been  given  them  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  ;  they  drew  from 
those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  (or  fifteen  thousand  pounds.)  At  Che  same  time  the 
senate  granted  the  island  of  Delos  an  exemption  ftom  customs, 
which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of  the  Rhodians. 
For  instead  of  a  million-  of  drachmas,  (about  five^and-twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  to  which  the  revenue  from  those 
customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  (about  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling.) 

The  senate's  answer  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear  that 
the  Romans  would  take  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all 
other  evils  appear  light,  as  it  is  common  for  the  expectation  of 
great  misfortunes  to  deaden  the  sensation  of  small  ones.  How 
hard  soever  those  orders  were,  they  submitted  to  them,  and 
put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed  at  the  same 
time  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of  the  value  of  f  ten 

*  Rhodlenses  superbos  esse  aiunt ;  id  objecUotes  quod  mihi  JL  liberis  meift  miDime 
dici  velim.  Sint  sane  superbi.  Quid  id  ad  nos  attinet  P  Idne  irasciroiui,  siquii 
luperbiol-  rst  quam  nos? 

t  Thii  might  amount  to  about  six  thousand  pounds,  reckoning  the  piece  of  golnl 
{xC^^f)  ^^  tweUe  shilling.<,  or  thereabouts. 
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thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to 
present  it.  He  had  orders  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
The  Rhodians  had  not  demanded  it  till  then,  though  for  almost 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  they  had  shared  in  the  most  glorious 
expeditions  of  that  republic ;  which  was  a  feature  of  their 
politics.  They  were  unwilling  to  hamper  their  liberty  with  the 
chains  of  oaths  and  treaties ;  in  order  that,  continuing  free, 
and  their  own  masters,  they  might  either  aid  the  kings  in  dis- 
tress, or  be  supported  by  them  upon  occasion.  In  the  present 
conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  admitted  as  allies, 
not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers,  for  they  were 
in  no  apprehensions  of  any  besides  the  Romans ;  but  to  re* 
move,  by  that  change  of  conduct,  all  suspicions  that  might 
have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice  of  their  republic.  The 
alliance  was  not,  however,  granted  them  at  this  time.  They 
did  not  obtain  it  till  the  following  year;  nor  then,  without 
long  and  warm  solicitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  on  his  return 
from  Asia,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  quality  of  commis* 
sionef,  to  examine  into  its  condition,  was  of  great  service  to 
them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had 
punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  orders,  and  had  condemned  the 
partisans  of  Perseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a  report, 
the  Rhodians  were  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman 
republic 

I  have  before  observed,'  that  the  iEtolians  had  presented 
themselves  before  Paulus  ^milius  in  mourning  habits,  at  his 
return  from  his  expedition  into  Greece,  and  that  he  had  given 
them  audience  at  Amphipolis.  The  subject  of  .their  complaints 
was,  that  Lyciscus  and  Tisippus,  whom  the  influence  of  the 
Romans,  to  whose  interests  they  were  devoted,  rendered  very 
powerful  in  i£toIia,  had  surrounded  the  senate  with  soldiers, 
lent  them  by  Bcebius,  who  commanded  in  the  province  for  the 
Romans  ;  that  they  had  put  to  death  five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  was  their 
having  seemed  to  favour  Perseus;  that  a  great  number  of 
others  had  been  sent  into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  had  been  abandoned  to  their 
accusers.     Paulus  iCmilius  listened  to  their  complaints.     The 

»  Liv.  L  xlv.  n.  28—32. 
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investigation  was  confined  to  inquiring^  not  on  which  side  the 
injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed,  but  whether  the 
parties  concerned  had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The 
murderers  were  acquitted.  The  deceased  were  declared  to 
have  been  justly  put  to  death,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been 
justly  banished.  Bsbius  only  was  condemned  for  having  lent 
his  aid  in  this  bloody  execution  ;  but  why  condemned,  if  it 
was  just ;  or  if  not,  why  were  those  acquitted  who  had  been 
the  principal  authors  of  it  ? 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed 
any  favourable  inclination  for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  in- 
creased the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  partisans  of  Rome. 
The  principal  persons  of  each  city  were  divided  into  three 
fiictions.  The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans; 
others  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  kings ;  both  making  their 
court  to  their  protectors  by  abject  flatteries,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering themselves  powerfid  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  in 
an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither 
taking  part  with  the  Romans  nor  the  kings;  but  publicly 
asserting  the  defence  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  The  latter,  at 
bottom,  were  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several  cities; 
but  had  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and 
rewards,  were  conferred  solely  upon  those  who  espoused  the 
Roman  interest,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus;  and  they  employed 
their  credit  in  utterly  destroying  all  those  who  differed  from 
themselves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  firom  all  parts 
of  Greece,  to  the  ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
to  regulate  aSairs.  They  gave  them  to  understand  that,  be- 
sides those  who  had  declared  publicly  for  Perseus,  there  were 
abandance  of  others  secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome^  who  under 
the  pretence  of  defending  their  liberty^  influenced  the  whole 
people  against  them ;  and  that  those  cities  would  never  con«- 
tinue  quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans,  unless,  after 
the  contrary  party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  those 
who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  at  heart 
was  fully  established.  The  ten  commissioners  perfectly  relished 
those  reasons,  and  made  them  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What 
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justice  coubl  be  expected  from  an  assembly  that  was  deter- 
mined to  consider  and  treat  all  as  criminals  who  were  not  of 
the  Roman  party ;  and  to  reward  all,  who  should  declare  them- 
selves their  accusers  and  enemies,  with  the  highest  graces  and 
&voars  ?  We  see  here  to  what  lengths  ambition  and  the  lust 
of  empire  carry  mankind.  They  make  men  blind  to  all  sense 
of  duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue 
of  the  Pagans  was  but  a  weak  and  very  fluctuating  principle. 

That  appeared  evidently  upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman 
general,  to  whom  a  list  had  been  given  of  all  those  who  were 
suspected,  ordered  them  to  attend  him,  from  Atolia,  Acarnania, 
Bpiru^,  and  Bceotia,  and  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to 
make  their  defence.  Commissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia, 
in  order  to  take  hiformations  against  such  as,  in  public  or 
private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  smidl  states  of  Greece,'  none  gave  the  itoman 
republic  so  much  umbrage  as  the  Achaean  league,     a.  m. 
which  till   then   had  continued   formidable  by  the   ab?7.'c. 
number  and  valour  of  their  troops,  by  the  ability  of      ^^' 
their  generals,  and,  above  all,  by  the  union  that  reigned  be- 
tween all  the  cities  of  which  it  was  composed.    The  Romansf 
jealous  of  a  power  that  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  am- 
bitious designs,  especially  if  they  should  join  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia or  the  king  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken  it  by 
introducing  divisions,  and  gaining  creatures,  whom  they  raised 
by  their  credit  to  all  employments,  and  by  whose  means  they 
influenced  the  decisions  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  league. 
We  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  aflair  of  the  Spartan  exiles. 
But  it  was   in   the  conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  that  the 
Romans  gave  the  last  stroke  to  their  liberty. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicrates,  to  complete  with 
Che  Romans,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself,  the  ruin  of  the  par- 
tisans of  liberty,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the 
boldness  to  accuse  by  name  all  those  to  the  ten  commissioners, 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  had  any  inclination  to  support 
Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  write  to 
the  Achaeans,  as  they  had  done  to  other  states,  commanding 

'  Uv   xlv.  n.  31.     Pausan.  in  Achaic.  p.  416,  417. 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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them  to  send  such  of  their  citizens  to  Rome,  as  were  accused 
of  having  favoured  Perseus ;  but  they  sent  two  deputies  to  de- 
clare in  person  that  order  to  the  league.  Two  reasons  induced 
them  to  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was«  their  fear  that  the 
Achaeansy  who  were  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  full  of 
valour,  should  refuse  obedience  to  mere  letters  that  should  be 
written  them ;  and  that  Callicrates,  and  the  other  informers, 
would  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly  :  the  second, 
because  in  the  letters  which  had  been  found  amongst  Perseus's 
papers,  nothing  appeared  to  convict  the  accused  Achaeans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Claudius 
and  Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus.  One  of  them  more  abandoned 
to  injustice  than  the  other,  (Pausanias  does  not  say  which,) 
complained  in  the  assembly,  that  many  of  the  most  powerful 
persons  of  the  league  had  assisted  Perseus  against  the  Romans, 
and  demanded,  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  deserving 
death,  after  which  he  would  name  them.  Tlie  whole  assembly 
was  shocked  at  this  proposal,  and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that 
it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to  condemn  persons  before  it  was 
known  who  they  were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the 
guilty.  Being  urged  repeatedly  to  explain  himself,  he  replied, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Callicrates,  that  all  who  had  been  in  office, 
and  conunanded  the  armies,  had  rendered  themselves  guilty  of 
that  crime.  Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a  person  of  great 
credit,  and  very  much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this 
effect:  '  I  have  commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  league ;  I  protest  that 
I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove  either  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Achaeans,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate.'  The  Roman 
took  hold  of  this  expression  as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and 
decreed,  that  all  those  who  had  been  charged  by  Calliciates 
should  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  ju^ify  themselves  there. 
The  whole  assembly  was  in  the  highest  affliction  upon  this 
sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under 
Philip,  or  his  son  Alexander.  Those  princes,  though  irresistibly 
powerful,  never  conceived  the  thought  of  causing  such  as 
opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Macedonia,  but  referred  the 
trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  their  natural 
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judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation  ;  bat 
by  a  conduct,  which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused 
above  a  thousand  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the 
Achsean  league  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  Calli- 
crates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  horror  and  detest* 
ation  to  all  the  Achasans.  All  people  avoided  meeting  him, 
and  shunned  him  as  an  infamous  traitor ;  and  no  one  would 
bathe  in  the  public  baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been 
first  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of 
these  exiles.  We  have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish 
himself  by  the  fortitude  and  constancy  with  which  he  supported 
the  interests  of  the  Achaean  league  during  his  goveniment  of 
it.  He  had  taken  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his  son. 
In  politics,  Pidybios  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great  states- 
man, for  his  master;  and  in  war,  Philopcemen«  one  of  the 
most  able  and  intrepid  generals  of  antiquity ;  it  was  under 
these  tutors  that  he  imbibed  those  learned  lessons  in  the  art 
of  government  and  war,  which  he  practised  himself,  and  has 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputation  had 
reached  before  him,  his  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of  the 
republic  cultivate  his  friendship.  He  was  particularly  iiitimate 
with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  eldest  of  whom  had 
been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  and  the  youngest 
into  that  of  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been  adopted  by 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  conquered 
Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently,  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Polybius  with  this  second  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
afterwards  conquered  Carthage  and  Numantia.  That  young 
Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a  friend,  and  knew  how  to 
i^ply  his  lessons  and  advice  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Polybius  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
history,  or  at  least  collected  his  materials  for  it  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achseans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate,  without 
hearing  or  examining  their  cause,  supposing,  without  any  foun- 
dation, and  contrary  to  the  most  known  truth,  that  they  had 

h2 
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been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans, 
banished  them  into  different  towns  of  Italy.  Polybius  was 
excepted  from  that  number. 

The  Achsans,'  surprised  and  afflicted  with  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen,  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  senate 
would  vouchsafe  to  take  cognizance  of  their  cause.  They  were 
answered,  that  it  had  been  done,  and  that  they  had  adjudged 
it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Achseans  sent  back  the 
same  deputies  to  Rome  (with  Euraeas  at  their  head)  to  protest 
again  before  the  senate,  that  the  Achseans  had  never  been  heard 
by  their  country,  and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brought  to 
a  trial.  Eura&as,  in  consequence,  entered  the  senate  with  the 
other  deputies  who  accompanied  him,  and  declared  the  orders 
he  had  received ,  praying,  that  they  would  take  cognizance  of 
the  accusation,  and  not  suffer  the  accused  to  perish,  without 
passing  sentence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with. 
That  it  were  to  be  wished  the  senate  would  examine  the  afiair 
themselves,  and  make  known  the  guilty;  but,  in  case  their 
other  great  affairs  should  not  afford  them  leisure  for  such  in- 
quiry, they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  the  Achseans,  who  would  do 
them  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  should  evince  the  greatness 
of  their  aversion  for  the  guilty.  Nothing  was  more  equitable 
than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was  very  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  answer  it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
try  the  cause,  for  the  accusation  was  groundless  ;  on  the  other, 
to  dismiss  the  exiles  without  passing  judgment  upon  them,  was 
to  lose  irrecoverably  all  their  friends  in  Achaia.  The  senate, 
in  order  to  leave  the  Greeks  no  hopes  of  retrieving  their  exiles, 
and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submissive  to  their  orders, 
wrote  into  Achaia  to  Callicrates,  and  into  the  other  states  to 
the  partisans  of  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them 
that  the  return  of  the  exiles  was  consistent  with  their  interest, 
or  with  that  of  their  country.  This  answer  not  only  threw  the 
exiles,  but  all  the  people  of  Greece,  into  a  consternation.  An 
universal  mourning  succeeded  it.  They  were  convinced,  that 
there  was  nothing  further  to  hope  for  the  accused  Achasans, 
and  that  their  banishment  was  perpetual. 

•  Polfb.  Le^.  c.  105. 
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However,*  they  sent  new  deputies,  with  instructions  to  de- 
mand the  return  of  the  exiles,  but  as  suppliants,  and  as  a  favour ; 
lest  in  taking  upon  them  their  defence,  they  should  seem  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  senate.  There  did 
not  escape  any  thing  in  their  harangue,  that  was  not  very  well 
weighed,  and  sufl&ciently  reserved.  Notwithstanding  which, 
the  senate  continued  inflexible,  and  declared  that  they  would 
persist  in  the  regulations  already  made, 

^  The  Achaans,  without  being  disheartened,  ap|iointed  several 
deputations  at  different  times,  but  with  no  better  sue*     ^  k^ 
cess;  they  were  particularly  ordered  to  demand  the   a2l^.'c. 
return  of  Polybius.    They  were  in  the  right  to  per-       ^^* 
severe  thus  in  their  applications  to  the  senate  in  favoiu  of  their 
countrymen.     Though  their  repeated  solicitations  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  place  the  injustice  of  the  Romans  in  full  light,  they 
could  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary.     Many  of  the  senators 
were  moved  with  them,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper 
to  send  home  the  exiles. 

The  Achseans,'  having,  received  advice  of  this  fiivourable 
disposition,  in  order  to  improve  it  to  their  advantage,  appointed 
a  last  deputation.  The  exiles  had  been  already  banished 
seventeen  years,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  dead.  There 
were  very  warm  debates  upon  this  subject  in  the  senate ;  some 
being  for  their  return  into  their  own  country,  and  restored  to 
the  possession  of  their  estates  ;  and  others  opposing  it  Scipio, 
at  the  request  of  Polybius,  had  solicited  Cato  in  favour  of  the 
exiles.  That  grave  senator,  rising  up  to  speak  in  his  turn: 
*  To  see  us  (said  he)  dispute  a  whole  day,  whether  some  poor 
old  men  of  Greece  shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-diggers,  or 
those  of  their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe  that  we  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  ?*  That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was  want- 
ing to  make  the  senate  ashamed  of  their  obstinate  perseverance, 
and  to  induce  them  to  send  back  the  exiles  into  Peloponnesus. 
Polybius  was  anxious  that  they  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the 
honours  and  dignities  they  possessed  before  their  banishment; 
but  before  he  presented  that  request  to  the  senate,  he  thought 
proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told  him  smiling,  '  Polybius, 
you  do  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.     You  are  ibr  return- 

•  Polyb.  Legat,  c.  122  » Ibid.  c.  129,  130.        »  Plut.  wi  Cato.  C#««.  p.  341. 
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tng  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you 

A.M.     h&^c  left  there.'     The  exiles  accordingly  returned 

i^f^Q,   into  their  country  ;  but  of  the  thousand  that  left  it, 

^^       only  about  three  hundred  remained.     Polybius  made 

no  use  of  this  permission ;  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio, 

since  three  years  after  he  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Carthage. 

Sect.  II.     Mean  Flattbut  of  Prusias,  Kino  of  Bitby- 

NIA,  IN  the  SbNATB.       BvMENJBS,  BECOME  SUSPECTED  BY  THE 

Romans,  is  not  suffered  to  enter  Rome.  Ariarathes, 
King  of  Cappadocia,  dies,  and  is  succebded  by  a  Son  of 
THE  SAMB  Name.  Death  op  Eumbnes.  Attalus,  his 
Brother,  succeeds  rim,  as  Guardian  to  his  Son,  then 

TERY  YOUNG.  WaR  BETWEEN  AtTALUS  AND  PrUSIAS.  The 
latter  having  FORMED  TUB  DeSIGN  OF  PUTTING  HIS  SoN 
NiCOMEDES  TO  DEATH,  IS  KILLED  BY  HIM.  BmbASSY  OF  THREE 
CELEBRATED  AtHBNIAN  PHILOSOPHERS  TO  RoMB.  ANOTHER 
FROM  THE  PbOPLE   OF  MARSEILLES.       DIGRESSION    UPON    THE 

City  of  Marseilles.— After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  em- 
bassies came  every  day  to  Rome,  either  to  congratulate  the 
Romans  upon  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves 
for  the  attachment  they  had  seemed  to  have  to  that  prince ;  and 
some  came  to  lay  complaints  before  the  senate  in  regard  to 
some  allies.  We  have  seen  hitherto  what  relates  to  the  Rho- 
dians  and  Achseans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what  con- 
cerns Eumenes  king  of  Peigamus,  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia, 
and  some  other  particular  affairs. 

Prusias  being  come  to  Rome,^  to  pay  to  the  senate  and 

A.  M.      Roman  people  his  compliments  of  congratulation 

A^t^fc.  upon  the  good  success  of  the  war  against  Perseus, 

^^      dishonoured  the  royal  dignity  by  his  abject  flattery. 

At  bis  reception  by  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  senate  for 

that  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  shaved,  and  with  the 

cap,  habit,  and  shoes  and  stockings  of  a  slave  made  free ;  and 

saluting  the  deputies ;  *  You  see,'  8aid  he,  *  one  of  your  freed 

men  ready  to  fulfil  whatsoever  you  shall  please  to  command, 

and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs.    When  he  entered 

the  senate,  he  stood  at  the  door  facing  the  senators,  who  were 

»  Polyb.  irt  Leffoi.  c.  97.     Li  v.  I.  xlv.  n.  44. 
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seated,  and  prostrating  himself,  kisseil  the  threshold.  After- 
wards, addressing  himself  to  the  assembly, '  I  salute  you,  ye  gods, 
preservers,'  cried  he ;  and  went  on  with  a  discourse  suitable  to 
that  preamble.  Polybius  says,  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to 
repeat  it  He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Roman 
people  would  renew  the  alliance  with  him,  and  grant  him  cer- 
tain lands  taken  from  Antiochus,  of  which  the  Gauls  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  without  any  right  or  pretension.  He  then 
recommended  his  son  Nicomedes  to  them.  All  he  asked  was 
granted  him ;  only  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  audience,  omits  the  abject  submissions  of  Prusias; 
of  which  he  pretends  the  Roman  historians  say  nothing :  he 
contents  himself  with  mentioning,  in  the  conclusion,  part  of 
what  Polybius  had  said  before ;  and  not  without  good  reason. 
For  that  base  deportment  at  least  dishonoured  the  senate  as 
much,  who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it. 

Prusias  had  scarce  left  Rome,*  when  advice  came  that 
Eumenes  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  it.  That  news  gave 
the  senate  great  perplexity.  Eumenes,  in  the  war  against  Per- 
seus, had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  neither 
consider  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  There  was  ground 
for  violent  suspicions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against  him.  To 
admit  him  to  an  audience,  was  to  declare  him  innocent :  to 
condemn  him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  them  under  the  necessity  of 
a  war  with  him,  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  they  had 
been  deficient  in  prudence,  by  loading  a  prince  with  favours 
and  honours,  with  whose  character  they  were  little  acquainted. 
To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  senate  made  a  decree,  by 
which,  under  the  pretext  that  the  reception  of  kings  was  too 
greatan  expense  to  the  republic,  they  forbade  all  kings  in  gene- 
ral to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that  ordinance  to  be  signified 
to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its 
meaning.     He  returned,  therefore,  into  his  own  dominions. 

This  afiront  encouraged  his  enemies^  and  cooled  the  affec- 
tion of  his  allies.     Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to     ^  ^ 
Rome,  to  complain  against  him  for  the  irruptions  he    j^^j^q^ 
made  into  Bithynia.     He  added,  that  Eumenes  held       ^^ 

■  Polyb.  Leaat.  c.  97. 

•  Ibid.  0.97,  102,  10 1 -106,  119, 121. 
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secrot  intelligence  with  Antiochus:  that  he  treated  all  those 
injuriously  who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romans^  and  particu- 
larly the  Galio-Grecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to 
the  senate's  decrees  in  their  behalf.  That  people  had  also  sent 
deputies  to  Rome  with  their  complaints ;  which  they  afterwards 
repeated  several  times,  as  well  as  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not 
yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  themselves  with  covertly 
aiding  and  supporting  the  Gallo-Grecians  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  without  doing  any  manifest  injustice  to  Eumenes. 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden  entrance 
into  Rome,  sent  his  brothers.  Attains  and  Athenteus,  thither,  to 
answer  the  accusations  with  which  he  was  chai^ged.  The 
apology  they  made  seemed  fully  to  confute  all  the  complaints 
that  had  been  alleged  against  the  king,  and  the  senate  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent  them  back  into  Asia  laden 
with  honours  and  presents.  They  did  not,  however,  entirely 
e£hce  the  prejudices  conceived  against  their  brother.  The 
senate  despatched  Sulpicius  Grallus  and  Manius  Sei^ns,  with 
orders  to  inform  themselves,  secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and 
Eumenes  were  not  concerting  some  design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpicius^  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  impru- 
dence. He  was  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  import- 
ant, by  declaring  agiunst  Eumenes.  When  he  arrived  in  Asia, 
he  caused  all  the  cities  to  be  informed,  that  such  as  had  any 
complaints  to  make,  in  regard  to  that  prince,  might  repair  to 
him  at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened  quietly 
to  all  the  accusations  people  thought  fit  to  form  against  Eu- 
menes ;  a  liberty  that  set  all  malecontents  at  work,  and  opened 
a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies. 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  sent  the  following  year 

A.  M.     into  Asia  upon  the  same  account,  was  received  by 

AntJ.'c.  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner  which  con- 

^^'      vinced  him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those  two 

kings,  and  induced  him  to   make   his   report  to  the  senate 

accordingly.     He  gave  an  equally  fitvourable  account  of  the 

conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  sister  Eu- 

A.  M.      menes  had  married.    That  prince  died  some  time 

A«t.j.c.  aftci^.     His  son  Ariarathes,*  sumamcid  Philopator, 

^^      succeeded   him.     He   had   him   hy  Antiochis.    the 

*  Polyl.  m  Excerpt.  Faia.  p.  146.  «  Diod.  Ecioy.  p.  896. 
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daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  intended,  when  he  came 
to  age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would 
never  consent :  from  whence  he  was  called  PhUopatart  that  is, 
lover  of  hit  father :  an  action  highly  laudable,  in  an  age  wherein 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acquire  kingdoms  by  parricide. 

As  soon  as  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne^  he  sent 
deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  treaty,  which  his  father 
had  made  with  the  Romans,  should  be  renewed,  which  was 
granted  him,  with  praises. 

Some  time  after,*  notwithstanding  Eumenes  aided  him  with 
all  his  forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  king     ^  n. 
of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder  brothers  set  in  his   ^b^^lc. 
place,  who  was  a  supposititious  child,  named  Holo-       ^^ 
femes.     Axiarathes  took  refuge  at  Rome.     The  usurper  and 
Demetrius  sent  their  ambassadors  also  thither.     The     ^  ^ 
senate  decreed,  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign   a^j.'c. 
jointly.     It  was  a  policy  sufficiently  frequent  with  the       ^- 
Romans  to  divide   kingdoms  between  brothers,  in  order  to 
weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  an  eternal 
division  between  them.     Attalus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
reestablished  him  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  having 
conquered  and  expelled  his  competitor. 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  almost 
continually  at  war  with  Prusias,  or  the  6allo-Gre-     j^  ^ 
cians.     He  died  at  length,  after  having  reigned  thirty-   j^„^;c.. 
eight  years.*     He  left  for  his  successor'  in  the  king-       ^■•• 
dom  his  son  Attalus,  sumamed  Philometor,  then  an  infant, 
whom  he  had  by  Stiatonice,  sister  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointed 
as  guardian  of  his  son,  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  his  brother 
Attalus  Philadelphus,  who  governed  the  kingdom  one-and- 
twenty  years. 

Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of 
that  prince,  says  he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  but  his  soul  great, 
and  abounding  with  the  most  noble  sentiments.  He  was  infe- 
rior to  none  of  the  kings'  who  were  his  contemporaries  in  many 
other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his 

«  Polyb.  Le^.  c.  121.  •  Ibid.  c.  126.  '  Stnb.  L  liii.  p.  624. 

•  Polyb.  m  Exempi.  Firi,  ei  Fit,  p.  166. 

*  Sinbo  sajt,  he  reigned  forty-three  years,  but  that  is  presumed  to  be  ao  error. 
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inclinations.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  he  received  it 
from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a  very  small  number  of  cities, 
which  scarce  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered  it  so  powerful, 
that  it  might  have  disputed  preeminence  with  almost  all  the 
greatest  kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or  for- 
tune ; — I  still  use  the  words  of  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the 
result  of  his  prudence,  assiduityi  and  activity.  From  his  fondness 
for  true  glory,  he  did  more  good  to  Greece,  and  enriched  more 
private  persons,  than  any  prince  of  his  time.  To  finish  his 
character,  he  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of  engaging  the  respect 
of  his  three  brothers,  and  of  keeping  them  within  bounds  by 
his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive  it,  that  though 
they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
shared  with  him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never 
failed  in  point  of  submission,  but  continued  always  in  perfect 
union,  and,  with  equal  zeal  for  his  service,  assisted  him  in 
defending  and  a^randizing  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  such  aa  example  of  authority  over  brothers,  joined  with 
unalterable  concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not,  in  this  place,  to  omit  one  thing,  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  memory  of  Eumenes ;  that  is,  his  having 
founded  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus,  or  at  leasts  consider- 
ably augmented  it. 

The  division '^  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between 

j^^  n.      Prusias  and  Eumenes,  continued  under  Attalus,  who 

AB?!r'c.   succeeded  the  latter.     Prusias  having  been  victorious 

^^'      in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently  enraged 

A.  M.  and  afflicted  that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attalus,  let 
A^uflc.  f^H  the  weight  of  his  revenge  upon  the  statues  and 
^^  temples  of  the  gods ;  burning  and  destrpying  all  before 
him  in  his  march.  Attalus  sent  his  brother  Athenseus  to  Rome, 
to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  differ- 
ent times  to  forbid  Prusias  to  continue  the  war  against  Attalus  ; 
but  he  eluded  those  orders,  either  by  delays,  or  even  by  trea- 
chery, having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of  an  interview, 
to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attalus.  His  design  was 
discovered,  and  the  execution  of  it  prevented ;  but  his  crime 
was  not  the  less  upon  that  account.     Rome  at  other  times 

^  Polyb.  J^Qt.  c.  r28»  129,  1.33,  135,  136. 
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would  have  punished  it  with  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom. 
She  was  at  present  contented  with  sending  ten  commissioners, 
with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige  Pru- 
sias  to  make  Attains  satisfaction  for  the  damages  he  had  done 
him.  Attalus,  however,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  had  assem- 
bled numerous  forces  both  by  sea  and.  land.  All  things  were 
prepared  for  opening  the  campaign,  when  news  came  tfiat  the 
commissioners  were  arrived.  Attalus  joined  them.  After  some 
conferences  upon  the  present  aSair,  they  set  out  for  Bithynia, 
where  they  declared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged 
with  from  the  senate.  That  prince  was  willing  to  accept  part 
of  the  conditions  prescribed  him ;  but  refused  to  comply  with 
most  of  the  rest.  The  commissioners,  exasperated  at  his  reject- 
ing them,  broke  the  alliance  and  amity  with  him,  and  resuming 
immediately  their  route  to  Pergamus,  left  Prusias  in  terrible 
apprehensions.  They  advised  Attalus  to  keep  nith  his  army 
upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  being  the  first  to 
commit  hostilities ;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  to 
inform  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  new  commissioners  from  Rome  obliged 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
they  presented  him.  This  treaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should 
give  immediately  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attalus ;  that  he  should 
pay  him  five  hundred  talents  (five  hundred  thousand  crowns) 
within  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  two  kings  should  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  as  they  stood  before  the 
war;  that  Prusias,  in  reparation  of  the  damage  he  had  done 
upon  the  lands  of  some  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named, 
should  pay  them  a  hundred  talents  ^a  hundred  thousand  crowns.) 
When  he  had  accepted  and  signed  these  conditions,  Attalus 
drew  off  his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  his  own  kingdom. 
In  this  manner  ended  the  war,  occasioned  by  the  differences 
between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attalus  the  younger,^  the  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  make  himself  known  to  the  senate,  to  demand  the 
continuance  of  their  amity,  and,  without  doubt,  to  thank  them 
also  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned 

*  Polyb.  Ugat,  c.  140. 
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in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  senate  all  the  marks  of 
favour  he  could  expect,  and  all  the  honours  suitable  to  his 
years ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  his  own  dominions. 

Prusias'^  also  sent  afterwanls  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome; 
A.  M      and  knowing  that  he  was  highly  respected  there,  he 

Anfjf  c.  gave  him  instructions  to  demand  that  the  senate  would 
^^^'  remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay 
Attalus.  He  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom 
he  had  given  secret  orders  to  despatch  the  young  prince,  in 
order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  second  wife.  The  favour 
demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  Attalus's  ambassador  demon* 
strating  that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
losses  his  master  had  sustained. 

Menas,  instead  of  executing  the  horrid  commission  he  was 

A.  M.     charged  with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Nicomedes. 

An?jL'c.  The  young  prince  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into 
^^  Bithynia,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prevent  the 
murderous  designs  of  his  &ther.  Supported  by  the  assistance 
of  Attains,  he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  to  his  side;  for  Prusias  was  universally 
hated  for  his  oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate 
prince,  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  temple, 
where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers  sent  by  Nicomedes,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  horrors  on  each  side ! 
Prusias  was  called  the  hunter,  and  had  reigned  at  least  six-and- 
thirty  years.     It  was  with  him  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge. 

The  king  of  Bithynia*s  person  had  nothing  in  it  to  prejudice 
people  in  his  favour ;  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage. 
'  He  was  in  size  but  half  a  man,  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valonr 
and  bravery.  He  was  not  only  timorous,  but  delicate,  and 
incapable  of  fatigue ;  in  a  word,  equally  effeminate  in  body  and 
mind ;  defects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a  king,  and  least  of  all 
amongst  the  Bithynians.  Polite  learning,  philosophy,  and  all 
other  liberal  sciences  connected  with  them,  were  entirely  foreign 
to  him.  In  short,  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  moral  rectitude 
or  beauty.  Night  and  day  he  lived  a  true  Sardanapalus.  So 
that  his  subjects,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  hope,  joined  with  the 

^  Appiao.  M  Afiikridai.  p.  175.     Justio  1.  xxxlr.  c.  4. 
I  Pol>b.  IN  Einerpi.  p.  173,  174. 
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utmost  ardour  in  measures  against  him,  and  to  punish  him  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  governed  them. 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which  arrived  at 
Rome  very  near  the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been  con- 
demned by  a  sentence  passed  on  them  by  the  Sicyo-  a.  m. 
nians,  ^  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate,  Anf^%. 
in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waste  ^^ 
the  lands  of  the  city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission 
of  that  fine.  The  ambassadors  were  three  celebrated  philoso- 
phers ;  Cameades,  of  the  sect  of  the  Academics ;  Diogenes,  of 
the  Stoics ;  and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for 
eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  so  far  as 
Rome;  it  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  that  it 
began  to  spread  there,  and  the  reputation  of  these  three  philo* 
sophers  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  it.  The  young  people  of 
Rome,  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  an  honour 
and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with  admiration 
in  hearing  them,  especially  Cameades,  whose  lively  and  grace- 
ful eloquence,  in  which  solidity  and  elegance  were  conjoined, 
transported  and  enchanted  them.  It  was  the  general  topic  of 
conversation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraordinary  merit  was  arrived, 
who  from  his  great  knowledge  was  more  than  man,  and  who,  in 
calming  and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  elo- 
quence, inspired  youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  which  made  them 
renounce  all  other  pleasures  and  employments,  to  devote  them- 
selves wholly  to  philosophy.  He  had  for  his  auditors  all  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  Rome.  His  discourses,  translated 
into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  all  hands.  All  Rome 
saw,  with  great  joy,  their  children  apply  themselves  to  the 
Grecian  learning,  and  attach  themselves  to  those  wonderful 
men.  Cato  alone  seemed  sorry  for  it ;  apprehending,  that  this 
taste  for  polite  learning  would  extinguish  that  for  military  knoi\  - 
ledge ;  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  glory  of  speaking  to  that 
of  acting  well  The  example  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus, 
educated  at  the  same  time,  under  the  care  of  Polybius,  in  a 
taste  for  the  sciences,  demonstrates  how  ill-founded  that  preju- 
dice of  Cato's  was.     Be  this  as  it  may,  he  warmly  reproached 

-  Cic  1.  it  de  Ormi.  n.  156.     Aal.  GcL  1.  vii.  c.  14. 
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the  senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the  city ; 
and  having  caused  the  affair  that  brought  them  thither  to  be 
despatched,  he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  the  fine,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  been  condemned, 
was  mitigated,  and  the  five  hundred  talents  reduced  to  one 
hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  "  people  of  Marseilles. 
They  had  already  been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians ;  but 
at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  implore  aid 
of  the  senate.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to 
the  Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity 
by  mild  measures  and  negotiation.  Such  conduct  made  them 
only  the  more  haughty,  and  they  carried  their  insolence  so  &r 
as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  violate  the  law 
of  nations  in  their  persons.  The  senate  being  informed  of  this 
unhappy  afiair,  made  the  consul  Qaintus  Opimius  march  imme- 
diately against  them  with  an  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city^ 
where  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
took  it  by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  the 
principal  authors  of  the  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome, 
to  be  punished  there  according  to  their  deserts.  The  Ligu- 
rians were  beaten  in  several  battles  and  cut  to  pieces.  The 
victor  distributed  all  the  conquered  lands  amongst  the  people 
of  Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages  to 
Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from  time  to 
time ;  in  order  to  lay  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  molesting  the  people  of  Marseilles,  as  they  had  done  till 
then. 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  extreme 
consideration,  founded  upon  their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the 
inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had  constantly  adhered  to 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  They  came  originally'  from  Fbocsea, 
a  city  of  Ionia.  When  Cyrus  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it,  the 
inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians, 
as  so  many  others  had  done,  embarked  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  all  their  effects ;  and  after  various  adventures, 

•  Polyb.  Legai.  c.  131, 134.  •  £gUna. 
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having  cast  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  sea,  they  all  en- 
gaged themselves  by  oath  never  to  return  to  Phoceea,  till  that 
iron  should  swim  upon  the  "vvater.  Afterwards,  having  landed 
upon  the  coast  of  Graul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they 
settled  there  by  the  consent  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and 
built  a  city  since  called  Marseilles.  Some  authors  suppose 
that  this  city  was  already  in  existence,  and  had  been  founded 
by  an  ancient  colony  of  these  same  Phocseans  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the  second  year  of  the  forty-fifth 
Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  that  those  who  fled  from  Harpagus,  and  came  to 
settle  here,  were  called  the  founders,  because  they  greatly 
increased  the  extent  and  power  of  this  city.  This  second 
foundation  took  place  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  about  five 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
Servius  TuUius  reigned  at  Rome. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions  with 
great  kindness,  being  dead,  his  son  ^  did  not  show  them  equal 
favour.  The  growing  power  of  their  city  gave  him  umbrage. 
He  was  made  to  understimd  that  those  strangers,  whom  he  had 
received  into  his  country  as  guests  and  suppliants,  might  one 
day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by  right  of  conquest.  The 
fitble  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion,  that 
asked  her  companion  to  lend  her  her  kennel  only  for  eight 
days,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  whelps ;  then  by  urgent 
entreaties  obtained  a  second  term,  that  she  might  have  time  to 
bring  them  up  ;  and  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large  and 
strong,  made  herself  absolute  mistress  and  proprietor  of  the 
place,  from  whence  she  could  never  afterwards  be  expelled. 
The  Marseillese  had,  in  consequence,  at  first  a  severe  war  upon 
their  hands ;  but  having  been  victorious,  they  continued  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  them, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long  confined. 

In  process  of  time  they  settled  several  '  colonies,  and  built 
severed  cities ;  Agde,  Nice,  Antibes,  Olbia ;  which  mMch  ex- 
tended their  territory  and  augmented  their  power.  They  had 
ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets,  which  rendered  ihem  formidable  to 
their  enemies. 

<  Justin,  L  xliii.  c.  4.  '  Strab.  p.  180. 
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So  many  new  settlements  *  contributed  to  the  spreading  of 
the  Greeks  in  Gaul,  and  occasioned  a  wonderful  change  in 
that  country.  The  Gauls  quitting  their  ancient  rusticity  by 
degrees,  began  to  be  civilized,  and  to  assume  more  gentle 
manners.  Instead  of  breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  accus* 
tomed  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise 
government.  They  learned  to  improve  their  lands,  to  cultivate 
vines,  and  to  plant  olives.  *  Hence  so  surprising  an  alteration 
ensued,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  people  who  inhabited 
them,  that  it  might  have  been  said,  Greece  was  not  come  to 
Gaul,  but  Graul  had  been  transferred  into  Greece. 

The  *  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise  laws  for 
its  polity  and  government,  which  was  aristocratical ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  hands  of  the  elders.  The  council  of  the  city  was 
composed  of  six  hundred  senators,  who  continued  in  that  func- 
tion during  life.  Of  that  number  fifteen  were  elected  to  take 
care  of  the  current  affairs,  and  three  to  preside  in  the  assem- 
blies, in  quality  of  principal  magistrates. 

The  right  of  hospitality  ^  was  in  singular  estimation  amongst 
the  Marseillese,  and  practised  by  them  with  the  most  exalted 
humanity.  To  maintain  the  security  of  the  asylum  which 
they  gave  to  strangers,  no  person  was  suffered  to  enter  the 
city  with  arms.  Certain  persons  were  placed  at  the  gates, 
whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came 
in,  and  to  return  them  when  they  went  out. 

All  entrance  was  barred  to  such  as  might  be  inclined  to 
introduce  sloth  and  a  voluptuous  life ;  and  particular  care  was 
taken  to  banish  all  double-dealing,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

They  piqued  themselves  '  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty, 
and  frugality.  The  most  considerable  portion  amongst  them 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold ;  that  is  to  say,  very 
near  a  hundred  pistoles.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out 
more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as  many  in  jewels.  Valerius 
Maximus,^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  admires  the 
regulations  of  government  observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time. 
'  That  city,'  (says  he,)  '  steadfastly  retaining  the  ancient  seve- 

*  Justin,  1.  xliU.  c  4.  «  Stnb,  1.  ir.  p.  179.  •  VaL  Max.  L  ii.  c.  6. 

*  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  181.  J  Ub.  ii.  c.  6. 

*  Aded  magnus  et  hominibus  et  rebns  imposittts  est  nitor,  at  non  Onecia  in  Gal- 
fiam  emigrUse,  ied  Gallia  in  Oneciam  trmnslata  yideretar.    Justin. 
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rity  of  manners*  excludes  from  their  theatre  those  comedians 
i^yhose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  subject  of  unlawful  love.'* 
The  reason  given  for  this  maxim  is  still  finer  and  more  remark- 
able than  the  maxim  itself:  *  Lest'  (adds  the  author)  '  a 
familiarity  with  such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people  the 
more  apt  to  imitate  them.' 

They  would  not  admit  in  funeral  ceremonies  those  indecent 
tears  and  lamentations  with  which  they  are  generally  attended, 
and  ordered  the  obsequies  to  be  terminated  the  same  day  by  a 
domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased.  |  *  For  is  it  consistent  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  immoderate  affliction,  or  to  be  offended  at  the 
Divinity  for  not  having  thought  fit  to  share  his  immortality 
with  us  ?' 

Tacitus  makes  mention  of  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly  to 
its  praise  ;  the  passage  occurs  in  his  Life  of  Juliu$  Agricola, 
his  father-in-law.  After  having  spoken  of  the  excellent  educa- 
tion he  had  received  from  the  care  and  tender  affection  of 
\  Julia  Procilla,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue, 
who  made  him  pass  the  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study 
of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited  his  birth  and  age ;  he 
adds,  '  What  had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and  disor- 
ders to  which  youth  is  generally  exposed,  was,  besides  his  own 
excellent  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  having  from  his 
infancy  the  city  of  Marseilles  for  his  school,  in  the  manners  of 
whose  inhabitants,  the  politeness  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happily  united.' 
Arcdmt  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantiam^  pr<Bter  ipsius  bonam 
integramque  naturam^  quhd  atatim  parvultLS  sedem  ac  magi- 
stram  studiarum  Mcaailiam  habueritf  locum  Ortecd  comitate  et 
provinciali  parsimonid  mistum  ac  bene  composiium. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was 
become  a  celebrated  school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue, 

*  Eadem  civitas  severiUtu  custos  acerrima  est :  nullum  aditum  in  scenam  mimh 
dando,  quorum  argameota  majore  ex  parte  stuprorum  continent  actus,  ne  talia  spec- 
tandi  conauetudo  etiam  imitandi  licentiam  sumat. 

f  Etcnim  quid  attinet,  aut  humano  dolori  indulgeri,  aut  diy'mo  numini  invidiam 
fieri,  quod  immortalitatem  suam  nobiscum  partiri  noluerit  P 

X  Mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit,  rarae  castitatis.  In  hujus  sinu  indulgenti&que  educatu^, 
per  omnem  honestarum  artium  cultum,  pueritiam  adolescentiamqne  transegit.  Ta- 
cit, in  jfyrieoi,  c.  4. 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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and  at  the  same  time,  for  all  arts  and  scieuces.  Eloquence, 
philosophy,  physic,  mathematics,  law,  fabulous  theology,  and 
all  kinds  of  literature,  were  publicly  professed  there.  This  city 
produced  '  the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  the  West,  I 
mean  Pytheas,  an  excellent  geographer  and  astronomer,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  indeed  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and 
sciences  with  equal  ardour  and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that 
in  his  time  (he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus)  the  young 
nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles  for  education ;  and  he 
prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself;  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  still  retained  that 
privilege  in  the  time  of  Tacittis  the  historian. 

The  Marseillese  distmguished  themselves  no  less  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  government,  than  by  their  capacity  and  taste 
for  learning.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  praises  highly 
their  manner  of  governing  their  republic*  '  I  am  assured* 
(says  he)  *  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  almost  in  all  other 
nations,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  wise  polity  esta 
blished  at  Marseilles.  That  city,  so  remote  from  the  country, 
manners,  and  language  of  all  other  Greeks,  situate  in  Gaul,  in 
the  midst  of  barbarous  nations  which  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
is  so  prudently  directed  by  the  counsels  of  its  elders,  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  praise,  than  imitate  the  wisdom  of  its  govern- 
ment,' 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  ^  rule  of  their  politics, 
from  which  they  never  departed,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
Romans,  to  whose  manners  their  own  were  more  conformable, 
than  to  those  of  the  barbarians  around  them.  Besides  which, 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  Ligurians,  to  whom  each  state  were 
equally  enemies,  could  not  but  contribute  to  unite  them  by 
their  common  interests;  that  union  enabling  each  party  to 
make  powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.     They 

■  Voss.  in  Hulor.  Grcec.  •  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Cujus  ego  civitatis  discipliuam  atque  gravitatem,  non  solum  Grsecise,  sed  baud 
»cio  an  cunctis  gentibus,  anteponendam  jure  dicam  :  qua;  tain  procul  a  Greecorum 
omnium  regionibus,  disciplinis,  lingufique  divisa,  cum  in  ultimis  terris  cincta  Gallo- 
rum  geotibus,  barbaris  fluclibus  alluatur,  sic  optima  turn  consilio  gubernatur,  ut 
omnes  ejus  instituta  laudare  facilius  possint,  quam  aemulari.  Orat.  pro  FYacco. 
Q.  63. 
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accordingly  rendered  the  Romans  great  services  at  ail  times, 
and  also  received  considerable  aids  from  them  upon  many 
occasions. 

Justin  ^  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  Marseillese,  if  it  were  well  authenticated.  Hav- 
ing received  advice  that  the  Grauls  had  taken  and  burnt  Rome, 
they  deplored  that  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  allies,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  happened  to  their  own  city.  Nor  did  they 
confine  themselves  to  fruitless  tears.  Out  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  either  belonging  to  the  public  or  private  persons,  they 
raised  the  sum  in  which  the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conquered, 
as  the  price  of  peace,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.  The  Romans, 
infinitely  affected  with  so  noble  an  act  of  generosity,  granted 
Marseilles  the  privilege  of  immunity,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
amongst  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.  ^  It  is  certain  that, 
during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the  Romans 
with  all  manner  of  good  offices;  without  permitting  the  ill 
successes  which  they  experienced  in  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
and  which  had  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  allies,  to  shake 
their  fidelity  in  the  least. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  that  city  ob 
served  a  conduct  which  well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its  govern- 
ment Caesar,^  against  whom  they  had  shut  theii  gates,  caused 
the  fifteen  senators  who  were  in  supreme  authority  to  come  to 
his  camp,  and  represented  to  them  that  he  was  sorry  the  war 
should  begin  by  attacking  their  city ;  that  they  ought  rather 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all  Italy,  than  to  abandon  them- 
selves blindly  to  the  desires  of  one  man ;  and  he  added  all  the 
motives  most  capable  of  persuading  them.  Afler  having  made 
their  report  to  the  senate,  they  returned  into  the  camp,  and 
gave  Caesar  this  answer :  *  That  they  knew  the  Roman  people 
were  divided  into  two  parties :  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them 
to  determine  which  had  the  right  on  their  side :  that  the  two 

^  Jitftin,  I.  xliii.  c.  5. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  20,  25,  26 ;  1.  xxvi.  n.  19 ;  1.  xxvii.  n.36. 

*  CsM.  in  Bel.  Civ.  1.  L 

*  Intelligere  se  divisum  esse  populum  in  partes  diias :  neque  sui  juHicii,  noqne 
tuarum  virium  discernere  utra  pars  justiorem  habeat  caiisam  :  principe>  vc/c  t  urMrn' 
e%9e  partium  Cn.  Pompeium  et  C.  Cssarem  patronos  ciyitatis. — Paribus  euruin 
heneficiis  parem  se  quoque  voluntatem  tribuere  debere,  et  neutrum  eonioii  contra 
altenim  juvare,  aat  urbe  aut  portubus  recipere. 

I  2 
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heads  of  those  parties  were  equally  the  protectors  of  their  city; 
and  at  the  same  time  its  friends  and  benefactors.  That  for 
this  reason,  obliged  to  express  their  gratitude  alike  for  both,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  them  neithjer  to  ^sist  nor  receive  the  one 
into  their  city  or  ports  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  They  • 
suffered  a  long  siege,  in  which  they  showed  all  possible  valour; 
but.  at  length,  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  by  the  want  of  every  thing,  obliged  them  to  surrender. 
However  enraged  Csesar  was  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  he 
could  not  refuse  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city,  the 
favour  of  saving  it  from  being  plundered,  and  of  preserving  its 
citizens. 

I  should  have  considered  myself  as  in  some  measure  detract- 
ing from  the  glory  of  the  French  nation,  and  from  that  of  a 
city  which  holds  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  if  I 
had  not  collected  in  this  place  part  of  those  favourable  reports 
which  antiquity  makes  of  it.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon 
this  digression;  which,  besides,  comes  within  my  plan,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Grecian  history. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  some  other 
countries,  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and 
without  interruption,  have  made  me  suspend  those  of  Mace- 
donia, Syria,  and  Egypt ;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  return. 
I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

Sect.  III.     Andriscus,  who  gave  himself  out  for  the 
A.M.      >SoN  OF  Perseus,  makes  himself  Master  of  Ma- 

Ab^^C.  CKDONIA,  and  causes  himself  to  be  PROCLAIMED 

^"'  Kino.  The  Prator  Juventius  attacks  him,  and 
IB  killed  in  Battle  with  Part  of  his  Army.  Metellus, 
WHO  succeeds  him,  retrieves  that  Loss.  The  Usurper  is 
overthrown,  taken,  and  sent  to  Rome.  A  second  and 
third  Usurper  are  also  defeated. — Fifteen  or  sixteen 
years'  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perseus,  Andriscus  of 
Adramyttium,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the 
meanest  birth,  giving  himself  out  for  the  son  of  Perseus,  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  and  entered  Macedonia,  in  hopes 

*  CsM.  in  Bel,  Ch,  1.  ii. 

'  Lit.  EpUam,  1.  xlviil — 1.    Zooar.  tor  Dione,    Pat.  1.  i.  c.  1 1,    Florus,  J.  il.  c.  14. 
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of  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  He  had  invented  a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth, 
which  be  reported  wherever  he  passed,  pretending  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Perseus  by  a  concubine,  and  that  the  prince  his 
father  had  caused  him  to  be  secretly  brought  up  at  Adramyt- 
tium,  that,  in  case  of  ill  fortune  in  the  war  against  the  Romans, 
some  shoot  of  the  royal  line  might  remain.  That  after  the 
death  of  Perseus,  he  bad  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at 
Adramyttium,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
person  who  passed  for  his  father,  finding  himself  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  revealed  the  secret  to  his  wife,  and  intrusted  her 
with  a  writing,  signed  by  Perseus  with  his  own  hand,  which 
attested  all  that  has  been  said  ;  which  writing  she  was  to  de- 
liver to  him  (Philip)  as  soon  as  he  should  attain  to  years  of 
discretion.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having  conjured  her 
absolutely  to  conceal  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been  most 
faithful  in  keeping  the  secret,  and  had  delivered  that  important 
writing  to  him  at  the  appointed  time ;  pressing  him  to  quit 
the  country  before  the  report  should  reach  the  ears  of  Eumenes, 
the  declared  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should  cause  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  believed 
upon  his  own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his  favour. 
When  he  saw  that  every  thing  there  continued  quiet,  he 
retired  into  Syria,  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whose 
sister  Perseus  had  espoused.  That  prince,  who  tmmediately 
perceived  the  fraud,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
Rome. 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobility, 
and  had  nothing  in  his  mien  or  manners  that  expressed  the 
prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of  him  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
treated  with  great  contempt,  without  much  trouble  to  keep  a 
strict  guard  upon  him,  or  to  confine  him  close.     He  took 
advantage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guards,  and  made  his  escape 
fram  Rome.     Having  found  means  to  raise  a  con-     a.  m. 
siderable  army  amongst  the  Thracians,  who  entered   a^un'c. 
into  his  views  for  the  sake  of  delivering  themselves       ^^ 
by  his  means  from  the  Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself  master 
of  Macedonia,  either  by  consent  or  force,  and  assumed  the 
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marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content  with  this  first  con^ 
quest,  which  had  cost  him  litde,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and 
subjected  a  part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Ro« 
mans.  They  elected  Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thither,  and  appease 
this  tumult  in  its  birth,  deeming  him  well  qualified  for  that 
commission.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of  managing  men's 
minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures  by  persuasion  ; 
and  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  decide  this  affair  by  arms, 
he  was  very  capable  of  forming  a  project  with  wisdom,  and 
executing  it  with  valour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Greece, 
and  had  been  fuUy  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  he  gave  the  senate  advice  of  them ;  and,  without 
loss  of  time,  visited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  the  im- 
mediate raising  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Thessaly.  The 
Achaeans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people 
of  Greece,  supplied  him  with  the  greatest  number,  forgetting 
past  subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the  false 
Philip  all  the  places  he  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly^ 
and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

However,  it  was  plainly  seen  at  Rome,  from  Scipio's  letters, 
^  1^  that  Macedonia  had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support 
An??'c.  "I^  praetor,  P.  Juventius  Thalna,  had  orders  to  repair 
^^^*  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  army,  which  he 
did  without  loss  of  time.  But  looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only 
a  pageant  king,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  any  great  precautions  against  him,  and  engaged  precipi- 
tately'in  a  battle,  wherein  he  lost  his  life,  with  part  of  his  army; 
the  rest  saving  themselves  only  by  favour  of  the  night.  The 
victor,  elate  with  this  success,  and  believing  his  authority  suffi- 
ciently established,  abandoned  himself  to  his  vicious  inclina- 
tions without  any  moderation  or  reserve :  as  if  the  being  truly 
a  king  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  his 
passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  cruel.  No- 
thing was  seen  every  where  but  violence,  confiscations  of 
estates,  and  murders.  Taking  advantage  of  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he  soon  recovered 
all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.     An  embassy  sent  to  him  from 
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the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with 
the  Romans,  promising  him  speedy  supplies,  very  much  aug- 
mented his  courage. 

Q.  Cscilius  Metellus,  lately  elected  praetor,  had  succeeded 
Juventias.  Andriscus  had  resolved  to  advauce  to  j^^  m. 
meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to  remove  far  xa?j?'c. 
from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  ^^' 
his  camp.  The  Roman  preetor  soon  followed  him.  The  two 
armies  were  in  view  of  each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day. 
Andriscus  gained  an  advantage  of  some  consequence  in  a  small 
combat  of  the  cavalry.  Success  generally  blinds  and  proves 
fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andriscus,  believing  him- 
self superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a  great  detachment  to 
defend  his  conquests  in  Tbessaly.  This  was  a  gross  error; 
and  Metellus,  whose  vigilance  nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  army  that  remained  in  Macedonia 
was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired  amongst 
the  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another 
army.  He  was  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was 
still  less  successful  than  the  former.  He  had  above  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  these  two  battles ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  Roman  glory,  but  to  seize  Andriscus,  who 
had  taken  refoge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity 
he  had  abandoned  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand 
much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and  made  that  conducive  to  their 
interest.  That  prince  delivered  up  his  guest  and  suppliant 
into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to  avoid  drawing  upon  himself 
the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans :  Andriscus  was  sent  to 
Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Per- 
seus, and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same 
late  with  the  first,  except  being  seized  by  Metellus :  he  retired 
into  Dardania,  where  he  effectually  concealed  himself 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to 
the  Romans,  and  reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again  upon  the 
stage,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  son  of  Perseus,  under  the 
name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion.    He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Tremel- 
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lius,  afterwards  surnamed  Scrofa,  from  having  said  that  he 
would  disperse  the  enemy,  ut  Scrofa  porcos^ 

Sect.  IV.     Troubles  in  Achaia;  which  declares  War 

A.M.        AGAINST   THE    LaCEDAMONIANS.       MkTELLUS    BENDS 

a^Z'c.  Dbputibs  to  Corinth  to  appbase  thosb  Trou- 
^^^'       bles;  they  are  ill-usbd  AND  insulted.     Thbbes 

AND  ChALCIS  join  THB  ACHiBANS.       MsTELLUSt  AFTER  HAVING 

ineffectually  exhorted  them  to  Peace,  gives  them 
Battle,  and  defeats  them.  The  Consul  Mummius  suc- 
ceeds   HIM,    AND    AFTER    HAVING    GAINED    A    BaTTLE,  TAKES 

Corinth,  sets  it  on  Fire,  and  entirely  demolishes  it. 
Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  Province.  Various 
Actions  and  Death  of  Polybius.  Triumphs  of  Mbtellus 
AND  Mummius. — Metellus  after  having  pacified  'Macedonia 
continued  there  some  time.  Great  commotions  had  arisen 
amongst  the  Achaean  league,  occasioned  l^  the  temerity  and 
avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first  offices  in  it  The  resolu- 
tions of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  by  reason, 
prudence,  and  equity,  but  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of  an  untractabie  multitude. 
The  Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
upon  an  afikir  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus,  not- 
withstanding, who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans, 
had  caused  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus  had 
sent  to  desire  that  hostilities  might  be  suspended  till  the  arrival 
of  the  commissioners  from  Rome,  who  had  been  appointed  for 
terminating  their  difierences.  But  neither  he,  nor  Diaeus,  who 
succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  them 
entered  Laconia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  country. 

The  commissioners  being  arrived,  the  assembly  was  sum- 
moned to  Corinth ;  (Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the 
commission.)  The  senate  had  given  them  orders  to  weaken 
the  body  of  the  league ;  and,  for  that  end,  to  separate  as  many 
cities  as  they  could  from  it  Orestes  notified  to  the  assembly 
the  decree  of  the  senate ;  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Ai]gob, 
Heraclea  near  mount  Oeta,  and  Orchomenus  of  Arcadia,  were 

•  Pausan.  m  Achate,  p.  421—428.     Polyb.  Leffat.  c.  143, 144.     Ibid,  in  Etctrpt 
tie  Firt.  et  Fit.  p   181—189.,    Justin,  I  xxxiv.  c.  I.     Flor.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 
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secluded  from  the  league,  under  pretence  that  those  cities  did 
not  originally  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  AchsBans. 
When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assembly,  and  reported  this 
decree  to  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all 
the  Lacedsmonians  they  found  in  Corinth ;  tore  those  out  of 
the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had  taken  refuge  there ; 
and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better,  had  they  not 
escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  gave  an 
account  of  what  had  passed.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed 
at  it,  and  immediately  deputed  Julius,  with  some  other  com- 
missioners, into  Achaia ;  but  instructed  them  to  complain  with 
moderation,  and  only  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  not  to  give  ear  to 
bad  counsels,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur  dis- 
grace with  the  Romans,  a  misfortune  it  was  in  their  power  to 
avoid,  by  punishing  those  who  had  exposed  them  to  it  Carthage 
was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  caution 
in  reganl  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achaeans.  The  commis- 
sioners met  on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious  to 
Rome :  they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  Egium,  where  the 
diet  of  the  nation  had  been  summoned  to  assemble.  They 
spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and  mildness.  They  did  not 
let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse  concerning  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  commissioners,  or  else  made  a  better  excuse  for  it 
than  the  Achaeans  themselves  would  have  done;  neither  did 
they  make  any  mention  of  the  cities  they  had  been  desirous  of 
separating  from  the  league.  They  confined  themselves  to  ex- 
horting the  assembly  not  to  aggravate  their  first  fault,  nor  to 
irritate  the  Romans  any  further ;  and  to  leave  Lacedaemonia  in 
peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances  were  extremely  agreeable 
to  all  the  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly.  But  Diaeus,  Crito- 
laus,  and  their  faction,  all  chosen  out  of  the  vilest,  most  impious, 
and  most  pernicious  persons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flames  of 
discord  ;  insinuating  that  the  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded 
only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  where  they 
had  been  worsted  in  several  engagements,  and  from  the  fear  they 
were  in  lest  the  Achaean  league  should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufficient 
deference.     They  were  told  that  Thearidas  should  be  sent  to 
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Rome ;  that  they  had  only  to  repair  to  Tegaea,*  to  treat  there 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  incline  them  to  peace.  They 
went  thither  accordingly,  and  persuaded  the  Lacedflemonians 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Achseans,  and  to  suspend  all 
hostilities  till  new  commissioners  should  arrive  from  Rome  to 
pacify  all  differences.  But  Critolaus's  cabal  took  their  mea- 
sures in  such  a  manner,  that  nobody,  except  that  magistrate, 
went  to  the  congress,  and  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  he  was 
almost  no  longer  expected.  Conferences  were  held  with  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  but  Critolaus  would  not  accede  to  any  mea- 
sures. He  said  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide  any  thing 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report 
the  affair  in  the  general  diet,  which  could  not  be  summoned  in 
less  than  six  months.  That  mean  artifice,  or  rather  breach  of 
faith,  exceedingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  dismissed  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  described  Cri- 
tolaus as  a  violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
than  Critolaus  ran  from  city  to  city  during  the  whole  winter, 
add  summoned  assemblies,  under  colour  of  communicating 
what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  conferences 
held  at  Tegaea,  but,  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had 
said,  in  order  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  aver- 
sion which  he  himself  had  against  them :  and  he  succeeded 
but  too  well.  He,  besides,  prohibited  all  judges  from  prose- 
cuting and  imprisoning  any  Achaean  for  debt,  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  affair  between  the  diet  and  Lacedaemon.  By  that  means, 
whatever  he  said,  had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed 
the  multitude  to  receive  such  orders  as  he  thought  fit  to  give 
them.  Incapable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of  future  conse- 
quences, they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  with  the  bait  of 
the  first  advantage  he  proposed  to  them. 

Metellus  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubles 
ill  Peloponnesus,  deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction, 
who  arrived  at  Corinth  at  the  time  the  council  was  assembled 
there.  They  spoke  in  it  with  abundance  of  moderation ;  exhort- 
ing the  Achaeans  not  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent 

*  A  ciiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
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rashness  and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and  ignominiously  turned  out  of 
the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd  of  workmen  and  arti* 
ficers  gathered  about  them,  and  insulted  them.  All  the  cities 
of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  but  Corinth 
was  far  more  frantic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a  kind  ot 
madness.  They  had  been  persuaded  that  Rome  intended  to 
enslave  them  all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy  the  Achsean  league. 

Critolaus  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded 
to  his  wishes,  harangued  the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against 
the  magistrates,  who  did  not  enter  into  his  views ;  inveighed 
against  the  ambassadors  themselves,  animated  them  against 
the  Romans;  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not 
without  having  previously  well  concerted  his  measures  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  make  head  against  the  Romans ;  that  he 
had  kings  in  his  party,  and  that  republics  were  also  ready  to 
join  it.  By  these  seditious  discourses  he  prevailed  to  have 
war  declared  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and,  in  consequence, 
indirectly  against  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  then  sepa- 
rated. One  of  them  repaired  to  Lacedsemon,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy ;  another  set  out  for  Naupactus ;  and 
two  waited  the  arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whose  name  was  Pytheas, 
equally  rash  and  violent  with  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  mea- 
sures, and  engaged  the  Boeotians  to  join  their  arms  with  those 
of  the  Achaeans :  they  were  discontented  with  a  sentence  Rome 
had  given  against  them.  The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered  itself 
also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The  Achaeans,  with  such 
feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support  all 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  power ;  so  much  were  they  blinded 
by  their  rage  and  fury. 

The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  consuls, 
and  charged  him  with  the  Achaean  war.     Metellus,      a.  m. 
to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  terminating  this  war,    Aat^'c. 
sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  Achaeans,  and  commis-       ^^' 
sioned  them  to  promise  that  the  Roman  people  should  forget 
all  that  had  passed,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if  they  would  return 
to  their  duty,  and  consent  that  certain  cities,  which  had  been 
nominated  before,  should  be  dismembered   from  the  league. 
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This  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain.  Upon  which  Metellus 
advanced  with  his  troops  against  the  rebels.  He  came  up 
with  them  near  the  city  of  Scarphtea  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  victory  over  them,  in  which  he  took  more  than  a 
thousand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle,  without 
its  being  known  what  became  of  him.  It  was  supposed,  that 
in  the  flight  he  had  fallen  into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned. 
DisBus  took  upon  him  the  command  in  his  stead,  gave  liberty  to 
the  slaves,  and  armed  all  tlie  Achseans  and  Arcadians  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse.  He  gave  orders,  besides, 
for  the  raising  of  troops  in  every  city.  The  exhausted  cities 
were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many  private  persons,  reduced 
to  despair^  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves ;  others  aban- 
doned an  unhappy  country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destruc- 
tion was  inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  these 
misfortunes,  they  never  thought  of  adopting  the  only  expedient 
that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested  the  rashness  of  their 
chiefs,  and  nevertheless  came  into  their  measures. 

Metellus,  afler  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  a 
thousand  Arcadians  in  Boeotia,  near  Chseronsea,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  return  into  their  own  country :  these  were  all 
put  to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  marched  with  his  victorious 
army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted. 
Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered 
that  the  temples  and  houses  should  be  spared  ;  and  that  none 
of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  the  city  or  country,  should  be  made 
prisoners  or  put  to  death.  He  excepted  from  that  number 
Pytheas,  the  author  of  all  their  miseries,  who  was  brought  to 
him,  and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  afler  having  taken 
Megara,  the  garrison  of  which  had  retired  upon  his  approach, 
he  made  his  troops  march  to  Corinth,  where  Diseus  had  shut 
himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  exhort  the 
Achaeans  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  accept  the  conditions  of 
peace  offered  to  them.  Metellus  ardently  desired  to  terminate 
the  affair  before  the  arrival  of  Mummius.  The  inhabitants,  on 
their  side,  were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period  of  their 
misfortunes ;  but  that  was  not  in  their  power,  the  faction  of 
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Diffius  disposiag  oF  every  thing.  The  deputies  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death,  if  Diaeus  had 
not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged  at  the  punishment 
he  had  indicted  upon  Sosicrates,  who  talked  of  surrendering  to 
the  Romans.     The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived.     He 
had  hastened  his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every  thing 
pacified  at  his  arrival ;  and  lest  another  should  have  the  glory 
of  concluding  this  war.     Metellus  resigned  the  command  to 
him,  and   returned   into  Macedonia.     When   Mummius   had 
assembled  all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped 
before  it.     A  body  of  his  advanced  guard  being  negligent  upon 
their  post;  the  besieged  made  a  sally,  attacked  them  vigorously, 
killed  many,  and  pursued  the  rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of 
their  camp.     This  small  advantage  very  much  encouraged  the 
Achseans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal  to  them.     Diaeus  offered 
the  consul  battle.    The  latter,  to  augment  his  rashness,  kept 
his  troops  within  the  camp,  as  if  fear  prevented   him  from 
accepting  it     The  joy  and  presumption  of  the  AchsBans  rose 
to  an  inexpressible  height     They  advanced  furiously  with  all 
their  troops,  having  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  to  be  spectators  of  the  battle,  and 
caused  a  great  number  of  carriages  to  follow  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading  them  with  the  booty  they  should  take  from  the 
enemy ;  so  fully  did  they  reckon  upon  the  victory. 

Never  was  confidence  more  rash  or  ill-founded.  The  faction 
had  removed  from  the  service  and  councils  all  such  as  were 
capable  of  commanding  the  troops,  or  conducting  public  busi- 
ness, and  had  substituted  others  in  their  room,  without  either 
talents  or  ability ;  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  absolute 
masters  of  the  government,  and  rule  without  opposition.  The 
chiefs,  without  military  knowledge,  valour,  or  experience,  had 
no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and  frantic  rage.  They  had  already 
committed  an  excess  of  folly  in  unnecessarily  hazarding  a  battle, 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  instead  of  thinking  of  a  long  and 
brave  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of  obtaining 
good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Leucopetra,*  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmus.     The 

*  Thu  place  is  not  known. 
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consul  had  posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which 
they  quitted  at  a  proper  time,  for  charging  the  Achaean  cavahry 
in  flank ;  who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen  attack,  gave  way 
immediately.  The  infantry  made  a  little  more  resistance ;  but, 
as  it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was 
soon  broken  and  put  to  flight.  If  Diseus  had  retired  into  the 
place,  he  might  have  held  out  there  for  some  time,  and  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  abandoning  himself  to  de- 
spair, he  rode  full  speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  native  country; 
and  having  entered  his  house,  set  fire  to  it,  killed  his  wife  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank  poison, 
and  thus  ended  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  many  crimes 
he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat,  the  inhabitants. lost  all  hope  of  defending 
themselves.  As  they  found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders, 
courage,  or  fixed  views,  nobody  had  any  thoughts  of  rallying 
the  wreck  of  the  army,  in  order  to  make  any  further  resistance, 
and  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  tolerable  conditions. 
So  that  all  the  Achseans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and 
most  of  the  citizens,  quitted  it  the  following  night,  to  save 
themselves  where  they  could.  The  consul  having  entered  the 
city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  All  the 
men  who  were  left  in  it  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold ;  and  after  the  statues,  paintings,  and  richest 
furniture  we're  removed,  in  order  to  their  being  carried  to 
Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  city  conti- 
nued universally  in  flames  for  several  days.  It  is  pretended, 
though  on  no  good  ground,  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
which  were  melted,  and  ran  together  in  this  conflagration, 
formed  a  new  and  precious  metal.  The  walls  were  afterwards 
demolished,  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  All  this  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  that  Carthage  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  after  its  foundation  by  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.     It  does  not  appear  that  they 
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had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  or  summoned  any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the 
measures  it  was  necessary  to  take  ;  nor  that  any  one  took  upon 
him  to  propose  any  remedy  for  the  public  calamities,  or  endea 
voured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending  deputies  to  implore 
their  clemency.  One  would  have  thought  from  this  general 
inactivity,  that  the  Acheean  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  Corinth ;  so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of 
that  city  alarmed,  and  universally  dismayed,  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achaeans  were 
also  punished  by  the  demolishing  of  their  walls,  and  by  being 
disarmed.  The  ten  commissioners  sent  by  the  senate  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul, 
abolished  the  popular  government  in  all  the  citlns,  and  esta- 
blished magistrates  in  them,  who  were  to  have  a  certain 
revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  other  respects,  they  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They  abolished 
also  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians, 
Phocaeans,  and  other  people  of  Greece;  but  they  were  re* 
established  soon  after.  Greece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province,  called  the  province  of  Achaia,  because 
at  the  taking  of  Corinth  the  Achaeans  were  the  most  powerful 
people  of  (ireece :  the  Roman  people  sent  a  praetor  thither 
every  year  to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper 
to  show  that  example  of  severity,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
other  nations,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  rendered  bold, 
rash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  from 
the  Roman  people  pardon  for  their  faults.  Besides  which,  the 
advantageous  situation  of  that  city,  where  such  as  revolted 
might  lodge  themselves,  and  make  it  a  place  of  arms  against 
the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  entirely.  ♦  Cicero, 
who  did  not  disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Numantia  being  used 
in  that  manner,  could  have  wished  that  Corinth  had  been 
spared. 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums 

*  M^orcs  nosiri — CarthAginem  et  Nfunantiam  fiindiius  sustulerunt  Nollem  Co- 
riDthom.  Sed  credo  illos  secutos  opportaoitatem  loci  maxime,  ne  potMt  aliquando 
id  bellrnn  faciendum  locus  ipse  adhortarl     Cic.  de  Qffio.  1.  i.  n.  35. 
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raised  from  it.  Amongst  the  paintings  there  was  a  piece  drawn 
by  the  most  celebrated  *  hand  in  Greece,  ^  representing  Bac- 
chus, the  beauty  of  which  was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant  in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius, 
who  was  then  in  the  country,  as  I  shall  soon  observe,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  that  painting  serve  the  soldiers  for  a  table 
to  play  at  dice  upon.  It  was  adjudged  to  Attains,  in  the  sale 
made  of  the  booty,  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  that  is, 
about  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling.  Pliny  mentions  another  picture  of  the  same  painter's, 
which  the  same  Attalus  purchased  for  a  hundred  talents,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  That  prince's  riches  were  immense, 
and  were  become  a  proverb :  ^ttalicis  conditionUnu.  Never- 
theless, those  sums  seem  repugnant  to  probability.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  consul  surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  in 
question  should  rise  so  high,  interposed  his  authority,  and  re- 
tained it  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  Attalus ;  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hidden 
virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  He  f  did  not  act  in  that 
manner  for  his  private  interest,  nor  with  the  view  of  appro- 
priating it  to  himself,  since  he  sent  it  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in 
adorning  the  city.  In  doing  which,  says  Cicero,  he  adorned 
and  embellished  his  house  much  more  essentially  than  if  he 
ha^l  placed  that  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and 
most  opulent  city  of  Greece  did  not  enrich  him  one  farthing. 
Such  noble  disinterestedness  was  at  that  time  common  m 
Rome,  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than  of 
the  age  itself.  To  take  the  advantage  of  office  and  command 
for  enriching  a  man's  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and  infa- 
mous, but  a  criminal  abuse.  The  painting  we  speak  of,  was 
oct  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  whither  judges  went  to  see  it 
through  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  it  remained 
there  till  it  was  burnt  with  that  temple. 

^  Strab.  1.  viii.  p.  381.     Plin.  1.  yiL  c  38  ;  1.  xxxt.  c  4 — 10. 

*  TbU  punter  was  called  Amtides.  The  picture  mentioDed  here  was  in  such 
estimation  that  it  was  commonly  said.  All  paintings  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
Bacchus. 

f  Numquid  Lucius  Mummius  copiosior,  ciim  copioeissimam  urbem  funditus  8u<- 
tulisset.^  Italiam  omare,  qu&m  domum  suam,  maluit  Quanquam  Italic  omatA, 
domus  ipsa  mihi  videtur  omatior.  Laus  abstinentisB  non  bominis  est  solum,  sed 
etiam  temporum  Habere  quaestui  remp.  non  modo  turpe  est,  sed  sceleratum 

etiam  et  nefarium.     Cic  de  Ofic,  L  i.  n.  76, 77. 
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Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  a  worthy  man,  but  had 
neither  learning,  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor  taste  for  painting 
or  sculpture ;  the  merit  of  which  he  did  not  discern ;  not  be« 
lieving  there  was  any  difference  between  picture  and  picture,  or 
statue  and  statue,  nor  that  the  name  of  the  great  masters  in 
those  arts  gave  them  their  value.  This  he  fully  exemplified  upon 
the  present  occasion,  *  He  had  ordered  persons  to  take  the  care 
of  transporting  many  of  the  paintings  and  statues  of  the  most 
excellent  masters  to  Rome.  Never  would  loss  have  been  so 
irreparable,  as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  master- 
pieces of  those  rare  artists,  who  contributed,  almost  as  much 
as  the  great  captains,  to  the  rendering  of  their  age  glorious  to 
posterity.  Mummius,  however,  in  recommending  the  care  of 
that  precious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he  confided  them, 
threatened  them  very  seriously,  that  if  the  statues,  paintings, 
and  other  things,  with  which  he  intrusted  them,  should  be 
either  lost,  or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  he  would  oblige  them  to 
find  others  at  their  own  cost  and  charges. 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  an  historian,  who  has  preserved 
to  us  this  bLCtf  that  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted ;  and 
would  not  such  grossness  be  infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to 
the  public  good,  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  taste  of  the  present 
age  for  such  sort  of  rarities  ?  He  spoke  at  a  time  when  that 
taste  for  excellent  paintings  gave  the  magistrates  an  occasion 
for  committing  all  manner  of  frauds  and  robberies  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  in  returning  into  Peloponnesus, 
had  the  affliction  to  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth, 
and  his  country  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
If  any  '  thing  was  capable  of  giving  him  consobition  in  so 
mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  opportunity  of  defending 
the  memory  of  Philopcemen,  his  master  in  the  science  of  war. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  a  Roman,  having  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  have  the  statues,  erected  to  that  hero,  taken  down, 

'  Pdyb.  M  Exeerpi,  p.  190—192. 

*  If  vmaiiiu  tain  mdis  ftiit,  vt  eapU  Coiiatho^  eain  ■uunmoram  uCifteum  pcrfectui 
maailms  tabolM  tc  fUtou  io  Itoliam  portandat  locaret,  jvberet  pradici  conducenti^ 
Imi,  ti  eaa  perctidiaMnt,  nova*  eot  reddituros.  Non  tamen  poto  dubites,  Vmiel, 
quia  magis  pro  repobUoA  fuerit,  manere  adhvc  radam  Corinthioram  inteUactoQi, 

2iiiUBi  in  taatam  ea  tnleUigi ;  at  qnin  bic  pnidentiA  itla  impradantia  dcoiri  publico 
larit  eoQTenientaor.    VeU.  Pfttare.  I.  i.  n.  IS. 
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had  the  impudence  to  prosecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse  him  before  Mummius,  of  having 
been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  opposed 
their  designs  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  accusation  was 
extravagant,  but  had  some  colour  in  it,  and  was  not  entirely 
without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon  him  his  de- 
fence. He  represented  Philopoemen  as  the  greatest  captain 
Greece  had  produced  in  the  latter  times:  that  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  occasionally  carried  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country  a  little  too  far ;  but  that  he  had  rendered  the  Roman 
people  considerable  services  upon  several  occasions ;  as  in 
their  ware  against  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians.  The  commis-* 
Bionere,  before  whom  he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with 
his  reasons^  and  still  mure  with  his  gratitude  for  his  master, 
decreed  that  the  statues  of  Philopoemen  should  continue  as 
they  were  in  every  city  where  they  had  been  erected.  Poly- 
bius, taking  the  advantage  of  Mummius's  good  disposition, 
demanded  also  the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Achseus  ;  which  were 
granted  him,  thou^  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of 
Peloponnesus  into  Acamania.  The  Achteans  were  so  charmed 
with  the  zeal  which  Polybius  had  expressed  upon  this  occasion 
for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  his  country,  that  they 
erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself. 

He  gave  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness, 
which  did  him  as  much  honour  amongst  his  citizens,  as  his 
defence  of  the  memory  of  Philopoemen.  After  the  destruction 
of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to  punish  the  authors  of  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their  estates  and 
effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of  Diieus  were  put  up, 
who  had  been  the  principal  in  that  affront,  the  ten  commissioners 
ordered  the  quaestor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  select 
whatever  he  thought  fit  out  of  them,  without  taking  any  thing 
from  him  upon  that  account.  He  refused  that  offer,  advan- 
tageous as  it  ai^>eaTed,  and  would  have  thought  himself  in 
some  measure  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he 
accepted  aiiy  part  of  his  effects  ;  beside  which,  he  beltcn'ed  it 
infamous  to  enrich  himself  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  fellow-citizen. 
He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself,  but  exhorted  his 
friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of  what  had  appertained  to 
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Diseus;  and  all  that  followed  his  example  were  extremely 
applauded. 

This  action  make  the  commissioners  ^  conceive  so  high  an 
esteem  for  Polybius,  that  upon  their  lerving  Greece,  they  de- 
sired him  to  go  through  all  the  cities  which  had  been  lately 
conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences,  till  time  had 
accustomed  them  to  the  change  which  had  been  made,  and 
to  the  new  laws  prescribed  them.  Polybius  discharged  that 
honourable  commission  with  so  much  mildness,  justice,  and 
prudence,  that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia,  either  in 
regard  to  the  government  in  general,  or  the  affairs  of  private 
persons.  In  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit,  statues  were 
erected  to  him  in  different  places ;  upon  the  base  of  one  of 
which  was  this  inscription :  '  That  Greece  would  have  been 
guilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  had  hearicened  from  the  first  to  the 
counsels  of  Polybius ;  but,  that  after  she  had  committed  these 
errors,  he  alone  had  been  her  deliverer.' 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tranquillity  in 
his  country,  returned  to  join  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he 
accompanied  him  to  Numantia,  at  the  siege  of  which  he  was 
present.  When  Scipio  was  dead,  he  returned  into  Greece ; 
and  having  enjoyed  there  ^  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection 
of  his  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  two 
years,  of  a  hurt  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Metellus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  as  conqueror  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  sumamed 
Macedonicns.  The  blse  king,  Andriscus,  was  led  before  his 
chariot.  Amongst  the  spoils,  he  caused  what  was  called  the 
troop  of  Alexander  the  Oreai  to  be  carried  in  the  procession. 
That  prince,  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  having  lost  five-and- 
twenty  of  his  friends,  ordered  Lysippus,  the  most  excellent 
artist  in  that  way,  to  make,  in  honour  of  each  of  them,  an 
equestrian  statue,  to  which  he  added  his  own.  These  statues 
were  set  up  in  Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused 
them  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph 
with  them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  having    conquered   Achaia,    was   sumamad 

k  Myb.  im  Emeerpi.  p.  190,  te.  *  Lncian  in  Maerab,  p.  142. 
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Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great  Dumber  of  statues  and  paint«-> 
ings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  afterwards  the  ornaments  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of  Italy ; 
but  not  one  of  Ihem  entered  the  conqueror's  own  house. 

SacT.  v.  Reflections  upon  the  Causes  of  the  Gran* 
DBUR,  Declension,  and  Ruin  of  Grbbcb. — ^After  having  seen 
the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us  through  a 
series  of  so  many  ages  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic 
virtues  and  memorable  events,  we  may  be  permitted  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  consider  succinctly,  and  at  one  view,  its  rise, 
progress,  and  declension.  The  whole  time  of  its  duration  may 
be  divided  into  four  ages. 

Tfiefirtt  and  second  Ages  of  Greece, 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks,  nor 
the  fabulous  times  before  the  Trojan  war ;  which  make  the 
first  age,  and  constitute,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  iniiEincy  of 
Greece. 

The  second  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to^ 
the  reign  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  in  a  manner  its 
youth,  in  which  it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for 
those  great  things  which  it  was  afterwards  to  perform;  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  power  and  glory,  which  at  length 
rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  *  Bossuet  observes,  whose  mental 
fiurulties  were  naturally  vigorous,  had  been  cultivated  by  kings 
and  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt,  who,  settling  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  spread,  wherever  they  came,  the  excellent 
polity  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the 
exercises  of  the  body ;  wrestling,  the  horse,  foot^  and  chariot 
races,  and  the  other  combats,  which  they  carried  to  their 
highest  perfection,  by  means  of  the  glorious  crowns  given  to 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  thing  taught 
them  by  the  Egyptians,  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and  to 
suffer  Uiemselves  to  be  guided  byjaws  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  They  wero  not  private  persons,  who  regard  nothing 
but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  have  no  sense  of  the 
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calamities  of  th:  state,  but  as  they  suffer  themselves,  or  as  the 
repose  of  their  own  family  is  involved  in  them:  the  Greeks 
were  taught  to  consider  themselves  and  their  families  as  part 
of  a  greater  body,  which  was  that  of  the  state.  The  fathen 
brought  up  their  children  in  this  opinion ;  and  the  children 
were  taught  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  their  country  as 
their  common  mother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly  appertained 
than  to  their  parents. 

The  Greeks,  disciplined  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were 
capable  of  governing  for  themselves ;  and  most  of  the  cities 
formed  themselves  into  republics,  under  different  forms  of  go* 
vemment,  which  had  all  of  them  liberty  for  their  vital  principle:: 
but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable,  and  subservient  to  the  laws. 
The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  that  the  citizens  loved; 
their  country  the  better  from  transacting  their  affiars  in  com^ 
men,  and  from  being  all  equally  capable  of  attaining  to  its. 
honours  and  dignities.  Besides  this,  the  condition  of  private 
persons,  to  which  all  returned  when  they  quitted  their  office* 
prevented  them  from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they 
might  soon  be  deprived;  whereas,  power  often  becomes 
haughty,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  when  under  no  restraints*, 
and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual  duration^ 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions,  which* 
generally  occasion  the-  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and' 
busy  life,  intent  upon  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  of  th& 
arts,  and  not  excluding  the  husbandman  nor  the  artificer  fromc 
the  first  dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving  between  all  the  citi* 
zens  and  members  of  the  state  a  great  equality,  void  of  pomp, 
I'lxury,  or  ostentation.  He  who  had  commanded  the  army  for 
one  year,  fought  the  next  in  the  rank  of  a  private  officer,  and 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions  in  the  armies 
either  by  land  or  sea. 

The  reigning  characteristic  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a 
particular  affectioa  for  poverty,  a  mediocrity  of  fortune,  simpli- 
city in  buildings,  furniture,  dress,  equipage,  domestics,  and 
table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the  small  recompense  with 
which  they  were  satisfied  for  their  application  in  public  employ- 
ments, and  for  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  the  state* 

What  might  not  he  expected  from  a  people  fprmed  in  thia 
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manner,  educated  and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  imbued 
ftom  their  earliest  infancy  with  maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the 
soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and  noble  sent  ments  ?  The 
eiects  exceeded  every  idea  and  every  hope  that  could  possi- 
bly have  been  conceived  of  them. 

The  third  Age  of  Greece. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have 
been,  and  will  for  ever  be,  the  admiration  <rf  all  ag^.  The 
merit  and  virtue  of  the  Grreeks,  shut  up  within  the  compass  of 
their  cities,  had  hitherto  but  faintly  dawned,  and  shone  with  but 
a  feeble  ray.  To  produce  and  place  them  in  their  full  light, 
some  great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary,  wherein 
Greece,  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed  to 
extreme  dangers,  was  compelled  in  some  measure  to  quit  her 
home,  and  to  riiow  herself  abroad  in  her  true  character  in  open 
day.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Persians  in  their  invasions 
of  Greece,  first  under  Darius  and  afterwards  under  Xerxes. 
All  Asia,  armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  East,  overflowed 
on  a  sudden,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  came  poorhg  with 
innumerable  troops,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  a  little  spot 
of  Greece,  which  seemed  under  the  necessity  of  being  entirely 
swallowed  up  and  Overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small 
cities,  however,  Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resist  those  for- 
midable armies,  but  attack,  defeat,  pursue,  and  destroy  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  (for  the 
recollection  of  them  is  all  I  have  here  in  view)  the  prodigies  of 
valour  and  fortitude  which  shone  forth  at  that  time,  and  conti* 
kiued  to  do  so  long  after  on  like  occasions. 

To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  astonishing 
successes,  so  much  above  all  probability,  unless  to  the  princi- 
ples I  have  mentioned,  which  were  profoundly  engraven  in 
their  hearts  by  education,  example,  and  practice ;  and  were 
become  by  long  habit  a  second  nature  in  them  P 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  the  love 
of  poverty,  contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self-interest,  attach- 
ment of  the  public  good,  desire  of  glory,  love  of  their  country; 
but  above  all,  such  a  zeal  for  liberty,  as  no  danger  was  capable 
of  intimidating;    and  such  an    irreconcibible  abhorrence  for 
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every  one  who  in  the  slightest  degree  attempted  to  encroach 
upon  it,  as  united  their  counsels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dissen- 
sion and  discord  in  a  moment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics  as  to  autho- 
rity and  power,  but  none  in  regard  to  liberty ;  on  that  side  they 
were  perfectly  equal.  The  states  of  ancient  Greece  were 
exempt  from  that  ambition  which  occasions  so  many  wars  in 
monarchies ;  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themselves, 
or  of  making  conquests,  at  the  expense  of  each  other.  They 
confined  themselves  to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and 
defence  of  their  own  territories,  but  did  not  endeavour  to 
usurp  any  thing  from  their  neighbours.  The  weaker  cities,  in 
the  peaoeaUe  possession  of  their  domain,  did  not  apprehend 
invasion  from  the  more  powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a 
multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and  states  of  Greece,  which  sub- 
sisted to  the  bitest  times  in  a  perfect  independence,  retaining 
their  own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages,  derived  from  their  forefathers. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these 
people,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  delibera- 
tions, and  motives  for  the  resolutions  they  take,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  government ;  and  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  from  whence  could  arise  this 
greatness  of  soul  in  the  burghers  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  whence 
these  noble  sentiments,  this  consummate  wisdom  in  politics, 
this  profound  and  universal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war ;  whe- 
ther as  relating  to  the  invention  and  construction  of  machines 
for  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or  to  the  drawing  up  of 
an  anay  in  battle,  and  disposing  all  its  movements ;  and  lastly, 
that  supreme  ability  in  maritime  affairs,  which  always  ren- 
dered their  fleets  victorious,  which  so  gloriously  acquired  them 
the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  Persians  to  renounce  it 
for  ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkaUe  diflference  between  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  latter,  immediately  after  their  conquests, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  pride  and  luxury.  Afler 
Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  Asia,  subdued 
by  their  victorious  arms,  conquered  in  turn  its  conquerors  by 
its  riches  and  voluptuousness ;  and  that  change  of  manners  was 
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very  sudden  and  rapid,  especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty 
rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Greeks. 
Nodiing  was  more  brilliant  than  the  victories  they  had  gained 
over  the  Persians ;  nothing  more  soothing  than  the  glory  they 
had  acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits.  After 
that  so  glorious  era,  the  Greeks  still  persevered  for  a  long  time 
in  the  same  love  of  simplicity ,  frugality,  and  poverty;  the 
same  aversion  to  pomp  and  luxury  ;  the  same  zeal  and  ardour 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
ancient  manners.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  islands  and 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  over  which  the  Greeks  so  often 
triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures  and  luxury: 
they,  however,  never  suffered  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that 
contagious  softness,  and  constantly  preserved  themselves  from 
the  vices  of  the  conquered  people.  It  is  true*  they  did  not 
make  those  countries  provinces;  but  mere  intercourse  and 
ex8.mple  alone  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta^  from  whlence 
they  had  till  that  time  been  banished  under  severe  penalties, 
did  not  happen  till  about  fourscore  years  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  subsisted  very 
long  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece ;  which 
did  not  grow  weak  and  degenerate,  but  slowly  and  by  degrees. 
This  is  what  remains  for  us  to  show. 

The  fourth  Age  of  Greece* 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  and  declension  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  disunion  which  rose  up  amongst  themselves. 
The  Persians,  who  had  found  them  invincible  on  the  side  of 
arms,  as  long  as  their  union  subsisted,  applied  their  whole 
attention  and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  amongst 
them.  For  that  purpose  they  employed  their  gold  and  silver, 
which  succeeded  much  better  than  their  steel  and  arms  had 
done  before.  The  Greeks,  covertly  attacked  in  this  manner 
by  bribes  secretly  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
the  greatest  share  in  their  government,  were  divided  by  domes- 
tic jealousies,  and  turned  against  themselves  those  victorious 
arms  which  had  rendered  them  suoerior  to  their  enemies. 
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Tbeir  decline  of  power  from  these  causes  enabled  Philip  and 
Alexander  to  subject  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them 
to  servitude  by  gentle  degrees,  assumed  as  a  pretext  the  de- 
sign of  avenging  them  upon  their  ancient  enemies.  The  Greeks 
fell  blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  which  gave  the  mortal  blow 
to  their  liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to  them 
than  their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  hands 
which  had  conquered  the  universe  could  never  be  removed ; 
those  little  states  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  shake  it  off! 
Greece,  from  time  to  time,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of 
its  ancient  glory,  roused  from  its  lethai^,  and  made  some 
attempts  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient  condition ;  but  those 
were  the  efforts  of  expiring  liberty,  ill  concerted,  and  ill  sus- 
tained, and  tended  only  to  augment  its  slavery :  because  the 
protectors,  whom  it  called  in  to  its  aid,  soon  made  themselves 
its  masters.  So  that  all  it  did  was  to  change  its  fetters,  and 
to  make  them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  it ;  but  it  was  by 
degrees,  and  with  abundance  of  artifice.  As  they  continually 
pushed  on  their  conquests  from  province  to  province,  they 
perceived  that  they  should  find  a  barrier  to  their  ambitious 
projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  ad- 
vantageous situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in 
itself,  and  by  its  allies.  The  Romans  artfully  applied  to  the 
small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they  had  less  to  fear,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  the  attractive  charms  of  liberty, 
which  was  their  darling  passion,  and  of  which  they  knew  how 
to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  After  having,  with 
great  address,  made  use  of  the  Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy 
the  Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  all  those  states  one  after 
another,  under  various  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus  swallowed 
up  at  last  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  became  a  province  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

It  did  not  lose  with  its  power  "^  that  ardent  passion  for  liberty 
which  was  its  peculiar  characteristic.  The  Romans,  when 
they  reduced  it  into  a  province,  reserved  to  the  people  almost 
all  their  privileges ;  and  Sylla,®  who  punished  them  so  cruelly 

■  Strab.  I.  ix.  •  Plat,  tn  ^fUa. 
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sixty  years  after,  for  having  favoured  the  arms  of  Mithridates* 
did  not  abridge  those  of  their  liberty  who  escaped  his  yen* 
geance.  Id  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to 
espouse  with  warmth  the  party  of  Pompey,!*  who  fought  for 
the  republic.  Julius  Caesar  revenged  himself  upon  them  no 
otherwise  than  by  declaring,  that  he  pardoned  them  out  of 
consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after  Csesar  was  killed, 
their  inclination  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency. 
They  erected  statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  near  those  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens, 
and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicited  by  Antony,  when 
become  their  friend,  benefactor,  and  ma^strate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they  still 
retained  another  sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not 
take  from,  and  to  which  themselves  were  obliged  to  pay  ho- 
mage. Athens  continued  always  the  metropolis  of  the  sciences, 
the  school  of  polite  arts^  and  the  centre  and  standard  of  refined 
taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind.  Several  cities,  as 
Byzantium,  Ceesarea,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes,  shared 
that  glory  with  Athens,  and  after  her  example  opened  schools 
which  became  very  famous.  Rome,  haughty  as  she  was,  ac* 
knowledged  this  glorious  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  to  be  finished  and  refined  in  Greece.  They  were 
instructed  there  in  all  the  parts  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science  of  natural  philosophy, 
the  rules  of  moral  duties,  the  art  of  reasoning  with  justice,  and 
method :  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there, 
and  the  method  taught  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with 
propriety,  force,  elegance,  and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he 
wanted  something,  and  did  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple 
of  the  great  masters  whom  Greece  then  produced.  Pompey, 
iu  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests,  did  not  think  it  a  dis- 
honour to  him,  in  passing  through  Rhodes,  to  he^r  the  cele- 
brated philosophers  who  taught  there  with  great  reputation, 
and  to  make  himself  in  some  measure  their  disciple. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  respect  retained  for  the  ancient 

9  Dio.  I.  xliii.  p.  191  ;  1.  xUii  p.  339. 
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reputation  of  Greecei  than  a  letter  of  «  Pliny  the  younger.  He 
writes  in  this  manner  to  Maximus,  who  was  appointed  governor 
of  that  province  by  Trajan  :  '  Call  to  mind,  my  dear  Maximus, 
that  you  are  going  into  Achaia,  the  true  Greece ;  the  same 
Greece  where  learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth ; 
where  even  agriculture  was  invented,  according  to  the  common 
opinion.  Remember,  that  you  are  sent  to  govern  free  cities 
and  free  men,  if  ever  any  such  there  were ;  who  by  their  vir- 
tues, actions,  alliances,  treaties,  and  religion,  have  known  how 
to  preserve  the  liberty  they  received  from  nature.  Revere  the 
gods,  their  founders ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of 
their  nation,  and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  their  cities ;  the  dig- 
nity, great  exploits,  and  even  fables  and  vanity  of  that  people. 
Remember,  it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our 
code  of  equity ;  that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them, 
after  we  had  conquered  them,  but  that  they  gave  us  theirs  at 
our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going ;  it  is  at 
Lacedsmon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and 
barbarous  to  deprive  them  of  that  faint  image,  that  shadow 
which  they  retain  of  their  ancient  liberty.' 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of 
genius,  of  the  mind,  always  supported  itself,  without  participat- 
ing in  the  revolutions  of  the  other.  Greece  was  resorted  to 
for  education  and  improvement  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights  of  the 
church,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  went  to  Athens,  to  imbibe,  as  at  their  source,  all  the  pro- 
fane sciences.  The  emperors  themselves,'  who  could  not  go 
to  Greece,  brought  Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by 
receiving  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  into  their  palaces, 
in  order  to  intrust  them  with  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instructions.  Marcus 
Aurelius,  even  whilst  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philo- 
sophers ApoUonius  and  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them 
as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had 

*  Lib.  viii.  ep.  24.  '  Tittts«  Antoninnj^  M.  Aarelius,  I^cius  Venia,  ftc. 
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imposed  its  laws  on  Egypt  and  the  whole  East,  from  whence 
she  had  expelled  barbarism,  and  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arta 
and  sciences  in  its  room  ;  obliging,  by  a  kind  of  right  of  con- 
quest, all  those  nations  to  receive  her  language  and  adopt  her 
customs :  a  testimonial  highly  for  the  glory  of  a  people,  and 
which  argues  a  much  more  illustrious  superiority  than  that 
which  is  not  founded  on  merit,  but  solely  upon  Uie  force  of 
arms.  Plutarch  observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever 
thought  of  learning  Latin,  and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not 
understand  Greek,  was  in  no  great  estimation. 

Article  IIL 

It  might  be  expected,  that  after  the  subjection  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece  to  the  Romans,  our  history,  confined  for  the  future 
to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  should 
become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  ever.  I  am,  however, 
obliged  to  own,  that  it  will  be  more  obscure  and  perplexed 
than  it  has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  in  which  several  kings  not  only  succeed  one  another 
in  a  short  space,  but  sometimes  reign  jointly,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  which  occasions  a  con* 
fusion  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  hard  to 
extricate  myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the 
names,  succession,  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  This  short  chronological  abridgement  may 
contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  facts  which  are  exceedingly 
complex,  and  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of 
labyrinth,  where  the  most  clear  sighted  will  have  occasion  for 
assistance.  It  enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be  passed 
over,  or  be  referred  to  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  set  right: 
I  insert  it  here  only  with  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  for 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  to  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the 
throne ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand 
dght  hundred  and  forty-five  to  the  year  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-six. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  also 
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almost  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator 
to  Antiochus  Asiaticus»  under  whom  Syria  became  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  to  the  year  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
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IN  thb 


A.  M.  Rings  of  Egypt. 

3824.  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  reigned  somethiiig  more  thaa 
thirty-four  years.  This  article  contains  only  the  fourteen  lattei 
years  of  his  reign. 

Differences  between  Philometor  and  his  younger  brother  Euer- 
getes,  or  Physcon. 


3859.  Ptolemy  Everoetes,  otherwise  called  Physcon,  brother  of 
Philometor^  ascends  the  throne,  and  marries  Cleopatra,  Philometor** 
wife. 


3874.  Physcon  expels  Cleopatra  his  wife,  and  marries  her  daaffhter, 
named  also  Cleopatra.  He  is  compelled  to  fly.  The  Alexandrians 
restore  the  government  to  Cleopatra,  his  first  wile. 

3877.        Physcon  reascends  the  throne. 


d882.        Physcon  gives  his  daughter  Tryphena  to  Grypiis. 
3887.        Death  of  Physcon.     He  had  reigned  twenty-nine  yeari. 


ART.  III.] 


ALEXANDER  B  SUCCESSORS. 
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OP  THE  Kings  of  Euypt  and  Stria,  who  are  mentioned 
Third  Article. 


KiHos  OF  Syria. 


A.M. 


Antiochus  Eupator,  aged  nine  yean,  succeeds  his  father  Antio-   3840. 
chus  Epipbanes.    He  reigns  only  two  years. 

Demetrius  Sotbr,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  having  escaped    3849. 
from  Rome,  ascends  the  throne. 

fiala,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  giving  himself  out  for  the  son    3851 . 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  seizes  the  throne  of  Syria.     lie  is  supported 
by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.    He  had  reigned  twelve  years. 

Alexander  Bala.    He  reigns  almost  five  years.    Ptolemy  Phi-   3854. 
lometor  declares  against  him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter. 


Demetrius  Nicator. 


Demetrius  marches  against  the 
Parthians,  who  take  him  prisoner, 
and  confine  him.  He  had  reigned 
seven  years. 


Demetrius  Nicator  reigns  again  in 
Syria. 

Demetrius  is  killed  by  Zebina. 

Qeopotm,  wife  of  Demetrius,  re- 
tains part  of  the  kingdom  after  his 
death. 

Sblevcvs  v.,  eldest  son  of  Deme- 
trius, is  declared  king,  and  soon  after 
killed  by  Cleopatra. 

AvTiocBUS  Grtpus,  his  younger 
brother,  is  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra  designs  to  poison  Gry- 
pus,  and  is  poisoned  herself. 


3859. 
Abtiocbus  Tbeos,  son  of  3860. 
Bala,  supported  by  Trvphon, 
seizes  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Diodotus  Tryphon,  after   3861. 
having  got  rid  of  his  pupil 
Antiochus,  ascends  the  throne. 

3863. 


Abtiocbus  Sidetes,  bro-  3864. 
ther  of  Demetrius,  after  hav- 
ing overthrovrn  Tryphon,  and 
put  him  to  death,  is  declared 
King.  Cleopatra,  Demetrius's 
wife,  mairies  him. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  marches   3873. 
against  the  Parthians. 

The  Parthians  send  back   3674. 
Demetrius  into  Syria.    An- 
tiochus is  slain. 

Alexabder  Zebiba,  sup-    3877. 
potted  by  Physcon,expels  De* 
metrius  ft'om  the  throne,  who 
is  killed  soon  after. 

3880. 

3881. 

Zebina  is  overcome  by  Gry-  3882. 
pus,  and  dies  soon  after. 

3884. 
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3867.       Ptolbmy  Lathtrus,  or  Sotbr,  succeeds  PhTSCon. 

Cleopatra,  his  mother,  obii(ice8  him  to  repadiate  Cieopatr^  oU 
eldest  sbter,  and  marry  SelenCt  his  youngest  sister. 

Cleopatia,  gives  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander  her  youngest 
son. 


3897.       Qeopatra  expels  Latbyrus  from  Esypt :  he  had  reigned  ten  years. 
She  sets  his  younger  brother  Alexander  upon  the  throne. 

3903.       She  gives  her  daughter  Selene,  whom  she  had  taken  from  Lathyfos* 
in  marriage  to  Antiochus  Giypus. 


391d«       Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cleopatra. 


S916.       Alexander  is  expelled  himself:  he  had  reigned  ninslssn  yttn. 
He  dies  soon  after.    LATHrRva  is  recalled. 


ART    lU.J 
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&III08  OF  StBIA* 


A.M 


AvTiocHfis  TBB  Ctucb-   3890 
viAV,  soa  of  Cleopatra  and 
Aniiochus  Sidetes,  takes  arms 
against  Grypus. 

Cleopatra,  wbom  Lathy  nis   3891 
had  been  obliged  to  repudiate, 
marries  the  Cyacenian.    She 
is  killed  by  the  order  of  Try- 
phena,  wife  of  Grypus. 

The   Cyzicenian   g;ains    a  3892. 
victory    over    Grypus,    and 
drives  him  out  of  Syria. 

The  two  brotbeis  are  re-   3893. 
conciled,  and  divide  the  em- 
pire of  Syria. 

Cleopatra  gives  her  daugh«    3903. 
ter  Selene  to  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus. 

Death  of  Grypus.    lie  had  reigned  twenty-seven  years.  3907. 

SBLftucuSy  his  SOD,  succeeds  him. 


Grypus  is  reconciled  with  his  bro- 
ther the  Cyiicenian. 


Seleucus  is  overthrown  by  Eusebet , 
and  burnt  In  Mopsuestia. 


AvTiocHUS  XI.,  brother  of  Seleu* 
Gus,  and  second  son  of  Grypus,  as- 
sumes the  diadem,  and  is  killed  by 
Eusebes. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third  son  of 
Grypus,  succeeds  him. 

Dbmbtrius  Euchkrbs,  fourth 
son  of  Grypus,  is  established  upon 
the  throne  at  Damascus,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Lathyrus. 


Antiochus,  the  Cyzicenian,    3910. 
is  overthrown  and  put  to  death. 

AVTIOCHUS  EUSBBBS,  soo    3911. 

of  theCysicenian,  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  king. 

Eusebes  marries  Selene,wi- 
dow  of  Grypus. 

3913, 


Demetrius  having  been  taken  by 
the  Parthians,  Axtiocbus  Diovt- 
SIU8,  fifth  son  of  Grypus,  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Damascus,  and 
is  killed  the  following  year. 

The  Syrians,  weaiy  of  so  many  di- 
visions and  revolutions,  elect  as 
king,  TiGRAHBS  EiBG  OP  Abmbvia. 
lie  reigns  by  a  viceroy  fourteeo 
years. 

VOL.  TI. 


3913. 


3914. 


Eusebes,    overthrown    by    3916. 
Philip  and  Demetrius,  takes 
refuge  amongst  the  Parthians. 

He  is  reestablished  upon    39  2  ft 
the  throne  by  their  means. 


3921. 
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3023.       Death  of  Lathynis. 

Albxamdeb  U.  son  of  Alexander  I.  UDder  Sylla's  protection^  ia 
chosen  king.  He  marries  Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Berenice,  and 
kills  her  seventeen  days  after.    He  reigned  fifteen  years. 


The  Alexandrians  expel  Alexander. 
3939.       Ptolkmt  Auletes,  bastard  sou  of  Lathyrus,  is  placed  upon  tb«  . 

throne.  \ 


ART.  III.] 


Alexander's  successors. 
KiNOS  OF  Syria. 


.Tigranes  recalU  M^gadatet  hit 
▼icerov  from  Syria,  who  commanded 
fliere  fourteen  years  in  his  name. 
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A.M. 
3923. 


Ettsebes  takM  refuge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  remains 
concealed. 

Selene,  his  wife,  retains 
part  of  Phcenida  Qnd  C«le- 
Syna,  and  gives  her  two  sons 
a  good  education. 

Syria  t>cing  unprovided  3985. 
with  troops,  Antiochus 
AsfATicus,  son  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  takes  possession  of 
some  part  of  the  country,  and 
reigns  there  during  four  years. 

Porapey  deprives  AbUo.  3939, 
chus  Asiaticus  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  reduces  Syria  into 
»  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
Pinj  The  family  of  the  Se- 
■«ttcwa  is  ettinct  with  him. 


lS 
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Sect.  IL  Antiochvs  Eupator,  at  thb  Aob  ot  ninb 
Years,  succeeds  his  Father  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  tub 
Kingdom  of  Syria.  Dembtrius,  who  had  been  long  a 
Hostage  at  Rome,  demands  in  vain  Permission  to  return 
TO  Stria.  Celebrated  Victories  of  Judas  Maccabj^ub 
against  thb  Genbrals  of  the  King  of  Stbia,  and  the 
King  himself  in  Person.  Long  Differbncbs  between  the 
two  Brothers  (the  Ptolemies,  Kings  of  Egypt)  termi- 
nated AT  lbngth  bt  a  happy  Peace. — ^We  have  long  lost 
sight  of  the  *  history  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  that  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  pretty  closely 
connected  with  each  other.  I  am  now  going  to  resume  it, 
and  it  will  not  be  interrupted  any  more. 
Antiochus,  snmamed  Eupator,"  aged  only  nine  years,  sue- 
^if  ceeded  his  father,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  king- 
jJ^Iq^  dom  of  Syria.  The  latter,  at  his  death,  sent  for 
^^  PhUip,  his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  witli 
him.  He  gave  him  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
8on*s  minority,  and  put  his  crown,  signet,  and  all  other  marks 
of  the  royal  dignity,  into  his  hands ;  recommending  to  him, 
above  all  things,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son 
in  such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the 
art  of  reigning. 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had 
already  usurped  the  employment  which  the  late  king  had  con- 
fided to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  first  advice  of  the  death  of 
Epiphanes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne, 
whose  governor  he  was,  and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  prince,  the  reins  of  government, 
without  any  regard  to  the  king's  regulation  at  his  death.  Philip 
knew  well  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  at  that 
court  the  assistance  he  wanted  to  instate  him  in  his  right,  and 
to  expel  the  usurper. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of 

•  Appiui.  m  Syr.  p.  117.     iMaccab.  ▼!.  17.     2MaGCsb.  is.  29;  z.  10— 13. 
JoMph.  Amtif.  1.  xii.  c  14. 

*  The  Imst  mentioo  nadt  of  it  is  towanb  the  md  of  Book  zviii.  Ait.  ii.  SactrS 
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Ccele-Syria  and  Fftlestine,  from  an  enemy,  which  till  then  he 
had  been  to  the  Jews,  beuimeon  a  sudden  their  friend ;  moved, 
as  the  Scripture  says,  with  the  flagrant  injustice  which  had 
been  committed  towards  them.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  rigour 
of  the  persecution  against  them,  and  employed  his  whole 
influence  to  obtain  a  peace  for  them.  By  this  conduct  he 
gave  his  enemies  occasion  to  injure  him.  They  prejudiced 
the  king  against  him,  by  representing  him  perpetually  as  a 
traitor ;  because  he  had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his 
first  master,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  upon  enter- 
ing into  his  service.  For,  how  advantageous  soever  the  treason 
might  be,  the  traitor,  as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length  they 
so  far  succeeded  by  their  clamours  and  cabals,  tliat  he  was 
deprived  of  his  government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias ;  no 
other  post  or  pension  being  conferred  on  him  to  support  his 
dignity.  He  had  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  bear  his 
downfaK  and  poisoned  himself;  an  end  he  well  deserved  for  his 
treason,  and  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  cruel  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabseus*  in  the  mean  time  was  signalizing  his 
valour  by  several  considerable  victories  over  the  enemies  of 
the  people  of  God,  who  continually  waged  an  implacable  war 
against  him.  The  little  time  that  Antiochns  Epiphanes  survived 
the  favourable  inclinations  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would 
not  admit  him  to  revoke  in  form  his  decree  for  obliging  them 
to  change  their  religion.  The  court  of  Syria,  which  always 
considered  the  Jews  as  rebels  desirous  of  throwing  oS*  its  yoke, 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  making  a  nation  so  powerful,  and 
so  near  a  neighbour,  submit  to  it,  had  no  regard  to  some  tran- 
sient demonstrations  of  the  dying  prince's  favour  to  them. 
They  always  persisted  in  the  same  principles  of  policy,  and 
continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as  an  enemy,  whose  sole 
view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  to  support  themselves  in 
liberty  of  conscience  with  regard  to  religion.  Such  were  the 
dispositions  of  Syria  towards  the  Jews. 

•  1  llMcab.  T.  1— Sa    2  M^ooiOk.  z.  14— 38. 
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Demetrius/  son  of  Seleucus  Phiiopator,  who,  since  the  year 
A.M.  in  which  his  father  died,  had  remained  a  hostage  at 
An?j?'c.  Rome,  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  was 
^^'  informed  of  the  death  of  Axitiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
the  accession  of  his  son  Eupator  to  the  crown,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  his  right,  as  the  son  of  Epiphanes's  eldest  brother. 
He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  reestablishment  upon  his  father's 
throne ;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  represented  that,  having 
been  bred  up  at  Home,  be  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native 
country,  the  senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  bro- 
thers. The  senate  had  more  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
republic  than  the  right  of  Demetrius,  and  thought  it  more 
advantageous  for  the  Romans  that  there  should  be  a  king  in 
his  minority  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince  like  Deme- 
trius, who  might  at  length  become  formidable  to  them.  They 
therefore  made  a  decree  to  confirm  Eupator,  and  sent  Cn. 
Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  with  the  character 
of  ambassadors,  into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  conformably 
to  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Their  design 
was  to  weaken  the  power  of  that  kingdom  by  every  possible 
method.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instructions  to  accom- 
modate, if  possible,  the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of 
Egypt. 

Lysias,'  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  formed 
an  army  of  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the 
cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with  fourscore  elephants:  at  the  head 
of  all  these  forces  he  marched  into  Judaea,  with  the  resolution 
to  settle  in  Jerusalem,  as  inhabitants,  foreigners  that  worshipped 
idob.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a 
fortress  between  Idumsea  and  Jerusalem.  Judas  Maccabseus, 
and  the  whole  people,  besought  the  Jx>rd,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel.  Full  of 
confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field.  When  they  marched 
all  together,  with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there 
*  appeared  a  horseman  marching  before  them*     He  was  clothed 

•  Polyb.  I^gai.  c.  107.     Justin, !.  xxxiv.  c.  3.     Appian.  in  Sur.  p.  117. 

«  21VIaccab.  xi.  1—38;  x.  1—7;  xiii.  1—24.     IMacoab.  v.e5— 68;  vL  IS-^SS. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xil 

*  It  was  an  angel,  perhaps  St  MtchaeL  the  protector  of  the  people  of  God. 
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in  a  white  babit,  with  armour  of  gold,  aod  ha  held  a  lance  in 
his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They 
threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them 
wounded  and  without  arms. 

Afler  this  check,  Lystas' weary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and, 
as  the  Scripture  says,  '  believing  the  Jews  invincible,  when 
supported  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  God,'  made  a  treaty  with 
Judas  and  the  Jewish  nation,  which  Antiochus  ratified.  One 
of  the  articles  of  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  should  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in.  all  places  according  to  their  own 
laws. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  neighbouring 
people  were  too  much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  leave  them 
long  in  repose.  Judas  overcame  them  in  many  battles.  Timo- 
theus,  one  of  the  king's  generals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and 
raised  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  without 
including  the  horse,  which  amounted  to  five-aud-twenty  hun- 
dred. Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched 
against  him  with  troops  very  much  inferior  as  to  number.  He 
attacked  and  defeated  him.  Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand 
men  in  this  battle,  and  saved  himself  with  great  difficulty.  This 
defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  Judas 
which  proved  that  God  alone  is  the  source  of  valour,  intrepi  - 
dityv  and  success  in  war.  He  showed  this  in  the  most  sensible 
manner,  by  the  evident  and  singular  protection  which  he  gave 
to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guide 
and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  with 
twenty  thousand  horse,  two-and-thirty  elephants,  and  three 
hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  king  in  person,  with  Lysias  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
entered  Judssa.  Judas,  relying  upon  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  having  exhorted  his  troops  to 
fight  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  marched  and  posted  him- 
self in  the  front  of  the  king's  camp.     Afler  having  given  his 

'  2Miurcitb.  xi.  13. 
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troops  for  the  word  of  battle.  Victory  is  op  God,  he  choce 
the  bravest  men  of  his  army,  and  with  them,  in  the  night, 
attacked  the  king's  quarters.  They  killed  four  thousand  men, 
and  retired,  after  having  filled  his  whole  camp  with  confusion 
and  dismay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordinary  valour 
of  the  Jews,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  overpowered 
at  length  by  the  number  of  his  troops  and  elephants.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  come  to  a  general  battle  with  them. 
Judas,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  terrible  preparations 
for  it,  advanced  with  his  army,  and  gave  the  king  battle,  in  which 
the  Jews  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  Eleazar,  a  Jew, 
seeing  an  .elephant  larger  than  the  rest,  covered  with  the  king's 
arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it,  sacrificed  himself  to 
preserve  his  people,  and  to  acquire  a  perpetual  name.  He 
forced  his  way  boldly  to  the  elephant  through  the  line  of 
battle,  killing  and  overthrowing  all  who  opposed  him.  Then 
placing  himself  under  the  beast's  belly,  he  pierced  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  fell  and  crushed  him  to  deadi  underneath  it 

Judas,  in  the  mean  time,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extra- 
ordinary resolution.  But  at  length,  exhausted  by  fiitigue,  and 
no  longer  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  enemy,  they 
thought  fit  to  retire.  Tlie  king  followed  them,  and  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  That  place,  after  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence,  was  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by 
capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  inarched  against  Jerusalem,  and 
besieged  the  temple.  Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to 
the  same  extremities  with  the  garrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would, 
like  them,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if  Providence  had 
not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  accident  I  have  observed, 
that  Philip  had  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  assist- 
ance there  against  Lysias.  But  the  disputes  which  had  arisen 
between  the  two  brothers,  who  reigned  jointly,  as  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  soon  undeceived  him.  Finding  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  East, 
assembled  some  troops  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  king's  absence  during  his  expedition  against 
Judaea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the  empire.     Upon  that  news. 
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Lysias  thought  it  oecessary  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews,  in 
order  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rival  in  Syria.  Peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable 
conditions.  Antiochus  swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted 
to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  with  the  sight  of  which 
he  was  so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to  his  faith  given,  and 
the  oath  he  had  sworn  when  ratifying  the  peace,  he  caused 
them  to  be  demolished  before  he  set  out  for  Syria,  The  sudden 
return  of  Antiochus  drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon  after  to  his  life. 

The  troubles"  occasioned  by  the  divisions  between  the  two 
Ptolemies,  which  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose     ^  m. 
so  high,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders  to  the   a^Il^c. 
ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to      ^^ 
Alexandria,  and  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  them. 
Before  they  arrived  there,  Physcon,  the  youngest,  sumamed 
Euergetes,  had  already  expelled  his  brother  Philometor.     The 
latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.     From 
thence  he  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome,  on  foot»  very  ill 
dressed,  and  with  few  followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate 
the  necessary  aid  for  replacing  him  upon  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of 
Syria,  who  was  still  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprized  of  the 
unhappy  condition  to  which  that  fugitive  prince  was  reduced, 
he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equipage  to  be  got  ready  for  him, 
that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and  went  to  meet 
him  with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  use.  He 
found  him  twenty-six  miles,  that  is,  at  nine  or  ten  leagues 
distance  from  Rome.  Ptolemy  expressed  great  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  honour  he  did  him ;  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  accept  his  present,  nor  permit  him  to  attend 
him  the  rest  of  his  journey.  He  finished  it  on  foot,  and  with 
the  same  attendants  and  habit  he  had  worn  till  then.  In  that 
manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up  his  lodging  with  a 
painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very  small  house.  His 
iesign  by  all  these  circumstances,  was  to  express  the  misery  to 

Porphyr.  im  Cr,  Em.   Scaiig.  p.  60—^8.     Diod.  in  Excerpt.  VtUet.  p.  322. 
Vftier.  Mu.  I.  v.  c  1.     Polyb.  Legai.  c.  113.     Li  v.  Efit.  1.  zlvt. 
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which  he  was  reduced  the  bettei:,  and  to  move  the  oompassion 
of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  anrival,  they  sent  to 
desire  he  would  come  to  them ;  and  to  excuse  their  not  having 
prepared  a  house  for  his  reception,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
paid  the  honours  at  his  entry  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to 
treat  princes  of  his  rank;  they  assured  him  that  it  was  neither 
for  want  of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor  out  of  neglect,  but 
because  his  coming  had  surprised  them,  and  had  been  kept  so 
secret,  that  they  were  not  apprized  of  it  till  afler  he  had  entered 
Rome.  Afterwards,  having  desired  him  to  quit  the  habit  he 
wore,  and  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order  to 
explain  in  a  full  meeting  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he  was 
conducted  by  some  of  the  senators  to  a  house  suitable  to  his 
birth ;  and  orders  were  given  to  the  quaestors,  or  treasurers,  to 
see  him  served  and  supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  with 
all  things  necessary  during  his  residence  at  Rome. 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his 
condition  to  the  Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  reeBta* 
blish  him ;  and  deputed  two  of  the  senators,  with  the  character 
of  ambassadors,  to  go  with  him  to  Alexandria,  and  cause  their 
decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  reconducted  him  accord- 
ingly, and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodation  between 
the  two  brothers  Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene,  were 
given  to  Physcon;  Philometor  had  Egypt  and  the  isle  of 
Cyprus ;  and  each  of  them  was  declared  independent  of  the 
other  in  the  dominions  assigned  them.  The  treaty  and  agree- 
ment were  confirmed  with  the  customary  oaths  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been  with  the  generality 
of  princes  no  more  than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms* 
by  which  they  did  not  think  themselves  bound  in  the  least 
And  this  way  of  thinking  is  but  too  common.  Soon  after,  the 
youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  which 
had  been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the  senate. 
He  demanded  that  the  treaty  of  partition  should  be  annulled, 
and  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus.  He  alleged,  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the  necessity 
of  the  times  to  comply  with  the  former  proposals,  and  that. 
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even  thoagh  Cypres  should  be  granted  him,  his  share  would 
still  be  far  from  equal  to  his  brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom 
the  elder  Ptolemy  had  deputed  to  Rome,  made  it  appear  that 
Phyacon  heid  not  only  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  life  also, 
from  the  goodness  of  his  brother ;  that  he  had  made  himself 
so  much  the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  by  his  violent  proceed- 
ingSy  that  they  wouk)  have  lefl  him  neither  life  nor  government, 
had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from  their  resentment,  by 
making  himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was  preserved 
from  this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning 
over  the  region  allotted  to  him ;  and  that  both  sides  had  rati- 
fied the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  sworn  to  observe 
their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintus  and  Canuleius,  who 
had  negotiated  the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  all  Menethyllus  advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  in  fact  the  partition  was  not  equal, 
artfully  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers, 
to  diminish  the  strength  .of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  by  dividing 
it,  and  granted  the  younger  what  he  demanded.  For  such 
was  tl^sn  the  policy  of  the  Romans.  It  is  Polybius  who  makes 
this  reflection.  They  made  the  quarrels  and  differences  of 
princes  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  their  own 
power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to  them  with  so  much  address, 
that  whilst  they  acted  solely  for  their  own  interest,  the  con- 
tending parties  were,  however,  obliged  to  them.  As  therefore 
the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  it 
woukl  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  bauds  of  one 
sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the  isle  ot 
Cyprus  to  Physcon.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  who,  on  his  part,  was  interested  that  so 
powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  Egypt  should  not  continue  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  had  supported  the  demand 
of  Fhyscon  with  all  his  iofluence.  The  Romans  made  T.  Tor- 
quatus  and  Cn.  Merula  set  out  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  it. 

During  ^  that  prince's  stay  at  Rome,  he  bad  oflen  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  her.     But  as  she 

•  Plut.  in  7W.  Grac.  p.  824. 
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was  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  widow  -of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor 
she  rejected  his  offers,  and  believed  it  mote  honourable  to 
be  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  Rome,  than  queen  of  Libya  with 
Physcon. 

Physcon  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassa- 
dors. Their  plan  was  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two 
brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and  by  means  of  a  negotiation  to 
bring  them  to  that  agreement  which  the  senate  had  fixed. 
Philometor  did  not  explain  himself  openly  at  first  He  spun 
out  the  affair  to  as  great  a  length  as  he  could,  upon  difierent 
pretexts,  endeavouring  to  gain  time,  and  taking  secret  measures 
against  his  brother.  At  length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty,  and  that  he  would 
make  no  other. 

The  Cyrenaeans,  in  the  mean  time,^  informed  of  the  ill  con- 

^  y^      duct  of  Physcon  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  pos- 

j^^Q^   session  of  the  government  at  Alexandria,  conceived 

i<^i-      so  strong  an  aversion  for  him,  that  they  resolved  to 

keep  him  out  of  their  country  by  force  of  arms.     If  was  not 

doubted  but  Philometor  had  covertly  taken  pains  to  excite 

these  disturbances*     Physcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by 

the  rebels  in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  two 

deputies  with  the  Roman  ambassadors  on  their  return  to  Rome, 

with  orders  to  lay  his  complaints  against  his  brother  before  the 

senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protection.     The  senate,  ofiended 

at  Philometor's    refusal   to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus 

according  to  their  decree,  declared  that  there  was  no  longer 

any  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans,  and 

ordered  his  ambassador  to  quit  Rome  in  five  days. 

Physcon  found  means  to  reestablish  himself  in  Cyrenaica ; 
but  made  himself  so  generally  hated  by  his  subjects,  through 
his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of  them  fell  upon  him,  and  wounded 
him  in  several  places,  and  left  him  for  dead  upon  the  spot. 
He  imputed  this  to  his  brother  Philometor ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  recovered  of  his  wounds,  undertook  again  a  voyage  to 
Rome.      He  there  made  his  complaints  against  him  to  the 

^  Polyb.  Legui.  r .  132.    Ibid,  m  JExoerpi,  FaU»,  p.  197.     Diod.  m  Emeerpi.  FmitM 
p.  334. 
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senate,  showed  the  scan  of  his  wounds,  and  accused  him  o( 
having  employed  the  assassins  from  whom  he  received  them. 
Though  Philometor  was  the  most  humane  of  all  princes,  and 
the  least  to  be  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  action, 
the  senate,  who  were  angry  at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
lation they  had  made  in  regard  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  gave  ear 
to  this  &lse  accusation  with  too  much  facility.  They  carried 
their  prejudice  so  high  against  him,  that  they  would  not  so 
much  as  hear  what  his  ambassadors  had  to  say  in  his  defence. 
Orders  were  sent  to  them  to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Besides 
which,  the  senate  appointed  five  commissioners  to  conduct 
Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that 
isbuid,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near  it  to  aid  him  for  that 
purpose  with  all  their  troops. 

Physcon,  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which  seemed  to  him 
sufficient  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  a.  m. 
the  island.  Philometor,  who  had  gone  thither  in  jSvj'.c. 
person,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  ^'^* 
up  in  Lapitho,  where  he  was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at 
length  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  brother  whom 
he  bad  so  cruelly  injured.  Philometor's  exceeding  goodness 
appeared  upon  this  occasion.  Afler  all  that  Physcon  had 
done  against  him,  it  was  expected  that,  as  he  now  had  him 
in  his  power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  indignation 
and  revenge.  He  forgave  him  every  thing;  and,  not  con- 
tented with  pardoning  his  foults,  he  even  restored  him  Libya 
and  Cyrenaica,  and  added  further  some  amends  in  Ueu  of 
the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That  act  of  generosity  put  an  end  to 
the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  not  renewed; 
and  the  Romans  were  ashamed  of  any  longer  opposing  a 
prince  of  such  extraordinary  clemency.  There  is  no  reader 
who  does  not  secretly  pay  the  homage  of  esteem  and  admira- 
tion to  so  generous  an  action.  Such  inward  sentiments,  which 
are  founded  in  nature,  and  anticipate  all  reflections,  imply 
how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget  and  pardon  injuries,  and 
what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  resentment  of  the 
revengeful. 

Srct.   III.     OcTAVius,   Ambassador  of  Tiib:  Romans  in 
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Syria,  is  killed  theee.     Demetrius  escapes  from  Romk, 

A.  M,        PUTS    EUPATOR    TO    DeATH,    ASCENDS    THE    ThRONE 

ab?j!  c.  ^^  Stria,  and  assumes  the  Surname  of  Sotbr. 
^^^  He  makes  War  against  the  Jews.  Repeatbd 
Victories  of  Judas  Maccabjbus;  Death  of  that  great 
Man.  Demetrius  is  acknowledged  Kino  bt  the  Romans. 
He  abandons  himsblf  to  Drunkenness  and  Debauchbrt. 
Albxander  Bala  forms  a  Conspiracy  against  him.  De- 
metrius is  hilled  in  a  Battle.  Alexander  espouses  the 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philombtor.  Temple  built  by 
THE  Jews  in  Egypt.  Demetrius,  Son  of  the  first  of 
that  Name,  sets  up  his  Claim  to  the  Throne  of  Syria. 
Alexander  is  destroyed.  Ptolemy  Philombtor  dibs  at 
THE  SAME  Time. — ^We  have  ®seen  that  the  principal  oligect  of 
tlie  commission  of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  went  first  into 
Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  in  order  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of 
that  nation.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  foond  the  king 
had  more  ships  and  elephants  than  had  been  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Sipylus. 
They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burnt,  and  the  elephants  Co  be 
killed,  which  exceeded  the  number  stated  in  that  treaty,  and 
regulated  all  other  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought 
most  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  This  treatment  seemed 
insupportable,  and  exasperated  the  people  against  them.  A 
person  named  Leptines  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that  in  his  rage 
he  fell  upon  *  Octavius  whilst  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him. 
It  was  suspected  that  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had 
secretly  a  hand  in  this  assassination.  Ambassadors  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  Rome,  to  justify  the  king,  and  to  protest  that 
he  had  had  no  share  in  the  action.  The  senate  sent  them 
back  without  giving  them  any  answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence, 
their  indignation  for  the  murder  committed  upon  the  person  of 
Octavius,  the  examination   and  punishment  of  which   they 

•  AppUn.  m  %r.  p.  117.  Polyb.  LegaL  c.  114,  122.  Cic.  PkUip.  is.  n.  4,  5. 
Jottin,  I.  xxziv.  c  3. 

*  "niis  OcUtiub  had  been  consul  some  jetn  before,  and  was  the  first  of  his  fiunily 
who  had  attuned  that  honour.  Cic.  PhiHp,  \x.  n.  4. — Octavius  Cesar,  v^ho  became 
emperor,  so  well  known  under  Uio  name  of  Au^stus,  was  of  the  same  iamily  with 
this  Octavius,  but  of  another  branch,  into  which  the  consular  dignity  bad  nerer 
entered.    Sueton. 
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reserved,  to  themselves.  Id  the  intan  time,  to  do  honour  to 
his  memory,  they  erected  a  statue  to  him  amoogst  those  of  the 
great  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Demetrius  believed  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans 
against  Eupator  was  a  fiivourable  conjuncture,  of  which  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  take  the  advantage,  and  addressed  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtam  their  permission  to  return 
into  Syria.  He  took  this  step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to  make  his 
escape,  without  saying  any  thing.  The  event  soon  showed 
him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right.  As  the  senate  had  still 
the  same  motives  of  interest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at 
fir^  he  received  the  same  answer,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
experience  a  second  denial.  He  had  then  recourse  to  the  first 
advice  of  his  friends;  and  Polybius  the  historian,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him  with  the 
utmost  warmth  to  put  it  in  execution  with  secresy  and  despatch. 
He  took  his  advice.  After  concerting  all  his  measures,  he 
left  Rome  under  gretence  of  a  hunting-match,  went  to  Ostia, 
and  embarked  with  a  small  train  in  a  Carthaginian  vessel 
bound  for  Tyre  that  waited  for  him.*  It  was  three  days  before 
it  was  known  at  Rcone  that  he  had  stolen  away.  All  that  the 
senate  could  do^  was  some  days  after  to  send  Tib.  Gracchus, 
L.  Lentulus,  and  ServiUus  Glaucia,  into  Syria,  to  obseive  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce  there. 

Demetrius^  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report  spread, 
that  the  senate  had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  had  resolved  to  support  him  in  them.  Eupator  was 
immediately  looked  upon  as  a  lost  man,  and  every  one  aban- 
doned him  to  join  Demetrius  Eupator  and  Lysias,  seized  by 
their  own  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  the  new-comer,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Demetrius  saw  himself 
established  by  this  means  tq;>on  the  throne  without  oj^position, 
and  with  prodigious  rapidity. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reigjQ  was  to  deliver  the  Baby* 
lonians  from  die  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Heraclides^  who 

'  1  Macc&b.  viL  viii.  ix.  2  Maceab.  xiv.  Joseph.  J^,  1.  idi.  xiti.  Appitn.  in 
Sfr.p,  117.    Justisy  I.  xxziT.  c.  3. 

*  Tbat  ship  wa>  carrying  to  Tjre,  according  to  custom,  the  first  firaits  of  the  landft 
•ad  revenaes  of  Carthage. 
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had  been  the  two  great  fiivourites  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes. 
He  had  made  the  first  governor,  and  the  second  treasurer  of  that 
province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other 
crimes,  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  banishing  the  others.  The  Babybnians 
were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  themselves  freed  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  two  brothers,  that  upon  this  occasion  they  gave 
their  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore 
ever  afterwards. 

Alcimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high  priest  of 
the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being  able  to  prcxrure 
himself  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  capacity,  because  he 
had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  by  following  the 
impious  customs  of  the  Greeks  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
gathered  together  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  Antioch  after  having  been  expelled  Judaea,  and  putting  him- 
self at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the  new  king  to  defend 
them  from  the  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  venting 
a  thousand  calumnies  against  them.  He  accused  them  of 
having  killed  all  persons  of  Demetrius's  party  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  of  having  forced  him,  with  all  those  in  his 
company,  to  abandon  their  country,  and  seek  their  security 
elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bacchides,  gover- 
nor of  Mesopotamia,  to  march  into  Judasa  at  the  head  of  an 
army;  and  confirming  Alcimus  in  his  office,  he  joined  him  in 
commission  with  Bacchides,  and  charged  them  both  with  the 
care  of  this  war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efibrts  of  this  first 
army  ineffectual,  as  he  did  also  those  of  a  second,  which  was 
commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  enraged  at  the  last  de- 
feat of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  indignant  that  a  handful  of 
men  should  make  head  against  such  numerous  and  warlike 
armies,  and  knowing  that  they  placed  their  whole  confidence 
of  victory  in  the  protection  of  the  Grod  of  Israel,  and  in  the 
promises  made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had 
uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty  and 
against  his  temple.  He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas 
engaged  him  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  of  his  army  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  defeat 
to  Antioch.     The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  amongst  the 
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dead.  His  head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  against 
the  temple  threatening  to  destroy  it,  were  cut  off,  and  placed 
upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxation, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually 
attacked  by  the  whole  forces  of  Syria,  without  being  able  to 
rely  with  good  reason  upon  any  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  no 
aid  to  expect  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who,  far  from 
interesting  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people, 
in  concert  with  the  Syrians,  entertained  no  thoughts  but  of 
ex'tirpating  them.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Romans, 
equally  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valour,  were  always 
ready  to  support  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  kings, 
whose  power  gave  them  umbrage.  He  therefore  thought  of 
making  an  alliance  with  that  people,  in  order  to  support  him* 
self  by  their  protection  against  Uie  unjust  enterprises  of  the 
Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very  well  received  by  the 
senate,  who  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Jews  were  declared 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league 
was  made  with  them.  They  even  obtained  a  letter  from  the 
senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  distress 
the  Jews  any  more,  and  war  was  threatened,  in  case  he  perse- 
vered to  do  so.  But  before  the  ambassadors  returned,  Judas 
was  dead. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Nicanor,  he  gave  the  command  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bac- 
chides  and  Alcimus,  composed  of  the  choicest  of  all  his  troops, 
and  sent  them  into  Judaea.  Judas  had  only  three  thousand 
men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there.  These  .were  struck  with 
such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abandoned  him,  except  eight  hun- 
dred men.  Judas  with  that  small  number,  through  an  excess 
of  valour  and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  liazard  a  battle 
against  so  numerous  an  army.  He  perished,  overpowered  by 
multitudes.  His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Judaea  and 
at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  keenest  affliction,  and 
the  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  great  violences 
against  the  true  Israelites,  and  Bacehides  being  returned  to 
Antioch,  the  country  remained  quiet^  and  was  not  harassed  by 

VOL.  VI.  li 
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die  Syrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius  had  most  probably 
received  the  senate's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged 
him  to  recall  Bacchides. 

Demetrius*  indeed  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  his 
^  ]yf,  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his 
An?j!  c.  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  him  king, 
^^'  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings  his  pre- 
decessors. Having  received  advice  that  the  Romans  had  three 
ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  he 
sent  Menochares,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  thither,  to 
enter  upon  the  negotiation.  Finding  at  his  return,  by  the 
report  he  made  of  what  had  passed,  that  the  good  offices  of 
those  ambassadors  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  on 
that  pointy  he  sent  again  into  Pamphylia,  and  afterwards  to 
Rhodes,  to  assure  them  that  he  would  conform  entirely  to  their 
will ;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations  obtained  at 
length,  by  their  means,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans  acknow- 
ledged him  king  of  Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with 
that  crown. 

To  cultivate  their  amity,'  he  sent  the  same  Menochares  the 
A.  H.  following  year,  in  conjunction  with  some  others,  upon 
A^^.'c.  *n  embassy  to  Rome.  They  were  charged  with  a 
^^'  crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  *  of  gold,  as 
a  present  from  him  to  the  senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  kind 
treatment  of  him  during  the  time  that  be  was  a  hostage  at 
Rome.  They  carried  also  with  them  Leptiaes  and  Isocrates, 
in  order  to  deliver  them  up,  upon  account  of  the  assassination 
of  Octavius.  This  Leptines  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at 
Laodicea.  Isocrates  was  a  Greek,  by  profession  a  grammarian, 
who,  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  had  upon  all  occasions  taken 
upon  him  to  vindicate  that  equally  base  and  unjust  action. 
The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  the  usual  honours,  * 
and  accepted  the  present  they  brought ;  but  would  neither 
hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects  unworthy  of  their  anger ; 
reserving  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the  right  of  exacting, 
when  they  pleased,  a  more  distinguished  satis&ction  for  the 
murder  of  their  ambassador. 

•  Polybu  Le^t  c.  120. 

•  Ibid.  c.  122.    Appian.  w  S^.  p.  118.     Diod.  Legat.  c.  25. 

•  They  were  worth  more  than  ten  thousand  piitoles. 
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It  was  nearly  about  this  time  that  Demetrius,  as  I  have  ob- 
served before,  established  Holophernes  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expelled,  and  took  refuge  at 
Antioch.  We  are  going  to  see  how  far  he  carried  his  ingrati- 
tude towards  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius, «  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation, 
began  to  indulge  in  pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  j^  ^ 
not  a  little  singular  and  fantastic  in  the  manner  of  it.  x^'c. 
He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near  Antioch,  flanked  ^• 
with  four  strong  towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  in  order  to 
abandon  himself  entirely  on  the  one  side  to  indolence,  not 
being  willing  to  hear  any  more  mention  made  of  public  busi- 
ness, and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  of  good  cheer  and 
excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk  at  least  one  half  of  the  day. 
The  memorials,  which  people  were  desirous  of  presenting  to 
him,  were  never  received ;  justice  was  not  administered ;  the 
afikirs  of  the  state  languished  :  in  a  word,  there  was  a  general 
suspension  of  the  government;  which  soon  stirred  up  the  whole 
people  against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing 
him.  Holophernes,  who  continued  at  Antioch,  entered  into 
this  plot  against  his  benefactor,  flattering  himself  with  obtaining 
the  crown  if  the  enterprise  succeeded.  It  was  discovered,  and 
Holophernes  was  thrown  in  prison.  Demetrius  would  not 
deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare  him,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes  king  of 
Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pretensions. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  sup- 
pressed.** Tlie  malecontents  were  secretly  supported  by  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  who  had  the  affair  of  Cyprus  at  heart;  and  by 
Attains  and  Ariarathes,  who  were  anxious  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  the  war  Demetrius  had  undertaken  against  them  in 
favour  of  Holophernes.  Those  three  princes  in  concert  toge- 
ther employed  Heraclides  in  preparing  somebody  to  personate 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  set  up  hereditary  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This  Heraclides  had  been,  as 
1  have  said  already,  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  Antiochus 

9  Joseph,  jintiq.  L  xiii.  c.  3.     Athen.  1.  x.  p.  440.     JusliYi,  1.  xxxv.  c.  I . 
I"  Pol]fb.  Liiffat.  c.  138, 140.    AppUu.m  Syr.p.  131.     Athen.  1.  v.  p.  211.     1  Mmc« 
cab.  X.  1—50. 
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Epiphanes,  and  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  while 
Timarchus,  his  brother,  another  favourite,  was  governor  of  it. 
At  Demetrius's  accession  to  the  crown,  the  two  brothers  Kav- 
ing  been  convicted  of  malversation  and  other  crimes^  Timarchus 
had  been  executed,  and  the  other,  having  made  his  escape, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took 
pains  to  train  the  man  intended  for  the  design  I  have  men- 
tioned. He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young  man  named  Bala, 
of  mean  extraction,  but  well  calculated  to  act  the  part  assigned 
him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him  fully  in  all  that 
it  was  necessary  to  say  or  do. 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  Causing  him  to  be 
A.M.  acknowledged  by  the  three  kings  who  were  in  the 
A^j.'c.  secret.  He  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he 
^^^  did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  for  the  better  concealing  of  the  imposture.  By 
force  of  address  and  solicitations,  he  caused  him  to  be  acknow- 
ledged there  also,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his 
favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  return  into  Syria, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  but  even  granted  him  assist- 
ance for  that  purpose.  Though  the  senate  plainly  saw  through 
the  imposture,  and  that  all  that  was  told  of  this  pretender  was 
mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every  thing  that  was  desired  of 
them  against  Demetrius,  with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and 
passed  that  decree  in  favour  of  the  impostor.  With  this  de- 
claration of  the  Romans  for  him,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
raising  troops.  He  seized  upon  Ptolemais  in  Palestine ;  and 
there,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  the  male- 
contents  came  thither  to  join  him,  and  form  his  court. 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  indolence, 
and  apply  himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all  the  troops 
he  could.  Alexander  armed  also  on  his  side.  The  assistance 
of  Jonathan  was  of  great  consequence  in  this  conjuncture,  and 
both  parties  made  their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote  to 
him  first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of  general  of  the  king's 
troops  in  Judaea,  which  rendered  him  at  that  time  very  much 
superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan, 
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was  thereby  induced  to  make  proposals  also  to  him,  in  order 
to  bring  him  over  to  his  side.  He  made  him  high-priest, 
granted  him  the  title  of '  Friend  of  the  king,'  sent  him  a  purple 
robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high  dignity  which  he 
conferred  upon  him ;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple  except 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  Demetrius,  who  received 
advice  of  (his,  still  outbid  him,  to  secure  to  himself  an  ally  of 
such  importance.  But  afler  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  all 
those  who  had  had  the  true  interest  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and 
to  the  whole  nation  in  general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him, 
and  resolved  to  treat  rather  with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore 
accepted  the  high-priesthood  from  him  ;  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pontifical  vestments,  and 
officiated  as  high-priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of 
Alcimus.  The  high-priesthood,  which  at  that  time  came  into 
the  Asmonean  family,  continued  in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who, 
from  hereditary,  as  it  had  been  till  then,  made  an  employment 
of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who  wanted 
neither  valour  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason  was  a.  m. 
not  impaired  by  wine,  was  victorious  in  the  first  An??"a 
battle ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexan-  ^^ 
der  soon  received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had 
set  him  up,  and  continued  to  support  him  vigorously.  Having, 
besides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  he  retrieved 
his  loss,  and  maintained  his  ground.  The  Syrians  continually 
deserted  also,  because  they  could  not  bear  Demetrius.  That 
prince,  beginning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  his 
two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  to  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria, 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  security  in  case  of  misfortune. 
He  confided  them,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  the 
care  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  in  that  city;  in  order  that  if  any 
accident  should  happen  to  himself,  they  might  remain  there  in 
safety,  and  wait  some  favourable  conjuncture. 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alex* 
ander  Bala,  that  Andriscus  played  the  same  part  in  a.  m.  as^ 
Macedonia.     He  had  retired  to  Demetrius,  who  had       '^^ 
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given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conciliating 
their  favour. 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria  having  assembled 

A.  M.  &11  their  troops,  proceeded  to  a  decisive  battle.  At 
Aaf  j!'c  first  Demetrius's  left  wing  broke  that  of  the  enemy 
^'  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being 
too  hot  in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which 
almost  always  occasions  their  being  lost,  at  their  return  they 
found  the  right,  at  the  head  of  which  Demetrius  fought  in 
person,  routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit.  As 
long  as  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  support  the  enemy's 
charge,  he  had  omitted  nothing  of  which  valour  and  conduct 
were  capable,  that  might  conduce  to  his  success.  At  length 
his  troops  gave  way,  and  in  the  retreat  his  horse  plunged  into 
a  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  their 
arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years  Alexander  by  this 
victory  found  himself  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

As  soon  as  *  Alexander  saw  himself  at  ease,  he  sent  to  de- 
mand Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in 
marriage.  She  was  granted  him ;  and  her  father  conducted 
her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated. 
Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of 
honour. 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III ,  having  ^been  disappointed  of  the 
high-priesthood  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had 
retired  into  Egypt.  He  had  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
so  well  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Phiiometor  and  Cleopatra 
liis  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  favourite,  and  most  inti- 
mate confidant.  He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that  court 
to  obtain  the  king's  permission  for  building  a  temple  for  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem ;  assuring  him  that  that 
favour  would  bring  the  whole  nation  over  to  his  side  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes :  at  the  same  time  he  obtained  a  grai^ 
of  the  high-priesthood  to  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  make  the  Jews  accede  to  this  inno- 
vation ;  it  being  forbidden  by  the  law  to  ofier  sacrifices  in  any 
place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.     He  overcame  their  repug* 

*  1  Maccab.  x  51 — 66.  ^  Jomph.  contra  JftpitH.  I.  ii. 
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naiice,  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
wherein  the  prophet  foretells  this  event  in  these  terms :  ^ — 
'  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  the  one 
shall  be  called  the  city  of  the  sun,  or  Heliopolis.  In  that  day 
there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it 
shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because 
of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour  and  a  great 
one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known 
to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day, 
and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord,  and  perform  it.' 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remote  from  all  proba- 
bility. Nothing  was  more  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  than 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  Goo  in  any  other  place  than  the  temple 
built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem  ;  consequently  how  much  more, 
to  build  a  temple  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  polluted  with 
the  most  gross  idolatry,  as  Egypt  was,  and  always  at  enmity 
with  the  people  of  Goo  ?  This,  however,  came  to  pass  exactly 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretokl.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  cir- 
cumstantial exposition  of  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me 
too  far  from  my  subject. 

Alexander  Bala,°*  finding  himself  in  peaceable  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to     a.  m. 
do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which  the  abundance    a^?.'c. 
and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.    He       ^^^- 
abandoned  himself,  therefore,  to  his  natural  inclination  for  lux- 
ury, idleness,  and  debauchery.     He  left  the  care  of  affairs  en- 
tirely to  a  favourite  named  Ammonius.    That  insolent  and  cruel 
minion  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius,  and  widow 
of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia ;  Antigonus,  Demetrius's  son, 
who  continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos : 
in  fine,  all  the  persons  of  the  blood-royal  whom  he  CQuld  find, 
in  order  to  secure  to  his  master,  by  that  means,  the  possession 

•«  xix.  18— 21. 
^  Liv.EpilA.  \.    Justin,  1.  XXXV.  c  2.    Jodepb.^/i^.l.  liii.  c.  8.     1  Maccab.  »« 
67_89.     Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Fate*,  p.  346. 
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oF  the  crown  which  he  had  usurped  by  an  imposture.     That 
conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence  of  the  people. 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  of  Demetrius's  sons,  was  at  Cnidos, 
and  began  to  be  of  an  age  capable  of  forming  and  executing 
plans.  When  he  was  advised  of  this  aversion  of  the  people, 
he  thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  repossessing  himself  of 
his  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  house  he  lived,  pro- 
cured him  some  companies  of  Cretans,  with  which  he  landed 
in  Cilicia.  The  resoon  joined  him  a  sufficient  number  of  male- 
contents  to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  quitted 
his  seraglio  to  apply  himself  to  his  afiairs.  He  left  the  govern- 
ment of  Antioch  to  Hierax  and  Diodotas,  who  is  also  called 
Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  formed  of  all  the 
troops  he  could  assemble ;  and  upon  receiving  advice  that 
ApoUonius,  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared 
for  Demetrius,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  bis  bther- 
in-law. 

Apollonius's  first  thoughts  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who 
persisted  in  his  attachment  to  Alexander :  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  in  one  day  he  lost  above  eight  thousand  men. 

Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the 

^  ^  extreme  danger  in  which  he  found  himself,  came  at 
An?j?'c.  ^^^  ^  ^^  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  and  entered 
1^  Palestine  with  a  great  army.  All  the  cities  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received 
from  Alexander  to  that  effect.  Jonathan  came  to  join  him  at 
Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais.  Upon  his  arrival  a 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  which  had  been  formed  by  Ammo- 
nius,  against  the  life  of  Philometor.  As  Alexander  refused  to 
deliver  up  that  traitor,  he  concluded  that  he  had  entered  into 
the  conspiracy  himself,  and  in  consequence  took  his  daughter 
from  him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  reascending  the  throne  of 
his  father. 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  mortally  hated  Ammonius,  be- 
lieved it  time  to  show  their  resentment.  Having  discovered 
him  disguised  like  a  woman,  they  sacrificed  him  to  their  rage. 
Not  content  with  that  revenge,  they  declared  against  Alexander 
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himself,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemy.  They  would  eveo 
have  set  him  upon  the  throne.  But  that  prince,  assuring  them 
that  he  was  contented  with  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting that  offer,  recommended  to  them  Demetrius,  the  lawful 
heir,  who  accordingly  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  marched  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  a.  m. 
around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  came  to  a  battle.  aji??'c. 
Alexander  was  defeated,  and  fled  with  five  hundred  ^^' 
horse  to  *  Zabdiel,  an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  be  had  in- 
trusted his  children.  Betrayed  by  the  person  in  whom  he  had 
placed  most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Pto- 
lemy, who  expressed  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it.  That  joy 
was  of  no  long  duration ;  for  he  died  some  few  days  after  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander  king  of 
Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor  king  of  Egypt,  died  at  the 
same  time ;  the  first  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  and  the  second 
after  one  of  thirty-five  Demetrius,  who  had  attained  the 
crown  by  this  victory,  assamed  the  surname  of  AVcator,  that  is 
to  say,  'the  Conqueror.* — ^The  succession  of  Egypt  was  at- 
tended with  more  difficulties. 

Sect.  VI.     Phtscon  espouses  Clkopatra,  and  ascbnos 
THE  Throne   op   Egypt.      Demetrius    in   Syria      ;^,  m. 
abandons  himself  to  all  Manner  op  Excesses.    a^I  c. 
Diodotus,  surnamed  Tryphon,  causes  Antioch  us,       ^^ 
the  Son  of  Alexander  Bala,  to  be  proclaimed  King  op 
Stria;  then  kills  him,  and  t\kes  his  Place.     He  sbizbs 
Jonathan  by  Treachery,  and  puts  him  to  Death.     Deme- 
trius undertakes  an  Expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
who  take   him  Prisoner.     Cleopatra  his  Wife  kspousei 
Antiochus  Sidrtes,  Brother  of  Demetrius,  and  places 

HIM     UPON    THE    ThRONE    OF    SyRIA.       PhYSCON's     EXCESSIVE 

Follies  and  Enormities.  Attalus  Philometor  succeeds 
Attalus  his  Uncle,  whom  he  causes  to  be  regretted,  bt 
HI8  Vices.  He  dits  himself,  after  having  reigned 
FIVE  Years,  and  by  his  Will  leaves  the  Roman  People 

*  Hq  is  called  Emalcuel  in  the  Book  of  Maccabeci. 
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Hbirs  to  his  Dominions.  Aristonicus  seizes  thbm.  He 
IS  overthrown,  led  in  Triumph,  and  put  to  Death. — 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
who  was  at  the  same  time  her  brother,  endeavoured  to  place 
°  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  son  she  had  by  him.  As  he 
was  yet  very  young,  others  laboured  to  obtain  it  for  Physcon 
king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire 
him  to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  her  defence^  caused  Onias 
and  Dositheus,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Alexandria, 
named  Thermus,  who  by  his  mediation  accommodated  affairs. 
It  was  agreed  that  Physcon  should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate 
her  son,  who  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and  that 
Physcon  should  possess  it  during  his  life.  He  had  no  sooner 
married  the  queen,  and  taken  possession  of  the  crown,  than,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  her  son  in  her  arms. 

I  have  already-  observed,  that  the  surname  of  Physcon^  given 
to  this  prince,  was  properly  a  nickname.  That  which  he  took 
himself  was  Euergetes,  which  signifies  '  the  benefactor.'  The 
Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Cacoergeies,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  contrary,  '  one  who  delights  in  doing  harm ;'  a  surname 
to  which  he  had  the  justest  title. 

In  Syria  ^  affairs  went  on  little  better.  Demetrius,  a  young 
prince  without  experience,left  every  thing  to  Lasthenes,  who  had 
procured  him  the  Cretans,  by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  a  corrupt  and  rash  man,  and  behaved  himself 
so  ill,  that  he  soon  lo  t  his  master  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
most  necessary  to  his  support. 

The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took,  was  m  regard  to  the 
soldiers,  whom  Ptolemy,  upon  his  march,  had  put  into  the 
maritime  places  of  Phcenicia  and  Syria,  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
risons. If  he  had  left  those  garrisons  in  them,  they  would 
have  very  much  augmented  his  forces.  Instead  of  conciliating 
them,  or  at  least  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  umbrage 
which  he  conceived,  he  sent  orders  to  the  troops  of  Syria  who 
were  in  the  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Egyp- 

"  Joseph.  roHtr.  ^pp.  1.  ii.     Justin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.8.     Val.  Max.  L  ix.  c.  1. 
o  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Faies.  p.  346.     1  Maccab.  xi.  20—37.     Juaeph.  Aniig.  I  xWl 
a  8. 
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tian  soldiers ;  which  massacre  was  accordingly  executed.  The 
army  of  Egypt,  which  was  still  in  Syria,  and  had  placed  him 
apon  the  throne,  full  of  just  horror  for  such  barbarous  cruelty, 
abandoned  him  immediately,  and  returned  home.  After  which 
he  caused  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  for  all  those  who 
had  taken  part  against  himself  or  his  &ther  in  the  last  wars, 
and  punished  with  death  all  that  could  be  found.  When  he 
believed,  after  all  these  executions,  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
enemies  to  fear,  he  broke  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and 
kept  only  his  Cretans  and  some  other  foreigners  in  his  service. 
By  that  means  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  veteran 
troops  who  had  served  under  his  father,  and  who,  as  being  well 
affected  to  him,  would  have  maintained  him  upon  the  throne, 
but  he  rendered  them  his  greatest  enemies,  by  depriving  them 
of  the  sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He  found  this  fully 
verified  in  the  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  afterwards 
happened. 

Jonathan  in  the  mean  time  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judaea, 
formed  the  design  of  delivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the 
evils  it  suffered  from  the  citadel,  which  the  idolatrous  Greeks 
still  held  in  Jerusalem.  He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines 
of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order  to  attack  it  in  form.  Demetrius, 
in  consequence  of  the  complaints  made  to  him  upon  that  occa* 
sion,  went  to  Ptolemais,  and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend 
him  there,  to  give  an  account  of  that  afiair.  Jonathan  gave 
orders  for  pushing  the  siege  vigorously  in  his  absence,  and  set 
out  to  meet  him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal  persons 
of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  a  great  quantity  of 
magnificent  presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and  his  mini- 
sters so  successfully,  that  he  not  only  caused  the  accusation 
which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be  rejected,  but  even 
obtained  great  honours  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole 
country  under  his  government  was  discharged  from  all  duties, 
customs,  and  tributes,  for  the  sum  of  *  three  hundred  talents, 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  king  by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch,!'  and  continuing  to  give 

P  Jastin,  I.  xxxTtit.  c.  9.     1  Aiaceab.  zi.  39—74 ;  zii.  21 — 34.    Joseph.  Jniiq, 

..  xiii.  C.9.  Appian.  in  Sy,  p.  132.  Liv.  Epii.  1.  liL  Strab.  1.  zvi.  p.  752.  Diod. 
in  Excerpt,  f'a/es.  p.  34G. 

*  Three  hundred  thousand  crown». 
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himself  up  immoderately  to  all  kind  of  excesses,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  the  people's  patience  was  entirely  exhausted,  so  that 
the  whole  nation  was  disposed  for  a  general  revolt. 

Diodotus,  aflerwards  surnamed  Tryphon,  who  had  formerly 
served  Alexander,  and  had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch 
with  HieraXy  seeing  the  people  in  this  disposition,  fouud  the 
occasion  favourable  for  attempting  a  bold  enterprise,  which  was 
to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  taking  advantage  of 
these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the 
person  and  education  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala, 
had  been  intrusted.  He  laid  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria 
before  him,  informed  him  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  soldiery  in  particular,  and  strongly  represented,  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  setting 
Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  demanded  that 
the  young  prince  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that 
he  might  enforce  his  rights.  His  view  was  to  make  use  of  the 
pretensions  of  Antiochus  till  he  had  dethroned  Demetrius,  and 
afterwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince  and  assume  the 
crown  himself,  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetrated  h*s 
real  design,  or  did  not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not 
accede  to  it  at  first  Tryphon  was  obliged  to  continue  a  con- 
siderable time  with  him  to  solicit  and  press  him.  At  length, 
by  force  of  importunity,  or  presents,  he  gained  Zabdiel's  con- 
sent, and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 
Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
^  M  with  vigour :  but  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress,  he 
An^j.'c.  ^"^  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that  he  would 
^^-  withdraw  the  garrison  which  he  could  not  drive  out 
by  force.  Demetrius,  who  found  himself  involved  in  great 
difficulties  from  the  frequent  tumults  which  happened  at 
Antioch,  where  the  people  had  conceived  an  invincible  aver- 
sion for  his  person  and  government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he 
demanded,  upon  condition  that  he  would  send  troops  to  chas- 
tise the  mutineers.  Jonathan  sent  him  three  thousand  men 
immediately.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  them,  believing  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to 
disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accordingly 
that  they  should  all  deliver  up  their  arms.     Upon  this  they 
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rose,  to  the  number  of  sixscore  thousand  men,  and  nivested 
the  palace,  with  design  to  kill  the  king.  The  Jews  immediately 
flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  multitude  with  fire  and 
sword,  burnt  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  killed  or  destroyed 
very  near  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest, 
intimidated  by  so  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  a  peace,  which 
was  granted  them ;  and  the  tumult  ceased.  The  Jews,  after 
having  taken  this  terrible  revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  the 
people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  princi- 
pally during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  returned  into 
their  country  laden  with  honour  and  booty. 

Demetrius  still  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  oppres- 
sion, put  many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  last  sedition, 
confiscated  the  estates  of  others,  and  banished  a  great  number. 
All  his  subjects  conceived  such  a  hatred  and  animosity  against 
him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  for  display- 
ing it,  and  making  him  experience  the  most  dreadful  effects  of 
their  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  had  made  to  Jonathan,  and 
the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him  for  the  aid  which  had  pre- 
served him,  he  behaved  no  better  towards  him  than  he  did  to 
others.  Believing  he  could  do  without  him  for  the  future,  he 
did  not  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him.  Though 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not 
desist  from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  customs,  and 
tributes,  with  the  same  rigour  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to 
Jonathan  of  making  war  upon  him  if  he  failed. 

Whilst  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryphon 
conducted  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and 
caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to  be  declared  by  a  mani- 
festo. The  soldiers  who  had  been  disbanded  by  Demetrius, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  malecontents,  came  in  crowds  to 
join  the  pretender,,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  They  marched 
under  his  ensigns  against  Demetrius,  defeated  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  Seleucia. — ^They  took  all  his  elephants,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus  upon  the 
throne  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of 
7%eof,  which  signifies  '  the  god.' 
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Jonathan,  disgusted  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted 
the  invitation  made  him  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his 
party.  Great  favours  were  heaped  upon  htm  and  Simon  his 
brother. — ^A  commission  was  sent  them,  whereby  they  were 
empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus  throughout  all  Ccele- 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Of  these  troops  they  formed  two  bodies, 
with  which  they  acted  separately,  and  obtained  several  victories 
over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,  ^  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for 
executing  the  project  he  had  formed  of  destroying  Antiochus, 
and  of  possessing  himself  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other 
obstacle  to  his  design  than  on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  whose 
probity  he  knew  too  well  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering  into 
his  views.  He  resolved  therefore  to  rid  himself,  at  any  price, 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy ;  and  accordingly  entered  Judaea 
with  an  army,  in  order  to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
Jonathan  came  also  to  Bethshan  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he  should  get  nothing  by  force 
against  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to 
amuse  him  with  fine  words,  and  the  warmest  assurances  of  a 
sincere  friendship.  He  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  was 
come  thither  only  to  consult  him  upon  their  common  interests, 
and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which  he  was  resolved  to 
make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free  gift.  He  deceived  him  so 
well  by  these  protestations  of  friendship,  and  obliging  offers, 
that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops,  except  three  thousand  men,  of 
which  he  kept  only  one  thousand  about  his  person.  He  sent 
the  rest  towards  Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais, 
relying  upon  the  traitor's  oath,  that  he  should  be  put  into  pos* 
session  of  it.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  place,  than  the 
gates  were  shut  upon  him.  Jonathan  was  immediately  seized, 
and  all  his  followers  put  to  the  sword.  Troops  were  also 
detached  directly  to  follow  and  surprise  the  two  thousand  men 
who  were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had  already 
received  advice  of  what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his 
troops  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais;  and   having  exhorted   one 

«  1  Maccab.  xit.  39-54  ;  xiii.  1—30.    Jowph.  jiniiq,  I  zii.  c  10,  11      Juttin, 
I.  zsxvi.  c.  1.     Liv.  Epit.  1.  Iv. 
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another  to  defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They 
were  suffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  all  safe  at  Jerusalem. 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was 
extreme.  The  Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.  They 
chose  Simon  by  universal  consent  for  their  general,  and  imme- 
diately, by  his  orders,  set  themselves  at  work  with  all  possible 
speed  to  complete  the  fortifications  begun  by  Jonathan  at 
Jerusalem.  And  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approached, 
Simon  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again 
recourse  to  the  same  artifices  which  had  succeeded  so  well 
with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon,  that  he  had  only  laid 
Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he  owed  the  king  a  hundred 
talents;*  that  if  he  would  send  him  that  sum,  and  Jonathan's 
two  sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause 
him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  saw  clearly  that  this 
proposal  was  no  more  than  a  feint,  nevertheless,  that  he  might 
not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  being  the  occasion  of 
his  brother's  death,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  he  sent  him 
the  money  and  Jonathan's  two  children.  The  traitor,  notwitli* 
standing,  did  not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second 
time  into  Judaea,  at  the  head  of  a  greater  army  than  before, 
with  design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  and  sword.  Simon  kept 
so  close  to  him  in  all  his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he 
frustrated  his  designs,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Tryphon,  en  his  return  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of 
Gralaad,  caused  Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  believing 
after  this  that  he  had  nobody  to  fear,  gave  orders  to  kill  An- 
tiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he 
was  dead  of  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself 
king  of  Syria  in  his  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown. 
When  Simon  was  informed  of  his  brother's  death,  he  sent  to 
fetch  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fore- 
fathers at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory. 

'  Tryphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 

'  Diod.  Legat.  c.  81. 

*  A  hundred  thoasand  crowns. 
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A.  M.  Romans.  Irlis  usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without 
ab?j!'c.  ^is>  ^^^^  h^  perceived  plainly  this  was  absolutely 
'^'  necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnifi- 
cent embassy,  with  a  golden  statue  of  Victory  of  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was  cheated  by  the  Romans. 
Tliey  accepted  the  statue^  and  caused  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
whom  he  had  assassinated,  to  be  inserted  in  the  inscription,  as 
if  it  had  come  from  him. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome*  were  received 
there  much  more  honourably,  and  all  the  treaties  made  with 
his  predecessors  were  renewed  with  him. 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time  amused  himself  with  diversions 
at  Laodicea,^  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous 
debauches,  without  becoming  more  wise  from  adversity,  and 
without  BO  much  as  seeming  to  have  the  least  sense  of  his  mis 
fortunes.  As  Tryphon  had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to 
oppose  him  and  his  party,  Simon  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to 
Demetrius,  and  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained 
from  that  prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high-priesthood  and 
sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  from  all  kind  of  tributes  and 
imposts^  with  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  acts  of  hostility ; 
upon  condition  that  the  Jews  should  join  him  against  Tryphon. 

Demetrius  at  length^  recovered  a  little  from  his  lethaigy 

A.  M.  upon  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  the  East,  who  came 
An?jf"c.  ^  invite  him  thither.  The  Parthians,  having  over- 
^^^-  run  almost  the  whole  East,  and  subjected  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries,  who  were  descended  from  the  Mace- 
donians, not  being  able  to  endure  that  usurpation  and  the 
haughty  insolence  of  their  new  masters,  were  extremly  ui^nt 
with  Demetrius,  by  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  him- 
self at  their  head ;  assured  him  of  a  general  insurrection  against 
the  Parthians ;  and  promised  to  supply  him  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  aud  recover  all  the 

>  1  Maccab.  ziv.  16^40. 

^  D'lod,  in  Excerpt.  Fa/e9.p,3b3.  1  Maccab.  xiii.  3 1—42 ;  xit.  38 — 41.  Joseph. 
jtniiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  11. 

•  Justin,  1.  zzzvi.  c.  I;  1.  zzzriii.  c.  9;  1.  xli.  c.  5,  6.  ]  Maccab.  ziv.  1—49. 
Joseph.  AtUiq,  1.  xiii.  c.  9—12.  Orosius,  1.  v.  c.  4.  Diod.  m  Etceerpi,  Faiet,  p.  359. 
Appian.  Ill  Sjfriac.  p.  13Z 
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provinces  of  tbe  East  Full  of  these  hopes,  he  at  length  under- 
took that  expedition,  and  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Try- 
phon  in  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He  conceived 
that,  having  once  made  himself  master  of  tlie  East,  with  that 
increase  of  power  he  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  reduce 
that  rebel  at  his  return. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  m  the  East,  the  Elymaeans,  Persians, 
and  Bactrians,  declared  in  his  favour;  and  with  their  aid  he 
defeated  the  Parthians  in  several  engagements:  but  at  length, 
under  pretence  of  treating  with  him,  they  got  him  into  au  am- 
buscade, where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut 
in  pieces.  By  this  blow  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  such 
firm  footing,  that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages  afterwards, 
and  became  the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours,  so  as  to  be  consi- 
dered equal  even  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  to  power  in  the 
field  and  reputation  for  mi'itary  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians  was  Mithri- 
dates,  son  of  Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise  prince.  We  have 
seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces  founded  this  empire,  and  his  son 
Arsaces  II.  established  and  confirmed  it,  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son  of  the 
second  Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him;  he  was  called  also 
Arsaces,  which  became  the  common  name  of  all  the  princes 
of  this  race.  After  having  reignetl  fifteen  years,  he  left  the 
crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mith- 
ridates  his  brother,  in  preference*  to  his  own  children,  because 
he  had  discovered  more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the 
government  of  the  people ;  convinced  that  a  king,  when  it  is 
in  his  power,  ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  good  of  the 
state  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  family ;  and  to  forget, 
in  some  measure,  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  diat 
he  is  a  king.  This  Mithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians, 
into  whose  hands  Demetrius  had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Elymaeans, 
Persians,  and  Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Alexander's ;  and  when  he  had  defeated 

*  Non  multd  pdst  decessil,  muUis  filils  rellcUs ;  quibus  preteritis,  fratri  potissi- 
mrira  Mitbridati,  msignis  virtutis  yiro,  reltquit  imperium:  plus  regio  quam  patrio 
deberi  nomini  ratns,  potilisque  patrue  qunm  liberis  consulendum.     Jastin. 
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Demetrius,  subjected  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia;  so 
that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates  on 
the  west^  and  the  Granges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  that 
still  adhered  to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
them  to  submit  to  him,  by  showing  them  the  person  they  had 
looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced  to  so  low  and  shameful 
a  condition.  After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent  him 
into  Hyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him  for  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage. 
However,  he  was  always  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though 
in  other  respects  he  had  all  the  liberty  that  could  be  granted 
him  in  that  condition.  His  son  Phraates,  who  succeeded  him, 
treated  him  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  M ithridates,  that  having 
subjected  several  different  nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them 
whatever  was  best  in  their  laws  and  customs,  and  out  of  tliem 
composed  an  excellent  body  of  laws  and  maxims  of  state,  for 
the  government  of  his  empire.  This  was  making  a  glorious 
use  of  his  victories ;  by  so  much  the  more  laudable,  as  it  is 
uncommon  and  almost  unheard-of,  for  a  victor  to  be  more 
intent  upon  gaining  improvement  from  the  wise  customs  of 
conquered  nations,  Ihan  upon  enriching  himself  out  of  their 
spoils.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Mithridates  established  the 
empire  of  the  Parthians  upon  solid  foundations,  gave  it  a  firm 
consistency,  effectually  attached  the  conquered  provinces  to  it, 
and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which  subsisted  many 
ages  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  Numa  of  the  Parthians,  who  taught  that  warlike 
nation  to  temper  a  savage  valour  with  discipline,  and  to  blend 
the  wise  authority  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  contended  long  with  incredible 
efforts  against  the  kings  of  Syria,  not  only  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty,  but  the  preservation  of  their  religion.  They 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  &vour- 
able  opportunity  of  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity,  and  of  the 
civil  wars  with  which  that  empire  was  continually  torn,  to 
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secure  both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general  assembly  of 
the  priests,  the  elders,  and  the  whole  people  of  Jerusalem, 
Simon  was  chosen  general,  to  whose  family  they  had  most 
essential  obligations,  and  they  gave  him  the  government  with 
the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  high-priest;  and 
declared  this  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary  in 
his  family.  These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his  person.  After  his  death,  both 
dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  and  continued  united 
for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  pri- 
soner by  the  Parthians,  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  a.  m. 
children  in  Seleucia,  where  many  of  Try  phon's  soldiers  ^^j^'c. 
came  over  to  her  party.  That  man,  who  was  naturally  ^*•• 
brutal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those  defects 
under  appearances  of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  please  the  people,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  ambitious  designs.  When  he  saw  himself  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  assumed  character  that 
laid  him  under  too  much  constraint,  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  his  bad  inclinations.  Many  therefore  abandoned 
him,  and  came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleopatra. 
These  desertions  did  not,  however,  sufficiently  augment  her 
party  to  put  her  into  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was 
also  afraid,  lest  the  people  of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to 
give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  support  a  siege  out  of  affection 
for  her  person.  She  therefore  sent  proposals  to  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  Demetrius's  brother,  for  uniting  their  forces;  and 
promised  on  that  condition  to  marry  him,  and  procure  him 
the  crown.  For  when  she  was  informed  that  Demetrius  had 
married  Khodoguna,  she  was  so  much  enraged  that  she  no 
longer  observed  any  measures,  and  resolved  to  seek  support  in 
a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  support 
the' weight  of  a  tottering  crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character 
to  pay  much  regard  to  their  rights.  As  Antiochus,  therefore, 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  them,  she  fixed  upon  him, 
and  took  him  for  her  husband. 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
had  been  sent  to  Cnidus  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the 

n2 
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war  between  their  father  and  Alexander  Bala,  to  secure  them 
against  the  revolutions  he  apprehended,  and  which  actually 
happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Having  accepted  Cleo- 
patra*s  offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  '  wherein  he  complained  of 
Tryphon*s  unjust  usurpation,  for  which  he  promised  to  take 
speedy  vengeance.  To  engage  him  in  his  interests,  he  made 
him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  much  greater 
when  he  should  ascend  the  throne. 

And  in  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  made 
A.  M.     ^  descent  into  Syria  with  an  army  of  foreign  troops, 

^^B^f'c,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  in  Greece,  Ajsia 
^^*  Minor,  and  the  islands ;  and  after  having  espoused 
Cleopatra,  and  joined  what  troops  she  had  with  his  own,  he 
took  the  field,  and  marched  against  Tryphon.  The  greatest 
part  of  that  usurper's  troops,  weary  of  his  tyranny,  abandoned 
him,  and  came  over  to  the  army  of  Antiochus,  which  amounted 
at  that  time  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  ei^t 
thousand  horse. 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  retired  to 
Dora,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia. 
Antiochus  besieged  him  there  by  sea  and  land  with  all  his 
forces.  The  place  could  not  hold  out  long  against  so  powerful 
an  army.  Tryphon  escaped  by  sea  to  Orthosia,  another  mari- 
time city  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Apamea, 
where  he  was  bom,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death* 
Antiochus  thus  terminated  the  usurpation,  and  ascended  his 
father's  throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years.  His  passion 
for  hunting  occasioned  his  being  called  Sidetes,  or  *  the  hunter/ 
from  the  word  '  Zidah,'  which  has  the  same  signification  in  the 
Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judssa  by  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  in  order  to  his  being  acknowledged  under  that 
title,  and  to  renew  the  ancient  treaties.  They  were  very  well 
received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  conse- 
quence, caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappa- 

'  1  MaccaD.  xr.  1 — 41 ;  xvi.  1—10.    Joseph.  j4niiq  1.  ziii.  c.  12, 13. 
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docia,  *Demetnus  king  of  Syria^  Mithridates  king  of  the  Par- 
thians»  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
islands,  with  whom  the  Romans  were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to 
them,  that  the  Jews  were  their  friends  and  allies,  and  that 
consequently  they  should  not  undertake  any  thing  to  their 
prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  granted  Simon  so  advantageous  an  alliance 
solely  from  the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances,  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  the  letter  from  the  Romans  did  not  prevent 
him  from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the 
magnificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  and  from  sending 
troops  into  Judaea,  under  the  command  of  Cendebeeus,  who 
was  overthrown  in  a  battle  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  ^  History 
relates  nothing  of  him,  during  all  that  time,  but  ^.  ^ 
monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties.  Never  was  An?jfc. 
there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  excesses,  and  at  the  ^^' 
same  time  so  cruel  and  sanguinary.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct 
was  as  contemptible  as  his  vices  were  enormous ;  for  he  both 
said  and  acted  in  public  the  extravagances  of  an  infant,  by 
which  he  drew  upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,  his  first  minister,  he  had 
infallibly  been  dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a  native  of  An- 
tioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had  been  given  in  conjunction 
with  Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon.  After  the  revo- 
lution which  happened  in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered 
into  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon  became  his 
captain-general  and  prime  minister.  As  he  was  valiant  in  the 
field  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the  troops  to  be  well  paid, 
and  amending  the  faults  which  his  master  committed,  by  a  wise 
and  equitable  government,  and  by  preventing  or  redressing 
them  as  ii^uch  as  possible,  he  had  been  till  then  so  fortunate 
as  to  support  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hierax  was  dead,  or  the 

'  Justin,  I.  xxxviii.  c.  8.  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Va/es»  p.  361.  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  184; 
1.  vi.  p.  252.    Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  1 ,  2. 

*  fbis  letter  was  addrasMd  to  I>enietrius,  though  prisoner  amongst  the  ParthiaDS| 
because  the  Romans  had  neiUier  acknowledged  Antiocbuji  Sideles  nor  Tryphon. 
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A.  itf.  prudence  and  ability  of  that  minister  were  no  longer 
ab?j:c.  capable  of  restraining  the  folly  of  this  prince,  the 
^^  affairs  of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Physcon, 
without  any  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put 
to  death,  who  had  expressed  the  most  zeal  in  procuring  him 
the  crown  after  his  brother's  death,  and  maintaining  it  upon 
his  head.  Athenseus  places  Hierax  in  this  number ;  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at  least 
banished,  most  of  those  who  had  been  in  favour  with  Philo- 
metor  his  brother,  or  had  only  held  employments  during  his 
reign ;  and  by  permitting  his  foreign  troops  to  plunder  and 
murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified  Alexandria  so  much,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it 
necessary  to  retire  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  city  remained 
almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their  places,  when  he  perceived 
that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he  caused  proclama- 
tion fo  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoso- 
ever would  come  and  settle  there,  of  whatsoever  nation  they 
weie,  should  meet  with  the  greatest  encouragement  and  advan- 
tages. There  were  considerable  numbers  whom  this  proposal 
suited  very  well :  the  houses  that  had  been  abandoned  were 
given  to  them^  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
granted  them,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  anpient  inhabit- 
ants ;  by  this  means  the  city  Was  repeopled. 

As  amongst  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  grammarians,  philosophers,  geometricians, 
physicians,  musicians,  and  other  masters  in  the  liberal  sciences, 
it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  polite  arts  and  sciences 
began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands ;  in  a 
word,  in  every  place  whither  these  illustrious  fugitives  carried 
them.  The  continual  wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der, had  almost  extinguished  the  sciences  in  all  those  countries; 
and  they  would  have  been  entirely  lost  in  those  times  of  con- 
fusion, if  they  had  not  fouud  protection  under  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria.  The  first  of  those  princes,  by  founding  his  Mu- 
steum  for  the  entertainment  of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his 
fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him  almost  all  the  learned  men 
of  Greece.  The  second  and  third  following  the  founder's 
steps  in  that  respect,  Alexandria  became  the  principal  city  in 
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the  world  where  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultU 
vated,  whikt  they  were  almost  absolutely  neglected  every 
where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  studied 
or  professed  some  or  other  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they 
had  been  instructed  in  their' youth.  So  that  when  the  cruelty 
and  oppression  of  the  tyrant,  of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them 
to  take  refkige  in  foreign  countries^  their  most  general  recourse 
for  subsistence  was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what 
they  knew.  They  opened  schools  for  that  purpose ;  and  as 
they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a  low  price, 
which  very  much  increased  the  number  of  their  disciples.  By 
this  means  the  arts  and  sciences  began  to  revive,  wherever  they 
were  dispersed ;  that  is  to  say,  tliroughout  what  we  call  the 
whole  East,  exactly  in.  the  same  manner  as  they  took  new 
birth  in  the  West,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks, 

Much  about  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds  to 
'  repeople  Alexandria,  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  Sp. 
Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there  as  ambassadors  from 
Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  send  frequent 
embassies  to  their  allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
affairs,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with  this 
view,  that  three  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state  were  sent 
at  this  time  into  Egypt  They  had  orders  to  go  into  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece;  and  to  see  in  what  condition  the 
affairs  of  those  countries  were ;  to  examine  in  what  manner 
the  treaties  made  with  them  were  observed ;  and  to  remedy 
whatever  they  should  find  amiss.  They  acquitted  themselves 
of  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address; 
and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  in  restoring  order  amongst  them,  and  in  accommodating 
their  differences;  that,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Rome, 
ambassadors  came  from  all  parts  through  which  they  had 
passed,  to  return  the  senate  thanks  for  h&ving  sent  amongst 
them  persons  of  such  extraordinary  merit,  and  whose  wisdom 
and  goodness  they  could  never  sufficiently  admire. 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to«  their  instructions 

■  Cic.  tH  Sfinm.  Snp.      Atbcn.  L  vi.  p.  273;  I.  xii.  p.  549.      Val.  Max.  1.  i*v 
c.  3      Diod.  Letfot.  e.  32. 
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was  Alexandria.  The  king  received  them  there  with  great 
magnificence.  As  to  themselves,  they  affected  state  so  little, 
that  at  their  entry,  Scipio,  who  was  the  greatest  personage  of 
Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with  him,  which  was  Pansetius  the 
philosopher,  and  five  domestics.*  Not  his  domestics,  (says 
an  historian,)  but  his  victories,  were  considered :  he  was  not 
esteemed  for  his  gold  or  his  silver,  but  for  his  personal  virtue 
and  qualities.  Though  during  their  whole  residence  at  Alex- 
andria, the  king  caused  tliem  to  be  served  with  whatever  was 
most  delicate  and  exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing  but 
the  most  simple  and  common  meats ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as 
serving  only  to  enervate  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  So 
great,  even  at  that  time,  were  the  moderation  and  temperance 
of  the  Romans;  but  luxury  and  pomp  quickly  assumed  their 
place.  • 

When  the  ambassadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and 
regulated  the  affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up 
the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis  and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They 
saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  by  statements  drawn  up  upon  the 
spot,  the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the  prodigious  multitude 
of  inhabitants,  contained  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  strength  of  its 
natural  situation ;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all  the  other 
advantages  it  enjoyed.  They  found  that  it  wanted  nothing  to 
render  it  powerful  and  formidable,  but  a  prince  of  capacity 
and  application  ;  for  Physcon,  who  then  reigned,  was  nothing 
less  than  a  king.  Nothing  was  so  wretched  as  the  idea  he 
gave  them  of  himself  in  all  the  audiences  they  had  of  him. 
Of  his  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  1  have 
already  made  mention,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  give  further 
proofs  of  them  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity  of  his  f  body 
sufficiently  corresponded  with  that  of  his  mind  :  nothing  more 
hideous  was  ever  seen.     His  stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and 

*  Cilni  per  socios  et  exteras  gentes  iter  faceret,  noo  maiidpia.seii  victorias  nume- 
rabantur ;  nee  quantum  aul'^et  argenti,  sed  quantum  axnplitudinis  onus  aecum  ferret, 
aeHtimabatur.     val.  Max. 

f  QuUm  crueotus  civibus,  tam  ridiculus  Romaai«  ftiit.  Erat  enim  et  vultu  defor- 
mis,  et  staturii  brevis,  et  saginil  ventris  non  homioi  sed  belluse  similis.  Quam  foedi- 
tateoi  nimia  aubtilitaa  periucidtt  veatis  augcbat,  prorsus  quasi  astu  inspicienda  pne- 
berentur,  qun  omni  studio  occultaiida  putUbiuido  Tiro  erant.    Justin.  I.  viii.  r.  8. 

*AtheQccus  savs,  mnu  /ah^mt^ti  rt^if,  l*  ^  im  2«jr/«M.  Which  the  interpreter 
translates,  Pedious  ilie  nunquam  ex  regit  prodibat,  sed  perpetuo  Svipione  subnixus ; 
instead  of  nisi  propter  Scipionem. 
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with  that  he  had  a  belly  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  there  was 
no  man  could  embrace  him  in  his  arms.  This  largeness  of 
his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nickname  of 
^  Physcon.'  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent 
a  stuff  that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He 
never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  chariot,  not  being  able  to 
carry  the  load  of  flesh,  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  intemperance^ 
unless  when  he  walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turning 
'owards  Pancetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  '  The  Alexan- 
Irians  are  obliged  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on  foot.' 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the 
kings  of  whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  throne 
but  even  human  nature  itself,  by  the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is 
dreadful  to  see,  in  that  long  list  of  kings  whose  history  we  have 
related,  how  few  there  are  who  deserve  that  name.  What 
comparison  is  there  between  those  monsters  of  dissoluteness 
and  cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  found  amongst  the  Pagans.  Justin  accord* 
ingly  says  of  him,  that  whilst  he  visited  and  considered  with 
curiosity  the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to 
the  whole  city.  Dum  inspicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  ^lexan^ 
drinis  fait. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  *  about  the  time  of  which 
we  now  speak.     His  nephew,  who  bore  the  same      a.m. 
name,  and  was  also  called  Philometor,  succeeded    kvx^.c. 
him.     As  the  latter  was  very  young  when  his  father       ^^' 
Eumenes  die<l,  he  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  to 
whom  the  crown  was  also  left  by  the  will  of  Eumenes.     Attalus 
gave  his  nephew  the  best  education  he  could,  and  at  his  deuth 
bequeathed  the  throne  to  him,  though  he  had  sons  of  his  own ; 
a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laudable ;  most  princes  thinking 
no  less  of  transferring  their  crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of 
preserving  them  to  themselves  during  their  lives. 

This  prince's  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Per^ 
gamus.  Philometor  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
pernicious  manner.     He  was  scarce  upon  the  throne  before  he 

*  Justin,  1.  x«xvi.  c.  4.     Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  624.     Plui  in  Demd.  p.  897.     Diod. 
tw  Excerpt.  Va/ei.  p.  370. 
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stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  the  best 
friends  of  his  family.  He  caused  almost  all  who  had  served 
his  father  and  uncle  with  extreme  fidelity  to  be  murdered, 
under  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stra* 
tonice,  who  died  of  disease  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  others 
his  wife  Berenice,  who  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with 
which  she  had  been  seized  very  naturally.  He  put  others  also 
to  death  upon  suspicions  entirely  frivolous;  and  with  them, 
their  wives,  children,  and  whole  families.  He  caused  these 
executions  to  be  committed  by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had 
expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage  and  cruel  nations,  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  his  enormous  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  this 
manner,  the  most  deserving  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  ceased 
to  show  himself  abroad.  He  appeared  no  more  in  the  city, 
and  ate  no  longer  in  public.  He  put  on  old  clothes,  let  his 
beard  grow  without  taking  any  care  of  it,  and  did  every  thing 
which  persons  accused  of  capital  offences  used  to  do  in  those 
days,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  acknowledge  the  crimes 
which  he  had  just  perpetrated. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He 
renounced  the  cares  of  state,  and  retired  into  his  garden,  and 
engaged  in  digging  the  ground  himself,  and  then  sowed  all 
sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs ;  then  poisoning 
the  good  with  the  juice  of  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  man 
ner  as  presents  to  his  friends.  He  passed  all  the  rest  of  his 
reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of  the  like  nature,  which,  happily 
for  his  subjects,  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  it  lasted  only  five 
years. 

He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  practise  the  trade  of  a 
founder,  and  formed  the  model  of  a  monument  of  brass  to  be 
erected  to  his  mother.     Whilst  he  was  at  work  in      a.m. 
casting  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was    aii?J|  c. 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  seven       ^®' 
xlays,  and  freed  his  subjects  from  an  abominable  tyrant. 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  Eudemus  of  Pergamus  carried  this  will  (o 
Rome.  The  principal  article  was  expressed  in  these  terms. 
LET  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  INHERIT  ALL  MY  EF- 
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FECTS.^  As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune 
of  the  peo))le,  always  attentive  to  conciliate  their  favour, 
took  hold  of  the  occasion ;  and  ascending  the  tribunal,  pro* 
posed  a  law  to  this  effect :  That  all  the  ready  money  which 
should  arise  from  the  succession  to  this  prince,  should  be 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as 
colonies  into  the  country  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support  themselves 
in  their  new  })Ossessions,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  tools 
and  other -things  necessary  in  agriculture.  He  added,  that  as 
to  the  cities  and  lands,  which  were  under  that  prince's  govern- 
ment, the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any  decree  in  regard  to 
them,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  disposal  of  them  to  the 
people ;  which  extremely  offended  the  senate.  That  tribune 
was  killed  some  small  time  after. 

Aristonicus,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  blood 
royal,  was  actively  employed  in  preparing  to  take     ^  y^ 
|)08session  of  Attalus's  dominions.     He  was  indeed   j^^f'^ 
the  son  of  Eumenes,  but  by  a  courtesan.     He  easily       ^^* 
engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  in  his  party,  because  they 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  kings.     Some 
cities,  through  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force. 

As  his  party  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent  the 
consul  Licinius  Crassus  against  him.    It  was  observed      a  m. 
of  this  geneml,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  master  of   Ant.  j.  c. 
all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which   in  a 
manner  formed  five  different  languages,  that  he  pronounced 
his  decrees  according  to  the  particular  idiom  of  those  who 
pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agreeable  to  all  the 
slates  of  Asia  Minor.     All  the  neighbouring  princes  in  alliance 
with  the  Roman  people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus.  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Paphlagonia,  joined  him  with  their  troops. 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  having  engaged  in 
a  battle  with  disadvantage,  his  army,  which  he  com-  ^-JJ-^*; 
manded  then  in  quality  of  proconsul,  was  defeated,       i^o. 

*  Plut.  t«  Qracok.  Flor.  I.  ii.  c.  20.  Juitin,  I.  xxxvi.  c.  4  ;  xxxvii.  c.  1.  Veil 
PmUmc  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Slrab.  L  jciv.  p.  646.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  8—10.  Eutrop.  I.  iv.  Val 
Max.  L  iii.  c.2 
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and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame  of  being 
put  into  the  victor's  hands,  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  head 
was  carried  to  Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred 
at  Smyrna. 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon 
revenged  his  death.  Having  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he 
gave  Aristonicus  battle,  entirely  routed  his  army,  besieged  him 
soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made  him  prisoner.  All 
Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome,  in  the  fleet  which  lie  loaded 

^  ]^  with  Attalus's  treasures.  Manius  Aquilius,  who  had 
A^j.'c.  tft^ly  l^n  elected  consul,  was  hastening  to  take  his 
^^*  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deprive 
him  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found  Aristonicus  set 
out;  and  some  time  after,  Perpenna,  who  had  begun  his 
journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Pergamus.  Aqiiilius  soon  ter- 
minated this  war,  which  had  continued  almost  four  years. 
Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  com- 
posed the  kingdom  of  Attalus,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  the  common  name  of  Asia. 

The  senate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocaea,  which  hail 
declared  against  the  Romans,  as  well  in  this  last  war  as  in  that 
against  Antiochus,  should  be  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony  of  Phocsea,  moved  as  much 
with  the  danger  of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own 
city  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour.  Just  as 
their  indignation  was  against  Phocasa,  they  could  not  refuse  to 
pardon  it,  in  consideration  of  the  ardent  solicitations  of  a  people, 
whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and 
who  rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  tender 
concern  and  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  forefathers  and 
founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Euei^getes,  king 
of  Pontus,  in  reward  jR>r  the  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans 
in  that  war.  But  after  his  death  they  dispossessed  his  son, 
Mithridates  the  Great,  of  it,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this  war, 
had  left  six  children.     Rome,  to  reward  in  the  sons  the  services 
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of  the  father,  added  I^ycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions 
They  found  in  queen  Laodice  not  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
but  the  cruelty  of  a  step-mother.  To  secure  all  authority  to 
herself,  she  poisoned  five  of  her  children  ;  and  the  sixth  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations  had  not  taken  him 
out  of  the  murderous  hands  of  that  Megsera,  on  whose  crimes 
the  people  soon  took  vengeance  by  a  violent  death. 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.     Aristonicus,  after  having  been  shown     a.  m. 
there  for  a  sight  to  the  people,  was  carried  to  prison,  a«?j!  c. 
where  he  was  strangled.  Such  were  the  consequences       ^^* 
of  king  Attalus's  will. 

Mithridates,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  vifterwards  to  Arsaces, 
king  of  Parthia,  accuses  the  Romans  of  having  *  foi^ged  a  fiedse 
will  of  Attalus's,  in  order  to  deprive  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes,  of  his  father's  kingdom,  which  appertained  to  him 
of  right :  but  it  is  an  avowed  enemy  who  charges  them  with 
this.  It  is  more  surprising  that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes, 
seems  to  make  the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach,  and  to 
insinuate  that  they  had  attained  the  succession  by  fraud : 

«  Neque  AtUli 
Ignotoa  haras  regiam  oecnpaTL 

Nor  hmve  I  setz'd,  an  heir  unknown, 
The  Phiygiftn's  kingdom  for  my  own. 

However,  there  remains  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret 
intrigue,  or  solicitation  to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will 
without  interruption.  I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my 
history. 

Sbct.  V.    Antiochus  Sidbtes  besieges  John  Htrcanus 
IN  Jerusalem.     That  City  surrenders  by  Capi-     ^  ^|^ 
TULATioN.  He  makes  War  against  THE  Parthians,   AaJfjfc. 
and  perishes  in  it.     Phraates,  King  of  the  Par-      ^^ 
thians,  oepeatbd  in  his  Turn  by  the  Scythians.  Physcon 
commits  horrid  Cruelties  in  Egypt.     A  general  Revolt 

•  Hor.  Od.  xviil  1.  ii.  I.  5. 

^  Simulato  impio  testamento,  filtum  ejus  (Bumenis)  Aristonicum,  quia  patriam 
rrgnara  p«tW<r«t,  hiMtium  more  per  tnumphum  duxere.    Apud  Salliwl.  m  P^f^^m, 
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OBLIGES  HIM    TO    ^UIT    IT.       ClEOPATRA,    HIS  FIRST  WiFB,    18 
REPLACED  UPON  THE  ThRONB.       ShB  IMPLORES  AID  OF  D£MB- 
TRIUS,    AND    IS    SOON    REDUCED    TO    LBAVE    EoYPT.       PhTSCON     • 
RETURNS   THITHER,    AND    REAjiCENDS   THE    ThRONE.      Bt    HIS 

Means  Zbbina  dethrones  Demetrius,  who  is  soon  after 
KILLED.  The  Kingdom  is  divided  between  Cleopatra, 
the  Wife  of  Demetrius,  and  Zebina.  The  Latter  is 
depeated  and  killed.  Antiochus  Grypus  ascends  the 
Throne  of  Syria.  The  famous  Mithridates  begins  to 
reign  in  Pontus.  Physcon's  Death. — Simon  having  been 
slain  ^  by  treachery,  with  two  of  his  sons,  John^  another  of 
them,  sarnamed  Hyrcanus,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and 
prince  of  the  Jews  in  his  father's  stead.  Here  ends  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  to 
take  the  advantage  which  the  death  of  Simon  gave  him,  and 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  reduce  Judffia,  and 
unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a  long  si^e  with 
incredible  valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremity  for 
want  of  provisionsi  he  caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to 
the  king.  His  condition  was  not  unknown  in  the  camp.  Those 
who  were  about  the  king's  person  pressed  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  occasion  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. They  represented  to  him,  (recurring  to  past  ages,)  that 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated 
by  the  gods,  and  abhorred  by  men  ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  ^ 
all  the  rest  of  mankind,  «ls  they  had  no  communication  with 
any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people  ;  that  they  did  not 
adore  the  same  gods ;  that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  re- 
ligion entirely  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations;  that 
therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated  by  other  nations 
with  equal  contempt,  and  to  be  rendered  hatred  for  hatred ;  and 
that  all  people  ought  to  unite  in  extirpating  them.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was  from  the  pure 
effect  of  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Antiochus,  that  the 
Jewish  nation  was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

*  }  Maccab.  xvi.     Joseph.  /ttUiq.  L  xiii.  r.  16.     Oiod.  Echg,  i.  p.  901. 
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He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyrcanus. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms; 
that  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  should  be  demolished ;  and 
that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the 
other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judaea :  and  peace  was 
concluded  upon  these  conditions.  Antiochus  also  demanded 
that  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  would 
have  put  a  garrison  into  it ;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  consent 
to  that,  upon  account  of  the  miseries  which  the  nation  had 
suffered  from  the  garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather 
to  pay  the  king  the  sum  of  *  five  hundred  talents,  which  he  de- 
manded as  an  equivalent.  The  capitulation  was  executed,  and 
'for  those  articles  which  could  not  be  immediately  fulfilled, 
hostages  were  given,  amongst  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  having  gone  '  to  command  in 
Spain,  during  the  war  with    Numantia,  Antiochus     a.m. 
Sidetes   sent  him    rich   and   magnificent   presents.    Aiit.j.'c. 
Some   generals  would   have  appropriated  them  to       ^^ 
their  own  use.     Scipio  received  them  in  public,  sitting  upon 
his  tribunal  in  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  and  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  delivered  to  the  qusBstor,*  to  be  applied  in  re- 
warding the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  service.     By  such  conduct  a  generous  and  noble 
soul  is  known. 

Demetrius  Nicator  >  had  been  kept  many  years  in  captivity 
by  the  Parthians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted  no*     x.  m. 
thing  except  liberty,  without  which  all  else  is  misery,    xnt^c. 
He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to       ^'' 
return  into  his  own  kingdom,  but  always  without  success.     He 
was  twice  retaken  in  the  midst  of  his  flight,  and  punished  only 
with  being  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  confinement,  where 
he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but  always  treated  with  the 
same  magnificence.     This  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness 
and  clemency  in  the  Parthians ;  interest  had  some  share  in  it 
They  had  views  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom 

*  Fiv«  hundred  thousand  crowns.  ''  Liv.  Epii.  1.  Ivii. 

«  Just™,  I.  xxxviii.  c.  9,  10;  1.  xxxix.  c.  1.  Oros.Lv.  c.  1.  Valer.  Max.  l.ix. 
c.  1.  Athen.  I.  v.  p.  210 ;  I.  x.  p.43»  j  I.  xii.  p.  540.  Joseph.  Anti^.  I.  xiii.  c.  16. 
Applan.  in  Syr.  p.  132. 

*  The  quopstor  was  the  treasurer  of  the  army. 
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of  Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  and  waited  a  favourable 
opportunity,  when,  under  colour  of  going  to  reestablish  Deme- 
trius upon  his  throne,  they  might  take  possession  of  it  for 
themselves. 

Antiochus  Sidetes^  whether  apprized  of  this  design  or  not, 
thought  proper  to  prevent  it,  and  marched  against  Phraates  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Parthians'  late  usurpa- 
tion of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  the  East,  which  his 
ancestors  had  always  possessed  from  the  time  of  Alexander, 
was  a  strong  inducement  to  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their 
expulsion.  His  army  consisted  of  upwards  of  fourscore  thou- 
sand mei^  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  train  of  luxury 
had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude  of  sutlers,  cooks,  pastry- 
cooks, confectioners,  actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women, 
that  they  were  almost  four  times  as  many  as  the  soldiers,  for 
they  were  reckoned  to  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  account,  but, 
if  two-thirds  were  deducted,  there  would  still  remain  a  nume- 
rous train  of  useless  mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp  was  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  that  administered  to  it. 
*  Gold  and  silver  glittered  in  all  parts,  even  upon  the  boots  of 
the  private  soldiers.  The  instruments  and  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  were  silver,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  a  feast, 
and  not  to  a  war. 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  beat  Phraates  in 
three  battles,  and  retook  Babylonia  and  Media.  All  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  East,  which  had  formerly  appertained  to  the 
Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian  yoke,  and  submitted  to 
him,  except  Parthia  itself,  where  Phraates  found  himself  reduced 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus, 
prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition, 
and  having  had  his  share  in  all  these  victories,  returned  home 
laden  with  glory,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the  East.     The 

^  M,      prodigious  number  of  the  troops,  including  the  train 

Ant^fc.    before-mentioned,  obliged  them  to  separate,  and  to 

^^-       remove  so  far  from  each  other  that  they  could  not 

*  Argienti  aurique  Uotum,  at  etiam  gregarii  militea  caligas  auro  figerent,  procul- 
carentque  materiam,  cujus  amore  popult  ferro  dim^cant.  C'^Unanini  quoque  ai^ntea 
instrumenta  fnere,  quasi  ad  epulas  nou  ad  bella  pergerenL     Justin. 
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easily  rejoin  and  form  one  bo<ly  in  case  of  an  altack.  The 
inhabitantst  whom  they  plundered  extremely  in  their  quarters, 
to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  troublesome 
guests  whom  nothing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with  the  Par- 
thians  to  massacre  them  all  in  one  day  in  their  quarters, 
without  giving  them  time  to  assemble ;  which  was  accordingly 
executed.  Antiochus,  who  had  kept  a  body  of  troops  always 
about  his  person,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  him, 
but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  perished  himself.  All 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  either  massacred  in  their  quarters 
the  same  day,  or  made  prisoners ;  so  that  out  of  so  great  a 
multitude,  scarce  any  escaped  to  carry  the  sad  news  of  this 
slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The 
death  of  Antiochus,  a  prince  estimable  for  many  excellent 
qualities,  was  particulariy  lamented.  Plutarch  ^  relates  a  say- 
ing of  his  very  much  to  his  honour.  One  day,  having  lost 
himself  a-hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage 
of  some  poor  people,  who  received  him  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  without  knowing  him.  At  supper,  having  himself 
turned  the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  conduct  of  the 
king,  they  said,  that  he  was  in  every  thing  else  a  good  prince, 
but  that  his  too  great  passion  for  hunting  made  him  neglect  the 
afiairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  repose  too  much  confidence  in  his 
courtiers,  whose  actions  did  not  always  correspond  with  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  answer  at 
that  tim^.  The  next  day,  upoa  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the 
cottage,  he  was  known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers  what  had 
passed  the  evening  before,  and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach, 
*  Since  I  have  taken  you  into  my  service,  I  have  not  heard  the 
truth  concerning  myself  till  yesterday.' 

Phraates,  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  had  at  last  releaseil 
Demetrius,  and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops, 
in  hopes  that  his  return  would  occasion  such  troubles  as  would 
Compel  Antiochus  to  follow  him.  But  after  the  massacre,  he 
detached  a  party  of  horse  to  retake  him.  Demetrius,  who 
apprehended  a  countermand  of  that  nature,  had  marched  with 
so  much  diligence,  that  he  had  already  passed  the  Euphrates 

"  Plut  M  Apopklktym.  p.  2S4. 
VOL.  VI.  O 
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befbre  that  party  arrived  upon  the  irontier.  In  this  manner 
he  recovered  his  dominions,  and  made  great  rejoicings  upoo 
that  occasion ;  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tsars^  det- 
ploring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  which  feir  fiimilies*  had  not 
some  near  relation. 

Fhraates  caused  the  body  of  Antiochos  to  be  sought  finr 
amongst  the  dead,  and  put  into  a  coffin  of  silver.  He  sent  k 
itito'  Syria  to  be  horioumbly  interred  with  his  ancestors ;  and 
having  found  one  of  his  daughlers  amongst  the  captives,  he 
was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 

Antioehu^  being  dead,  *  Hyrcanas  took  advantage  of  the 
troubles  and  divisions  which  happened  throughout  the  whole 
empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  dominions,  by  making  himself 
master  of  many  places  in  Syria,  PhiBnieta,  and  Arabia,  which 
lay  commodiotisly  for  him.  He  laboured  also  at  the  same 
time  to  render  himself  absolute  and  independent.  He  suo^ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  from  thenoefbrth  neither  himself  nor  any 
of  his  descendants  were  dependent  in  the  least  upon  the  kings 
of  Syria.  They  threw  off  entirely-  the  yoke  of  subjection,  and 
even  that  of  homage. 

Fhraates,  ^  flushed  with .  his  great  successes  and  the  victoiy 
^.  if      k®  ^^  gained,  designed  to  carry  Ae  war  into  Syria, 
An??'G.  ^A  revenge  for  Antioohus's  invasion  of  his  dominions. 
'^'      But,  whilst  he  was  making  his  preparations  for  that 
expedition,  an  unexpected  war  broke  out  with  the  Scytbiafis, 
who  found  him  employment  enough  at  home,  to  remove  all 
thoughts  of  disquieting  others  abroad.     Finding  himself  vigor- 
ously pressed  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,   he  hud  de- 
manded aid  of  that  people.     When,  they  arrived,  the  aflUr  was 
terminated ;  and  having  no   further  occasion  for   them,,  .he 
would   not  give   them   the   sums  *  he  had  engaged   to  pay 
them.     The  Scythians  immediately  turned  their  arms  against 
himself,  to  aivetige  themselves  for  the  injustice  he  had  done 
them.  ■ 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  'ao 
powerful  a  nation  by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice;  and  he  com* 
mitted  a  second,  no  less  considerable  in  the  war  itsel£     To 

Jo80ph.  Juiiq.  I  xiii.  c.  17.     Strah.  I  xvi.  p.  7G1.    Ju.>^tin,  1.  xxxvi.  c  1. 
*  Justin,  I.  xxxix.  c.  1  ;  1.  xliii.  c.  I.  2. 
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strengthen  hioMelf  againit  that  natioiit  he  sought  aid  from  a 
people  to  nHiom  hehad  made  himielf  more  hatful  than  to  the 
Scythians  tfaediBelves ;  these  were,  the  Greek  foreign  troops 
who  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Antiochus  in  the  last  war  again^ 
him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners.  Fhraates  thought  proper 
to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops;  believing  that  he 
should  considerably  reinforce  them  by  that  means.  But  wheiji 
they  saw  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they,  were  re- 
solved to  be  revenged  for  the  injjuriea  and  iU^treatment  they 
had  soflTered  during  their  captivity;  and  as  soon  as  the  armies 
engaged,  they  ^«fen trover  to  the  enemyt  and. gave  such  a  turn  to 
the  battle,  whilst  the  victory  was  in  suspense,  that  Phraates 
was  defeated  with  a  great  slanghter  of  his  troops.  ,  He  perished 
himself  in  the  pnrsait,  and  almost  his  %vhole  army.  .  The  Scy- 
thians and  Greeks  contented  themselves  with  plundering  the 
country^  and  then  retned  id  their  several  homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artaba^  Phraates's'  uncle,  caused 

himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Parthians.     He  was  killed 

.  some  days  after  in   a  battle  with  the  Thogarians,    another 

Scythian  nation.     Mifhridates  was  his  successor,  who  for  hW 

glorious  actions  was  smmamed  the  Great.  « 

During  all  these  revolutions  *  in  the  Syrian  and  Parthian 
empires,  Ptdemy  Physcon  did  not  alter  his  conduct      4.  m. 
in  Egypt     I  have  already  observed,  that  on  his  mar*    An?j!'c. 
riage  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  brother's       ^' 
widow,  he  had  killed  in  her  arms  the  son  she  had  by  his 
brother,  on  the  very  day  of  their  nuptials.     Afterwards,  having 
taken  a  disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
one  of  her  danghters  by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleopatra. 
He  began  by  violating  her,  and  then  married  her,  after  turn- 
ing away  her  mother. 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  npw  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria,  whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  repeople  it,  and 
supply  the  places  of  those  whom  his  former  cruelties  had 
obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out  of  a  con- 
dition to  do  him  hurt,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of 

iJosUii,  l.xxkviU.  o.  8,  »;  1.  xxxix.  c.  1.    Val.  Max.  I.  ix.  c  2—7.     Oros.  I.  v. 
c.  10.     Uv.  fyU.  I.  lix.  Ix.     Died,  in  Excerpt,  Fale»i  p.  374—376.     Jo:iC{rh.  Antiq, 
■  uii.  c.  17. 
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all  the  youog  people  in  the  city,  in  whom  its  whole  force  con- 
sisted. For  that  purpose,  he  caused  them  to  be  invested  one 
day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  place  where  the  exercises  were 
performed,  when  the  assembly  there  was  most  numerous,  and 
put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to 
set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn  him  in  it ;  but  he  had  quitted 
it  before  they  arrived  there,  and  made  his  escape  into  Cyprus, 
with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Memphitis.  Upon  his 
arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria 
had  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
had  repudiated.  He  immediately  raised  troops  to  make  war 
upon  the  new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

But  first,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make 
A.  M.      his  son  king,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  government 
AiiTx'g.   of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to  come  to  him,  and  put 
^^'       him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a 
pretended  danger,  which  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely- 
alarmed  imagination.     That  barbarity  enraged  every  body  the 
more  against  him.    They  pulled  down  and  dashed  to  pieces  all 
his  statues  in  Alexandria.     He  believed  that  Cleopatra*  whom 
he  had  repudiated,  had  induced  the  people  to  this  action ;  and 
to  be  revenged  of  her,  ordered  the  throat  of  Memphitis  to  be 
cut,  a  young  prince  whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and 
hopes.     He  afler>vards  caused  the  body  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  put  into  a  chesty  with  the  head  entire,  that  it  might  be 
known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria^  with 
orders  to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  princess,  which  was 
approaching,  and  was  to  be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence, 
and  then  to  present  it  to  her.     His  orders  were  obeyed.     The 
chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  the 
feast,  which  were  immediately  changed    into  mourning  and 
lamentations.     The  horror  cannot  be  expressed  which  the  view 
of  that  sad  object  excited  against  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous 
barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural  and  unheard-of  a  crime. 
The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public, 
with  whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court,  who  had 
first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.     The  people  ran  to  arms ;  and 
nothing  was  thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from 
ever  reascending  the  throne.     An  army  was  formed,  and  the 
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command  of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom  the  queen  harl  ap- 
pointed general,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side,  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  Hegelochus,  and  sent  him  against     j^  ^ 
the  Alexandrians.    A  battle  was  fought,  and  gained   a^.'c. 
by  Hegelochus.     He  even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,      ^' 
and  sent  him  laden  with  chains  to  Physcon  :  It  was  expected 
that  so  bloody  a  tyrant  would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the 
most  exquisite  torments ;    but  the  contrary  happened.     He 
gave  him  his  pardon,  and  set  him  at  liberty.     For  finding  by 
experience,  that  his  cruelties  only  drew  misfortunes  upon  him, 
he  began  to  abate  in  them,  and  was  for  doing  himself  honour 
by  his  lenity.     Cleopatra,  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the 
loss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  in 
the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius  king  of  Syria 
who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philometor,  and  pro- 
mised him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.     Demetrius^ 
without  hesitation,  accepted  that  proposal,  marched  with  all 
his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his  haugh* 
tiness,  tyranny,  and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians. 
When  they  saw  him  at  a  distance  and  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Pelusium,  they  took  up  arms.  The  people  of  Antioch 
began,  and  afler  them  those  of  Apamea  ;  many  other  cities  of 
Syria  fdlowed  their  example,  and  joined  with  them.  Deme- 
trius was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce  his  own 
subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute  of  the  aid  she 
expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took 
refuge  with  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra,  the  daughter,  had  been  first  married  to 
Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  father  Philometor.  But  Demetrius,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  detained  amongst  them,  she  had 
married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Demetrius*s  brother.  After  the 
death  of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius,  her  first  husband, 
who,  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had  repossessed  himself 
of  Syria :  she  kept  her  court  at  Ptolemais,  where  her  mother 
came  to  her. 
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Physcon,  as  soon  as  Oleopatrs  tiad  abandoned  Alexandria, 

A.M.      returned  thither,   and   read^kned   the  governoieDt. 

A^'c.   For  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the  flight  of 

^^'     'Cleopatra,  there  was  nobody  in  condition  to  oppose 

him.    After  having  employed  BOttie  time  in  strengthening  him- 

Kelfi  to  revenge  the  invasion'  of  De'ikietrias,  he  set  up  against 

him  an  impostor  called  Alexander  Zebina.     He  was  the  son  of 

a  broker  of  Alexandria.     He  gave  himself  out  for  the  son  of 

Ateka«der  Bala,  and  pretended,  in  that  quality,  that  the  crown 

of  Syrid  was  bid  right     Physcon  lent  him  an  army  to  put  him 

id  po^essibn  of  it     He  was  ^d  sdo«l^^<itl  Sy^  than,  without 

examining  the  jn^ice  of  his  pt^nsi(>tw,  tiK  people  came  in 

ci^dwds  to  join  him,  out  of  their "haftred  to  Dteietrius.     They 

cared  not  who  was  to  be  thisif  hivig«  provided  they  got  rid  of 

him;'  '  '  ■'••■^r.v  .  ■     •-    -f    .    - 

'Atiength  a  battle  decided  the  affain  It-  was  fought  near 
Damafscus,  in  CoBle-Syria.  Demetrins  was  entirety  defeated, 
and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his  wife  Cleopatra  was.  She, 
who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriage  with  Rhodogaua amongst 
the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be  revenged,  and  caused 
the  gates  of  the  city  tcf  be  shut  against  him.  Would  not  one 
think,  that  in  the  age  of  which  we*  now  treat,  there  was 
a  kind  of  dispute  and  emolatido:  between:  the  princes  and 
pHnclBSSes,  who  should  distinguish  t^mtokesmost  by  wiokad- 
riess  and  the  blackest  crimes?  -  Denetrius^was  ofaiiged  to  Ay  to 
Tyie, '  whet«  te  was  killei  '  Aftev'  \ia%  xteath^  Cleopaira  pre- 
served fbr  ik^nfwlf  part  of  the  klngddmrt  Zebina  had  aU  the  rest; 
and,  tb  establish  himself  the  better,  made  a  strict  alliance  with 
Hytcanns,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  the  advantage  of 
these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself^  and  to  cdbtain  for.  his 
peo{ile  the  cohfirmation  of  their  liberty,  and  many  other  con- 
sidsr^ble  advantages,  which  rendered  the  Jews  fttawlMirle-.'t^ 
their  ^nemties. 

'  'He^had  sewit  the  preceding  year  an  "embassy  toJRome,  to; 
ren^w  the  tieaty  made  with  l^inon  his  father.  The  senate 
r^M^M' those  ambassadors  Very  graciously,' and  graiiied  thcsn 
alt  they  idenwuded.  And  becanise  Antiodms  Sidetes  had  itoade 
warisgainst'the  (ffewsi  contraiyto  the  decree  of  the  Homatiit 

*  Joseph,  ^ff/ii^.  1.  xin.  c.  17*  *    '  *'  ' 
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aad  his  alliance  wUh  Simon;  had  taken  a^veml  cities;. had 
made  them  pay  tri^utie  for..G99»n|y  Joppa,  end  some  other 
places  .wUph  be  had  ceded  to  them.)  ,9md  had  made  theo^'con-' 
seat  by.  force  to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  by  ,besie|;ing,ilif^ 
city  of  Jerusalem}, ujgop  what,  the  amha^adom  represented  l,o 
theiseifate  on  these  h^dsi,  they  condemned  all  that  had  been 
don^  in  such  manner  against  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Simon,  and  resolved  that  Gazara,  Joppa,  and 
the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians^  or 
iifhiph  had  htfon,  made  tributary,  contrary  to  tbe.tenour  of 
that  treaty,  should  he  restored  to  them^  and .  exempted  from 
all  homage,  tribute*  or  other  sul^ection.  It  was  alsQ.d^reed 
that  the  Syrians  should  make  amead3  for  all  losses  that  the 
Jews  had  sustained  from  ^hem  ia  contravention  to  th^  ,sen^te,'s 
regulationa  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon :  ip  fine*  ^hat 
the  kings  of  Syria  should  cenouoce  their  pretended  right  to^ 
march  their  troops  into  the  territories  of  the  Jews.  ,  .  .  :  . , 
At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,T,ipcjcedible  swarms  .ofh^Mst^ 
laid  Africa  w«^e  in  an  .uuh^r47pf  im^^nner.  They  ^.u.  . 
ate  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  ea^lt^]  and  afterwards,  j^a^c. 
being  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  their  dead  ^^' 
bodiea  were  thrown,  by  the>wayes  upon  the  shore,  where  tl^^y 
vottedt  and  infected  .^^  siir  to  ,such  a  degree^  thajt  they  occa- 
sioned a  pestilence,  which*  carried  off  fin  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and 
some  other  parts  of,Afri|ca,jQore  than  eight  hundred  thoiQsand 

•owls*     •  '.  ..    .'.     .     •■     ..•    ...  ••>,,..,• 

We  have  seen  ihat  Cleopaitra  ®  byad,  pos^sessed  herself  of  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius     ^m, 
Niip^tor.  her  l^ui^l^nd*.   Hfi.  J^ft  two  sons  by  that   ^^*c. 
priuipesSft  th^  eldest  of  whom^  called  Seleucus,  con-      "** 
ceived  hopes  qf  aspendiqgthe  throne  Qf  his  father,  find  accord- 
ingl,y  cauae^  himself  to :  be ,  dief  l^i)^  king.  .Ij[is  ambkious 
mother  was  anxious  to  reign  aJope,ian4  was  y^ry  much  offended 
a^  her  son's  intention  to  ^otahlish  himself  to  her  prejudice. 
§be  h^  alsq.i::easoQ  to  (e^  t^^t  he  might  dei^ire  to  .avenge  his 
father's  :d^atb»i  of  v^iic^i  i^  wfi^„weU  know,n  .she  had  be^^p  tl^e 
caus€|.     She  killed  hinfi  with  .|)pr ,  own  hands,  by,  plui^g^in^,  /a 

"  liiv.  Eptt.  1.  Is.     Oros.  1.  T.  c.  II. 
^  *-  L«v.  •Mpd',  1.  Ix.    Ju!ftin,'«txim.  «c.  1, 3.    Appiaiv  h  SjfTJ  p.  Hi*.     .  m 
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dagger  into  his  breast.  He  reigned  only  oAe  year.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother  could  be 
capable  of  committing  sach  horrid  excesses :  but  when  some 
unjust  passion  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  tfie 
source  of  every  kind  of  guih.  -  However  gentle  it  may  appear, 
it  is  not  far  from  arming  itself  with  poniards,  and  from  having 
recourse  to  poison ;  because,  being  anxious  to  attain  its  ends, 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  every  thing  which  opposes 
that  view. 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  Three  of  his  principal  officers  revolted  against  him, 
and  declared  for  Cleopatra.  They  took  the  city  of  Laodicea, 
and  resolved  to  defend  that  place  against  him.  But  he  found 
means  to  bring  them  to  reason.  They  submitted,  and  he 
pardoned  them  with  the  most  uncommon  clemency  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  without  doing  them  any  hurt.  This  pie- 
tended  prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  heart  He 
received  all  who  approached  him  in  the  most  a&Ue  aad 
engaging  manner,  so  that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and 
even  of  those  who  abhorred  the  imposture  by  which  he  had 
usurped  the  crown. 

Mithridatea  Euergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this  year ;  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  the  famous  Mithridates  Eupator,  who  disputed  so 
long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  the  Romans,  and  supported  a  war 
of  almost  thirty  years'  duration  against  them.  He  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  fkther  died.  I  shall  make  his 
history  a  separate  article. 

Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  for 

A.  Iff.  ^^^  interest  to  make  a  titular  king,  under  whose  name 
ab?j!'c.  ^^^  might  conceal  the  authority  which  she  intended 
^^-  to  retain  entirely  to  herself  She  well  knew  that  a 
warlike  people,  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  kings,  would 
always  regard  the  throne  as  vacant  whilst  filled  only  by  a  prin- 
cess, and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  offer  it  to  any  prince  that 
should  set  up  for  it  She  therefore  caused  her  other  son, 
Antiochus,  to  return  from  Athens,  whither  she  had  sent  him 
for  his  education,  and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  king  as  soon 
as  he  arrived.     But  that  was  no  more  than  an  empty  title. 
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She  gave  him  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  and  as 
that  prince  was  very  young,  being  no  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  sufiered  her  to  govern  for  some  time  with  patience 
enough.  To  distinguish  him  from  other  princes  of  the  name 
of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  by  the  surname  of 
Qrypus^*  taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calls  him 
Philomdar;  but  that  prince  in  his  medals  took  the  title  of 
Epiphanei. 

Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the     a.m. 
Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  who  looked  upon  him  as   An?j!*a 
his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  him  homage  for      ^^' 
it.     Zebina  refused  in  direct  terms  to  comply  with  that  demand. 
Physcon  resolved  to  throw  him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up ; 
and  having  accommodated  all  differences  with  his  niece  Cleo- 
patra, he  sent  a  considerable  army  to  the  assbtanceof  Grypus, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Tryph^na  in  marriage.     Grypus,  by 
the  means  of  this  aid,  defeated  Zebina,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Antioch.    The  latter  formed  a  design  of  plundering  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Upon  its  being 
discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
city.     He  wandered  some  time  about  the  country  from  place 
to  place,  but  was  taken  at  last  and  put  to  death. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Grypus, 
believing  himself  of  sufficient  years,  resolved  to  take     j^  ,^ 
the  government  upon  himself.     The  ambitious  Cleo-   a^x^c 
patra,  who  saw  her  power  diminished,  and  grandeur      ^^* 
eclipsed  by  that  measure,  could  not  suffer  it     To  render  her- 
self again  absolute  mistress  of  the  government  of  Syria,  she 
resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  she  had  already  done  of 
his  brother  Seleucus,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her 
sons  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  iniknt,  she 
was  in  hopes  of  possessing  the  royal  authority  for  many  years, 
and  of  taking  such  measures  as  might  establish  her  in  it  during 
her  life.    This  wicked  woman  prepared  a  poisoned  drought 
for  that  purpose,  which  she  presented  to  Grypus  one  day  as  he 
returned  very  hot  from  some  exercise.     But  that  prince  having 
been  apprized  of  her  design,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect, 

*  r^vwii  in  Greek  signifies  t  man  with  an  aquiline  nose. 
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to  drink  the  cup  herself;  and' upon  her  obstinate  jrcfusd .todo 
it,  hsvingcalled  in  sowewiti^jssses,  he  gave  her  to  imdenta»d,f 
that  the.  ohly  means  she  hal  to  clear  heisdf  of  tba  suspieiona 
conceived  against  her,  ^^las  to  drink  the  liquor  ah^  had  pre- 
sented to  him.  That  unhappy  woman,  who  found  herseif 
withoait  evasion  or  resource,  swallowed  the  draught.  >  The 
poiabn  took  eSBsct  immediately,  and  deli\(ered  Syriat  frotn  a 
monster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the 
scourge  of  the  ^ate.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  ^ki^gs 
of  Syria,  and  the  njiolker  of  four.  She  had  occasioned,  the 
death  of  two  of  her  hqsb^nds;  and  as  to  her  chiUreo,  she  had 
murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and  w(!»uld  have  destroyed 
Grypus  by  the  poison  which  he  made  her  drink  herself.  .  Thai 
prince  aKlerwairds  applied  <biniBelf  with  success  to  the  afiairs  ol 
the  public,  and  reigned  several  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
till  his'  brother  AntiocUtis  of  Cyzioom  occasioned  the  trouUea 
we  shall  relate  hereafter. 

Ptolemy  Physconj  king  of  Egypt,  p  after  having  reigned 
A.  M.     twent]iunine  years  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Phi^ 

A^.'c.  k>me<tor,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No  reign  was 
^'7'  ever  more  tyrannical,  nor  abounded  more  with  crimes, 
than  his. 

SkCT.  VL     PFOLSMy  LatAYRUS  8UCCBE08  PUYSCON.     WaB 

j^   y        BRTWEEN  GbITVS  AMP  HIS  BaOTaBR  Al«TlOCHU8  OK 

Aa?j!'c.     CrZICUlf,  fOtB'TH'B  KlNtoOSi  OF  STEfA.      HtRCANUS 

^^*^'         FORTfPIBS  HIMiBLiF  IflL  JuDlBA.       H|8  DbATH.      AeX-* 

STOBULtJS  SUCCEEDS  .HtV^  AIfS>  ASaUMBS  THB  TitLE  Ct  KiNO. 

Hb    is    SUCCSBOED    BT   ALltKANDBR    JaNNjBUS.      ClBOPATBA 

l>RITKS    LaTHYBVS    OUT   OF  EoTPB,  AND   PLACES   AlBXAMOKR, 

HIS     TOUNGBST    BboTHEA*  ON  .THB    TuEONE    fN    HIS    STlAD. 

War  between  Tk at  PRii<icii8#  ajsh  hBr  Sons.  >  DffAtH  or 
GRrpus.  Ptolbuy  Apiok  lravIs  th»  Kinoboii  ob  Cyrb-* 
MsrcAi  to  THB  Romans.  Continuation  op  the  Wars  in 
Syria  aN]>  Egypt.    Thb  Si^iaustCHOodB  TioRiNEs  Kibio. 

F  Pocphvr.  in,  Gr4tC4  Etuebi  Scai,  Hierpn,  pn  Quit.  U.      .         < 
*  Hie  toree  kings  of  Syria  who  had  been  her  husbands,  We're  Alexander  Bala, 
QeiMtiitts  Nicator,  and  AHtfo«bttk  'Sidates.    H«r  foir  ttftis'  ir4re  \Aiitioefaua,  by 
Alexander  Bala ;  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  Grypus,  by  Demetrivs ;  and  Antiochus  tht 
Cyiicenian,  by  AntiochuH  8idete8. 
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LaTHYRUB   is   RBBSTABLISHBD   ITPON  TUB  TuRONK  OV  BoYPX 

He  dibs.    AiiftrAiTDBR  his  Nspkfew  svccbeos  hiic*     Nico- 

MBDKS,  KlNO^  OR   BlTHYNlTA,  tfAK^S  THE   KoMAN   p£0P1.B  HIS 

Hbibs. — Physcani  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first 
named  Afiiob;  Was  a  natural  son,  ivhoia  he  had  by  a  concu- 
bine. The  two  othei^  were  legitimate,  and  the  children  of  his 
niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  after  having  repudiated 
her  mother.  The  eldest  "wa^  called  Lathyrus,  and  the  other 
Alexander.  «      • 

He  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Apion,  and 
E^pt  to  his  widow  Cleopatm,  and  t6  whichever  of  bis  two 
sons  she  should  think  fit-  to  choose.  Cleopatra  believing  that 
Alexander  would  be  tlie  niost  complaisant,  resolved  to  choose 
him;  but  the  people  would  not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his 
birthright^  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  from  Cyprus^ 
whither  she  had  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and 
to  associate  him  with  her  on  the  throne.  Beibre  she  would 
suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  at  Memphis  accord- 
ing to  custom,  she  obliged  him  to  repudiate  bis  eldest  sister 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  to  take  Selene, 
his  youngest  sister,  fcr  whom  he  had  no  inclination.  Arrange'^ 
ments  of  this  kind  promise  no  very  pacific  reign. 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Sdter.  Some  authors 
give  him  that  of  Philometof;  but  the  ge>nerality  of  historians 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  ^Lathyrus.  However,  as  that 
was  but  a  kind  of  nickname,  Nobody  dared  to  give  it  him  in 
his  own  time. 

Andochus  Grypus,  k(bg  of  Syria,  was  making  pnsparetions 
f  for  invading  Judaea,  when  a  ciVil  war  broke  but  to      a.m. 

employ  him,  which  was  fomented  by  Antiochus  of  ^^.c. 
Cyzicum,  his  brother  by  the  niiother's  side.    He  was      ^^ 
the  son  of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochu^  Sidet^s,  and  bom  %rhllst 
I>emetrios  was  prisoner  amongst  th^ Paitbians.    'When  Deine- 

••  -  .^'.  :       .    . 

4  Justin.  1.  zxuz.  c.  4,  5.  Appian.  m  ASikrid.  mb  iinem ;  m  S^.  p.  133. 
fSttth:  I  xnl  p.  795.  PKn.  1.  ii.  c.  67 ;  1.  ri .  c.  30.  Porphyr.  tui  Ordtc.  Embb.  SoidigL 
Joseph.  jMiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  18.     Diod.  m  Exctrpi.  Fain.  p.  385. 

*  AMwnt  signifles  %  kind  of  pea,  called  in  Latin  oncer,  'from  wbteh  cam*  the  mir* 
atme  of  Ulcero.  Lathyitis  must  have  had  some  very  visiMe  mark  olthis  sort  upM 
his  face,  or  the  name  would  have  been  still  more  offensive. 
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trius  returned,  and  re[K>ssessed  himself  of  his  dominions  aftet 
the  death  of  Autiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out  of  regard  to 
his  safety,  had  sent  him  to  Cyzicum,  a  city  situate  upon  the 
Propontis,  in  Mysia  Minor,  where  he  was  educated  by  the  care 
of  a  faithful  eunuch  named  Craterus,  to  whom  she  had  intrusted 
him.  From  thence  he  was  called  the  Cyziceniau.  Grypiis,  to 
whom  he  gave  umbrage,  wished  to  have  him  poisoned.  His 
design  was  discovered,  and  the  Cyziceniau  was  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  to  endeavour  to  make 
good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria. 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate, 

A.  Bi.      finding  herself  at  her  own  disposal,  married  the  Cyzi 

j^^jIc.  cenian.     She  brought  him  an  *army  for  her  dowry, 

^^^       to  assist  him  against  his  competitor. — ^Their  forces 

by  that  means  being  very  near  equal,  the  two  brothers  came 

to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cyziceniau  having  the  misfortune  to 

be  defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.     He  left  his  wife  in  that  place, 

where  he  fancied  she  would  be  secure,  and  went  himself  to 

raise  new  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  army. 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it 
Tryphena,  his  wife,  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  put  Cleopatra 
his  prisoner  into  her  hands.  Though  her  sister  by  Father  and 
mother,  she  was  so  excessively  enra^&d  at  her  for  having  married 
their  enemy,  and  giving  him  an  army  against  them,  that  she 
resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge  in 
one  of  the  temples  of  Antioch ;  a  sanctuary  which  was  held 
inviolable.  Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  for  his 
wife,  which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from 
the  violence  of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity 
of  the  asylum  where  her  sister  had  taken  refuge;  and  re- 
presented, that  her  death  would  neither  be  of  use  to  them, 
nor  of  prejudice  to  the  Cyzicenian :  that  in  all  the  civil  oi 
foreign  wars,  wherein  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it  had 
never  been  known,  that  after  victory  any  cruelty  had  been 

*  We  find  in  th«  Utter  editieus  of  Justin  the  following  words :  eserciimm  Orwpt 
BoHieiiattim^  veiui  dotaiem,admiarihim  dedueit;  which  shows  that  Cleopatrt,  h«^ng 
succeeded  io  oorruptiuf  part  of  Qrypus*s  army,  carried  it  to  her  husband.  Several 
editions  read  Cfpri  iosteaa  of  Orp^^  which  would  imply  that  Cleopatra  had  an  army 
in  Cypms. 
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exercised  against  the  women,  especially  against  so  near  a  rela- 
tion: that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  *  relation: 
that  therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  her  to  him, 
because  he  could  by  no  means  consent  to  her  being  treated 
with  any  severities,  f  Tryphena,  far  from  acquiescing  in  his 
reasons,  became  more  violent  through  sentiments  of  jealousy  ; 
imagining,  that  it  was  not  through  compassion,  but  love,  that 
her  husband  thus  took  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  princess. 
She  therefore  sent  soldiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not  tear 
her  in  any  other  manner  from  the  altar,  than  by  cutting  off  her 
hands  with  which  she  embraced  it.  Cleopatra  expired,  utter- 
ing a  thousand  curses  against  the  parricides  who  were  the 
authors  of  her  death,  and  imploring  the  god,  in  whose  sight 
so  barbarous  a  cruelty  was  committed,  to  avenge  her  upon 
them. 

However,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two 
sisters,  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  at  all,  with  either  the  fate  of 
the  one  or  the  crime  of  the  other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely 
susceptible  of  ambition,  was  so  taken  up  with  the  desire  of 
reigning,  that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  the  means  of 
supporting  herself  in  Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an  absolute  autho- 
rity in  her  own  hands  during  her  life.  To  strengthen  herself 
the  better,  she  gave  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander  her 
youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from  him  the  assistance  for 
which  she  might  have  occasion,  in  case  Lathyrus  should  ever 
dispute  the  authority  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unpu- 
nished.    The  Cyzicenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a     a.  m. 
new  army  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  second  time,    A^t  j!c 
defeated  him,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he       ^^ 
inflicted  the  torments  which  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well 
deserved. 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He 
retired  to  Aspendus  in  t'amphylia,  which  occasioned  his  being 
sometimes  called  in  history  the  Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year 

*  Her  fitber  Physcon  wu  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  Giypus's  mother, 
t  Sed  auaiilo  Orypus  abnuit,  tanto  soror  maliebri  pertinacift  acoenditiir,  rata  nor 
■nericordis  base  verba,  aad  amoria  ceae.    Jnatin. 
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A.  M.      aft^  i<ito  Syria,  and  repossessed  himself  of  it     The 
A^txc.  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between 
^^^'      them.    The  Cyzicenian  had  Coele-Syria  and  Phoeni- 
cia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Damascus.     Grypus  had  all 
the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch.     Both  equally  aban- 
doned themselves  to  iuxory,  and  many  other  excesses. 

Whilst  the  two  brothers'  were  exhausting  their  forces  against 
A.  M.      one  another^  or  indolently  dozed  after  the  peace  in 
kinj^'c.   luxurious,  sloth  and  ease,  John  Hyrcanus  was  aug- 
^^^'      menting  his  wealth  and.  power ;  and  seeing  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  (hism>  he  undertook  to  reduce  the 
city  of  Samaria.    He  sent  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus,  two  or 
his  sons,  to  form,  the  siege  of  that  place.     The  Samaritans 
^  -^manded  aidof  tbeCyzicenian^  kingof  Damascus,  who  marched 
lither  at  the  head  of  an  army.     The  two  brothers  quitted 
their  lines,  (md  a  battle  ensued,  wherein  Antiochus  was  de- 
feated, and  pursued  as  far  as  Scythopolis,  escaping  with>great 
difficulty. 
The  two  brothers  after  this  victory  returned  to  the  siege,  and 
A.M.      pressed  the  city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged  a 
xS^c.  second  time  to  send  to  the  Cyzicenian,  to  solicit  him 
^^'      to  come  again  to  it3  aid.    But  he  had  not  troops 
enough  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  and  the  same 
request  was  made  to  Latbyms,  king  of  Egypt,  who  granted  six 
thousand  men,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother. 
As  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were  her  favourites,  mini- 
sters, and  generals,  both  the  sons  of  Onias,  who  built  the  tem* 
pie  of  Egypt,  those  two  ministers,  who  entirely  governed  her, 
influenced  her  in  favour  of  their  nation ;  and  out  of  regard  foi 
them,  she  would  not  do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews. 
She  was  almost  resolved  to  depose  Lathyrus  for  having  engaged 
in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even  against  her  will. 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyzicenian 
joined  them  with  his.  He  was  afraid,  however,  to  attack  the 
army  that  formed  die  siege,  and  contented  himself  with  ravaging;; 
the  country,  by  flying  parties  and  excursions,  in  order  to  form 
a  diversion,  and  to  induce  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege  in  order 

'  Joseph.  Aniij.  Lziti.  c.  17—19. 
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to  defend  themseh^s  at  hoan^  But  seeiag  that  the  Jewish 
army  did  not  Maove^  and  thai  bis  owa  was  much  diminished  by 
the  defeat  of  jboom  detachm^ta,  by  desertion^  and  other  acci« 
dents ;  he  thought  it  improper  to  expose  his  person  by  conti« 
DuiDg  in  the  field  with  an  ^irniy  $o  much  weakened,  and  retired 
to  Tripoli.  He  left  the  comrMnd  of  his  troops  to  two  of  his 
best  generals,  Callimaader  and  Epicrates.  The  first  was  killed 
in  a  rash  enterprise,  in  which  his  whole  party  perished  with 
him.  Epicrates,  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no  farther 
thoughts  but  of  serviog  his  private  interest  in  the  best  manner 
he  could  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  He  treated  secretly 
with  Hyrcanus,  and  for  a  sum  of  money  put  Scythopolis  into 
his  hands,  with  all  the  other  places  which  the  Syrians  possessed 
in  the  country,  without  r^rd  to  his  duty,  honour,  and  repur 
tation ;  and  all  for  a  sum  perhaps  inconsiderable  enough. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  ap|)earance  of  relief,  was  obliged^ 
after  having  sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  tp 
Hyrcanusy  who  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  demolished.  Hie 
walls  of  the  city,  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely 
rased  and  laid  level  with  the  ground ;  and,  to  prevent  its  being 
rebuilt,  he  caused  laige  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut  through  the 
new  plain  where  the  city  had  stood,  into  which  water  was 
turned.  It  was  not  reestablished  till  the  time  of  Herod^  who 
gave  the  new  city,  which  he  caused  to  be  rebuilt  there,  the 
name  of  SebastCj'  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Hyrcanus  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Judseay 
Gralilee,  Samaria»  and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and 
became  thereby  one  of  the  most  considerable  princes  of  his 
time.  None  of  his  neighbours  dared  to  attack  him  any  more|, 
and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  perfect  tranq^uillity  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs. 

But  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same 
repose  at  home.     The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rebel-     a.  m. 
lious  sect,  gave  him  abundance  of  vexation.     By  an   ABt?,'c. 
affected  profession  of  attachment  to  the  law,  and.  a       ^^'^ 
severity  of  manners,  they  had  acquired  a  reputation  which 
gave  them  great  sway  amongst  the  people.     Hyrca,nus  had 

*  a<C«rr«r  io  Oraek  signifies  Augiwtui. 
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endeavoured,  by  all  sorts  of  favours,  to  engage  ihein  in  his 
interests.  Besides  having  been  educated  amongst  them,  and 
having  always  professed  their  sect,  he  had  protected  and  served 
them  upon  all  occasions ;  and,  to  make  them  more  firmly  his 
adherents,  not  long  before  he  had  invited  the  heads  of  them  to 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  in  which  he  made  a  speech  to 
them,  highly  capable  of  affecting  reasonable  minds.  He  repre- 
sented, that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they  well 
knew,  to  be  just  in  his  actions  towards  men,  and  to  do  all 
things  in  regard  to  God  that  might  be  agreeable  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Pharisees :  that  he  conjured 
them  therefore,  if  they  saw  that  he  departed  in  any  thing  from 
the  great  end  he  proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules,  that 
they  would  give  him  their  instructions,  in  order  to  his  amend- 
ing and  correcting  his  errors.  Such  a  disposition  is  highly 
laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all  men ;  but  it  ought  to  be  attended 
with  prudence  and  discernment. 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  highly 
praised  him  for  it.  One  man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a 
turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  him  to  this 
effect :  '  Since  you  desire  that  the  truth  should  be  told  you  with 
freedom,  if  you  would  prove  yourself  just,  renounce  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  content  yourself  with  the  civil  government* 
Hyrcanus  was  surprised,  and  asked  him  what  reasons  he  had 
to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleazar  replied,  that  it  was  known, 
from  the  testimony  of  aged  persons  worthy  of  belief,  that  his 
mother  was  a  captive,  and  that,  as  the  son  of  a  stranger,  he 
was  incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  that  office.  If  the  fiict 
had  been  true,  Eleazar  would  have  been  in  the  right/  for  the 
law  was  express  in  that  point:  but  it  was  a  false  supposition, 
and  a  mere  calumny;  and  all  who  were  present  extremely 
blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expressed  great  indignation 
upon  that  account. 

This  adventure,  however,  occasioned  great  troubles.  Hyr- 
canus was  highly  incensed  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame 
his  mother,  and  call  in  question  the  purity  of  his  birth,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  invalidate  his  right  to  the  high  priesthood. 

*  Lev.  xii.  1&. 
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Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the  whole 
party,  and  to  bripg  him  over  to  that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  secU  in  Judsa,  but  directly  opposite  to  each 
other  in  sentiments  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state ; 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  of  the  Sadducees.  The  first 
piqued  themselves  upon  an  exact  observance  of  the  law ;  to 
which  they  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  that  they  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  which  they 
much  more  strictly  adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  though  often 
contrary  to  what  the  latter  enjoined.  They  acknowledged  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  another  life  after 
this. — They  affected  an  outside  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  au* 
sterity,  which  gained  them  great  consideration  with  the  people. 
But  under  that  imposing  appearance  they  concealed  the 
greatest  vices:  sordid  avarice;  insupportable  pride;  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions ;  a  violent  desire  of 
ruling  alone;  an  envy,  that  rose  almost  to  fury,  against  all 
merit  but  their  own  ;  an  irreconcileable  hatred  for  all  who  pre- 
sumed  to  contradict  them  ;  a  spirit  of  revenge  capable  of  the 
most  horrid  excesses ;  and,  what  was  still  more  their  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypo 
crisy,  which  always  wore  the  mask  of  religion.  The  Sadducees 
rejected  the  Pharisaical  traditions  with  contempt,  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and 
admitted  no  felicity,  but  that  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
The  rich,  the  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  composed  the 
Sanhedrim,  that  is  to  say,  the  Great  Council  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  the  affairs  of  state  and  religion  were  determined,  were  of 
this  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanus  to  his  party, 
insinuated  to  him,  that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere 
suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  concerted  by  the  whole 
cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  only  been  the  tool  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  he  had 
only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punishment  which  the  calum 
niator  deserved  ;  that  he  would  find,  if  he  thought  fit  to  make 
the  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal 
that  they  were  all  of  them  his  accomplices.     Hyrcanus  followed 
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his  advice,  and  consulted  the  chief  men  among  the  Pharisees 
upon  the  punishment  due  to  the  person  ivho  had  so  grossly 
defamed  the  prince  and  high-priest  of  his  people,  expecting 
that  they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  their 
answer  was,  that  calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime ;  and  that 
all  the  punishment  he  deserved,  was  to  be  scourged  and  im- 
prisoned. So  much  lenity  in  so  heinous  a  case,  made  Hyrcanus, 
believe  all  that  Jonathan  had  insinuated  ;  and  he  became  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  prohi- 
bited, by  a  decree,  the  observation  of  the  regulations  founded 
upon  their  pretended  tradition ;  inflicted  penalties  upon  such 
as  disobeyed  that  ordinance ;  and  abandoned  their  party 
entirely,  to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees  their 
enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm ;  he  died  the  year 
A.  11 8897.  following,  after  having  been  high-priest  and  prince 
107!  '   of  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve 
the  greatest  part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of  Hyrcanus 
for  the  article  in  which  I  shall  treat  the  history  of  the  Jews 
separately. 

^  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an  army 
into  Palestine  to  aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  and  notwithstanding  her  opposition.  She  carried  her 
resentment  of  this  and  some  other  similar  encroachments  upon 
her  authority  so  far,  that  she  took  his  wife  Selene  from  him, 
by  whom  he  had  already  had  two  sons,*  and  obliged  him  to 
quit  Egypt.  The  method  which  she  devised  to  effect  her  pur- 
pose was  this.  She  procured  some  of  her  favourite  eunuchs 
to  be  wounded,  and  then  produced  them  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  Alexandria.  She  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  they 
had  been  used  thus  barbarously  by  her  son  Lathyrus,  iiMr 
having  endeavoured  to  defend  her  against  his  violence ;  and 
inflamed  the  people  so  much  by  this  black  fiction,  which  con* 
vinced  them  that  he  had  designed  to  kill  her,  that  they  imme- 
diately rose  universally  against  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn 
him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship, 

**  Jufltifi,  L  xzxviii.  e.  4. 

*  Ilioie  two  HODS  died  before  him. 
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which  set  sail  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent 
immediately  after  for  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  to  whom 
she  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cjrprus,  and  made. him  king  of 
Egypt  in  his  biother's  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprns,  which  the  other  quitted. 

Alexander,  '  kii^  of  the  Jews,  after  having  pot  the  internal 
affiiirs  of  his  kingdom  in  good  order,  marched  agunst     j^  n, 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and  obliged  them  a^l?.'c. 
to  ^ut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  where  he      ^* 
besieged  them.    They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who 
went  thither  in  poson.     But  the  besieged  changing  their  senti- 
ments, from  the  apprehension  of  having  him  for  their  master, 
Lathyrus  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present.    He  was 
upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he 
was  apprized  that  the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with  Cleo- 
patra, to  engage  her  to  join  him  with  all  her  forces  in  mder  to 
drive  him  out  of  Palestine.     Lathyrus  became  his  declared 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  injiury  in  his  power. 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  to  carry  his  resolution  into 
effect.     He  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  and     x.  m. 
detached  one  of  them  under  the  command  of  one  of  ad?jI'c. 
his  generals,  to  form  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  with       ^^ 
which  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied ;  and  with  the 
other  marched  in  person  against  Alexander.    The  inhabitants 
of  Gaza  had  supplied  Lathyrus  with  a  considerable  niunber  of 
troops.    A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan.   Alexander  lost  thirty  thousand  men,  with- 
out including  the  prisoners  taken  by  Lathyrus  after  the  victory 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion.  The  same  evening 
that  he  gained  this  battle,  in  going  to  take  up  his  quarters  m 
the  neighbouring  villages,  he  found  them  foil  of  women  and 
children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and.  their 
bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  caldrons  to  be  cooked, 
as  if  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sup  upon  them.  His  de- 
sign was  to  have  it  believed  that  his  tnx>ps  ate  human  flesh,  to 
spread  the  greater  terror  throughout  the  country.  Could  one 
believe  such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that  any  man  should  ever 

*  Jowph.  Ai^.  1.  zuL  e.  20. 21. 
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conceive  so  wild  a  thought?    Joseph  us  reports  this  (act  u])on 
the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  another  author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  any 
enemy  in  the  field,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  flat  country. 
Without  the  succours  brought  by  Cleopatra  the  following  year 
Alexander  would  have  been  undone  ;  for  after  so  considerable 
a  loss  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his  affisiirs,  and 
make  head  against  his  enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself 
^  If  master  of  Juda»  and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a 
A^j.'c.  <^ondi^ion  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone  her ;  and 
^^-  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress. 
For  that  purpose  she  raised  an  army,  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  two  Jews  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before.  She  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  same  time,  to 
transport  her  troops  ;  and  embarking  with  them  herself,  landed 
in  Phoenicia.^  She  carried  with  her  a  great  sum  of  money, 
and  her  richest  jewels.  In  order  to  secure  them  in  case  of 
accident,  she  chose  the  isle  of  Cos  for  their  repository,  and 
sent  thither  at  the  same  time  her  grandson  Alexander,  the  son 
of  him  who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made 
himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up 
there,  he  took  that  young  prince  under  his  care,  and  gave  him 
an  education  suitable  to  his  birth.  Alexander  withdrew  by 
stealth  from  Mithridates,  some  time  after,  and  took  refuge 
with  Sylla,  who  received  him  well,  took  him  into  his  protection, 
carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately  raise 

the  si^e  of  Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till  then.     He 

retired  into  Coele-Syria.     She  detached  Chelcias  with  part  of 

her  army  to  pursue  him,  and  with  the  other,  commanded  by 

Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  herself.     Chelcias,  who 

commanded  the  first  detachment,  having  been  killed  in  the 

expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing.     Lathyrus,  to 

A.M.      take  advantage  of  the  disorder  occasioned  by  that 

aIS!^  c.  lossi,  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  into  Egjrpt,  it 

^^'       hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  o 

'  Appian.  m  Miihridai.  p.  186  s  de  Bei.  Civil,  p.  414. 
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his  mother,  who  had  carried  her  best  troops  into  Phoenicia. 
He  was  mistaken.  The  troops  Cleopatra  had  left  there,  made 
head  till  the  arrival  of  those  she  detached  to  reinforce  them 
from  Phcenicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his  design.  He  was 
compelled  to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  winter- 
quarters  in  Gaza 

Cleopatra,  in  the  mean  time,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she 
entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a  visit,  and  brought  rich  pre- 
sents with  him  to  recommend  himself  to  her  favour.  But 
what  conduced  most  to  his  success,  was  his  hatred  for  her  son 
Lathyms ;  which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  good 
reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra^s  court  pointed  out  to  her  the 
fair  opportunity  she  now  had  of  making  herself  mistress  of 
Judfiea,  and  all  Alexander's  dominions,  by  seizing  his  person  : 
they  even  pressed  her  to  take  the  advantage  of  it,  which  she 
would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  repre- 
sented to  her,  how  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an 
ally  in  that  manner,  who  was  engaged  with  her  in  the  same 
cause ;  that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour  and  good 
faith,  which  are  the  foundations  of  society ;  that  such  a  con- 
duct would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would 
draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence  of  all  the  Jews  dispersed 
throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so  effectually  prevailed 
by  his  arguments  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to  the 
utmost  for  the  preservation  of  his  countryman  and  relation, 
that  she  came  into  his  opinion,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with 
Alexander.  Of  how  great  value  to  princes  is  a  wise  minister, 
who  has  courage  enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings 
with  vigour  1  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at 
length  set  another  good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed 
the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara. 

Ptolemy  Lathyms,  after  having  wintered  at  Graza,  perceiving 
that  his  efforts  would  be  ineffectual  against  Palestine      a.  m. 
whilst  his  mother  supported  it,  abandoned  that  de-    ad^jl'c. 
sign,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.     She,  on  her  side,       ^^^ 
retired  also  into  Egypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from 
them  both. 
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Being  *  informed,  upon  her  return  to  Alexandria,  that  La- 
thyrus  had  entered  into  a  ti\5aty  at  Damascus  with  Antiochus 
the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the  aid  which  he  expected  from 
him  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the  recovery 
of  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  that  queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave 
her  daughter  Selene,  whom  she  had  taken  from  Lathyrus^  to 
Antiochus  Grypus,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  consider- 
able number  of  troops,  and  great  sums  of  money,  to  put  him 
into  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother  the  Cyzicenian  with 
vigour.  The  affair  succeeded  as  she  had  intended.  The  war 
was  renewed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had 
so  much  employment  upon  his  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus,  who  was  thereby  obliged  to 
abandon  his  design. 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  whom  she  had 
placed  upon  the  tJirone  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by 
the  barbarous  cruelty  with  which  she  persecuted  his  brother 
Lathyrus,  especially  in  depriving  him  of  his  wife  to  give  her  to 
his  enemy ;  and  observing  besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes 
cost  her  nothing,  when  the  gratification  of  her  ambition  was 
concerned  ;  did  not  believe  himself  safe  near  her,  and  resolved 
to  abandon  the  throne,  and  retire ;  preferring  a  quiet  life  with- 
out fear  in  banishment,  to  reigning  with  so  wicked  and  cruel  a 
mother,  with  whom  he  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was  not 
without  abundant  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return: 
for  the  people  were  absolutely  determined  that  she  should  not 
reign  alone,  though  they  well  knew  that  she  gave  her  son  only 
the  name  of  king ;  that  since  the  death  of  Physcon  she  had 
always  engrossed  the  whole  royal  authority ;  and  that  the  real 
cause  of  Lathyrus's  disgrace,  which  had  cost  him  his  crown 
atid  wife,  was  his  having  presumed  to  act  in  one  instance 
widiout  her» 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year.  He 
A.  ic      was  assassinated  by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  own  vas- 

AafJc.  s«l8»  »fter  having  reigned  twenty^seven  years.     H^ 

^'      left  five  sons ;  Seleuous,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him ; 

the  four  others  were  Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins  ;  Demetrius 

*  Jaatin,  1.  xxxix.  c  4, 
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Eucheres,  and  Antiochus  Dionysius.    They  were  all  kings  in 
their  turDSt  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  *  son  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
his  father  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  dying     a.  m. 
without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  by   a^.'c. 
will ;  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,       ^ 
gave  the  cities  their  liberty,  which  soon  filled  the  whole  country 
with  tyrants ;  because  the  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of 
those  small  states  were  for  making  themselves  sovereigns  of 
them.      LucuUus,  in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates, 
remedied  those  disorders  in  some  measure ;  but  there  was  no 
other  means  of  reestablishing  peace  and  good  order,  than  by 
reducing  the  country  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
was  afterwards  done. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  seized  Antioch,^  after  the  death 
of  Grypus,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess 
Grypus's  children  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  But  Seleucus, 
who  was  in  possession  of  many  other  strong  cities,  maintained 
himself  against  him,  and  found  means  to  support  his  right. 

Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,®  who  had  been 
kept  as  a  hostage  by  the  Parthians  during  the  life  of    j^  ^ 
his  &ther,  was  released  at  his  death,  and  set  upon  the  ^^'q 
throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  certain       ^• 
places  to   the  Parthians  which  lay  conveniently  for  them. 
This  happened  twenty-five  years  before  he  espoused  the  part 
of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans.     I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia. 

The  Cyzicenian,^  who  saw  that  Seleucus  was  gaining  strength 
every  day  in  Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  to  give  him     ^^  ,^ 
battle ;  but  being  defeated,  he  was  made  prisoner,    a^  j!'c. 
and  put  to  death.     Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and       ^ 
saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria ;  but 
could  not  keep  it  long.     Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzi- 
cenian, who  made  his  escape  from  Antioch,  when  Seleucus 

■  Uv.  EpU,  I.  Ixx.    Flat,  m  Luettl.  p.  492.    Justin,  1.  xxxtz.  c.  5. 

^  Porphyr.  m  Orme,  Scui, 

*  Justin,  L  xxxviii.  c.  3.     Appian.  m  Sjfr,  p.  118.     Strab.  1.  zi.  p.  532. 

'  Joieph.  Aniiq.  1.  ziii.  c.  21.    Appian.  m  5jrr.  p.  132.    Poq>hyr.  in  Qrmc,  Senk. 
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took  it,  went  to  Aradus,*  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
A.  M.     king.     From  thence  he  marched  with  a  considerable 

AD?.i!c  army  against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
^'  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mop- 
suestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  to  abandon  ail  the  rest  to  the 
mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppressed  the 
inhabitants  so  much  by  the  heavy  subsidies  which  he  exacted 
from  them,  that  at  length  they  mutinied,  invested  the  house 
where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Himself,  and  all  who 
were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames. 

Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin-sons  of  Grypus,  to  revenge 
^  ^      the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  marched  at  the 

ao?j!*c.  ^^^^  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raise  against  Mop- 
^  suestia.  They  took  and  demolished  the  city,  and 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  fiut  on  their  return, 
Eusebes  charged  them  near  the  Orontes,  and  defeated  them. 
Antiochus  was  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse 
over  that  river.  Philip  made  a  fine  retreat  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men,  which  soon  increased  to  such  a  number,  as 
enabled  him  to  keep  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with 
Eusebes. 

The  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  mar- 
ried Selene,  the  widow  of  Grypus.  That  politic  princess,  upon 
her  husband's  death,  had  found  means  to  secure  part  of  the 
empire  in  her  own  possession,  and  had  provided  herself  with 
good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  therefore,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment his  forces.  Lathyrus,  from  whom  hhe  had  been  taken,  to 
avenge  himself  for  this  fresh  insult,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Deme- 
trius Eucheres,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  who  was  brought  up 
in  that  [)lace,  and  made  him  king  at  Damascus.  Eusebes  and 
Philip  were  too  much  employed  against  each  other  to  prevent 
that  blow.  For  though  Eusebes  had  well  retrieved  his  affairs 
and  augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip,  however, 
iBtill  supported  himself,  and  at  last  so  totally  defeated  Eusebes 
in  a  great  battle,  that  he  was  reduced  to  abandon  his  domi- 
nions, and  take  refuge  amongst  the  Parthians,  whose  king  at 
that  time  was  Mithridates  II.,   surnamed   the  Great.      The 

*  Ad  islapd  %nd  city  of  phceoicia. 
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empire  of  Syria  by  this  noieans  became  divided  between  Philip 
and  Demetrius.  Two  years  after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the 
Parthians,  returned  into  Syria,  repossessed  himself  of  part  of 
what  he  had  before,  and  involved  Philip  in  new  difficulties. 
Another  competitor  fell  also  upon  his  hands,  almost  at  the 
same  time ;  this  was  Antiochus  Dionysius,  his  brother,  the  fifth 
son  of  Grypus.  He  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  established 
himself  there  as  king  of  CGele-Syria»  and  supported  himself 
in  that  city  for  three  years. 

Affairs  *  were  neither  more  quiet,  nor  crimes  and  perfidy 
more  rare,  in  Egypt,  than  in  Syria.     Cleopatra,  not      a.  m. 
being  able  to  bear  a  companion  in  the  supreme  au*    An?j!'c. 
thority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the       ^' 
honour  of  the  throne  with  her,  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  him, 
in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future.     That  prince,  who  was 
apprized  of  her  design,  prevented  her  and.  put  her  to  death. 
She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  who  had  spared  neither  her 
mother,  her  sons,  nor  her  daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reigning.     She  was  punished 
in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  but  by  a  crime  equal  to  her  own. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  history 
has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It  furnishes  us  nowhere  with 
such  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  nor  with  examples  of  .so 
many  kings  dethroned,  betrayed,  and  murdered  by  their  nearest 
relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends,  and 
confidents ;  who  all,  in  cold  blood,  with  premeditated  design, 
reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  employ  the  most  odious  and 
most  inhuman  means  to  effect  their  purpose.  Never  was  the 
anger  of  Heaven  more  distinctly  visible,  nor  more  dreadfully 
inflicted,  than  upon  these  princes  and  nations.  We  see  here  a 
sad  complication  of  the  blackest  and  most  detestable  crimes  ; 
perfidity,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces,  murders,  poisoning,  in- 
cest. Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters,  vying  in  treachery 
and  wickedness  with  each  other ;  attaining  crowns  with  rapi- 
dity, and  disappearing  as  soon ;  reigning  only  to  satiate  their 
passions,  and  to  render  their  people  unhappy.  Such  a  situa^ 
tion  of  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  in  con- 

*  Justin,  1.  xxxix.  c.  4.     Pausan.  in  Attic,  p.  15.     Athen.  I.  xii.  p.  550. 
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fusion,  all  laws  despised,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of 
impunity,  denotes  approaching  ruin,  and  seems  to  call  for  it 
with  the  loudest  exclamations. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  it  was  Alexan- 
der who  had  caused  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid 
crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious  to  his  subjects  that  they 
could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him,  and 
called  in  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in 
which  he  supported  himself  to  his  death.  Alexander  having 
got  some  ships  together,  endeavoured  to  return  into  Egypt  the 
year  following,  but  without  success.  He  perished  soon  after 
in  a  new  expedition  which  he  undertook. 

The  Syrians,'  weary  of  the  continual  wars  made  in  their 
A.  M.  country  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  for 
A^Vc.  the  sovereignty,  and  not  being  able  to  suffer  any 
'^  longer  the  ravages,  murders,  and  other  calamities,  to 
which  they  were  peri)etually  exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude 
them  all,  and  to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver 
them  from  the  many  evils  which  those  divisions  occasioned,  and 
restore  tranquillity  to  their  country.  Some  had  thoughts  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus;  others  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt: 
but  the  former  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  other  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria.  They 
therefore  determined  upon  electing  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ; 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  with  their  resolution,  and 
the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He  agreed  to  it,  came  into 
Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen 
years.  He  governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by 
a  viceroy  named  Megadates,  whom  he  did  not  recall  from  that 
office  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  against  the  Romans. 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  subjects 
and  Tigranes,  took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  concealment  and  obscurity.  As  to  Philip,  it  is 
not  known  what  became  of  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
killed  in  some  action  defending  himself  against  Tigranes. 
Selene,  the  wife  of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  and  '  reigned  there  many  years  after, 

'  Justin,  1.  xl.  c.  1,2.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  IIS.    Joseph.  Antio  1.  ziii.  c  24. 
*  Cic.  M  fVn  vi.  D.  61 .    Appian.  in  Sjfr,  p.  133.     Strab.  1.  xnl  p.  796. 
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which  enabled  her  to  give  her  own  two  sons  an  education 
worthy  of  their  birth.  The  eldest  was  called  Antiochas  Asia- 
ticosy  and  the  yoangest  Seleocus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  spcndc  of  them  in  the  seqneL 

Some  time  ^  after  Ptolemy  Lathyms  had  been  replaced  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels,  being  overthrown  and  defeated  in 
a  great  batde,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  where 
they  defended  themselves  with  incredible  obstinacy.  It  was 
at  length  taken  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyms  used  it 
with  so  much  rigour,  that  from  being  the  greatest  and  richest 
city  till  then  in  all  Egypt,  it  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 

Lathyms  did  not  long  survive  the  rain  of  Thebes.     Reckon* 
ing  from  the  death  of  his  fiither,  he  had  reigned     a.  m. 
thirty-six  years;  eleven  jointly  with  his  mother  in  abHT'c. 
Egypt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt       ^^' 
afl»r  his  mother's  death.     Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded 
him,  who  was  his  only  legitimate  issue.     Her  proper  name 
was  Berenice ;  but  by  the  established  custom  of  that  family 
all  the  sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters  Cleopatra. 

Sylla,  ^  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  of  Rome,  sent  Alex* 
ander  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Lathyms,  as  the  nearest  heir  male  of  the  deceased. 
He  was  the  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had  put  his  mother  to 
death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set  Cleo- 
patra upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been  six  months  in  pos- 
session of  it  when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate  the 
difference,  and  not  to  draw  Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and,  in 
consequence,  dispenser  of  law  to  the  universe,  upon  their 
hands,  it  was  agreed  that  Cleopatra  and  he  should  marry,  and 
reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of 
her  for  a  wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  deatfi  nineteen  days  after  their  marriage,  and 
reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Murder  and  parricide  were  no 
longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those  times,  and,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  were  grown  into  fiishion  among  princes 
and  princesses. 

^  Panuan.  M  Atiie,p.  15. 

*  Appian.  0k  BH,  CU.  o.  414     Porphyr.  «•  Orwe.  Sm/.  p.  SO. 
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Some  time  ^  after,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia^  died,  bav-  i 

A.M.     ^^S  ^^^  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.     His 
Ant?G.    country  by  that  means  became  a  province  of  the 
'*^'       Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year. 
The  Romans,  instead  of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  I 

had  granted  it  liberty.  Twenty  years  had  since  elapsed,  during 
which  term  sedition  and  tyranny  had  occasioned  infinite  cala- 
mities. It  is  said,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  long  settled 
there,  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed 
very  much  to  those  disorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to 
them,  were  obliged  to  accept  Cyrenaica,  which  had  been  be* 
queathed  to  them  by  the  last  king's  will,  and  to  reduce  it  into 
a  Roman  province. 

Sect.  VII.     Selenjb,   Sister   of   Lathyrus,   conceives 
^  If      Hopes  OF  the  Crown  of  Eavpr;  she  sends  two 
A^j.'c.  ^^  H^^  Sons  to  Rome  for  that  Purpose.     The 
^        Eldest,  called  Antiochus,on  his  Return,  passes 
through  Sicily.    Verres,  Prjitor  of  that  Island,  takes 
from  him  a  Golden  Candelabrum,  designed  for  the  Ca- 
pitol.     AnTIOCHUS,     SURNAMED    AsiATICUSy    AFTER     HAVING 
REIGNED  FOUR  YeARS  OVER  PaET  OF   SyRIA,  IS   DISPOSSESSED 

OF  HIS  Dominions  by  Pompey,  who  reduces  Syria  into 
A  Province, OF  THE  Roman  Empire.  Troubles  in  Judjba 
AND  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians  expel  Alexander  their 
King,  and  set  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  Thronk  in  his 
Stead.  Alexander,  at  his  Death,  makes  the  Roman 
People  his  Heirs.  In  consequence,  some  Years  after, 
THEY  order  Ptolemy  King  of  Cyprus,  Brother  of  Au- 
letes, TO  BE   deposed,  CONFISCATE  HIS  PROPERTY,  AND  SEIZE 

THAT  Island.  The  celebrated  Cato  is  charged  with  this 
Commission. — ^  Some  *  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt, 
occasioned  by   the    disgust  taken  against  Alexander,    made 

k  Appiaa.  m  Mitkridai.  p.  218;  He  Bel.  Oiv.  1.  i.  p.  420.  Uv.  E^nt,  i.  Ixx.  xciii. 
"Pint,  m  LMeM/.p.492. 

1  Cic.  m  Fer.  Orai,  vi.  D.  61-*  S7. 

*  Rages  Syriae,  regis  Antiochi  filios  puerot,  scitis  Roma  nuper  fuisse  :  qui  vene- 
rani,  non  propter  Syria  regQum,  nam  id  sine  controvereift  obtinebant,  ui  i  patre  et  I 
majoribus  acceperani;  sed  regnum  ^E^rpti  ad  se  et  ad  Selenem  matrem  suam  pertinere 
arbitrabantur.  Hi,  postquam  temporiDUs  populi  Romani  erdusi,  per  senatum  agerc 
quw  volueraot  iinn  poiueruut,  iu  Syriam,  in  regnum  patrtum  profecti  sunt. 
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Seleae,  the  sister  of  Lathyras,  conceiye  thoughts  of  pretending 
to  .the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Antiochos  Asiaticus 
and  Seleuctis,  whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome, 
to  solicit  the  senate  in  her  behalf.  The  important  affairs 
which  then  employed  Kome»  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from 
which  she  had  hitherto  always  opposed  the  kings  who  were 
desirous  of  joining  the  forces  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria, 
prevented  the  princes  from  obtaining  what  they  demanded. 
After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Rome,  and  ineffectual  solicit- 
ations, they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom. 

The  eldest,*  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  through 
Sicily.  He  experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  cre- 
dible, and  shows  how  much  Rome  was  corrupted  in  the  times 
we  speak  of;  to  what  an  excess  the  avarice  of  the  magistrates, 
sent  into  the  provinces,  had  risen ;  and  what  horrid  rapine 
they  committed  with  impunity,  in  the  sight  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  world. 

Verres  f  was  at  that  time  prsetor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  and  had  been  told,  that  that  prince  had  abundance  of 
rare  and  precious  things  with  him,  he  judged  his  arrival  a  kind 
of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He  began  by  sending  An- 
tiochus presents  considerable  enough,  consisting  in  provisions 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper.  The 
hall  was  magnificently  adorned.  The  tables  were  set  off  with 
all  his  vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workmanship,  of  which  he 
had  a  great  number.  The  feast  was  sumptuous  and  delicate, 
for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make 
it  so.  In  a  word,  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the 
prsetor's  magnificence,  and  still  better  satisfied  with  the  honour- 
able reception  he  had  given  him. 

*  Borom  alter,  qui  Antiochus  vocatar,  iter  per  Siciliam  facere  Tolait 
f  Itaqae  isto  (Verre)  prstore  venit  Syracusas.  Hk  Verres  haereditaiem  sibi 
▼enisse  arbitratas  est,  qudd  in  ejus  regnum  ac  maaus  venerat  iSyquem  iste  et  audierat 
malta  secum  pnpclara  habere,  et  suspicabatar.  Mittit  homini  munora  satis  larga : 
hcc  ad  ttsuro  domesticum,  vini,  olei,  quod  visum  erat,  etiam  tritici  quod  satis  esset 
Deinde  ipsura  regem  ad  ccsnam  invitat.  Exornat  ample  magnificlque  triclinium 
Bxponit  ea,  quibus  abandabat,  plurima  ac  pulcherrima  vasa  argentea.— Omnibus 
curat  rebus  instructum  et  paratum  nt  sit  convivium.  Quid  mulU  ?  Rex  ita  disceasit, 
mi  et  istum  copiose  omatum,  et  se  honoriflce  acceptum  arbitraretur. 
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He*  invites  Verres  to  supper  in  his  tarn;  exposes  all  his 
riches,  a  vast  quantity  of  silver  plate,  and  not  a  few  cups  of  gold 
set  with  jeweb,  after  the  custom  of  kings,  especially  those  of 
Syria.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  very  large  vessel  for  wine, 
made  out  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres  tabes  each  of  these 
vessels  into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  and  praises  and  admires 
liiem,  while  the  king  rgoices  that  the  prsetor  of  the  Roman 
people  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  entertainment. 

On  retiring  from  this  entertainment,  f  the  latter  had  no  other 
thoughts,  as  the  sequel  sufliciently  showed,  than  how  to  rifle 
Antiochus,  and  send  him  away  fleeced  and  plundered  of  all 
his  rich  effects.  He  sent  to  desire  that  he  would  let  him  have 
the  finest  of  the  vessels  he  had  seen  at  his  house,  under  pre- 
tence of  showing  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince,  who  did 
not  know  Verres,  complied  without  difficBlty  or  suspicion*  The 
praetor  sent  again  to  desire  that  be  would  lend  hkn  the  beau- 
tiful vessel  made  of  a  single  precious  stone,  that  he  might 
examine  it  more  attentively,  as  he  said.  The  king  sent  him 
that  also. 

But  to  crown  all,  X  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing, had  carried  a  candelabrum  with  them  to  Rome,  of  singular 
beauty,  as  well  from  the  precious  stones  with  winch  it  was 
adorned,  as  its  exquisite  wodLmanship.  With  this  they  intended 
to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burnt  during  the  waiB 
between  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  was  then  rebuilding.  But  that 
edifice  not  being  finished,  they  would  not  leave  it  behind  them, 

*  Vocal  ad  coenam  deinde  ipse  pnetorem.  Ezponit  suas  coptas  omnes :  maltum 
argentum,  non  pauca  etiain  pocuU  ex  auro,  qus,  ut  moa  est  regiuf  et  mazimd  ia 
SyrUt,  gemmis  erant  distincta  clarissimis.  Erat  etiam  yas  yiaariuia  0x  uoA  gdmvA 
pergrandl — Iste  unumqaodque  yas  in  manus  sumere,  laudare,  mirari.  Rex  gaudere 
pnetori  populi  Romani  satis  jacandan  et  gratam  iilud  ease  conrivhiRw 

t  Postea  quam  inde  disoessum  est,  oogitare  iste  nihil  aliud,  quod  ipsa  res  decla^ 
ravit,  nisi  quemadmodam  regem  ex  provincift  spoltatum  expilatamqae  dimitteret.  MittH 
rogatum  yasa  ea,  quse  pulcherrima  apud  ilium  viderat :  ait  se  suis  c»latoribof  feUe 
ostendere.  Rex,  qui  istum  non  n6sset,  sine  ulli  susuicione  libentissimd  dedit.  Mil- 
tit  etiam  truUam  gemmeam  rogatum  :  velle  se  earn  diligentiils  considerare.  Ea  quo* 
que  mittitur. 

X  Nunc  reliquum,  judices,  attaudite— Candelabnun  d  gexunis  clarissunis,  epere 
mirabili  perfectum,  reges  hi,  onos  dice,  Romam  cum  attulissent,  ut  in  Capilolio  pone- 
rent;  quod  nondum  etiam  penectum  templum  i^eoderant,  neque  ponere,  neqae  vulgd 
ostendere  ac  proferre  Tfdnerunt ;  ut  et  magnificentius  videretur,  cum  suo  tempore  in 
selli  Jovis  Opt.  Max.  poneretur,  el  darius,  cum  pulchritudo  ejus  reoens  ad  oeukw 
hominum  atque  integra  perreniret  Statuerunt  id  secum  in  Syriam  reportare,  ut,  cim 
audisseat  simulacrum  Jovis  Opt  Max.  dedicatum,  legates  mitterent,qui  cumcssteris 
rebus  iUud  quoque  eximium  atque  pulcherrimum  donum  in  Capitolium  afferrent. 
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nor  suffer  any  body  to  have  a  sight  of  it;  in  order  that  when  it 
should  appear,  «t  a  proper  time  in  the  temple  of  -  Jupiter*  the 
surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  charm  of 
novelty  give  new  splendour  to  the  present  They  therefore 
chose  to  carry  it  back  into  Syria,  resolving  to  send  ambassadors 
to  offer  this  rare  and  magnificent  gift  amongst  many  others,  to 
the  god,  when  they  should  know  that  his  statue  was  set  up  in 
the  temple. 

*  Yerres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  means  or  other: 
for  the  prince  had  taken  care  to  keep  the  candelabrum  con- 
cealed ;  not  that  he  feared  or  suspected  any  thing,  but  that  few 
people  might  see  it  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  public  view  of 
the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  him  to  send  it  him,  expressing  a  great  desire 
to  examine  it,  and  promising  to  let  nobody  else  see  it  The 
young  prince,  with  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  whose  youth 
the  noble  sentiments  of  his  birth  were  united,  was  far  from 
suspecting  any  bad  design.  He  ordered  his  oflScers  to  carry 
the  candelabrum  secretly  to  Yerres,  well  covered  from  sight ; 
which  was  done  accordingly.  Aa  soon  as  the  wrappers  were 
taken  off,  and  the  praetor  behdd  it,  he  cried  out,  This  is  a 
present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria;  worthy 
of  the  Capitol.  For  it  was  amazingly  splendid,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  fine  jewels  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety 
of  the  workmanship,  in  which  art  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
materials ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  large  a  size,  that  it  was 
easy  to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
palaces  of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  superb  temple.  The 
officers  of  Antiochus,  having  given  the  praetor  full  time  to 
consider  it,  prepared  to  carry  it  back ;  but  were  told  by  him, 

*  I^nrenit  res  ad  istins  auret  nescio  quomodo.  Nam  rex  id  celatum  Tolaerat : 
noD  quo  quidqiuun  metuerat  aut  suspicaretur,  sed  ut  ne  multi  illud  antd  jperciperant 
oculis,  quam  populuB  Romanus.  Iste  petit  i  rage,  et  cum  plarimis  verbis  rogal,  uti 
ad  se  mittat :  cupere  se  dicit  inspicerei  Deque  se  aliis  videndi  potestatem  ease  &cta- 
ram.  Antiochvs,  qui  aoimo  et  puerili  esset  et  regio,  nihil  de  istius  improbitate  sus* 
picatua  est  Imperat  suis,  ut  id  in  pnetoriam  inTolutum  quim  occuUissimd  deferrent. 
Qud  posteaquam  attulerant,  iDTolucrisque  rejectis  constituerunt,  iste  clamare  coepit, 
dignam  rem  esse  regno  Svri«e,  dignam  regio  munere,  dignam  Capitolio.  Btenim 
erat  eo  splendore,  qui  ex  cUrissimis  et  plaiimis  gemmis  esse  debebat :  e&  varietato 
operum,  ut  ars  certare  videretur  cum  copift ;  eA  magnitudine,  ut  intell^  posset,  non 
ad  hominum  apparatum,  sed  ad  ampHssiroi  templi  ornamentum,  esse  factum.  Quod 
cum  satis  jam  perspexisse  videretur,  tollere  incipiunt  ut  referrent.  Iste  ait  sa  vello 
dlud  etiam  atque  etiam  considerare :  nequaquam  se  esse  satiatum.  Jubet  illos  die* 
udere,  eC  candelabram  relinquere.    Sic  lUi  turn  inanes  ad  AAtiocbum  revertttDtiir. 
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that  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his 
curiosity  was  not  yet  sufficiently  gratified.  He  then  bade 
them  go  home,  and  leave  the  candelabrum  with  him.  They 
accordingly  returned  without  it. 

The  *  king  was  uot  alarmed  at  first*  and  had  no  suspicion  :^ 
one  day,  two  days,  several  days  passed,  and  the  candelabrum 
was  not  brought  home.  The  prince  therefore  sent  to  demand 
it  of  the  praetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the  next  day ;  but  it  was  not 
returned  then.  At  length  he  applied  in  person  to  him  and 
prayed  him  to  restore  it.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  That  very 
candelabrum,  which,  he  knew  from  the  prince  himself,  was  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  for  the  great  Jupiter  and 
the  Roman  people,  Verres  earnestly  entreated  the  prince  to 
give  him.  Antiochus  excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he 
had  made  to  consecrate  it  to  Jupiter,  and  the  judgment  which 
the  many  nations  that  had  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  work- 
manship of  it,  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  designed,  would  pass 
upon  such  an  action :  the  prsetor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the 
sharpest  terms ;  but  when  he  saw  his  menaces  had  no  more  effect 
than  his  entreaties,  he  ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province 
before  night ;  and  alleged  for  his  reason,  that  he  had  received 
advice  from  good  hands  that  pirates  from  Syria  were  about  to 
had  in  Sicily. 

The  f  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  square,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  nume* 
rous  assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  calling  the  gods  and  men 

*  Rex  primo  nihil  metuere,  nihil  siispicari.  Dies  unui,  alter,  plures :  non  referri. 
Tom  mittit  rex  ad  istum,  si  sibi  videatur,  ut  reddat.  Jubet  iste  posterius  ad  se  re- 
verti.  Minim  illi  videri.  Mittit  iterum :  non  redditur.  Ipse  hominem  appellat : 
rof^at  ut  reddat.  Os  bominis  insignemque  impudentiam  cognoscite.  Quod  sciret, 
qaodque  ex  ipso  rege  audisset,  in  Capitolio  esse  ponendum  ;  quod  Jovi  Opt  Max. 
quod  populo  Rom.  senrari  videret,  id  sibi  ut  donaret,  rogare  et  rehementer  petere 
CGspit.  Cum  ille  se  religione  Jovis  Capitolini  et  hominum  existimatione  impediri 
diceret,  quddmultse  nationes  testes  essent  illius  opens  ac  rauneris:  iste  homini  mi- 
nari  acerrimd  coepit.  Ubi  videt  eum  nihilo  magis  minis  quam  precibus  permoveri, 
rppentd  hominem  de  provincia  jubet  ante  noctem  discedere.  Ait  se  comperisse,  ex 
ejus  regno  piratas  in  Siciliam  esse  venturos. 

f  Rex  maximo  conventu  Sjracusis,  in  foro,  flens,  deos  hominesque  contestans, 
clamare  coepit,  candelabrum  factum  e  gemmis,  quod  in  Capitolium  missurus  e«et, 
quod  in  templo  clarissimo,  populo  Rom.  monumentum  suae  societatis  amicttiipque 
esse  voluisset,  id  sibi  C.  Verrem  abstulisse.  De  caeteris  operibus  ex  auro  et  gcmmis, 
quae  sua  penes  ilium  essent,  se  non  laborare:  hoc  sibi  eripi  miserum  esse  et  indig 
num.  Id  etsi  antea  jam,  mcnte  et  cogitatione  sua  fratrisque  sui,  consecratam  esset ; 
tamen  tum  se  in  illo  conventu  civium  Romanorum  dare,  donare,  dicare,  consecrare, 
Jovi  Opt.  Blax.  tastemque  ipsum  Jovem  suas  voluntatis  ac  religionis  adbibere. 
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to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from  him  a  candelabnim  of 
gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple 
of  his  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Roman  people.  That  he 
cared  little,  and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other  vessels  of  gold 
and  the  jewels  which  Verres  had  got  from  him ;  but  that  to  see 
that  candelabrum  taken  from  him  by  violence,  was  a  misfortune 
and  an  afiront  that  made  him  inconsolable.  That  though  by 
his  intention,  and  that  of  his  brother,  that  candelabrum  was  al« 
ready  consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  however,  he  offered,  presented, 
dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  who  heard  him,  and  called  Jupiter  to 
witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his 
intentions. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  being  returned  into  Asia,  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne :   he  reigned  over  part  of  the      a.  m. 
country  for  the  space  of  four  years.     Pompey  de-    ao^jlc. 
prive<l  him  of  his  kingdom  during  the  war  against       ^* 
Mithridates,  and  reduced  Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

What  must  foreign  nations  think,  and  how  odious  must  the 
name  of  Roman  be  to  them,  when  they  he^nl  it  told,  that  in  a 
Roman  province  a  king  had  been  so  grossly  injured  by  the 
praetor  himself ;  a  guest  plundered,  an  ally  and  friend  of  the 
Roman  people  driven  away  with  the  highest  indignity  and  vio- 
lence! And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  in  this  place, 
was  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  was  the  crime  of  almost  all  the 
magistrates  sent  by  Rome  into  the  provinces ;  a  crime  which 
the  senate  and  people  seemed  to  approve,  and  of  which  they 
made  themselves  equally  guilty  by  their  weak  and  abject  con- 
nivance. *  We  *  have  seen  for  several  years,'  says  the  same 
Cicero,  in  another  of  his  Orations  against  Verres,  '  and  have 
suffered  in  silence  the  wealth  of  all  nations  to  be  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.     Athens,  Pei^mus, 

*  Pttimur  mulios  jam  annos  et  silemus,  ciUm  Ttdeamus  ad  paucos  homines  omoes 
omnium  nationum  pocuniaa  pervenisse.  Quod  eo  magis  ferre  aequo  aoimo  atque 
concedera  videmur,  quia  nemo  istorum  diuimulat,  nemo  laborat,  ut  obscura  sua^  cu- 
piditas  esse  videatur.  Uhi  pecunias  exteranim  nat.onum  esse  arbitramini,  quibus 
nunc  omnes  egent,  cum  Atheoas,  Pergamum,  Cyzicum,  Miletum,  Chium,  Saaum, 
toUm  denique  Asiam,  Acbaiam,  Gnectam,  Siciliam,  jam  in  paucis  TiHis  incluMs  eaac 
vidMtis.     Cic.  m  fVr.  tUi.  de  9i^.  n.  125,  126. 

VOL.  VI.  g 
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Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chios,  Samos,  in  short,  all  Asia,  Achnia, 
Greece,  Sicily,  are  now  enclosed  in  some  of  the  country  houses 
of  those  rich  and  unjust  plunderers,  whilst  money  is  universally 
a  prodigious  rarity  every  where  else.  And  we  have  just  reason 
to  believe,  that  we  ourselves  connive  at  all  these  flagrant  and 
terrible  disorders,  since  those  who  commit,  take  no  manner 
of  pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  thefts  and  de- 
predations from  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the  public' 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon 
occasioned  its  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  i&y 
opinion,  to  consider  in  this  manner  the  failings  and  vices 
that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  their  causes  and  effects, 
to  enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retirements,  (if  I  may 
use  that  expression,)  to  study  closely  the  characters  and 
dispositions  of  those  who  govern,  is  a  much  more  important 
part  of  history,  than  that  which  only  treats  of  sieges^  battles, 
and  conquests :  to  which,  however,  we  must  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaens  in  Judaea  had  always 
been  involved  in  troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the 
powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees,  that  continually  opposed 
him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  governed  by  them.     His  death  ^  did  not  put  an  end  to  those 

A  M.      disorders.     Alexandra,  his  wife,  was  appointed  su- 

An?j!'c.   preme  administratrix  of  the  nation  according  to  the 

"^       king's  last  will.     She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus 

to  be  acknowledged  high-priest.     The  Pharisees  continually 

persisted  in  persecuting  those  who  had  been  their  enemies  in 

A.  M.     the  late  reign.     That  princess,  at  her  death,  had  ap- 

An?j!c.  pointed  Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir;  but  Aristobulus, 
^^'       his  younger  brother,  had  the  strongest  party,  and 
took  his  place. 

Nothing  °  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be 
^  M^      seen  on  all  sides.    In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians,  weary 

AntiTc.    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^S  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and  expelled 

^-       him,  and  called  in   Ptolemy   Auletes.     He  was  a 

bastard  of  Lathyrus,  who  never  had  a  legitimate  son.     He  was 

surnamed  Auletes^  that  is  to  say,  '  the  player  upon  the  flute,' 

"  Joseph,  Anliq.  1.  xiii.  c.  23,  24 ;  de  BeU.  Judme,  'u4,kc. 

"  Sueton.  in  Jui.  Ctet.  c.  11.   TVogus,  in  Prai,  xxxix.  Appiao.  m  ARthritUi.  p.  251. 
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because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon  playing  well  upon 
that  instrument,  that  he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public 
games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid 
of  him:  Pompey  would  not  interfere  in  his  affairs,  because 
they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That  prince  retired  to 
Tyre,  to  wait  there  a  more  favourable  conjuncture. 

But  none  offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after.  Before 
his  death  he  made  a  will^  by  which  he  declared  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  The  succession  was  important,  and  included 
all  the  dominions  Alexander  had  possessed,  and  to  which  he 
had  retained  a  lawful  right,  of  which  the  violence  he  had  sus 
tained  could  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was  taken  into  con*» 
sideration  by  the  senate.^  Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus^  of  which  the  testator  had  been  sovereign,  and  which 
he  had  bequeathed  in  favour  of  the  Roman  people.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senators  did  not  approve  this  advice.  They  had 
very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  had  been  left 
them  by  the  will  of  Nicomedes ;  and  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya, 
which  had  been  also  given  them  by  that  of  Apion ;  and  they  had 
reduced  all  those  countries  into  Roman  provinces.  They  were 
afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
in  virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that  their  facility  in  accumulating 
provinces  upon  provinces,  might  alienate  men's  minds  from 
them,  and  indicate  and  express  too  clearly  a  fixed  design  to 
engross  in  the  same  manner  all  other  states.  They  believed, 
besides,  that  this  enterprise  might  involve  them  in  another 
war,  which  would  embarrass  'them  very  much,  whilst  they  had 
that  with  Mithridates  upon  their  hands.  So  that  they  con- 
tented themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  all  the  effects 
which  Alexander  had  at  his  death  to  be  brought  from  Tyre, 
and  did  not  meddle  with  the  rest  of  his  estates.  This  proceed 
ing  sufficiently  implied,  that  they  did  not  renounce  the  will,  as 
the  sequel  will  fully  explain. 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the  Roman 
people  by.  will ;  a  very  singular  custom,  and  almost  unheard-of 

•  Cicer.  Oral.  ii.  in  Buiimm.  n.  41—^3. 
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m  all  other  history,  which  undoubtedly  does  great  honour  to 
those  in  whose  Favour  it  was  established.  The  usual  methods 
of  extending  the  bounds  of  a  state,  are  war,  victory,  and  con- 
quest. But  with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are 
those  methods  attended,  and  how  much  devastation  and  blood 
must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force  of  arms  ?  In  this 
there  is  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither  tears  nor 
blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legitimate  increase  of 
power,  the  simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection 
here  has  nothing  of  violence  to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from 
the  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the 
name  nor  appearance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on 
that  account ;  I  mean  seduction :  when,  to  obtain  the  suffrages 
of  a  people,  undermining  arts,  indirect  means,  secret  artifices, 
and  great  donations  of  money,  are  employed  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  credit  and  authority  in 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  which  the 
principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there  was  no  visible 
trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with  princes,  and  which,  so  far 
from  making  any  scruple  of  it,  they  imagine  for  their  glory. 

Attalus,  who  was  tjie  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ap- 
pointed the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any 
strict  union  with  that  republic  during  the  short  time  he  reigned. 
As  for  Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  Romans,  far 
from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  his  dominions, 
renounced  it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  and  would  not  accept  the  inheritance  afterwards,  till 
they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  it  against  their  will.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  employed  any  solicitations,  either 
public  or  private,  towards  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  or 
Ptolemy  Alexander,  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives  then  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this 
manner  ?  First,  gratitude :  the  house  of  Attalus  was  indebted 
for  all  its  splendour  to  the  Romans  ;  Nicomedes  had  been  de- 
fended by  them  against  Mithridates :  and  next,  love  fbr  their 
people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them, 
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and  the  idea  they  entertained  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  mo- 
deration of  the  Roman  people.  They  died  without  children 
or  lawful  successors;  for  bastards  were  not  looked  upon  as 
such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  divisions  and  civil 
wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  king,  of  which 
Egypt  and  Syria  supplied  them  with  dreadful  examples. 
They  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  tranquillity  and  happiness 
enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  nations  under  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  people. 

A  prince,  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but  three 
things  to  choose :  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom ;  to  restore  to  his  subjects  their 
entire  liberty,  by  instituting  republican  government;  or  to 
give  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of 
the  great  would  not  fail  to  excite,  and  continue  with  heat  and 
fury:  and  the  prince's  love  for  his  subjects  induced  him  to 
spare  them  misfortunes  as  fatal  as  they  would  be  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  second  choice  was  impracticable* 
There  are  many  nations,  whose  genius,  manners,  characters, 
and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit  their  being  formed  into  repub- 
lics. They  are  not  capable  of  that  uniform  equality,  that 
dependence  upon  mute  laws,  which  do  not  make  an  impression 
on  their  senses.  They  are  made  for  monarchy;  and  every 
other  kind  of  government  is  incompatible  with  the  natural 
frame  of  their  minds.  Cyrenaica,  which  has  a  share  in  the 
present  question,  is  a  proof  of  this ;  and  all  ages  and  climates 
supply  us  with  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

A  prince  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more  wisely 
than  to  leave  his  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection  of  a 
people,  feared  and  respected  by  the  whole  universe,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  defending  them  from  the  unjust  and  violent 
attempts  of  their  neighbours.  How  many  civil  divisions,  and 
bloody  discords,  did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testamentary 
disposition  P  This  appears  from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  Romans,  out  of  a  noble  disinterestedness,  having  refused 
the  legacy  which  the  king  had  bequeathed  to  them  at  his 
death,  that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its 
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own  will,  gives  itself  up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Torn  by  a 
thousand  factions,  exasperated  almost  to  madness  against  each 
other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suffered  many  years  the 
most  incredible  calamities ;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to 
pray,  and  in  some  manner  to  force,  the  Romans  to  vouchsafe 
to  take  the  government  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than 
prevent,  and  that  advantageously  for  his  people,  what  must 
necessarily  have  happened  sooner  or  later.  Was  there  ^ny  city 
or  state  capable  of  making  head  against  the  Romans  ?  Could 
it  be  expected,  that  a  kingdom,  especially  when  the  royal  Gsunily 
was  extinct,  could  support  itself,  and  its  independence,  long 
against  them  ?  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity,  therefore, 
for  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  people ;  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  soften  the  yoke  by  a 
voluntary  subjection.  For  they  made  a  great  difference  between 
those  nations  who  submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and 
protectors,  and  those  who  only  yielded  to  them  out  of  force, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and  being  compelled,  by 
reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  conqueror.  We  have 
seen  with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal 
persons  of  the  nation,  and  after  them  the  Achaeans,  were  treated ; 
especially  during  the  first  years  of  their  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  all  foreign  yokes  none  ever  was  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Romans.  Scarce  could  its  weight  be  perceived  by 
those  who  bore  it  The  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Roman 
empire,  even  under  the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a 
means  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy 
upon  private  persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society.  Most  of  the 
cities  were  governed  by  their  ancient  laws,  had  always  their 
own  magistrates,  and  wanted  very  little  of  enjoying  entire 
liberty.  They  were  by  that  means  secured  from  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  misfortunes  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  which 
had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republic  of  Greece  in 
the  times  of  their  ancestors.  So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be 
great  gainers  in  ransoming  themselTes  from  these  inconve 
niences  by  some  diminution  of  their  liberty. 


■^ 
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It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  very  much  from 
the  avarice  of  their  governors.  But  those  were  only  transient 
evils,  which  had  no  long  effects,  and  to  which  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  a  worthy  successor  applied  a  speedy  redress ;  and 
which,  after  all,  were  not  comparable  to  the  disorders  with 
which  the  wars  of  the  Athenianst  Thebans,  and  Lacedsemonians, 
against  each  other,  were  attended ;  and  still  less  to  the  vio- 
lences and  ravages  occasioned  in  many  cities  and  states,  by  the 
insatiable  avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  tyrants. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
princes,  of  leaving  their  dominions  to  the  Romans  after  their 
death,  is,  that  their  people  never  exclaimed  against  that  dis- 
position, nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their  own  accord,  to 
prevent  its  taking  effect 

I  do  not  pretend  to  exculpate  the  Romans  entirely  in  this 
place,  nor  to  justify  their  conduct  in  all  things.  I  have  suffi- 
ciently animadverted  upon  the  interested  views  and  political 
motives  which  influenced  their  actions,  I  only  say,  that  the 
Roman  government,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  sub- 
mitted voluntarily  to  them,  was  gentle,  humane,  equitable, 
advantageous  to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their  peace 
and  tranquillity.  There  were  indeed  some  individual  oppress- 
ors, who  made  the  Roman  people  authorize  the  most  flagrant 
injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  an  example:  but  there 
was  always  in  that  republic  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
xealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rose  up  against  those  vio- 
lences, and  declared  loudly  for  justice.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  in  the  a&ir  of  Cyprus,  which  it  is  now  time  to 
relate. 

^  Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against 
whom  he  had  been  sent.  He  caused  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus, 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  be  desired  in  his  name  to  send 
him  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  That  prince,  who  was  a  kind 
of  prodigy  in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him  only  two  talents.  The 
pirates  chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without  ransom,  than  to 
take  so  small  a  one. 

His  thoughts  were  bent  upon  being  revenged  on  that  king  as 

P  smb.  1.  xiv.  p.  684. 
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^  II  noon  as  possible.  He  had  found  means  to  get  himself 
A^^c.  cl^^^  tribune  of  the  people ;  an  important  office, 
^'  which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  use  of 
it  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.  He  pretended  that  thai 
prince  had  no  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been 
left  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of  Alexander,,  who  died  at 
Tyre.  It  was  determined,  in  consequence,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  appertained 
to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  that  donation,  and  Clodius  accord- 
ingly obtained  an  order  of  the  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy,  and  to  confiscate  all  his  effects. 
To  put  so  unjust  an  order  in  execution,  he  had  sufficient  influ* 
ence  and  address  to  cause  the  justest  of  all  the  Romans  to  be 
elected,  I  mean  Cato,  whom  he  *  removed  from  the  republic, 
under  the  pretext  of  so  honourable  a  commission,  that  he  might 
not  find  in  him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and  criminal  designs 
which  he  was  meditating.  Cato  was  therefore  sent  into  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who  well 
deserved  that  disgrace,  says  an  historian,  for  his  many  irregu- 
larities  ;  as  if  a  man's  vices  sufficiently  authorized  the  seizure 
of  all  his  property. 

Cato,4  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire 
peaceably ;  and  promised  him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him 
the  high  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  considerable  to  enable  him 
to  subsist  honourably.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He 
was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the 
power  of  the  Romans ;  but  could  not  resolve,  after  having  worn 
a  crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private  person.  Determined  there- 
fore to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  he  embarked  with  all  his 
treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  design  was  to  have  holes  bored 
in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  him  and  all 
his  riches.  But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
though  he  persisted  constantly  in  the  resolution  of  dying  him- 
self, he  had  not  courage  to  include  his  innocent  and  well- 

4  Plut.  in  Caio,  p.  776. 

*  P.  Clodius  in  senatu  sub  honorificontiiisimo  tituio  M.  Catonem  a  rep.  relegaTit. 
Quippe  legem  tulit,  ut  is — mitteretur  in  insulam  Cypnim,  ad  spoliandam  re^o  Pto- 
lemsttRi,  omnibus  morum  vitiis  earn  contumeliam  meritum.    Veil.  Paterc.  L  li.  c.  45. 
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hebved  treasure8  Id  his  ruin ;  and  thereby  *  showed  Uiat  he 
loved  them  better  than  he  did  himself: — ^king  of  Cyprus  mdeed 
in  title,  but  in  fact,  the  mean  slave  of  his  money.  He  returned 
to  shore,  and  replaced  his  gold  in  his  magazines,  after  which  he 
poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  whole  to  his  enemies.  Cato 
carried  those  treasures  the  following  year  to  Rome.  The  sum 
was  so  large  that  in  the  greatest  triumphs  the  like  had  scarce 
ever  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  makc^  it 
amount  to  almost  seven  thousand  talents  (one  million  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.)  Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious 
effects  and  furniture  to  be  sold  publicly ;  reserving  to  himself 
only  a  picture  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  the  senti* 
ments  of  which  sect  he  followed. 

The  Roman  people  here  throw  off  the  mask,  and  show  them- 
selves not  such  as  they  had  been  in  the  glorious  ages  of  the 
republic,  full  of  contempt  for  riches  and  of  esteem  for  poverty, 
but  such  as  they  were  become,  after  that  gold  and  silver  had 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  generals.  Never 
was  any  thing  more  capable  of  disgracing  and  reproaching  the 
Romans  than  this  last  action,  f  *  llie  Roman  people,'  says 
Cicero,  '  instead  of  making  it  their  honour,  and  almost  a  duty, 
as  formerly,  to  reestablish  the  kings  (heir  enemies  whom  they 
had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their  ally, 
or  at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  republic,  who  had  never 
done  them  any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of 
our  generals  had  ever  receive<l  the  least  complaint,  who  enjoyed 
the  dominions  left  him  by  his  ancestors  in  tranquillity,  plun- 
dered on  a  sudden  without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects 
sold  by  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  same 
Roman  people.     This,'  continues  Cicero,  *  shows  other  kings, 

*  Procttl  dubio  hie  non  possedit  divitias,  sed  &  divitiu  poMessus  est;  titulo  rex 
iofiulae,  animo  pecuniae  miserabile  mancipium.     Val.  Max. 

t  Ptolemaius  rex,  si  uondum  socius,  at  noo  hostis,  pacatus,  quietus,  fretus  imperio 
popttli  Rom.,  regno  paterno  atque  a^ilo,  regali  otic  perfruebattir.  De  hoc  nihil  cogi- 
tante,  nihil  suspicante,  est  rogatum,  ut  sedens  cuni  purpart  et  sceptro  et  illis  iiisigni- 
bus  r^is,  prseconi  publico  subjiceretur,  et  imperante  populo  Rom.,  qui  eliam  victis 
bello  regibus  legna  reddere  con&uevit,  rex  amicus,  nuU4  injuria  eommemorati,  nullis 
repetitis  rebus,  cum  bonis  omnibus  publicaretur — -^-Cypnus  miser,  qui  semper  socius, 
semper  amicus  fuit ;  de  quo  nulla  unquam  suspicio  durior  aut  ad  senatum,  aut  ad 
imperatores  nostros  allata  est:  vivus  (ut  aiunt)  est  et  videns,  cum  victu  et  vestitu 
sue,  pohlieatus.  En  cur  cdeteri  reges  stabilem  esse  suam  fortunam  arbitrantur,  cum 
hoc  ulins  funesti  anni  perdito  exemplo  videant,  per  tribunum  aliquem  se  fKMrtunis  spo* 
liari  (posse)  et  regno  omni  nudari.     Cic.  Orat.  pro  Sejrtio.  n.  57. 
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upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their  security:  from  this  fatal 
example  they  learn,  that  amongst  us,  there  needs  only  the  secret 
intrigue  of  some  seditious  tribune,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
thrones,  and  to  plunder  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their 
fortunes.' 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  justest  ana 
roost  upright  man  of  those  times,  (but  what  was  the  most 
shining  virtue  and  justice  of  the  Pagans?)  should  lend  his 
name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an  injustice.  Cicero,  who 
had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct 
openly,  shows,  however,  in  the  same  oration  which  I  have  now 
cited,  but  in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  under  the 
appearance  of  excusing  him,  how  much  he  had  dishonoured 
himself  by  that  action. 

During  Cato*s  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I 
reserve  for  a  following  book  the  history  of  that  prince,  which 
merits  particular  attention. 
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The  twenty-first  Book  is  divided  into  three  articles,  which  are 
all  abridgements:  the  first,  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the 
reign  of  Aristobulus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  second^ 
of  the  history  of  the  Parthians,  from  the  establishment  of  that 
empire  to  the  defeat  of  Crassus ;  the  third,  of  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  annexing  of  that  kingdom  to 
the  Roman  empire* 

Article  I.. 

Abridobment  of  the  Hibtort  of  the  Jews,  from  Aristo- 
bulus, Son  of  Htrcanus,  who  first  assumed  the  Title  of 
KiNOfe  TO  THE  Reign  of  Herod  thb  Great,  the  Idumaan.— 
As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  intermixed  with  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  I  have  taken  care,  as  occasion 
ofiered,  to  relate  those  circumstances  of  it  which  were  most 
necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  what 
remains  of  that  history,  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The 
historian  Josephus,  who  is  in  every  one's  hands,  will  satisfy  the 
laudable  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully 
informed.  Dean  Prideaux,  of  whom  I  have  here  made  much 
use,  may  be  also  consulted  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Sect.  I.     Rbiqn  of  Ari stobulus  the  First,  which  lasted 

A.  M.     TWO  Years. — ^  Hyrcanas,  high-priest  and  prince  of 

A^.  c.  the  Jews,  had  left  five  sons  at  his  death.     The  first 

^^       was  Aristobalus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the  third 

Alexander  Jannseus,  the  fourth's  name  is  unknown.     The  fifth 

was  called  Absalom. 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  His  father  in  the  high- 
priesthood  and  temporal  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him- 
self well  established,  he  assumed  die  diadem  and  title  of  king, 
which  none  of  those  who  had  governed  Judiea  since  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  had  done  besides  himself.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times  seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were 
weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles  and  civil  wars, 
little  secure  upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themselves 
long  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Rdmans  were 
much  inclined  to  authorize  the  dismembering  and  dividing  the 
dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings,  in  order  to  weaken  and  keep 
them  low  in  comparison  with  themselves.  Besides,  it  was 
natural  for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and 
acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  assured 
and  uninterrupted  establishment  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  amongst  its  neigh- 
bours. 

Aristobulus's  mother,  in  virtue  of  Hyrcanus's  will,  pretended 
to  the  government ;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and 
put  her  in  prison,  where  he  caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death. 
With  respect  to  his  brothers,  as  he  very  much  loved  Antigo- 
nus  the  eldest  of  them,  he  gave  him  at  first  a  share  in  the 
government  He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison,  and  kept 
them  there  during  his  life. 

^When   Aristobulus   had   fully  possessed   himself  of  the 

^  j^      Huthority  which  his  father  had  enjoyed,  he  entered 

A«??.*c.   »"^o  *  w"*  w**  ^^^  Ituraeans ;  and  after  having  sub- 

i<»-      jected  the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to 

embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyrcanus  had  compelled  the  Idumseans 

some  years  before.     He  gave  them  the  alternative,  either  to 

be  circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit  their 

•  Joseph.  Antij.  I.  xiti,  c.  19j  de  Betl.  Jud.  I.  i.  c.  3.  *  Ibii 
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country  and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.  They  chose  to  stay 
and  comply  with  what  was  required  of  them,  and  thus  were 
incorporated  with  the  Jews,  both  as  to  spirituals  and  temporals. 
This  practice  became  a  fundamental  majfcim  with  the  Asmo- 
neans.  It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  at 
that  time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force,  and  which 
ought  not.  to  be  received  but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion 
Itursea,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  people  in  question,  formed 
part  of  Coele^Syria,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel,  be- 
tween the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  and  the  territory  of  Damascus. 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Itureea  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  bro- 
ther Antigonus,  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  he  had  begun. 
The  queen  and  her  cabal,  who  envied  Antigonus  the  king's 
favour,  took  advantage  of  this  illness,  to  prejudice  the  king 
against  him  by  false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus 
soon  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  successes  by  which  he 
had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of  triumph. 
The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  then  celebrating.  He  went  directly 
to  the  temple  with  his  guards,  completely  armed  as  he  had 
entered  the  city,  without  giving  himself  time  to  change  any 
part  of  his  equipage.  This  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
with  the  king;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him,  sent 
him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible ;  conceiving,  that  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof 
of  some  bad  design  ;  and  in  that  case  he  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aristobulus,  was  gained 
by  the  queen  and  her  cabal,  and  told  him  the  order  quite 
differently ;  that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed 
as  he  was.  Antigonus  went  directly  to  wait  on  him ;  and  the 
guards  who  saw  him  come  in  his  arms,  obeyed  their  orders, 
and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was 
keenly  afiected  with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  death.  Tor- 
mented with  remorse  of  conscience  for  this  murder,  and  that 
of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable  life,  and  expired  at  last  in 
anguish  and  despair. 
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Sect.  II.     Rkign  of  Alexander  Jannjbus,  which  con- 

A.  M.      TiNUED  TWENTY-sEVEN  Years. — ®  Salome,  the  wife  of 
A^'c.   Aristobulus,  immediately  after  his  death,  took  the 

.105.  three  princes  out  of  the  prison  into  which  they  had 
been  put  by  her  husband.  Alexander  JannsBus,  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  was  crowned.  He  put  his  next  brother  to  death, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  As  for 
the  third,  named  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tranquillity  as  a 
private  person,  he  granted  him  his  favour,  and  protected  him 
during  his  whole  life.  ^  No  more  is  said  of  him,  than  that  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Aristobulus  the  youngest  son 
of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  served  him  against  the 
Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  was  made 
prisoner  forty-two  years  after,  when  the  temple  was  taken  by 
Pompey. 

Whilst  all  this  was  passing,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom 
Grypus  reigned  at  Antioch,  and  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum  at 
Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon  each  other,  although  they 
were  brothers.  Cleopatra,  and  Alexander  the  youngest  of  her 
sons,  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy  Jjathyrus  the  eldest,  in 
Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  had  set  a  strong 
army  on  foot,  which  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege 
of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  having  made  himself 
master  of  that  city,  he  took  several  other  very  strong  places, 
situated  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  But  not  being 
sufficiently  upon  his  guard  on  his  return,  he  was  beaten  by  the 
enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand  men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  had 
taken,  and  his  own  baggage.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the  shame  with  which 
it  was  attended.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to  see,  that 
many  people,  instead  of  lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a  ma- 
iignant  joy  in  it.  For  since  the  quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  witbihe 
Pharisees,  they  had  always  been  the  enemies  of  his  house,  and 

•  Joseph.  Jntiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  20 ;  de  Belt.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  3. 
'  Ibid.  Aniiq.  I.  xiv.  c.  8. 
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especially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn  almost 
the  whole  people  into  their  party,  they  had  so  strongly  preju- 
diced and  inflamed  them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders 
and  commotions  with  which  his  whole  reign  was  embroiled, 
flowed  from  this  source. 

This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  seize 
Kaphia  and  Anthedon,  when  he  saw  the  coast  of  a.  m.  smm. 
Gaza  without  defence,  after  the  departure  of  Lathynis.       loo.' 

Those  two  posts,  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gaza, 
kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed 
when  he  attacked  them.  He  had  never  forgiven  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gaza  for  calling  in  I^alhyrus  against  him,  and  giving 
him  troops,  which  had  contributed  to  his  gaining  the  fatal 
battle  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  he  earnestly  sought  alt  occasions  to 
avenge  himself  upon  them. 

As  soon  as  his  afiairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous 
army  to  besiege  their  city.    ApoUodorus,  the  governor     ^  ^^^ 
of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whole  year  with  a  valour  Antfjf c. 
and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation.       ^- 
His  own  brother  Lysimachus  could  not  see  his  glory  without 
envy ;  and  that  base  passion  induced  him  to  assassi-     a.  m. 
nate  the  governor.     That  wretch  afterwards  asso-  ABt?'c. 
dated  with  some  others  as  abandoned  as  himself,  and        ^• 
surrendered  the  city  to  Alexander.     Upon  his  entrance,  it  was 
thought  by  his  behaviour  and  the  orders  which  he  gave,  that 
be  intended  to  use  his  victory  with  clemency  and  moderation. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  with 
permission  to  kill,  plunder,  and  destroy  ;  and  immediately  all 
the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was  exercised  upon  that 
unfortunate  city.     The  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  him  very  dear. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  defended  themselves  like  men  in 
despair,  and  killed  almost  as  many  of  his  people  as  they  were 
themselves.     But  at  length  he  satiated  hb  brutal  revenge,  and 
reduced  that  ancient  and  &mous  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.     This  war  employed  him  a 
year. 

Some  time  after  the  people  afironted  him  in  the  most  heinous 
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manner.*  At  the  feast  of  bernacles,  whilst  he  was  in  the 
A.  M.  temple  offering  the  solemn  sacrifice,  in  quality  of 
A^.'c.  high-priest,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  they 
^'  tlirew  lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thousand 
injurious  names,  and  amongst  the  rest  giving  him  that  of  *  Slave ;' 
a  reproach  which  sufficiently  argued,  that  they  looked  upon  him 
as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  a  conse- 
quence of  what  Eleazar  had  presumed  to  advance ;  that  the 
mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  been  a  captive.  These  indignities 
enraged  Alexander  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  attacked  those 
insolent  people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  killed 
six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews  were  dis- 
affected towards  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  person  any 
longer  to  them,  and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard,  whom 
he  caused  to  come  from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  he 
formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  who  attended  him  every 
where. 

When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which   had  been  raised 

A  M.      against  him  a  little  appeased  by  the  terror  of  the 

Aiuf  j*'c    "^^v^nge  he   had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms 

^-       against  the  enemy  abroad.     After  having  obtained 

some  advantages  over  them,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  wherein 

he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  escaped  himself  with 

great  difficulty.    At  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed 

A.  M.      at  this  defeat,  revolted  against  him.     They  flattered 

Anuf'c.   themselves,   that   they   should'  find   him   so   much 

weakened  and  dejected  by  his  late  loss,  that  they 

should  jcxperience  no  difficulty  in  completing  his  destruction, 

which  they  had  so  long  desired.      Alexander,  who  wanted 

neither  application   nor  valour,  and  who  besides  had  a  more 

than  common  capacity,  soon  found  troops  to  oppose  them.     A 

civil  war  endued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  continued 

six  years,  and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties. 

The  rebels  were  beaten  and  defeated  upon  many  occasions. 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  wherein  many  of  them  had 

A.  M.  8018.  shut  themselves  up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to 

86.'  '    Jerusalem,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified  in 

*  Joseph.  Jntiq  1.  xiii.  c.  21. 
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one  day.  When  Ihey  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  brought  out,  and  to  have 
their  throats  cut  before  their  faces.  During  this  cruel 
execution,  the  king  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a 
place  from  whence  they  saw  all  that  passed ;  and  this  sight 
was  to  him  and  them  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Horrid  gratification  I  This  civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that 
it  lasted,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men 
on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many 
other  foreign  expeditions  with  very  great  success.  Upon  his 
return  to  Jerusalem,  he  abandoned  himself  to  intemperance 
and  excess  of  wine,  which  brought  a  quartan  ague  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-seven. 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcauus  and  Aristobulus ;  but  he  decreed 
by  his  will,  that  Alexandra  his  wife  should  govern     ^  ^ 
the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choose  which  of  her  An??c. 
sons  she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her.  ^' 

Sect.  HI.     Reign  of  Alexandra,  the  Wife  of  Alex- 
ander Jann^us,  which   continued  nine  Years.     ^  i^ 
Hyrcanus  hbr  eldest  Son  is  High-Priest  dur-  ^„^*c. 
iNG  that  Time. — ^'According  to  the  advice  of  her       '^• 
husband,  Alexandra  submitted  herself  and  her  children  to  the 
power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  them,  that  in  doing  so, 
she  acted  only  in  conformity  to  the  last  will  of  her  husband. 

By  this  step  she  so  well  conciliated  them,  that,  forgetting 
their  hatred  for  the  dead,  though  they  had  carried  it  during 
his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  changed  it  on  a  sudden  into 
respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory;  and  instead  of  the 
invectives  and  reproaches  which  they  had  always  abundantly 
vented  against  him,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises  and  pane- 
gyrics, wherein  they  exalted  immoderately  the  great  actions  of 
Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  aggrandized,  and  its 
power,  honour,  and  credit,  much  augmented.  By  this  means 
they  brought  over  the  people  so  efiectually,  whom  till  then 
they  had  always  irritated  against  him,  that  they  celebrated  his 

JoMph.  jiHiiq,  \.  xiii.  c.  23,  24 ;  de  BeU.  Jud.  I.  i.  e.  4 
Vol.  VI.  » 
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funeial  with  greater  pomp  and  magnificence  than  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  Alexandra,  according  to  the  intent  of 
his  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of  the  nation. 
We  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to 
the  power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees  was  with  them  a  substitute 
for  every  kind  of  merit,  and  made  all  failings,  and  even  crimes, 
disappear  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  which  is 
very  common  with  those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she  caused 
her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  received  as  high-priest :  he  was 
then  near  thirty-three  years  of  age.  According  to  her  promise, 
she  gave  the  administration  of  all  important  affairs  to  the 
Pharisees.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  repeal  the  decree, 
by  which  John  Hyrcanus,  father  of  the  two  last  kings,  had 
abolished  all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which  were  after- 
wards more  generally  received  than  ever.  They  persecuted 
with  great  cruelty  all  those  who  had  declared  themselves  their 
enemies  in  the  preceding  reigns,  without  the  queen's  being  able 
to  prevent  them ;  because  she  had  tied  up  her  own  hands,  by 
putting  herself  into  those  of  the  Pharisees.  She  had  seen  in 
her  husband's  time  what  a  civil  war  was,  and  the  infinite  mis- 
fortunes with  which  it  is  attended.  She  was  afraid  of  kindling 
a  new  one ;  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it, 
than  by  giving  way  to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and 
inexorable  men,  she  believed  it  necessary  to  suffer  a  less  evil, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  greater. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head  may  contribute  very 
much  to  our  having  a  right  notion  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  of  the  characters  of  those  who  governed  it. 

'  The  Pharisees  still  continued  their  persecutions  against 
^  K      those  who  had  opposed  them  under  the  late  king. 

jJ^y.c.  I^^y  made  them  accountable  for  all  the  cruelties 
'^'  and  fiiults  with  which  they  thought  proper  to  blacken 
his  memory.  They  had  already  got  rid  of  mauy  of  their  ene- 
mies, under  this  pretext,  and  invented  every  day  new  articles 
of  accusation  to  destroy  those  who  gave  them  most  umbrage 
amongst  such  as  still  survived. 

The  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  that  there 

ff  JoMph.  Jmiiq.  I.  uil  c.  24 ;  de  BeU.  Jmd.  1.  i.  e.  4. 
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was  no  end  to  these  persecutions,  and  that  their  destruction 
\Taa  sworn,  assembled  at  last,  and  came  in  a  body  to  wait  on 
the  queen,  with  Aristobuhis,  her  second  boo,  at  their  head. 
They  represented  to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late 
king;  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his  wars,  and 
all  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  during  the 
troubles.  That  it  was  very  hard  at  present,  that  under  her 
government,  every  thing  th^y  had  done  for  him  should  be  made 
criminal,  and  they  should  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the 
implacable  hatred  of  their  enemies,  solely  for  their  adherence 
to  herself  and  her  family.  They  implored  her  either  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries ;  or,  if  that  was  not  in  her  power, 
to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  in  order  to  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere :  at  least  they  begged  her  to  put  them  into 
garrisoned  places,  where  they  might  find  some  security  against 
the  violence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
with  the  condition  she  saw  them  in,  and  the  injustice  done 
them  But  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do  for  them  all  she 
desired  ;  for  she  had  given  herself  masters,  by  engaging  to  take 
no  steps  without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How  dangerous 
is  it  to  invest  such  people  with  too  much  authority  I  They 
exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course  of 
justice,  to  suspend  the  inquiries  after  the  culpable ;  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  what  no  government  ought  to  suffer,  and  that 
therefore  they  never  would  accede  to  it.  On  the  other  side, 
the  queen  believed  that  she  ought  not  to*give  her  consent,  that 
the  real  and  faithful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon  their 
country  in  such  a  manner ;  because  she  would  then  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  a  turbulent  faction,  without  any  support,  and  would 
have  no  resource  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resolved  therefore 
upon  the  third  point  they  had  proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed 
them  into  places  where  she  had  garrisons.  She  found  two 
advantages  resulting  from  that  conduct:  the  first  was,  that 
their  enemies  dared  not  attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where 
they  would  have  firms  in  their  hands ;  and  the  second,  that 
they  would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  which  she  could 
rely  upon  occasion  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  queen  Alexandra  fell  sick  of  a  very  dan- 

r2 
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A.  M.  gerous  distemper,  which  brought  her  to  the  point  of 
jJi^c,  death.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  youngest  son, 
^'  saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long  formed 
the  design  of  seizing  the  crown  at  her  death,  he  stole  out  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one  domestic,  and  went  to 
the  places,  in  which,  according  to  a  plan  he  had  given  them, 
the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in  garrison.  He  was 
received  there  with  open  arms,  and  in  fifteen  days  time  twenty- 
two  of  those  towns  and  castles  declared  for  him,  which  put  him 
in  possession  of  almost  all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The  people 
as  well  as  the  army  were  entirely  inclined  to  declare  for  him, 
being  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  governed  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were 
become  insupportable  to  every  one.  They  came  therefore  in 
crowds  from  all  quarters  to  follow  the  standards  of  Aristobulus ; 
m  hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  a  blind  submission 
to  that  sect:  besides  which  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
capacity  necessary  for  so  vigorous  a  design ;  for  he  was  heavy 
and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of  a  very 
mean  capacity. 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  Aristobulus's  party  augmented 
considerably,  they  went  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head  to  repre- 
sent to  the  dying  queen  what  was  going  forward,  and  to 
demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  answered,  that  she  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  in  such  affairs,  and 
that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  However,  she 
appointed  Hyrcanus  her  heir,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  ^as  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  the  Pharisees  used  all  theii  endeavours  to  support  him 
upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quitted  Jerusalem,  they  had 
caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  castle  of  *  Baris,  as  hostages  against  himself. 
^But  seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised  an  army. 
Aristobulus  did  the  same.     A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the 

^  Joseph.  Aniiq.  1.  xiv.c.  1;  tie  BeU,  Jwi.  Li.  c.4. 

*  Baris  wis  a  castle  situate  upon  a  high  rock  without  the  work*  of  the  temple, 
w)iich  were  upon  the  same  rock. 
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qoarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most  part  of  his  troops, 
who  went  over  to  his  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  shat  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris ;  his  partisans 
took  refuge  in  the  temple.  A  short  time  after  they  also  sub- 
mitted to  Aristobulus,  and  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  mth  him. 

Sect.  IV.    Reign  of  Aristobulus  II.,  which  continued 
SIX  Years. — It  was  agreed  by  this  accommodation,     ^  ^ 
that  Aristobulus  should  have  the  crown  and  high-    a^.c. 
priesthood,  and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both       ^^' 
to  hi'm,  and  content  himself  with  a  private  life,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune.     It 
was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  him  to  this ;  for  he  loved  quiet 
and  ease  above  all  things.     Thus  he  quitted  the  government, 
after  having  possessed  it  three  months.     The  tyranny  of  the 
Pharisees  ended  with  his  reign,  after  having  greatly  distressed 
the  Jewish  nation  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
Jannseus. 

The  troubles  of  the  state  were  not  so  soon  appeased :  these 
were  occasioned  by  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Anlipater,  father  of  Herod.     He  was  by 
extraction  an  Idumsean,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as  were  all  the 
Idumseans,  from  the  time  that  Hyrcanus  had  obliged  them  to 
embrace  Judaism.     As  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court 
of  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned 
after  him,  he  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  Hyrcanus  their 
elder  son,  with  the  hope  of  raising  himself  by  his  favour,  when 
he  should  succeed  to  the  crown.     *  But  when  he  saw     a.  bi 
all  his  measures  defeated  by  the  deposition  of  Hyr-   Aifu?"c. 
canus,  and  the  coronation  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom       ®' 
he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his  whole  address  and 
application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne. 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  applied  to 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself. 
After  various  events,  which  I  pass  over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he 
had  recourse  to  Pompey,  who,  on  his  return  from  his  expedi- 

'  Joseph.  AMiiq,  1.  xiv.  c.  2^8 ;  de Beil  JtuLllcb, 
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tion  against  Mithridates,  was  arrived  in  Syria.^  He  there  took 
cognizance  of  the  competition  between  Hyrcanos  and  Aristo- 
buius,  who  repaired  thither  according  to  his  orders^  A  great 
number  of  Jews  went  thither  also,  to  request  that  he  would 
free  them  from  the  government  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
They  represented  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings : 
that  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high- 
priest,  who,  without  any  other  title,  administered  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  constitutions  transmitted  down  to  them 
from  their  forefathers :  that  the  two  brothers  were  indeed  of 
the  sacerdotal  line ;  but  that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the 
government  for  a  new  one,  which  would  enslave  them,  if  not 
remedied. 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly  deprived 
him  of  his  birth-right,  by  usurping  every  thing,  and  leaving  him 
only  a  small  estate  for  his  subsistence.  He  accused  him  also 
of  practising  piracy  at  sea,  and  of  plundering  his  neighbours  by 
land.  And  to  confirm  what  he  alleged  against  him,  he  pro- 
duced almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the  principal  men  of  the  nation, 
whom  Antipater  had  brought  expressly,  to  support  by  their 
testimony  what  that  pnnce  had  to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this.  That  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed 
only  for  his  incapacity :  that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered 
him  entirely  incapable  of  the  management  of  public  affairs ; 
that  the  people  despised  him ;  and  that  he  (Aristobulus)  had 
been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  those  of  strangers.  In 
fine,  that  he  bore  no  other  title  than  what  his  father  Alexander 
had  done  before  him.  And  in  proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he 
produced  a  great  number  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  country, 
who  appear^  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence. 
Their  superb  habits,  haughty  manners,  and  proud  demeanour, 
did  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern  that  the  conduct  of  Aristo- 
bulus was  violent  and  unjust ;  but  would  not,  however,  pio 
nounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest  Aristobulus,  out  of  resent- 
ment, should  oppose  his  designs  against  Arabia,  which  he  had 

*  Joseph.  Afttiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  5  ;  ^  BeU,  Jud.  I  i.  c  5. 
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much  at  heart:  he  therefore  politely  dismissed  the  two  brothers; 
and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and  his 
Arabians,  he  should  pass  through  Judaea,  and  that  he  would 
then  regulate  their  afiair,  and  settle  every  thing. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey's  sentiments,  set 
out  suddenly  from  Damascus,  without  paying  him  the  least 
instance  of  respect,  returned  into  Judssa,  armed  his  subjects, 
and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  By  this  conduct,  he 
made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pompey  applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  for  the 
Arabian  war.  Aretas  till  then  had  despised  the  Roman  arms; 
but  when  he  saw  them  at  his  door,  and  that  victorious  army 
ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his 
submission.  Pompey,  however,  advanced  as  far  as  Petra,  his 
capital,  of  which  he  made  himself  master.  Aretas  was  taken  in 
it  Pompey  at  first  kept  him  under  a  guard,  but  at  length  he 
was  released  upon  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by 
the  victor,  who  soon  after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  Aristobulus's  proceedings 
in  Judaea.  He  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  found 
Aristobulus  posted  in  the  castle  of  Al^xandrion,  which  stood 
upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the  country.  This 
was  an  extremely  strong  place,  built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who 
had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  bid  him  come  down 
to  him.  Aristobulus  was  not  much  inclined  to  comply,  but  he 
at  last  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  those  about  him,  who,  dread- 
ing a  war  with  the  Romans,  advised  him  to  go.  He  did  so ; 
and  after  a  conversation  which  turned  upon  his  difference  with 
his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  castle.  He  repeated  the  same 
visit  two  or  three  times,  in  hopes  by  that  civility  to  gain  upon 
Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favour.  But  for  fear 
of  accident,  he  did  not  omit  to  put  good  garrisons  into  his 
strong  places,  and  to  make  all  other  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
defence,  in  case  Pompey  should  decide  against  him.  Pompey, 
who  had  advice  of  his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to 
him,  obliged  him  to  put  them  all  into  his  hands,  by  way  of 
sequestration,  and  made  him  sign  orders  for  that  purpose  to  all 
the  commanders  of  those  places. 

Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been  offered 
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hiiD,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusalem, 
and  prepared  every  thing  for  the  war.  His  resolutions  to  keep 
the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  two  different  passions,  hope 
and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompey 
would  decide  in  his  fovour,  he  made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  com- 
plaisance to  incline  him  to  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  he  would  declare  against  him, 
he  observed  a  directly  opposite  conduct.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  contrariety  visible  in  the  different  steps  he  took  through- 
out this  affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  close.  The  first  place  where  he  en- 
camped in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho ;  there  he  received 
the  news  of  Mithridates's  death,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
book. 

He  continued  his  march  towards  Jerusalem.  When  he 
approached,  Aristobulus,  who  began  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire  submission,  and 
a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted 
his  offers,  and  sent  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to 
receive  the  money :  but  when  that  lieutenant-general  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him ;  and,  instead 
of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  the  top  of  the  walls, 
that  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  agreement.  Pompey 
thereupon,  not  being  willing  that  they  should  deceive  him  with 
impunity,  ordered  Aristobulus,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him,  to 
be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army  against 
Jerusalem.  The  city  was  extremely  strong  by  its  situation  and 
the  works  which  had  been  made ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dissensions  that  prevailed  within  it,  was  capable  of  making  a 
long  defence. 

Aristobulus's  party  was  for  defending  the  place  ;  especially 
when  they  saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner.  But 
the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  were  determined  to  open  the  gates 
to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter  were  much  the  greater 
number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the  mountain  of  the  temple, 
to  defend  it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley 
which  surrounded  it,  to  be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom 
the  city  immediately  opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the 
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lemple.  The  place  held  out  three  whole  months,  and  would 
nave  done  so  three  more,  and  perhaps  obliged  the  Romans  to 
abandon  their  enterprise,  but  for  the  superstitious  rigour  with 
which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  believed, 
indeed,  that  they  might  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  but 
not  that  they  might  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy,  or  make 
any  for  themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  this  inaction  upon  the  sabbath-days.  They  did  not  attack 
the  Jews  upon  them,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their 
approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines  without  opposition.  They 
threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  which  carried  along  with 
it  so  gieat  a  part  of  the  wall,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough 
for  an  assault.  The  place  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  a 
terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than  twelve  thousand 
persons  were  killed. 

During  the  whole  tumult,  the  cries,  and  disorder  of  this 
slaughter,  history  observes  that  the  priests,  who  were  at  that 
time  employed  in  divine  service,  continued  it  with  surprising 
calmness,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
grief  to  see  their  friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their 
eyes.  Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  that  of 
the  sacrifices  they  were  oSering,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
make  themselves  the  victims  of  their  duty :  happy,  and  worthy 
of  being  envied,  if  they  had  been  as  faithful  to  the  spirit  as  the 
letter  of  it  1 

Porapey,  with  many  pf  his  superior  officers,  entered  the 
temple,  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  into  which,  by  the  law,  the  high-priest  alone  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  once  a  year,  upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation. 
This  was  what  most  keenly  afflicted  the  Jews,  and  enraged  that 
people  so  bitterly  against  the  Romans. 

Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  which 
consisted  principally  in  sums  that  had  been  deposited  there  by 
private  families  for  their  better  security.  Those  sums  amounted 
to  two  thousand  *  talents  in  specie,  without  reckoning  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  and  of  infinite  value. 
I  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  God 

*  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

f  Cn.  Pompeiuf,  captis  Hierosolymis,  victor  ex  illo  faoo  aihil  attigit.    In  primis 
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adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved  in  this  manner; 
for,  according  to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible  than  the 
Jewish  religion,  more  unworthy  the  wisdom  and  grandear  of 
the  Romans,  nor  more  opposite  to  the  institutions  of  their 
ancestors.  Pompey  in  this  noble  disinterestedness  had  no  other 
motive,  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of 
attacking  his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Pagans^  with  respect  to  the  only  religion  of  the 
true  God.     They  blasphemed  what  they  knew  not« 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  till  then  Pompey  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  all  things,  but  that  after  this  sacrilegious  curiosity, 
his  good  fortune  abandoned  him,  and  that  the  advantage  gained 
over  the  Jews  was  his  last  victory. 

Sect.  V.    Reiqn  of  Hyrcanus  II.,   which  continctbd 

j^.  M      twbnty-four  Years. — Pompey  having  thus  put  an 

An??'c.  ®"^  ^  ^®  ^^^*  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be 

^'       demolished,  reestablished  Hyrcanus,  and  sent  Aristo- 

bulus,  with  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners 

to  Rome.     He  dismembered  several  cities  from  the  kingdom 

of  Judaea,  which  he  united  with  the  government  of  Syria, 

imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  the  administration 

of  affairs  to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and 

one  of  his  principal  ministers.     Alexander  made  his  escape 

upon  the  way  to  Rome,  and  returned  into  Judsea,  where  he 

afterwards  excited  new  troubles. 

Hyrcanus  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against 
A.  M.     him*  had  recourse  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.     Ga- 
Ant^l'.c.  binius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having  overthrown 
^^'       Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  rein- 
stated  Hyrcanus   in   the  high^priesthood.^    He   made  great 
alterations  in  the  civil  government,  for  instead  of  monarchical, 
as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical ;  but  those 
innovations  were  but  of  short  duration. 


hoc,  ut  mulU  alia,  aapienter,  qa6d  in  tarn  siMpicioaft  ac  maledicft  civitate  locum  s«r. 
moni  obtrectatonim  non  reliquit  Non  enim  credo  religiooem  et  Judaeorum  et  hostium 
impedimetjto  pnestantissimo  impentori,  sed  pudorem  raisM — istoruin  religio  sacrorum 
a  splendore  hujus  imperii,  graritate  nominis  vestri,  majorum  institutis  abbom;bat. 
Cic.  pro  Plac,  d.  67—69. 
>  Jowtph,  Jniiq,  1.  xiv.  c.  10  ;  Ue  BeU,  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
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Crassus,  upon  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent 
upon   gratifying   his  insatiable   avarice,  stopped   at     ^  n, 
Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great  treasures  Aa??'c. 
were  laid  up.     He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the       '^ 
riches  in  it,  which  amounted   to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
talents ;  that  is  to  say,  about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Csesar,™  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  being  arrived  in 
Syria,  Antigonus,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  ^^u 
Rome  with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came  to  throw  ab?j?c. 
himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  reestablish  him  ^^' 
upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  made 
great  complaints  against  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus.  Csesar  had 
too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their 
interests ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would  have 
miscarried.  He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the 
dignity  of  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Judeea,  to  himself  and  his  posterity  after  him  for  ever,  and 
gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judaea  under 
Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree,  the  aristocracy  of  Grabinius  was 
aboUshed,  and  the  government  of  Judsea  reestablished  upon 
the  ancient  footing. 

Antipater  caused  the  ^  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given 
to  Phasael  his  eldest  son,  and  that  of  Gralilee  to  Herod  his 
second  son. 

Cssar  ®  at  Hyrcanus's  request,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  him  .in  Egypt  and  Syria,      a.  m.  . 
permitted  him   to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,   aii?x  c. 
which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demolished.     Anti-       ^ 
pater,  without  losing  time,  began  the  work»  and  the  city  was 
soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  before  the  demolition.     CsBsar 
was  killed  this  same  year. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judsa,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  was  agitated  by  violent  troubles. 

Pacorus,  ^  son  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria 

">  JoMph.  Jmitq,  I.  xiv.  c.  15 ;  de  Beil.  JutL  1.  i.  c.  8. 

"  Joseph.  Jniiq,  L  xiv.  c.  17 ;  dt  Bell.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

*"  Ibid.  Antiq.  U  xiv.  c.  17.  r  Ibid.  e.  24,  26 ;  iU  BM.  Jwd.  I  i.  c.  11. 
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with  a  powerful  army.     From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment 
^  j^      mto  Judaea,  with  orders  to  place  Antigonua,  the  son 

Aa^j^G.  o^  Artstobulus,  upon  the  throne,  who  on  his  side  had 
^'  -  also  raised  troops.  Hyrcanus,  and  Phasael*  Herod's 
brother,  upon  the  proposal  of  an  accommodation,  had  the 
imprudence  to  go  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  them  and  put  them 
in  irons.  Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  moment  before 
the  Parthians  entered  it  to  seize  him  also. 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  country, 
placed  Antigonus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus 
and  Phasael  in  chains  into  his  hands.  Phasael,  who  well  knew 
that  his  death  was  resolved,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the 
wall  of  his  prison,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As 
for  Hyrcanus,  his  life  was  granted  him;  but  to  render  him 
incapable  of  the  priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be 
cut  off:  For  according  to  the  Levitical  law,^  it  was  requisite 
that  the  high-priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  his  members. 
After  having  thus  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the 
Parthians,  that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  East,  from 
whence  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in 
Judeea.  '  He  continued  a  prisoner  at  Seleucia  in  Babylonia, 
till  the  accession  of  Phraates  to  tlie  crown,  who  caused  his 
chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and 
converse  with  the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  weie  very  nume- 
rous. They  looked  upon  him  as  their  king  and  high-priest, 
and  raised  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  his  rank  with 
splendour.  The  love  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all 
those  advantages.  He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusa^ 
lem,  whither  Herod  had  invited  him  to  come ;  but  some  years 
afterwards  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Herod  had  at  first  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Rome.  Antony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power 
which  the  triumvirate  had  given  him.  He  took  Herod  under 
his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favour  than  he  ex- 
pected. For  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most 
to  obtain  the  crown  for  *  Aristobulus,  to  whose  sister  Mariamne 

s  Levit  xxi.  16—24.  '  Joseph.  Anttq.  I.  xv.  c.  2. 

*  Aristobuiuf  was  the  »on  of  Alexandra,  Hyrcanus's  daughter ;  and  his  father  was 
Alexander,  son  of  Anstobulu:^  brother  of  Hyrcanus;  so  that  Uie  right  of  both  brotfaen 
to'  the  crown  was  united  in  his  person. 
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he  had  for  some  time  been  betrothed,  with  the  view  only  of 
governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus ; 
Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  contrary 
to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases.  For  it  was 
not  their  custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses, 
which  acknowledged  them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  the  crown 
to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judiea  by  the  senate, 
and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  capitol,  where  he  received 
the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon 
such  occasions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this 
great  affair,  and  returned  speedily  into  Judtea.  He  had  em- 
ployed no  more  time  than  three  months  in  his  journeys  by  sea 
and  land. 

Skct.  VI.     Rrign  of  Antigonus,  of  only  two  Years' 
Duration.    It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  establish     j^^  ^^ 
himself  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,   a^lj^'c. 
as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.       ^' 
Antigonus  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  pains  and  money  to  acquire.     He  disputed 
it  with  him  very  vigorously  for  almost  two  years. 

"  Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great  preparations 
for  the  following  campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with  a.  m. 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  invested  at  the  a^iul'c. 
head  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Antony  had  ^' 
given  orders  to  Sosius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  reduce  Antigonus,  and  to  put  Herod  into  full  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea.  Whilst  the  works  necessary 
for  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaria, 
and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne. 
They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other :  but  the 
unforeseen  troubles  which  had  befallen  him,  had  prevented 
their  consummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Alexander  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alex- 
andra the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  the  Second,  and  thereby 
grandaughter  to  those  two  brothers.  She  was  a  princess  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 

•  Jowph.  Amiiq.  I  xiv.  c.27  ;  de  BtU.  Jmd.  L  i.  o.  13. 
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degree  all  the  other  qualities  that  adorn  the  sex.     The  attach* 
ment   of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmonsean    family,  made   Herod 
imagine,  that,  by  espousing  her,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  their  affection,  which  was  one  ctf  his  reasons  for  con 
summating  his  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined 
their  forces,  pressed  the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  with  a  very  numerous  army,  which  amounted  to 
at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  place,  however,  held  out 
against  them  many  months  with  exceeding  i^solution ;  and  if 
the  besieged  had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the 
defence  of  places,  as  they  were  brave  and  resolute,  it  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans,  who  were 
much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  they,  carried  the  place 
at  length,  after  a  siege  of  something  more  than  six  months. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  entered 

A.M.  on  all  sides,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
An?j;*c.  c*^y-  A"^  ^  revenge  the  obstinate  resistance  they 
^  had  made,  and  the  fatigue  they  had  suffered  during 
so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  they  filled  ail  quarters  of  Jeru- 
salem with  blood  and  slaughter,  plundered  and  destroyed  all 
before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  bo<Ji  the 
one  and  the  other. 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  was  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Sosius  in  the  most  submissive  and  most  abject 
manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to  Antony  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  designed  at  first  to  have  reserved 
him  for  his  triumph :  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  himself 
safe  as  long  as  diat  remnant  of  the  royal  family  survived, 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  obtained  the  death  of  tliat 
unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  large  sum  of 
money.*  He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to 
die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  common  criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake ;  a  treatmetit  with  which 
the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  AsmonseaAs,  after  a  duratioD 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  reckoning  from  the  begin* 

*  Joseph;  ^jilif.l.xiv.c.  27.    Plut.  im  ilJt/«ii.  p.  939.    Dion.CiiM.  1.  xlix.p.40jS. 
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ning  of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabeeus.  Herod  entered 
by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea. 

This  singular,  extraordinary,  and,  till  then,  unexampled 
event,  by  which  the  sovereign  authority  over  the  Jews  was 
given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idumsean,  ought  to  have  opened  their 
eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  celebrated  prophecy 
which  had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms ;  and  had  given  it  as  the 
certain  mark  of  another  event,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was 
interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  of  their  vows  and 
hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic 
firom  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  that  had  an  equal 
interest  in  it,  but  without  knowing  or  being  appijzed  of  it. 
This  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  who  at  his  death  foretold  to 
his  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed,  what  would  happen 
m  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were 
the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Amongst  the 
other  predictions  of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now  speak :  '  The  ^  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be.'  The  sceptre,  or  rod,  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies 
both,)  implies  here  the  authority  and  superiority  over  the 
other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  de* 
note  the  Messiah :  the  fact  is  therefore  incontestable,  and  is 
reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The  first  is,  that  as  long  as 
the  tribe  of  Judas  shall  subsist,  it  shall  have  preeminence  and 
authority  over  the  other  tribes :  the  second,  that  it  shall  sub- 
sist, and  form  a  body  of  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and 
magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  wherein  that  preeminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
appears  evidently.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  proofs  of 
this  kind ;  those  who  would  be  more  fully  informed,  may  con- 
sult the  explanation  of  Genesis  lately  published.^ 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  the  least 

•  Gen.  xUx.  10. 

*  By  P.  Babuty,  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
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attention.  When  Herod,  the  Idumiean,  and  in  consequence  a 
stranger,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the  authority  and  supe- 
riority which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over  the  other  tribes, 
began  to  be  taken  from  it.  This  was  an  indication  that  the 
time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  was  not  far  off.  The  tribe  of 
Judah  has  no  longer  the  supremacy ;  it  no  longer  subsists  as  a 
body,  from  which  the  magistrates  are  taken.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  Messiah  is  come.  But  at  what  time  did 
that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  was  confounded  with 
them  ?  In  the  times  of  Titus  and  Adrian,  who  finally  exter- 
minated the  remnant  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore  before  those 
times  that  the  Messiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  prophecies  I  Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history, 
not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  upon  facts  like  this,  when  we 
meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  subject  P  Herod,  reduced  to 
quit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  has  no  thoughts  of 
demanding  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for  another.  It 
was  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  whilst  there 
were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  laws,  and  even  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans. 
But  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should 
be  king  of  the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass 
away,  than  that  decree  of  God  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Antony 
was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign  power,  when 
Herod  arrived  there.  How  many  events  were  necessary  to  the 
conducting  of  things  to  this  point!  But  is  there  any  thing 
too  hard  for  the  Almighty  P 

Article  II. 

Abridgement  of  the  History  of  the  Parthians,  from  thb 
Establishment  of  that  Empire  to  the  Defeat  of  Crassus, 
which  is  related  at  l\R(3B. — The  Parthian  empire  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  most  considerable  that  ever  was  in 
the  East.  Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  ex- 
tended itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  upper  Asia,  and  made 
even  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  allowed 
lo  be  four  hundred  threescore  and  fourteen  years;  of  which 
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two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  were  before  Jesus  Christ, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  him.  Arsaces  was 
the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all  his  successors  were 
called  Arsacidse.  Artaxerxes,  by  birth  a  Persian,  having 
overcome  and  slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of  those  kings,  trans- 
ferred the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Persians,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mammsea.  I 
shall  only  speak  here  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Parthians  before 
Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  them  very  briefly,  except  the 
defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  what  gave'  Arsaces  I.  occasion 
to  make  Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  ;Macedo-     j^  n, 
nians,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  from  the  An?j^b. 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner      '^' 
he  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians. 
Theodotus  at  the  same  time  made  Bactriana  revolt  and  took 
that  province  from  Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos. 

Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callinicus,^  who  succeeded  Antio- 
chus, endeavoured  in  vain  to  subdue  the  Parthians.     ^^  ^ 
He  fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was  made  pri«    a^il?.'  c. 
soner :  this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tiridates,  called       ^^' 
otherwise  Arsaces  II.,  brother  of  the  first. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,'  was  more  successful  than 
his  predecessor.     He  marched  into  the  East  and  re-     ^  ^ 
possessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Parthians  had   xn^  c 
taken  from  him.  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged       ^^^' 
the  *  king  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned 
soon  after  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty 
thousand  horse.    As  the  war  was  of  a  tedious  duration,  Antio- 
chus made  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him  in  re- 
conquering the  other  revolted  provinces.     Antiochus  marched 
afterwards  against  Euthydemus  king  of  Bactria,  with  whom  he 
was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 

«  See  vol.  ▼.  y  Ibid.  ■  Ibid. 

*  The  Abb^  Longuenie,  in  his  LAtin  DisserUtion  upon  the  Araacida*,  Mcribes 
what  is  here  said  to  ArUbanus,  whom  he  places  between  Anace«  II.  and  Priapatius. 
Justin  says  nothing  of  him. 

VOL.  VI.  S 
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Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  II.,  succeeded  his  father ;  and 

A.  M.  9796.  after  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at 

906.  '    his  death  to  Phraates  I.,  his  eldest  son. 

Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before 

A.  M.      his  own  issue,  upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit. 

An?j?'c.    ^^  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  the  Par- 

^^'       thians  ever  had.     He  carried  his  arms  farther  than 

Alexander  the  Great.     It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator 

prisoner. 

Phraates  II.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.     Antiochus 

A.  M.      Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the 

abw.'c.  ^^^^  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretence  of  deliver- 

^^^'      ing  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  kept 

in  captivity.     After  having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles, 

he  was  himself  overthrown  and  killed  in  the  last,  and  his  army 

entirely  cut  to  pieces.     Phraates  in  his  turn,  at  the  time  he  had 

formed  the  design  of  invading   Syria,  was  attacked  by  the 

Scythians,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle. 

A.  M.  3875.      Artabanus  his  uucle  reiened  in  his  stead,  and  died 

Ant  J.  C.  _  ® 

U9.       soon  after. 
His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.,  of  whom  Justin  says* 
that  his  great  actions  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great. 
He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of 
a.  AC     peace  which  he  made  with  them,  he  obliged  tfieir 
An?!^c.    ^^°S  to  ^^^  hi™  his  son  Tigranes  as  a  hostage.  The 
^'       latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia 
by  the  Parthians  themselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus  in  the  war  against  the  Romans. 

Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re* 

A  M.  asis.  established  him  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  king- 

9»l  '    dom  of  Syria  two  years  after. 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, who  sent 

A.  M.      Orobazus  to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity  and  alliance 

An?j!c    of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to 

^*       death  on  his  return,  for  having  given  precedence  to 

Sylla. 

^  Demetrius  Eucheres,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging 

*  Justin,  1.  xxxTiil  c.  3.  ^  Jowph.  Aniiq,  1.  ziil  c.  22. 
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Philip  his  brother  in  the  city  of  Benea,  was  defeated  and  taken 
by  the  Parth'an  troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Philip,     ^^  n 
and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  An?!f'c. 
with  all  possible  honours.    He  died  there  of  a  disease.       ^' 

Mithridates  II.  diedy^after  having  reigned  forty  years, generally 
regretted  by  his  subjects.    The  domestic  troubles  with      ^  |f 
which  his  death  was  followed,  considerably  weakened  AD?jf*c. 
the  PartblaD  empire,  and  made  his  loss  still  more       ^' 
sensibly  felt.     Tigranes  reentered  upon  all  the  provinces  which 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Partbians,  and  took  several  others  from 
them.     He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskihes, 
and,  after  him,  Sinatroccbs,  kings,  of  whom  scarcely  any  thing 
more  is  known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  a.  m.  9ks. 
himself  to  be  surnamed  the  god.  «.' 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  victory 
which  the  Romans  had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held  at 
the  same  time  secret  intelligence  with  the  latter.  It  was  at 
that  time  Mithridates  wrote  to  him  the  letter  which  Sallust 
has  preserved. 

Pompey  having  been  appointed  in  the  place  of  LucuUos,  to 
terminate    the    war    against    Mithridates,  engaged  a.  m.ssbs. 
Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Romans.  «.' 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and 
breaks  with  Pompey. 

After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome,  Phraates  is  killed  by  his 
own  children.     Mithridates  his  eldest  son  takes  a.  if.a»48. 

,  .        ,  Ant.  J.  C 

his  place.  ss. 

Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  dies  almost  at  the  same  time. 
Artavasdes  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Mithridates,^  expelled  his  kingdom  either  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, to  whom  he  had   rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the 
ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  applies  to  Grabinius,      a.  m. 
who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  reestablish  him  upon  Aa?j!'c. 
the  throne ;  but  without  effect.     He  takes  up  arms       ^' 
in  his   own    defence.     Besieged    in    Babylon,   and   warmly 

•  Stnb.  1.  xi.  p.  532.     But.  m  ImoU.  p.  500,  &c.  ^Justin,  I.  xtii.  c.  4. 
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pressed,  he  surrenders  to  Orodes,  who  considering  him  only  as 
an  enemy,  and  not  as  a  brother,  causes  him  to  be  put  to 
death ;  by  which  means  Orodes  becomes  peaceable  possessor 
of  the  throne. 

*  But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had 
j^  j^  no  reason  to  expect  Crassus  had  lately  been  created 
aJl?'c.  <^onsuI  at  Rome,  for  the  second  time,  with  Pompey. 
^'  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus, 
who  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  upon  that  account;  because 
it  favoured  the  design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Parthia.  When  he  was  in  company,  even  with  people  whom 
he  scat ce  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  transports.  Amongst 
his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  even 
burst  out  into  rodomontades  unworthy  of  his  age  and  cha- 
racter, and  seemed  to  be  no  longer  the  same  man.  He  did 
not  confine  his  views  to  the  government  of  Syria,  nor  to  the 
conquest  of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that  oT 
Parthia.  He  flattered  himself  with  doing  such  things,  as  should 
make  the  great  exploits  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes,  and 
those  of  Pompey  against  Mithridates,  appear  like  child's  play 
in  comparison  with  his.  He  had  already  overrun,  in  imagina- 
tion, Bactriana  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrates!  as  far  as  the 
remotest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  East.  However,  in 
the  instructions  and  powers  which  were  given  him,  war  against 
Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included ;  but  all  the  world  knew 
his  design  against  it  was  his  darling  passion.  Such  a  beginning 
forebodes  no  success. 

His  departure  had  besides  something  more  inauspicious  in  it 
One  of  the  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened  to  oppose  his 
going ;  and  was  joined  by  many  people,  who  could  not  suffer 
him  to  set  out,  merely  through  wantonness,  to  make  war 
against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and 
were  their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  in  consequence, 
having  in  vain  opposed  the  departure  of  Crassus,  made 
haste  to  the  gate  of  the  city  dirough  which  he  was  to 
pass,  and  set  a  chafing-dish  fall  of  fire  before  him;  and  as 
soon  as  Crassus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw  perfumes,  and 
poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them  the  most 

•  Plut.  m  Croat,  p.  552,  554. 
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terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  .without  making 
all  present  shudder  with  horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes 
of  Crassus  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accom- 
plishment. 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  he 
continued  his  march,  arrived  at  Brundusium,  and,  though  the 
sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked,  and  lost  many  of  his 
ships  in  his  passage.  When  he  arrived  at  Gralatia,  he  had  an 
interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though  far  advanced  in 
years,  was  at  that  time  employed  in  building  a  new  city.  Upon 
which  Crassus  rallied  him  to  this  effect :  '  King  of  the  Grala* 
tians,  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at  the  *  twelfth  hour  of 
the  day.'  *  And  you,  my  lorrl,'  replied  Dejotarus,  '  are  not 
over  early  in  setting  out  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians, 
For  Crassus  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  and 
his  countenance  made  him  look  still  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed  '  that  there  were  considerable  treasures 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to 
touch.  He  believed  it  well  worth  his  while  to  go  a  little  out 
of  his  way  to  make  himself  master  of  them.  He  therefore 
marched  thither  with  his  army.  Besides  the  other  riches, 
which  amounted  to  very  considerable  sums,  in  the  temple 
there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and  concealed  in  another 
of  wood  made  hollow  for  that  purpose :  this  was  known  only 
to  Eleazar^  the  priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  beam  of  gold  weighed  three  hundred  mins,  each  of  which 
weighed  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Eleazar,  who  was  apprized  of 
the  motive  of  Crassus's  march  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  save 
the  other  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  deposited  in 
the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the  golden  beam  to 
Crassus,  and  suffered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made 
him  take  an  oath  not  to  meddle  with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  igno- 
rant as  to  imagine  any  thine;  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  avarice? 
Crassus  took  the  beam  of  gold ;  and,  notwithstanding,  plun- 
dered the  rest  of  the  treasures,  which  amounted  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  then  continued 
his.  route. 

'  Josepn.  Antiq.  \.  liv.  c.  12. 

*  The  twelfth  hour  was  the  end  of  the  daf. 
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Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could  have 
expected.  He  built  a  bridge. over  the  Euphrates  without  any 
opposition,  passed  it  with  his  army,  and  entered  the  Parthian 
territories.  He  invaded  them  without  any  other  real  motive 
for  the  war,  than  the  insatiable  desire  of  enriching  himself  by 
the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be  extremely 
opulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  afterwards  under 
Pompey,  had  made  peace  and  several  treaties  with  them. — 
There  had  been  no  complaintof  any  infraction  of  these  treaties, 
nor  of  any  other  enterprise  that  could  give  a  just  pretext  for  a 
war.  So  that  the  Parthians  expected  nothing  less  than  such  an 
invasion :  and  not  being  upon  their  guard,  had  made  no  prepa- 
rations for  their  defence.  Crassus,  in  consequence,  was  master 
of  the  field,  and  overran  without  opposition  the  greatest  part  of 
Mesopotamia  He  took  also  several  cities  without  resistance ; 
and  had  he  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  it 
had  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  to  have  seized  them,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mesopotamia.  But  instead 
of  pursuing  his  point,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  after  having 
left  seven  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  to  secure  the 
cities  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates, 
and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria, 
where  his  sole  employment  was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plun- 
der temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  C»sar  sent  to  him 
out  of  Graul,  a  young  man  who  had  already  been  honoured 
with  several  of  the  military  crowns,  which  were  given  by  generals 
to  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour.  He 
brought  with  him  a  thousand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition, 
which  were  all  very  considerable,  the  greatest  undoubtedly, 
after  that  of  having  undertaken  this  war,  was  his  hasty  return 
into  Syria.  For  he  ought  to  have  gone  on  without  stopping, 
and  to  have  seized  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  time 
to  make  preparations  by  his  retreat,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

Whilst  he  was  reassembling  all  his  troops  from  their  winter- 
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quarters,  ambassadors  from  the  king  ofParthia  arrived,  who 
opened  their  commission  in  a  few  words.  They  told  him  that 
if  that  army  was  sent  by  the  Romans  against  the  Parthians, 
the  war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace,  and 
could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  final  ruin  of  the 
one  or  the  other  empire.  That  if,  as  they  had  been  informed, 
it  was  only  Crassus,  who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  country, 
and  to  satiate  his  private  aVarice,  had  taken  arms  against  them, 
and  entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  king  their  master  was 
well  disposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take  pity 
on  the  age  of  Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  domi- 
nions, who  were  rather  shut  up,  than  keeping  possession  of 
cities,  to  depart  with  their  lives  and  rings  safe.  They  spoke 
no  doubt  of  the  garrisons  which  Crassus  had  left  in  the  con- 
quered places.  Crassus  answered  this  discourse  only  with  a 
rodomontade.  He  told  them,  '  They  should  have  his  answer 
in  the  city  of  Seleucia.'  Upon  which  the  most  ancient  of  the 
ambassadors,  named  Vahises,  made  answer,  laughing  and 
showing  him  the  palm  of  his  hand,  ^  Crassus,  you  will  sooner 
see  hair  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  you  will  see 
Seleucia.'  The  ambassadors  retired,  and  went  to  give  their 
king  notice  that  he  must  prepare  for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,^  Crassus  took  the  field. 
The  Parthians  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  assem-     ^  ^ 
ble  a  very  great  army  to  make  head  against  him.   xnfj^'c 
Orodes  their  king  divided  his  troops,  and  marched  in       ^ 
person  with  one  part  of  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia :  he 
sent  the  other  into  Mesopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Surena. 
That  general,  upon  his  arrival  there,  retook  several  of  the 
places  of  which  Crassus  had  made  himself  master  the  year 
before. 

About  the  same  time  some  Roman  soldiers,  who  with  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  had  escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  they  had  been  in  garrison,  of  which  the  Parthians  had 
already  retaken  some,  and  were  besieging  the  rest,  came  to 
Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly  capable  of  disquiet- 
ing and  alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  had  seen 
^vith  their  own  eyes  the   incredible  numbers    of  the  enemy, 

«  Plut.  t'fi  CroM  p.  554. 
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and  that  they  had  alao  been  witnesses  of  their  terrible  valour 
ill  the  bloody  attacks  of  the  cities  they  besieged.  They  added, 
that  they  were  troops  not  to  be  escaped  when  they  pursued, 
nor  overtaken  when  they  fled ;  that  dieir  arrows,  of  an  astonish- 
ing weight,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  astonishing  rapidity, 
were  always  attended  with  mortal  wounds,  against  which  it  was 
impossible  to  guard. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of 
the  Roman  soldiers;  who  had  imagined,  that  the  Parthians 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  Armenians  and  Cappadocians, 
whom  LucuUus  had  so  easily  overthrown  ;  and  flattered  them- 
selves, that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war  would  consist  in  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would 
never  dare  to  come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw,  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  that  they  were  to  undergo  great 
battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose  so  high 
that  many  of  the  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Crassus,  before  he  advanced  &rther,  to  assemble 
a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enter- 
prise. But  Crassus  listened  to  no  other  advice  than  that  of 
those  who  pressed  him  to  b^n  his  march,  and  to  make  all 
possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that 
resolution,  was  the  arrival  of  Artabasus  king  of  Armenia.  He 
brought  with  him  a  body  of  six  thousand  horse,  which  were 
part  of  his  guards ;  adding  that,  besides  these,  he  had  ten 
thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  at  his  service. 
But  he  advised  him  to  take  gr^  care  not  to  march  his  army 
into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  told  him,  that  he  must 
enter  the  enemy's  country  by  the  way  of  Armenia ;  the  rea- 
sons with  which  he  enforced  this  advice,  were,  that  Armenia, 
being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  cavalry,  in  which 
the  greatest  strength  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  ren- 
dered entirely  useless  to  them:  that  if  they  took  this  route  he 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with  all  neces- 
saries ;  instead  of  which,  if  they  marched  by  the  way  of  Meso- 
potamia, convoys  would  fail,  and  he  would  have  a  powerful 
army  in  his  front  on  all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  take,  before  he  could  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the 
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eaemy's  dominioD8;  that  in  those  plains,  the  horse  would 
have  all  possible  advantages  against  him ;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  must  cross  several  sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might 
be  in  great  distress  for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The 
advice  was  excellent,  and  the  reasons  unanswerable;  but 
Crassus,  blinded  by  I^rovidence,  who  intended  to  punish  the 
sacrilege  he  had  committed  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  desired 
Artabasus,  who  was  returning  into  his  dominions,  to  bring  him 
his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self- 
evident  in  a  great  measure.  But  a  Pagan  writer  makes  the 
same  remark:  this  is  Dion  Casstus,  a  very  judicious  historian, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  military  man.  He  says,  that  the 
Romans,  under  Crassus,  '  had  no  salutary  view,  and  were 
either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  or  in  no  condition  to  execute  it ;  so  that  one  would  have 
thought,  that,  condemned  and  persecuted  by  some  divinity, 
they  could  neither  make  use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds.'  That 
Divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion.  It  was  He  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his 
temple. 

Crassus  made  haste»  therefore,  to  set  forward.  He  had 
seven  legions  of  foot,  near  four  thousand  horse,  and  as  many 
liglit-armed  soldiers  and  archers,  whichamounted  in  all  to  more 
than  forty  thousand  men ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  finest  armies 
the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  When  his  troops  were  passing  the 
bridge  he  had  laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of 
Zeugma,  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove  in 
the  face  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going  on.  At 
the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an  impetuous 
whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder-claps  and  lightning,  fell 
upon  the  bridge  and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were 
seized  with  fear  and  sadness.  He  endeavoured  to  reanimate 
them  as  well  as  he  was  able,  promising  them  with  an  oath, 
that  they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia:  and 
concluded  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not  one  of 
them  .should  return  that  way.  Those  last  words,  which  were 
ambiguous,  and  had  escaped  him  very  imprudently,  threw  the 
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v^hole.army  into  the  greatest  trouble  and  dismay.  Crassus 
well  knew  the  bad  effect  they  had  produced :  but  out  of  a 
spirit  of  obstinacy  and  haughtiness,-  he  neglected  to  remedy  it, 
by  explaining  the  sense  of  those  words,  to  reassure  the  ti- 
XQorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His 
scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  shortly  re- 
turned, and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  single  man  to  be 
seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  found  the  marks  of 
abundance  of  horse  which  seemed  to  have  fled  suddenly,  as  if 
they  had  been  pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes ; 
and  his  soldiers  began  to  despise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that 
would  never  ha\'e  courage  to  stand  a  charge,  and  come  to  an 
engagement  with  them.  Cassius  advised  him  at  least  to 
approach  some  town,  where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to 
rest  the  army  a  little,  and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  number 
of  the  enemies,  their  force,  and  what  designs  they  had  in  view ; 
or,  if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march  along  the 
Euphrates  towards  Seleucia;  because,  by  always  keeping 
upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Parthian  cavalry  to  surround  him :  and  that  with  the 
fleet  which  might  follow  him,  provisions  might  be  always 
brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  thmgs  of  which  the  army 
might  stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  Crassus's  quaestor,  and 
the  same  who  afterwards  k\lled  Caesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  upon  the 
point  of  complying  with  it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named 
Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  had  the  address  to  make 
him  approve  a  quite  different  plan.  That  Arab  had  formerly 
served  under  Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Surena  found  him 
rom  this  circumstance,  admirably  qualified  to  play  the  part  he 
gave  him.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  conducted  to  Crassus, 
he  informed  him,  that  the  Parthians  would  not  look  the  Roman 
army  in  the  face;  that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread 
an  universal  terror  among-their  troops ;  and  that  there  wanted 
no  more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  than  to  march 
directly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  battle.     He  offered  to  be 
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their  guide  himself*  and  to  carry  them  the  shortest  way. 
Crassus,  blinded  by  his  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  give  a  specious  turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell 
into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Cas- 
sius,  and  some  others,  who  suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  nobody.  The  traitor  Ariamnes, 
after  having  persuaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  conducted  him  across  the  plain  by  a  way  at  first 
level  and  easy,  but  which  at  length  became  difficult,  from  the 
deep  sands,  in  which  the  army  found  itself  engaged  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  country  all  bare  and  parched,  where  the  eye. 
could  discover  neither  end  nor  boundary  where  the  troops 
might  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment  If  thirst,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  way,  discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect 
of  the  country  alone  threw  them  into  a  despair  still  more 
terrible :  for  they  could  perceive  neither  near  them,  nor  at  a 
distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook ;  not  so  much  ajs  a 
hill,  nor  a  single  blade  of  grass ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  all 
round  but  heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which 
the  arrival  of  couriers  from  Artabasus  ought  to  have  fully  con- 
vinced them.  That  prince  informed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes 
had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  great  army ;  that  the  war  he 
had  to  maintain,  prevented  him  from  sending  the  aid  he  had 
promised ;  but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in 
order  that  they  might  unite  their  forces  against  the  common 
enemy :  that,  if  he  would  not  follow  that  advice,  he  cautioned 
him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encampments,  the 
open  plains,  and  such  places  as  were  commodious  for  the  horse, 
and  to  keep  always  close,  to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead 
of  giving  ear  to  these  wise  counsels^  inveighed  against  those 
that  gave  them ;  and  without  vouchsafing  to  write  an  answer 
to  Artabasus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  *  I  have  not  time  at 
present  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Armenia ;  I  shall  go  thither 
soon,  and  shall  then  punish  Artabasus  for  his  treachery.' 

Crassus  was  so  infatuated  with  his  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by 
his  artful  suggestions,  that  he  had  continued  to  follow  him 
without  the  least  distrust,  notwithstanding  all  the  advice  that 
was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  into  the  sandy  desert 
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we  have  mentioned.     The  traitor  then  made  his  escape,  and 
went  to  give  Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  and  enemy's  country, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  sconts  came 
in  full  speed  to  inform  Crassus,  that  a  very  numerous  army  of 
the  Parthians  was  advancing  with  great  order  and  boldness  to 
attack  him  immediately.  That  news  threw  the  whole  camp 
into  great  trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was  more 
affected  with  it  than  the  rest.  He  made  all  possible  haste 
to  draw  up  his  army  in  battle.  At  first,  following  the  advice 
of  Cassius,  he  extended  his  infantry  as  far  as  he  could,  that  it 
might  take  up  the  more  ground,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the 
enemy  to  surround  him ;  and  he  posted  all  his  cavalry  upon 
the  wings.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  draw- 
ing up  his  foot  in  close  order,  he  made  them  form  a  large  hol- 
low square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which  each  flank  had  twelve  * 
cohorts  in  front.  Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  horse  near 
it,  in  order  that,  each  part  being  equally  sustained  by  the 
cavalry,  the  whole  body  might  chai^  with  greater  security 
and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to  Cassius,  the  other 
to  his  son  the  younger  Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the 
centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook  which 
had  not  much  water,  but  was  however  highly  grateftil  to  the 
soldiers,  from  the  exceeding  drought  and  excessive  heat 

Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to 
encamp  in  this  place,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  recover  from 
the  extraordinary  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  a  long  and 
painful  march,  and  to  rest  there  during  the  night ;  that  in  the 
mean  time,  all  possible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  get  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  dis- 
position were  known,  they  should  attack  them  the  next  day. 
But  Crassus  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ardour 
of  his  son,  and  of  the  cavalry  under  his  command,  who  pressed 
him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gave  orders,  that  all  who 
had  occasion,  should  take  their  refreshment  under  arms  in 
their  ranks ;  and  scarce  allowing  them  time  for  that  purpose, 

*  The  Roman  cohort  was  a  body  of  infantry  constating  of  flv»  or  six  hundred  men; 
and  differed  very  little  from  what  is  now  called  a  battalion. 
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he  commanded  them  to  marclv  and  led  them  on,  not  slowly, 
and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity,  and  as  fast  as  they 
could  move,  till  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary 
to  their  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous 
or  so  terrible,  as  they  had  been  represented,  which  was  a  stra- 
tagem of  Sureua*s  He  had  concealed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
battalions  behind  the  advanced  troops,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  perceived  by  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given 
them  orders  to  cover  themselves  with  their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Par- 
thian general  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  of  battle  than  the 
whole  field  resounded  with  dreadful  cries,  and  the  most  horrid 
noise.  For  the  Parthians  did  not  excite  their  troops  to  battle 
with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a  great  number  of 
hollow  instruments,  covered  with  leather,  and  having  bells  of 
brass  round  them,  which  they  struck  violently  against  each 
other ;  and  the  noise  made  by  these  instruments  was  harsh  and 
terrible,  and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  joined  with 
claps  of  thunder.  Those  barbarians  had  well  observed,  that 
of  all  the  senses  none  disorders  the  soul  more  than  the  hearing : 
that  it  strikes  upon,  and  affects  it  the  most  immediately,  and 
is  the  most  sudden  in  making  it  in  a  manner  confused  and 
distracted 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  noise  had  thrown 
the  Romans,  were  quite  different  when  the  Parthians,  throwing 
off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of  their  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire, 
irom  the  exceeding  brightness  of  their  helmets  and  cuirasses, 
which  were  of  b'urnished  steel,  and  glittered  like  sunbeams, 
and  to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their  horses  added 
not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena,  handsome,  well 
made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  of  a  much  greater  repu- 
tation for  valour  than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mien  seemed  to 
promise.  For  he  was  painted  aflier  the  fashion  of  the  Medes, 
and,  like  them,  wore  his  hair  curled  and  dressed  with  art ; 
whereas  the  other  Parthians  still  persevered  in  wearing  theirs 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected,  and  such 
as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  apf>ear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  were  for  charging  the  Romans  with 
their  pikes,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  break  the  front 
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ranks ;  but  having  obsen^ed  the  depth  of  the  hollow  square  so 
well  closed  and  even,  in  which  the  troops  stood  firm  and  sup- 
ported each  otiier  successfully,  they  fell  back  and  retired  in  a 
seeming  confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broken.  But 
the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see  on  a  sudden  their 
whole  army  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Crassus  immedfately  gave 
orders  for  his  archers  and  light-armed  foot  to  charge  them ;  but 
they  could  not  execute  those  orders  long ;  for  they  were  com- 
pelled by  a  shower  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themselves 
behind  their  heavy-armed  foot. 

Their  disorder  and  dismay  now  began,  when  they  experienced 
the  rapidity  and  force  of  those  arrows,  against  which  no  armour 
wai  proof,  and  which  penetrated  alike  whatever  they  hit.  The 
Parthians  dividing,  applied  themselves  on  all  sides  to  shooting 
at  a  distance  without  its  being  possible  for  them  to  miss,  even 
though  they  had  endeavoured  it,  so  close  were  the  Romans 
embattled.  They  did  dreadful  execution,  and  made  deep 
wounds,  because  as  they  drew  their  bows  to  the  utmost,  the 
strings  discharged  their  arrows,  which  were  of  an  extraor- 
dinary weight,  with  an  impetuosity  and  force  that  nothing  could 
resist. 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the 
enemy,  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued 
firm  in  their  ranks,  they  were  wounded  mortally,  and  if  they 
quitted  them  to  charge  the  enemy,  they  could  do  them  no  hurt, 
and  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Parthians  fled  before 
them,  and  kept  a  continual  discharge  as  they  retired ;  for  of  all 
nations  in  the  world  they  were  the  most  expert  in  that  exercise 
after  the  Scythians :  an  operation  in  reality  very  wisely  con- 
ceived ;  since  by  flying  they  saved  their  lives,  and  by  fighting, 
avoided  the  infamy  of  flight 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  after 
having  exhausted  all  their  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the 
fight,  or  come  to  blows  with  them  hand  to  hand,  they  supported 
their  distress  with  valour  and  resolution :  but  when  they  per- 
ceived that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  there  were  camels  laden 
with  arrows,  whither  those  who  had  exhausted  their  quivers 
wheeled  about  to  replenish  them,  Crassus,  losing  almost  all 
courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  endeavour,  whatever  it  cost 
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him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
them ;  for  they  were  principally  intent  against  him,  and  were 
wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Young  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred 
horse,  five  hundred  archers,  and  *  eight  cohorts  armed  with 
round  bucklers,  wheeled  about  against  those  who  endeavoureil 
to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  they  were  afraid  to 
stand  the  charge  of  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so  good 
an  aspect,  or  whether  they  designed  to  draw  off  young  Crassus 
as  far  as  they  could  from  his  father,  immediately  faced  about 
and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying  out  as  loud  as  he 
could,  '  They  don't  stand  us,'  pushed  on  full  speed  after  them. 
The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  piqued  them- 
selves upon  not  staying  behind,  and  followed  them  at  their 
heels,  carried  on  by  their  eagerness^  and  the  joy  which  the 
hopes  of  victory  gave  them.  They  firmly  believed  they  had 
conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  till  being  at 
a  great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they  discovered  the 
stratagem;  for  those  who  had  seemed  to  fly,  faced  about,  and 
being  joined  by  many  other  troops,  came  on  to  charge  the 
Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  made  his  troops  halt,  in  hopes 
that  the  enemy,  upon  seeing  their  small  number,  would  not 
fail  to  attack  them,  and  come  to  close  fight.  But  those  barba- 
rians contented  themselves  with  opposing  him  in  front  with 
their  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachments  of  their 
light  horse,  that  wheeling  about,  and  surrounding  them  on  all 
sides  without  joining  them,  poured  in  a  perpetual  flight  of 
arrows  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps 
of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dust,  that  the  Romans  could 
neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another ;  and  being  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  keeping  close  order,  they  were  a  mark  for 
every  arrow  shot  at  them,  and  died  by  a  slow,  but  cruel  death. 
For  finding  their  entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support 
the  pain  they  suffisred,  they  rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands 
with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner  in 
exquisite  torments ;  or  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the 
bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  through 

*  These  formed  four  or  five  thousand  men. 
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their  veins  and  nerves,  they  only  made  their  wounds  the  larger, 
and  increased  their  pain. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner ;  and  those  who  were  still 
alive  were  no  longer  in  any  condition  to  act.  For  when  young 
Crassus  exhorted  them  to  charge  the  heavy-armed  horse,  they 
showed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  their  feet 
pierced  through  and  through  and  riveted  to  the  ground;  so 
that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  them- 
selves or  fly.  Putting  himself  therefore  at  the  head  of  his 
horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that  heavy-armed  body 
covered  with  iron,  and  threw  himself  boldly  amongst  the 
squadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as  well  in  attacking 
as  defending.  For  his  troops  with  weak  and  short  javelins 
struck  against  armour  either  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard 
leather ;  whereas  the  barbarians  charged  the  Gauls,  who  were 
either  naked  or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  strong  spears. 
These  Gaols  were  troops  in  whom  young  Crassus  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  with  whom  he  did  most  wonderful 
exploits.  For  those  troops  took  hold  of  the  spears  of  the 
Parthians,  and  closing  with  them,  seized  them  by  the  neck, 
and  threw  them  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground,  where  they 
lay  without  power  to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of  their 
arms.  Several  of  the  Gauls  quitting  their  horses,  crept  under 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  thrust  their  swords  into  their  bellies. 
The  horses,  wild  with  the  pain,  plunged  and  reared,  and  throw- 
ing off  their  riders,  trampled  them  under  foot  as  well  as  the 
enemy,  and  fell  dead  upon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  the  heat  and 
thirst ;  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They 
lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  their  horses,  which  running  preci- 
pitately upon  that  heavy-armed  body,  killed  themselves  upon 
their  spears.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their 
infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus,  who  had  received 
several  dangerous  wounds. 

Upon  their  way  they  saw,  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank 
of  sand,  to  which  they  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in 
the  centre,  and  made  an  enclosure  with  their  bucklers,  by  way 
of  entrenchment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them  consider- 
ably in  defending  themselves  against  the  barbarians ;  but  it 
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happened  quite  otherwise.  For  in  a  level  spot,  the  front 
covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation ;  whereas  upon 
this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  showing  them  over  each 
other's  heads,  and  those  in  the  rear  most,  they  were  all  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows, 
which  the  barbarians  showered  continually  upon  them,  they 
were  all  equally  struck  by  them,  and  deplored  their  unhappy 
destiny,  in  perishing  thus  miserably,  without  being  able  to 
make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their 
valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in 
that  country  in  the  city  of  Carrse.  Those  two  young  men, 
touched  with  compassion  to  see  him  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
pressed  him  to  make  off  with  them,  and  to  retire  into  the  city 
of  Ischnes,  which  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  at  no  great  distance.  But  he  replied,  '  that  no  fear  of  any 
death,  however  cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many 
brave  men,  who  died  through  love  for  him.'  A  noble  sentiment 
in  a  young  nobleman  I  He  ordered  them  to  make  off  as  fast 
as  they  could,  and  embracing  them,  dismissed  them  the  service. 
For  himself,  na#  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which 
was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his 
domestics  to  thrust  his  sword  through  him,  and  presented  his 
side  to  him.  The  principal  officers  killed  themselves,  and 
many  of  those  that  remained  were  slain,  fighting  with  exceeding 
valour  The  Parthians  made  only  about  five  hundred  pri* 
soners ;  and  after  having  cut  off  young  Crassus's  head,  marched 
immediately  against  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Par- 
thians,' and  received  advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  .and 
were  pursued  vigorously,  had  resumed  some  courage,  and  the 
more,  because  those  who  opposed  him,  seemed  to  abate  consi- 
derably of  their  ardour ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
gone  with  the  rest  against  young  Crassus.  Wherefore,  drawing 
his  army  together,  he  retired  to  a  small  hill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes 
that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the  pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers,  sent  successively  by  his  son  to 
inform  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  put  them  to  the 

VOL,  VI.  T 
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sword.  Only  the  last,  who  had  escaped  with  great  difficulty, 
got  to  his  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  son  was  lost, 
if  he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  reinforcement.  Upon 
this  news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  diversity  of  afflicling 
thoughts,  and  his  reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he 
was  no  longer  capable  of  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing.  How- 
ever, the  desire  of  saving  his  son  and  the  army,  determined  him 
to  go  to  his  aid,  and  he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 

At  that  very  instant  the  Parthians,  who  were  returning  from 
the  defeat  of  young  Crassus,  arrived  with  great  cries  and  songs 
of  victory,  which  from  far  apprized  the  wretched  father  of 
his  misfortune. .  The  barbarians,  carrying  the  head  of  young 
Crassus  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans,  and 
insulting  them  with  the  most  scornful  bravadoes,  asked  them  of 
what  family  that  young  Roman  was,  and  who  were  his  rela- 
tions ;  '  For,'  said  they,  '  it  is  impossible  that  a  young  man  of 
such  extraordinary  valour  and  bravery  should  be  the  son  of  so 
base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus.' 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans,  and  instead  of 
exciting  the  height  of  anger,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  in  them, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  froze  them  vth  terror  and 
dismay.  Crassus,  however,  showed  more  constancy  and  cou- 
rage on  his  disgrace  than  he  had  done  before :  and  running 
through  the  ranks  he  cried  out,  '  Romans,  this  mournful  spec- 
tacle concerns  me  alone.  The  fortune  and  glory  of  Rome  are 
still  invulnerable  and  invincible,  whilst  you  continue  firm  and 
intrepid.  If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father  who  has 
just  now  lost  a  son,  whose  valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in 
your  rage  and  resentment  against  the  barbarians.  Deprive 
them  of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruelty,  and  do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  There  is 
a  necessity  for  experiencing  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  at  great 
achievements.  Lucullus  did  not  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio 
Antiochus,  without  its  costing  them  some  blood.  It  is  afler 
the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest  vic- 
tories. It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude  in 
supporting  herself  with  vigour  against  adversity.' 

Crassus  endeavouret}  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reani* 
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mate  his  troops ;  but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raise 
the  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the  general  discouragement  of 
his  army  even  in  that  cry  itself,  which  was  faint,  unequal,  and 
timorous ;  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  bold,  full,  and 
strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given,  the  light-horse  of  the  Parthians 
dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and  taking 
them  in  flank,  overwhelmed  them  with  their  arrows,  whilst  the 
heavy  cavalry  attacked  them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to 
close  up  in  one  compact  body ;  except  those  who,  to  avoid  the 
arrows,  the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  painful 
death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  horse, 
like  men  in  despair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much 
hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended  with  this  advantage ;  it  occa- 
sioned their  dying  immediately,  by  the  large  and  deep  wounds 
they  received.  For  the  barbarians  thrust  their  lances  through 
their  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often  pierced 
two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  when  night  came  on  the  barbarians  retired;  saying,  they 
would  grant  Crassus  only  that  night  to  lament  for  his  son, 
unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient  to  consult  his  own 
safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily  to  their  king  Arsaces,  to 
being  dragged  before  him.  They  then  encamped  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  army,  in  the  firm  expectation  that  the 
next  day  they  should  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting its  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no 
thoughts  either  of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  dressing  their 
wounded,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  died  in  the  most  horrible 
torments.  Every  man  was  solely  intent  upon  his  own  particular 
distress.  For  they  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  escape, 
Aether  they  waited  for  day  in  camp,  or  ventured  during  the 
night  to  throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain  of  which 
they  saw  no  end.  Besides  which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their 
wounded  gave  them  great  trouble.  For  to  carry  them  off  would 
be  very  difficult,  and  extremely  retard  their  flight;  and  if 
they  were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted   but  they 

t2 
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would  discover  the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and 
lamentations. 

Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  they  however  were  unanimous 
in  desiring  to  see  his  face,  and  to  hear  his  voice.  But  he  lying 
u{ion  the  ground,  in  an  obscure  corner,  with  his  head  covered 
m  his  cloak,  was  to  the  vulgar,  says  Plutarch,  a  great  example 
of  the  instability  of  fortune ;  to  wise  and  considerate  persons,  a 
still  greater  instance  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  temerity  and 
ambition,  which  had  blinded  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  less  at  Rome  than  the  first  and  greatest 
of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  thought  himself  low  and 
mean,  because  there  were  two  above  him,  Caesar  and  Pom{)ey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius  approached 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and 
encourage  him:  but  seeing  him  entirely  depressed  with  the 
weight  of  his  afl9iction,  and  deaf  to  all  consolation  and  remon* 
strance,  they  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and  held  a 
council  of  war  directly ;  and  it  l)eing  their  unanimous  opinion, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  retire  immediately,  they  decam[)ed 
without  sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at  fii'st  with  great 
silence.  But  soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded  who  could  not 
follow,  perceiving,  themselves  abandoned,  filled  the  camp  with 
tumult  and  confusion,  cries,  shrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations ; 
so  that  the  troops  who  marched  foremost  were  seized  with 
trouble  and  terror,  imagining  the  enemy  were  coming  on  to 
attack  them.  By  frequently  turning  back,  and  drawing  up 
again  in  order  of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  the 
wounded,  who  followed  them,  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,  and 
in  dismounting  such  as  were  less  sick,  they  lost  considerable 
time.  There  were  only  three  hundred  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about  midnight 
at  the  city  of  Carras.  Ignatius  called  to  the  sentinels  upon 
the  walls,  and  when  they  answered,  bade  them  go  to  Coponius, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  and  tell  him  that  Crassus  had 
fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians ;  and  without  saying 
any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was,  he  pushe<l  on 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had 
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laid  over  the  Euphrates,  and  saved  his  troops  by  that  means. 
But  he  was  very  much  blamed  for  having  abandoned  his 
general. 

However,  the  message  he  had  sent  to  Coponius  by  those 
guards,  was  of  great  service  to  Crassus.  For  that  governor, 
wisely  conjecturing  from  the  manner  in  which  the  unknown 
person  had  given  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  some 
disaster,  gave  orders  immediately  for  the  garrison  to  stand  to 
their  arms.  And  when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus 
had  taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him 
and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though  well 
informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue  him  in  the  dark.  But 
early  the  next  morning,  they  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  the 
wounded  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand, to  the  sword ;  and  their  cavalry  being  dispersed  over  the 
plain  after  those  who  fled,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  whom 
they  found  straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  Crassus's  lieutenants,  named  Vargunteius,  having 
separated  in  the  night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  with 
four  cohorts,  missed  his  way,  and  was  found  the  next  morning 
upon  a  small  eminence  by  the  barbarians,  who  attacked  him. 
He  defended  himself  with  great  valour,  but  was  at  length  over- 
powered by  multitudes,  and  all  his  soldiers  killed,  except 
twenty,  who  with  sword  in  hand  fell  on  the  enemy  in  despair, 
in  order  to  open  themselves  a  passage  through  them.  The 
barbarians  were  so  much  astonished  at  their  bravery,  that  out 
of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  passage. 
They  arrived  safe  at  Carrae. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that  Crassus 
had  escaped  with  his  best  forces,  and  that  those  who  had 
retired  to  Carne  were  only  a  body  of  troops  collected  from  all 
quarters ;  that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena, 
believing  the  reward  of  his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncertain 
whether  it  was  or  not,  desired  to  be  better  informed,  in  order 
that  he  might  resolve,  either  to  besiege  Carrae,  if  Crassus  was 
there,  or  to  pursue  him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore 
despatched  one  of  his  interpreters,  who  spoke  both  languages 
perfectly  well,  with  orders  to  approach  the  walls  of  Carne,  and 
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in  the  Roman  language  to  desire  to  speak  with  Crassus  himseir, 
or  Cassius,  and  to  say  that  Surena  demanded  a  conference  with 
them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassos  accepted 
the  proposal  with  joy.  Soon  after  some  Arabian  soldiers  came 
from  the  barbarians,  who  knew  Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight, 
from  having  seen  them  in  the  camp  before  the  battle.  *  Those 
soldiers  approached  the  place,  and  seeing  Cassius  upon  the 
walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  them, 
and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would 
continue  in  amity  with  the  king  his  master,  and  abandon  Meso* 
potamia  to  him :  that  this  proposal  was  more  advantageous  for 
both  parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  acceded  to  this  offer,  and  demanded  that  the  time 
and  place  for  an  interview  between  Surena  and  Crassus  should 
immediately  be  fixed.  The  Arabians  assured  him  that  they 
would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to  that  effect,  and  withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from 
whence  it  could  not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with 
his  Parthians,  who  talked  at  first  with  extreme  haughtiness,  and 
declared  that  if  the  Romans  expected  any  fiivourable  terms 
from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Cassius 
bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  hands.  The  Romans,  enraged 
at  such  flagrant  deceit,  told  Crassus  that  it  was  necessary  to 
renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Arme- 
nians, and  fly  that  very  night,  without  losing  a  moment's  time. 
It  was  highly  important  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  ofCarne 
should  know  of  this  design,  till  the  instant  of  its  execution. 
But  Andromachus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first, 
and  by  Crassus  himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chose  him 
for  his  guide,  relying  very  injudiciously  upon  his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians  consequently  were  not  long  before  they  were 
fully  apprized  of  the  whole  plan  by  means  of  that  traitor.  But 
as  it  was  not  their  custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor, 
to  prevent  Crassus  from  getting  so  much  ground  as  might 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Parthians  to  come  up  with  him,  led 
the  Romans  sometimes  by  one  way,  sometimes  by  another, 
and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy  grounds,  and 
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places  intersected  with  great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult 
to  inarch,  and  necessary  to  make  a  great  many  tumfngs  and 
windings  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some  who,  suspecting  that  it  was  with  no  good 
design  that  Andromachus  made  them  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  that  manner,  refused  at  last  to  follow  him^and  Cassius 
himself  returned  towards  Carrae.  By  hasty  marches  he  escaped 
into  Syria  with  five  hundred  horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had 
trusty  guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  called  the 
Sinnachian  mountains,  and  were  in  a  place  of  safety  before 
the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  while  he  was  still 
embarrassed,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  perfidious  Andromachus, 
in  those  marshy  and  difficult  places.  He  had  with  him  four 
cohorts  of  foot  armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and 
five  lictors  who  carried  the  fasces  before  him. 

He  at  length  came  into  the  main  road,  after  abundance  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  almost  upon  him, 
and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  stadia  to  march,  in  order  to 
join  the  troops  under  Octavius.  All  he  could  do  was  to  gain 
as  soon  as  possible  another  summit  of  those  mountains,  less 
impracticable  to  the  horse,  and  in  consequence  not  so  secure. 
This  was  under  that  of  the  Sinnachian  mountains,  to  which  it 
was  joined  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  that  filled  up  all  the 
space  between  them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the 
danger  that  threatened  Crassus,  and  descended  first  himself 
from  those  eminences  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers  to  his 
aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  rest,  who  reproaching 
themselves  for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance.  Upon 
their  arrival  they  charged  the  barbarians  so  roughly,  that  they 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill.  After  that  they  placed 
Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart 
for  him  with  their  bucklers,  they  declared  fiercely  that  not  an 
arrow  of  the  enemy  should  approach  their  general's  body  till 
they  were  all  dead  round  him  fighting  in  his  defence. 

Surena,  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  went  on 
with  less  vigour  to  the  attack,  and  that  if  the  night  came  on, 
and  the  Romans  should  gain  the  mountains,  it  would  be  im- 
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possible  for  him  to  take  them,  had  again  recourse  to  strata^ro 
to  amuse  Crassus.  He  gave  secret  orders,  that  some  prisoners 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number  of  his 
soldiers  around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  together,  said, 
as  the  general  report  of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much 
averse  to  continuing  war  with  the  Romans  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  design  was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  and  to  give  them 
proofs  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  by  treating  Crassus  with 
great  humanity.  And  that  their  deeds  might  agree  with  their 
words,  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians 
retired  from  the  fight,  and  Surena,  advancing  peaceably  with 
his  principal  officers  towards  the  hill,  with  his  bow  unstrung, 
and  arms  extended,  invited  Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat  of 
an  accommodation.  He  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  contrary 
to  the  king  his  master's  will,  and  through  the  necessity  of  a 
just  defence,  he  had  made  them  experience  the  force  and 
power  of  the  Parthian  arms ;  but  that  at  present  he  was  dis- 
posed  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them 
peace,  and  giving  them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire  security  on 
his  part.  We  have  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  barbarians  was  to  promote 
the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treachery,  and  to 
make  no  scruple  of  breaking  through  their  engagements  upon 
such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of 
Surena*s,  and  expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who 
had  experienced  nothing  but  deceit  and  perfidy  from  the  bar- 
barians, and  to  whom  so  sudden  a  change  was  very  suspicious, 
did  not  easily  give  into  it,  and  deliberated  with  his  friends. 
The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge  bim  to 
accept  the  interview.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage 
and  reproaches :  and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice , 
charging  him  with  exposing  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies 
with  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as  the  eourage  to  speak,  when 
they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  remonstrate«* 
to  them,  that  by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  upon  the  eminences  and  difficult  places  where  they  then 
were,  they  might  easily  escape  when  night  came  on  ;  he  even 
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showed  them  the  way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  frustrate  such 
h  jpes  of  their  approaching  safety.  But  seeing  they  grew  out- 
rageous, that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and,  by  striking  their 
swords  upon  their  shields,  even  menaced  him ;  apprehending 
that  commotion,  he  began  to  descend,  and  turning  about,  he 
said  only  these  few  words :  *  Octavius  and  you  Petronius,  with 
all  the  officers  and  captains  here  present,  you  see  the  necessity 
I  am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would  willingly  avoid,  and  are 
witnesses  of  the  indignities  and  violence  I  suffer.  But  I  beg 
you,  when  you  have  retired  in  safety,  that  you  will  tell  all  the 
world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  our  common  mother,  that 
Crassus  perished,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned 
by  his  citizens/  Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  to 
let  him  go  alone,  but  went  down  the  hill  with  him,  when 
Crassus  dismissed  his  lictors,  who  would  have  followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him  were  two 
Greeks,  ^vho,  dismounting  from  their  horses,  saluted  him  with 
profound  respect,  and  told  him  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he 
had  only  to  send  some  of  his  attendants,  and  Snrena  would 
satisfy  them,  that  himself,  and  those  with  him,  came  without 
arms,  and  with  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  possible. 
Crassus  replied,  that  had  he  set  the  least  value  upon  his  life, 
he  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself  into  their  hands ;  and 
sent  two  brothers,  named  Roscius,  to  know  only  upon  what 
foot  they  should  treat,  and  in  what  number. 

Surana  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and  kept 
prisoners  ;  and  advancing  on  horseback^  followed  by  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  army,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Crassus, 
•  What  do  1  see  ?'  said  he :  •  What !  the  general  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  foot,  and  ourselves  on  horseback !  Let  a  horse  be 
brought  for  him  immediately.'  He  imagined  that  Crassus 
appeared  in  that  manner  before  him  out  of  respect.  Crassus 
replied^  *  That  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  they 
came  to  an  interview,  each  after  the  *  custom  of  his  own 
country.'  *  Very  good,'  returned  Surena ;  '  from  henceforth 
let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the 
Romans :  but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and  sign  the  articles  of 

*  Amongst  the  Romans  the  consul  always  marched  on  foot,  at  the  head  oi  the 
infantry. 
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it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  For  you  Romans/  added 
he,  '  do  not  always  remenpiber  your  conventions.'  At  the 
same  time  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  Crassus  would  have 
sent  for  a  horse ;  but  Surena  told  him  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a 
golden  bit;  and  the  king's  officers  taking  him  round  the 
middle  set  him  upon  it,  surrounded  him,  and  began  to  strike 
the  hozse  to  make  him  go  forwards  faster.  Octavius  was  the 
first,  who,  offended  at  such  behaviour,  took  the  horse  by  the 
bridle.  Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest 
of  his  attendants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  horse,  and  to  make  those  retire  by  force  who  pressed 
close  on  Crassus.  At  first  they  pushed  against  each  other 
with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows. 
Octavius,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  a  groom  of  one  of  those 
barbarians.  At  the  same  time  another  of  them  gave  Octavius 
a  great  stroke  with  his  sword  behind,  which  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot.  Petronius,  who  had  no  shield,  received  a 
stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped  from  his  horse  without 
being.wounded.  Crassus  at  the  same  moment  was  killed  by 
a  Parthian.  Of  those  who  were  present,  some  were  killed 
fighting  around  Crassus,  and  others  had  retired  in  good  time 
to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them, 
that  Crassus  had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery; 
but  as  for  them,  that  Surena  let  them  know  they  had  only  to 
come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave  them  his  word  that  they 
sliould  suffer  no  ill  treatment.  Upon  this  promise  some  went 
down  and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  others 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides. 
But  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped  ;  all  the  rest  were  pursued 
the  next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with  them,  and 
put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Ro- 
mans had  received  since  the  battle  of  Cannse.  They  had 
twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  it,  and  ten  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different  ways  into 
Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria ;  and  out  of  these  ruins  another 
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army  was  afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  of  which  Cassius  took 
upon  him  the  command,  and  with  it  prevented  that  country 
from  fiUIing  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

This  defeat  must,  in  one  sense,  have  been  more  affecting  to 
them  than  that  of  the  battle  of  Cannn,  because  they  had  less 
reason  to  expect  it.  When  Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Cannse, 
Rome  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  She  had  already  lost 
many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  defending  herself, 
and  repulsing  the  enemy  from  her  territory.  At  this  time 
Rome  was  triumphant,  respected  and  dreaded  by  all  nations : 
she  was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  lately  victorious  over  one  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies  she  ever  had ;  yet  in  the  most  exalted  height  of  her 
greatness,  she  saw  her  glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an 
attack  upon  a  people,  formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the 
eastern  nations,  whose  valour  she  despised,  and  whom  she 
reckoned  already  amongst  her  conquests.  So  complete  a 
victory  showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of  the  worid  a  rival 
in  a  remote  people,  capable  of  making  head  against,  and  dis- 
puting the  empire  of  the  universe  with,  them  ;  and  not  only 
of  setting  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects,  but  of  making 
them  tremble  for  their  own  safety.  It  showed  that  the  Ro- 
mans might  be  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fighting 
with  all  their  forces ;  that  that  power,  which  till  then,  like  the 
inundation  of  a  mighty  sea,  had  overflowed  all  the  countries 
in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  restrained 
for  the  future  within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassns  from  the  Parthians  was  a 
blot  on  the  Roman  name,  which  the  victories  gained  over  them 
some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were  not  capable  of  effacing. 
The  standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always  shown 
by  them  as  sights.  The  *  prisoners  taken  in  that  fatal  day 
were  kept  tnere  in  captivity,  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies, 

*  Milesna  Cratsi  conjuge  Barbarft 
Turpw  xnaritus  vixit  ?     £t  hostium 
(Froh  Curia,  inyersique  mores  S) 
Consenuit  aocerorum  in  armia^ 
Sub  rege  Medo,  Maraus  et  Appulus, 
Anciliorum,  et  noroiiiis^  et  togee 
Oblitus,  sternvque  VedlsR, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  uibe  Rom&P 
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contracted  ignominious  marriages  to  the  bhame  of  Rome,  as 
Horace  emphatically  describes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity, 
upon  the  lands,  and  under  the  standards,  of  barbarians.  It 
was  not  till  thirty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that 
the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by 
arms,  consented  to  restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  the 
Romans,  which  was  looked  upon  by  Augustus  and  the  whole 
empire,  as  a  most  glorious  triumph ;  so  much  were  the  Romans 
humbled  by  the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and  so  much  did 
they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efiace  it,  if  possible,  to 
the  least  trace.  For  themselves,  they  never  could  forget  it. 
Csesar  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  against  the  Parthians, 
to  avenge  the  ajQTront  which  Rome  had  received  from  them, 
when  he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  design,  which 
turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always 
regarded  the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  important  of 
their  wars.  It  was  the  object  of  the  application  of  their  most 
warlike  emperors,  Trajan,  Septimius  Severus,  &c.  The  sur- 
name of  Parthicus  was  the  title  of  which  they  were  fondest, 
and  which  most  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If  the 
Romans  sometimes  passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their  con- 
quests beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their  turn  did  the  same,  to 
carry  their  arms  and  devastations  into  Syria^  and  even  into 
Palestine.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the 
Parthians  to  their  yoke ;  and  that  nation  was  like  a  wall  of 
brass,  which  with  impregnable  force  resisted  the  most  violent 
attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrae  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Arme- 
nia, where  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace  witli  Artabasus. 
The  latter,  upon  the  return  of  the  expresses  he  had  sent  to 
Crassus,  perceiving  by  the  false  measures  he  had  taken,  that 
the  Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  entered  into  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Orodes ;  and  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Pacorus,  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  cemented  by  that 
alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately  made.  Whilst  they  were 
celebrating  the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  were 
brought  to  them,  which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and 
sent  to  the  king  as  a  proof  of  his  victory.  Their  joy  was 
exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight;  and  it  is  said  that  orders 
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ivere  given  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head, 
in  mockery  of  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had 
for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  His 
master,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  credit  it  gave  him, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon  after.  There  are  princes, 
near  whom  too  shining  qualities  are  dangerous ;  who  take 
umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  cannot 
bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsing  their 
own.  Orodes  was  of  this  character.  He  *  perceived,  as 
Tacitus  observes  of  Tiberius,  that  with  all  his  power  he  could 
not  sufficiently  repay  the  service  his  general  had  lately  done 
him.  Now,  where  a  benefit  is  above  all  return,  ingratilude 
and  hatred  take  the  place  of  acknowledgment  and  affection. 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  possessed  consummate  ability,  and  surpassed 
all  the  men  of  his  time  in  valour.  He  was,  besides  that,  per 
fectly  well  made,  and  of  the  most  advantageous  stature.  For 
riches,  credit,  and  authority,  he  had  also  more  than  any  man : 
and  was,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia 
had.  His  birth  gave  him  the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head  at  his  coronation,  and  that  right  had 
appertained  to  his  family  from  the  establishment  of  the  empire. 
When  he  travelled,  he  had  always  a  thousand  camels  to  carr}' 
his  baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines, 
and,  for  his  guard,  a  thousand  horse  completely  armed,  besides 
a  great  number  of  light-armed  troops  and  domestics,  which  in 
all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after   the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
army,  to  find   Syria  without  defence,  marched    to      ^  ^ , 
conquer  it.     But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an  army    j^^^c. 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so       ^• 
much  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates 
shamefully,  without  effecting  any  thing. 

The  next  ^  year  to  the  consuls,  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  and 

^  Cic.  adfamU,  1.  ii.  Epitt.  10,  17 ;  iii.  2  j  xii.  19  ;  xv.  1—4.  Ad  Atho.  I.  v. 
18,  20,  21 ;  vi.  1,  8  ;  vii.  2. 

*  Destrui  per  bacc  fortunam  suam  Caesar,iinpaTeinque  tanto  merito  rebatur.  Nam 
beoeficiaed  usque  Iseta  sunt,  dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse }  ubi  multum  autereneie, 
pro  ^til  odium  redditur.    Tacit  A/utat.  1.  iv.  c.  18. 
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M.  Tullius  Cicero,  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 
A.  M.  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  immediately  to  the  latter, 
An?^c.  which  had  been  allotted  him;  but  Bibulus  amnHing 
^^'  himself  at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in 
Syria.  And  that  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ; 
for  the  afiairs  of  that  country  required  a  man  of  a  quite  different 
capacity  from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  the 
Parthians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  had  entered  Syria. 
He  was  too  young  to  command  alone,  and  was  therefore  ac- 
companied by  Orsaces,  an  old  general,  who  regulated  every 
thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  which  he  besieged. 
Cassius  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops. 
Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  pro- 
vince, by  the  means  of  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  assem- 
bled all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  his 
province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  an  invasion 
on  that  side,  should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  at  hand  to  support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He 
sent  another  body  of  troops  towards  the  mountain  Amanus, 
with  tlie  same  view.  That  detachment  fell  in  with  a  IwrgB 
body^of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and 
entirely  defeated  it,  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped. 

The  news  of  this  success  and  that  of  Cicero's  approach  to 
Antioch,  extremely  encouraged  Cassius  and  his  troops  to  make 
a  good  defence,  and  so  much  abated  the  ardour  of  the  Par 
thians,  that,  despairing  to  carry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege, 
and  went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  far  from 
thence.  But  they  were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns, 
that  they  miscarried  again  before  this,  and  were  compelled  to 
retire.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  this,  as  the  Pftrthians 
made  their  principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  them- 
selves  most  to  engagements  in  the  field,  which  suited  their 
genius  best.  Cassius,  who  was  apprized  of  the  route  they 
would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them,  amongst  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces. 
The  remains  of  their  army  repassed  the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out 
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of  danger,  he  tnraed  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  mount 
Amanus,  who,  being  situated  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  were 
independent  of,  and  at  war  with,  both  those  provinces.  They 
made  continual  incursions  into  them,  and>  gave  them  great 
trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  mountaineers,  and 
took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and  forts.  He  afterwards 
marched  against  another  barbarous  nation,  a  kind  of  savages, 
who  called  themselves  ^  free  Cilicians,  and  pretended  to  have 
never  been  subjected  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who 
had  been  masters  of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all 
their  cities,  and  made  such  dispositions  in  the  country  as  very 
much  pleased  all  their  neighbours,  whom  they  used  perpetually 
to  harass. 

It  is  Cicero  himself,  who  acquaints  us  with  these  circum* 
stances  in  several  of  his  letters.  There  are  two  among  the  rest, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give  a  prince,  or  his 
ministry,  an  account  of  a  military  expedition  ;  with  such  sim- 
plicity, perspicuity,  and  precision,  in  which  the  proper  character 
of  writings  and  relations  of  this  kind  consists,  are  they  ex- 
pressed. The  first  is  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  the  principal  magistrates;  it  is  the  second  of  his 
fifteenth  book  of  his  familiar  epistles  ;  the  other  is  written  par- 
ticularly to  Cato.  This  last  is  a  masterpiece,  wherein  Cicero, 
who  passionately  desired  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  mili- 
tary expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and  address  of  eloquence 
to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plutarch  tells  us,^ 
that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph, 
and  that  he  refused  it,  upon  account  of  the  civil  war  then 
ready  to  break  out  between  Csesar  and  Pompey ;  not  believing 
that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solemnity  which  breathed 
nothing  but  joy,  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  upon  the  point 
of  falling  into  the  greatest  calamities.  His  refusal  to  triumph 
in  the  midst  of  the  apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody 
civil  war,  evinces  in  Cicero  a  great  love  for  the  public  good  and 
his  country,  and  does  him  much  more  honour  than  a  triumph 
itself  could  have  done. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  those 

*  El«uther<KCilices.  ^  Plut.  in  Cic.  p.  879. 
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that  followed,  the  Parthians  declaring  sometimes  for  one,  and 
sometimes  for  the  other  party,  made  several  irruptions  into 
Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are  events  which  particularly 
relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  histories,  and  therefore  do  not 
enter  into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgement  of  that  of  the  Parthians, 
with  the  deaths  of  Pacorus  and  Orodes  his  father.  Ventidius* 
who  commanded  the  Roman  armies,  under  the  authority  of 
Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  re- 
establishing the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who,  from  the  lowest  condition  of '  life,  had  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  the  war 
against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  attempted  to  extort  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  by  force,  he  was  taken  when  an  infant,  with 
his  mother,  in  Asculum,  the  capital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  before 
that  general.  Supported  by  the  influence  of  C.  Ceesar,  under 
whom  he  had  served  in  Gaul,  and  who  had  raised  him  through 
ail  the  degrees  of  the  service,  he  became  praetor  and  consul. 

He  was  the  only  person  till  the  time  of  Trajan  that  tri- 
umphed for  his  exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  the  only, 
one  who  obtained  that  honour,  after  having  been  led  in  a 
triumph  himself. 

I  have  said  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  make 
the  Romans  amends  for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  the 
battle  of  Carrae.  He  had  begun  to  revenge  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  successive  victories  gained  over 
those  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  than  the  former, 
completed  the  work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

That  ^  general,  apprehending  the  Parthians,  whose  prepa- 

X.  M.  rations  were  far  advanced,  would  get  the  start  of  him, 
ABtfjfc.  And  ps^^  ^he  Euphrates  before  he  had  time  to  draw 
^  all  his  troops  together  out  of  their  different  quarters, 
had  recourse  to  this  stratagem.  There  was  a  petty  eastern 
prince  in  his  camp,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Parthians,  and  that  he  held 
secret  intelligence  with  them,  and  gave  them  advice  of  all  the 

'  Veil.  Palere.  1.  ii.  c.  65.    Valer.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  9.    Aul. Gell.  1.  xv.  c.  4. 
<•  Joseph.  Jntiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  24.     Plut  in  Anion,  p.  931 .     Appiui.  m  Parth.  p.  1 56. 
Dion  Cass.  1.  xlix.  p.  403, 404.    Justin,  I.  xlii.  c.  4. 
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designs  of  the  Romans  which  he  could  discover.  He  resolved 
to  make  this  man's  treachery  the  means  of  drawing  the  Par- 
thians  into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for  them. 

With  that  view  he  contracted  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy 
with  this  traitor.  He  conversed  frequently  with  him  upon  the 
operations  of  the  campaign.  Affecting  at  length  to  open  him- 
self to  him  with  great  confidence,  he  observed,  that  he  was  much 
afraid,  from  advices  he  had  received,  that  the  Parthians  de- 
signed to  pass  the  Euphrates  not  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  but  a 
great  way  lower.  For,  said  he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeugma,  the 
country  on  this  side  is  so  mountainous,  that  the  cavalry,  in  which 
the  whole  force  of  their  army  consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt. 
But  if  they  pass  below,  there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they 
will  have  all  manner  of  advantages  against  us,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  make  head  against  them.  As  soon  as  he  had 
imparted  this  secret  to  him,  the  spy  did  not  fail,  asVentidius  had 
rightly  foreseen,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with  whom 
it  had  all  the  effect  he  could  desire.  Pacorus,  instead  of  going 
to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  abundance 
of  time  in  consequence  of  the  great  compass  he  was  obliged  to 
take,  and  in  the  preparations  necessary  for  passing  the  river 
there.  Ventidius  got  forty  days  by  this  means,  which  he 
employed  in  making  Silon  join  him  from  Judsea,  with  the 
legions  which  were  quartered  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Taurus, 
and  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  give  the  Parthians  a  goo4 
reception  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  pass-* 
ing  the  river,  or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inactivity  to 
terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched  directly  to  charge  the 
enemy  in  their  camp,  though  situated  very  advantageously 
upon  an  eminence,  not  doubting  but  they  should  soon  make 
themselves  masters  of  it,  and  that  without  much  resistance. 
They  were  mistaken.  The  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell 
on  them  with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them  with  the  utmost 
vigour  upon  the  declivity ;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  and  their  light-armed  troops  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the  Parthians,  they  soon  put 
them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  resistance 
they  made  at  first.     The  slaughter  was  very  great.     Pacorus 

VOL.  VI.  u 
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was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  his  death  was  followed  imme- 
diately with  the  flight  of  his  whole  army.  The  \'anquished 
made  haste  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order  to  return  into  their 
own  country;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut  the 
greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaping  by  flight, 
retired  to  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena.  History  observes, 
that  this  celebrated  battle,  which  so  well  revenged  the  defeat 
of  Crassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  the  same  day  with  the  battle 
of  Carrae  fourteen  years  before. 

*  Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the 
death  of  his  son,  that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For 
several  days,  he  neither  opened  his  mouth,  nor  took  any  nou- 
rishment. When  the  excess  of  his  grief  was  a  little  abated, 
and  would  permit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him 
but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  he  saw  liim,  and 
called  to  him ;  he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him  as  if  he  were 
living,  to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  At  other  times 
he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

Never  was  grief  more  just  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow 
for  the  Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received ;  nor  was  the 
loss  of  the  prince  less  than  that  of  the  army  itself.  For  he  was 
the  most  excellent  character  the  house  of  the  ArsacidK  had  ever 
produced,  for  justice,  clemency,  valour,  and  all  the  qualities 
which  constitute  the  truly  great  prince.  He  had  made  himself 
so  much  beloved  in  Syria,  during  the  little  time  he  resided 
there,  that  never  did  the  people  express  more  affection  for  any 
of  their  native  sovereignsy-than  for  the  person  of  this  foreign 
prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  thfe  dejection  into  which 
the  death  of  his  dear  son  PacorUs  had  thirbwn  him,  he  found 
himself  extremely  embarrassed  about  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  thirty  by  different 
women,  each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and 
made  use  of  all  the  ascendency  she  had  over  a  mind  impaired 

*  Orodes,  repente  ftlii  morte  et  exercitAs  cUde  auditA,  ex  dolore  in  farorem  verti« 
tur.  Multis  diebus  non  alloqui  queoquani,  non  cibum  sumere,  non  vocem  mittere, 
it*  ut  etiam  mutus  factus  videretur.  Post  muUos  deinde  dies,  ubi  dolor  vocem  laxa- 
verit,  nihil  aliud  qujlm  Paconim  vocabat.  Pacorus  illi  videri,  Pacorus  aiidiri  >ide- 
batur:  cum  illo  loqui,  cum  illo  consis^ere.  Int^rdum  quasi  amissum  flebiliter  dolf^ 
hat     JoKtiD. 
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by  age  and  affliction.  At  last  he  determined^  however,  to 
follow  the  order  of  birth,  and  nominated  Phraates,  the  eldest, 
and  also  most  vicious  of  them  all.  He  had  scarce  a.  u. 
taken  possession  of  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all  Xttt7.'c. 
his  brothers,  whom  his  father  had  by  the  daughter  of  ^' 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  murdered,  and  that 
only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family  than  his,  and 
they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  still 
alive,  not  being  able  to  avoid  professing  extreme  displeasure 
upon  that  occasion,  that  unnatural  son  onlered  him  also  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  did  not  spare  his  own  son,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  people  would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
It  was  this  prince,  so  cruel  towards  all  his  own  family,  that 
treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  (he  Jews,  with  peculiar  favour  and 
clemency. 

Article  III. 

AbRIOQEM ENT  OF  THE  HiSTORY  OF  THE  KiNOS  OF  CaPPADO- 
ClA,  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THAT  KiNQDOM  TO  THE  TlMB 
WHEN    IT    BECAME    A    pROVINCE    OF    THB    RoMAN    EmPIRE. 

I  have  spoken  in  several  parts  of  this  history  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  according  as  I  had  occasion,  but  without  mention- 
ing either  their  beginning  or  succession.  I  shall  here  unite 
in  one  point  of  view  all  that  relates  to  that  kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  ■  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Per- 
sians, under  whose  dominion  it  was  at  first,  had  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  and  established  two  satrapies  or  governments  in  it. 
The  Macedonians,  into  whose  possession  it  fell,  suffered  those 
two  governments  to  be  changed  into  kingdoms.  The  one  ex- 
tended towards  mount  Taurus,  and  wajs  properly  called  Cap- 
padocia, or  Cappadocia  Major,  the  other  towards  Pontus,  and 
was  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or  Cappadocia  Minor;  they 
were  at  length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  does  not  mention  at  what  time  he  began  to  reign,      a.  m. 
It  is  probable,  that  it  was  about  the  time  that  Philip,    Ant^.'c. 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to   reign  in       ^*** 

"  Strab.  1.  lii.  p.  533,  534. 
U  2 
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Macedonia,  and  Ochus  in  Persia.  Upon  this  supposition  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  continued  three  hundred  threescore 
and  sixteen  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  Tiberius. 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  named 
Ariarathes,  then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  third  generation ;  and  at  length  by  the  last,  Archelaus. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  had  been  many  kings  of 
Cappadocia  before  Ariarathes ;  but  as  their  history  is  almost 
entirely  unknown,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  this  place. 
A.  M.  3644.  Ariarathes  I.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother 
860.   '   Holophemes,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  afiPection. 

Having  joined  the  Persians  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt, 
A.  M.d6s&  he  acquired  great  glory*  and  returned  home  laden 
35i'  '    with  honours  by  king  Ochus. 

®  Ariarathes  II.,  son  of  the  former,  had  lived  at  peace  in 
A.M.      his  dominions,  during  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 

Ad?^g.   Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows  with 
^^       Darius,  was  unwilling  to  be  delayed  by  the  conquest 
of  Cappadocia,  and  had  contented  himself  with  some  instances 
of  submission. 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made 
of  the  provinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to  Eumenes. 
Perdicc&s,  to  put  him  into  possession  of  it,  conducted  him 
thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Ariarathes  on  his 
side  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  They  came  to  a  battle.  Aria- 
rathes was  defeated' and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caused 
him,  with  his  principal  officers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eu- 
menes into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  escaped 
into  Armenia. 

As  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas  and 

A.  M.      Eumenes,  and  the  employment  which  other  wars  gave 

^^^;q    Antiochus   and   Seieucus,    he   entered   Cappadocia 
^^^'      with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates  king  of  Armenia.  He 
defeated  Amyntas,  general  of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out 
of  the  country,  and  reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

•  Plut.  in  EumeM.  p.  548.    Diod.  1.  syiiLp.  599. 
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Ariamnes,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him.     He  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and     a.  m. 
married  his  eldest  son  to  Stratouice,  the  daughter  of  a^?.'c. 
the  same  Antiochus.     He  had  so  great  an  affection       ^^' 
for  this  son,  that  he  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  kingdom. 

Ariarathes  IV.  having  reigned  alone  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  left  his  dominions,  when  he  died,  to  his  son  of  the 
same  name  with  himself,  who  was  at  that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.     He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antio 
chus  the  Great,  an  artful  princess,  who  finding  her-     ^  ^ 
self  barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.     She  deceived   Aa?j!'c. 
her  husband,  and  made  him  believe  that  she  had  two       ^^' 
sons,   one  of  whom   was   called    Ariarathes,   and  the  other 
*  Holophemes.     Her  barrenness  ceasing  some  time  after,  she 
had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who  was  named  Mithri- 
dates.     She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  the 
elder  of  the  supposititious  children  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome, 
with  a  small  train,  and  the  other  into  Ionia.     The  legitimate 
son  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was  educated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks. 

Ariarathes  V.  supplied  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against 
the  Romans.  Antiochus  having  been  defeated,  Ariarathes 
sent  ^  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  ask  pardon  of  the  senate,  for 
having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the  Romans  in  favour 
of  his  father-in-law.  This  was  granted  him,  but  not  till  after 
he  had  been  condemned  to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  of  his 
fault,  two  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.  The  senate  afterwards  abated  him  half  that 
sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
lately  married  his  daughter. 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son- 
in-law  Eumenes,  against  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The 
Romans,  who  had  rendered  themselves  arbiters  of  the  kings  of 
the  East,  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  those 
three  princes :  but  Pharnaces  rejected  their  mediation.     How- 

P  Liv.  I.  xxxvii.  n.  40  ;  1.  zxxviii.  n.37,  39. 

*  He  U  called  so  by  Polybtus,  and  Orophernes  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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ever,  two  years  after,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes 
and  Ariarathes  upon  conditions  sufficiently  hard. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the 
most  tender  manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  sumamed 
Philopator ;  for  whom  he  had  no  less  affection.  He  desired  to 
give  him  proofs  of  it  by  resigning  the  kingdom  to  him,  and 
placing  him  upon  the  throne  during  his  life.  The  son,  who 
had  the  utmost  affection  and  respect  for  a  father  who  so  well 
deserved  both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  offer  so  advan- 
tageous in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  but  one  which  aimed  a 
mortal  wound  at  so  good  a  heart  as  his  ;  and  represented  to 
his  father,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to 
reign  during  the  life  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  being.  Such 
examples  of  moderation,  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sin- 
cere affection  for  a  father,  are  the  more  extraordinary,  and  the 
more  to  be  admired,  as  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  re- 
lating the  history,  inorditiate  ambition  respected  nothing,  and 
boldly  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

4  Ariarathes  VI.,   surnamed  Philopator,    reigned  afler  his 
A.  M.      father's  death,  and  was  an  excellent  prince.   As  soon  as 

An?jfc.  ^^  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
'^'  to  renew  the  alliance  his  father  had  contracted  with  the 
Romans,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  to  obtain.  He  applied 
himself  very  closely  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  from  whence 
Cappadocia,  which,  till  then,  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
became  the  residence  of  many  learned  men. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  re- 
fused to  espouse,  lest  that  alliance  should  give  offence  to  the 
Romans.  The  refusal  extremely  prejudiced  Demetrius  against 
the  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  soon  found  an  occasion  to  be 
revenged,  by  supplying  Holophemes  with  troops,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  brother  of '  Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the 
throne,  and  after  that  violence  reigned  tyrannically.  He  put 
many  to  death,  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  greatest  noble- 
men, and  even  plundered  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been 
reverenced  by  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never 
suffered  such  a  violation  before.     Apprehending  a  revolution 

«  Dtod.  M  Echg.  1.  xxxi.  p.  865.  '  Diod.  tit  Eafctrpt.  p.  334,  336. 
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which  his  cruelty  gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  *  four 
hundred  talents  with  the  inhabitants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia. 
Ariarathes  had  taken  refiige  at  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the 
Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.  The 
senate,  according  to  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers. 

Axiarathes  found  a  more  ready  and  more  effectual  protector 
in  the  person  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  who  sig-     ^  m 
nalized  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  reestablishing  ab?j!'c. 
this  unfortunate  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances-      ^' 
tors.     Ariarathes,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  usurper,  wished  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the 
four  hundred  talents  Holophernes  had  left  with  them.     They 
opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of 
deposits,  which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to 
any  one  whomsoever,  during  the  life  of  the  person  who  had  con- 
fided it  to  their  keeping.     Ariarathes  had  no  regard  to  so  just  a 
representation,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  without  mercy ;  not- 
withstanding which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them 
to  violate  the  fidelity  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  observe 
in  regard  to  him,  who  had  confided  that  deposit  with  them. 

Holophernes  had  '  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Demetrius 
his  benefactor,  whose  place  he  had  conceived  hopes  of  supply- 
ing. The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Holophernes  impri- 
soned. Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  he 
had  not  judged  it  more  advisable  to  reserve  him,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  him  afterwards  in  the  pretensions  he  had  upon 
Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he  had  formed  of  dethroning  and 
destroying  Ariarathes  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  plot  con- 
trived against  him  by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and 
Cappadocia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his 
stead. 

*  Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,      ^  m. 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Perga-   a^^c. 
mus,  and  perished  in  that  war.  ^^' 

He  left  six  children,  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.    The  Romans, 

*  Justin,  1.  XXXV.  e.  1.  Ibid.  I.  xxxvii.  c.  1 

*  Four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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in  gratitude  for  the  father's  services,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia 
to  their  dominions.  Laodice,  who  was  regent  during  the  mino- 
rity of  those  six  princes,  apprehending  the  loss  of  her  authority 
when  they  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five  of  them  the 
same  year  their  father  died.  She  would  have  treated  the  sixth 
in  the  same  manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relations  had  not  removed 
him  from  the  fury  of  that  unnatural  mother.  Tlie  people  set 
him  upon  the  throne,  after  having  destroyed  that  cruel  mur- 
deress of  her  children. 

Ariarathes  VII.    "  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of 

^  yi^  Mithridates  Eupator,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Aria- 
An?j?"c.  KATHE8  VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX.  His  brother- 
^^'  in-law  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  Gordius,  one 
of  his  subjects.  Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes  king 
of  Bithynia,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  Cappadocia. 
Mithridates  sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out  the  garrisons  of 
Nicomedes,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the  son 
of  the  same  Ariarathes,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated. 

Ariarathes  VII  I.  had  scarce  ascended  the  throne,  when 
Mithridates  pressed  him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment, 
with  design  to  rid  himself  of  the  son  by  the  same  assassin  who 
had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince  shuddered  at  the 
proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his 
ancle.  Mithridates  being  unwilling  to  decide  his  measures  by 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a 
conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  him,  with  a  dagger  con- 
cealed for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He 
set  his  own  son  of  only  eight  years  of  age  in  his  place,  caused 
him  to  be  called  Ariarathes,  and  gave  him  Gtordius  for  his 
governor.*  The  Cappadocians,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
oppression  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  rose  in  arms,  called 
in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother,  from  Asia,  and  placed 
him  upon  the  throne. 

Ari k rath es  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attacked, 
overthrew,  and  expelled  him  the  kingdom.  That  young  prince's 
grief  brought  a  disease  on  him,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 
Mithridates  had  reestablished  his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mithridates, 

•  Justin,  L  xxxviit.  r.  1  "  IWd.  c.  2. 
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being  in  possession  of  Cappadocift,  might  fall  upon  his  domi- 
nions, set  up  an  infant  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  whom  he  also 
gave  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  Romans 
to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name.  Queen  Lao- 
dice  his  wife  went  expressly  to  Rome  to  support  the  imposture, 
and  to  testify  that  she  had  had  three  sons  by  Ariaratheb  VII. 
of  whom  this,  which  she  produced,  was  the  last  Mithridates, 
on  his  side,  ventured  to  have  assurances  made  by  Gordius, 
that  this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  the 
son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against 
Aristonicus.  What  times  were  these !  what  a  series  is  here  of 
frauds  and  impostures  I  The  Roman  people  saw  through  them ; 
and  in  order  not  to  support  them  on  either  side,  decreed  that 
Mithridates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for  the  future 
should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thought  proper. 
But  the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty 
was  insupportable  to  them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may 
justly  be  astonished  at  the  taste  of  a  people,  who  could  prefer 
slavery  to  liberty  1  But  there  are  nations  to  which  the  monar- 
chical is  better  adapted  than  the  republicau  government ;  and 
there  are  few  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  moderate  use  of 
perfect  and  entire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected,  or 
rather  received  from  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king, 
whose  family  was  extinct  at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  IJ    This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  dig- 
nity in  peace.     Mithraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of    a.  m. 
Tigranes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  esta-   ab^x'c. 
blished  there  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates.     The       ^' 
Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes  to  be  reinstated.     He  was  ex- 
f)elled  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Mithridates  into 
Cappadocia  in  favour  of  his  son.     Sylla,  having  obtained  great 
advantages  over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon  Cap- 
padocia.    Some  time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince, 
Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  carried  off  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  to  whom  he  gave  lands  in  Armenia,  and  placed 
a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  city  of  Tigranocerta. 
Ariobarzanes,  who  had  escaped  to  Rome  before  the  invasion, 

'  Appian.  in  iW/A.  p.  176,  Ac.     Justioi  1.  xxxviii.  c  3.     Plut  m  Sffiim, 
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was  not  restored  till  Pompey  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Mithridates. 

Ariobarzanbs  II.     Pompey  had  considerably  enlai^ed  the 
^  ^       dominions  of  Ariobarzanes,  when  he  replaced  him  on 
a^IT'c    ^^^  throne  of  Cappadocia.     His  son  succeeded  to 
^       all  that  great  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it  longi 
He  was  killed  some  time  before  Cicero  went  to  command  in 
Cilicia.     The  prince  who  reigned  at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes 
in.,  grandson  of  Ariobarzanes  I. 
*  Ariobarzanrs  III.     Cicen>,  upon   quitting   Rome,  had 
X.  If.     received  orders  to  favour  and  protect  Ariobarzanes 
A^t^c.  ^^^  ^'  possible  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare  was 
*^*       dear  to  the  senate  and  people;  a  glorious  testimo- 
nial, which  had  never  before  been  granted  to  any  king.   Cicero 
punctually  executed  the  order  of  the  senate     When  he  arrived 
in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being  killed,  as  his 
father  had  been.     A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him,  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Ariarathes.    The  latter  declared  to  Cicero, 
that  he  had  no  part  iu  that  plot:  that  indeed  he  had  been 
earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the  kingdom,  but  that  he  had 
always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such  thoughts,  during  the  life 
of  his  brother ;  who,  it  seems,  had  no  issue.     Cicero  employed 
the  authority  of  his  office,  and  all  the  influence  his  high  repu- 
tation gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm  with  which  the  king  was 
threatened.     His  *  endeavours  were  successful;  he  saved  the 
king's  life  and  crown  by  his  resolution,  and  a  generous  disin- 
terestedness, which  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts 
that  were  made  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  and  to  seduce  him. 
The  greatest  danger  came  from  the  high  priest  of  Comana. 
There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that  name,  the  one  in  Cap- 
padocia, and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.*    They  were 
consecrated  to  Bellona,  and  observed  almost  the  same  cere- 
monies in  the  worship  of  that  goddess.     The  one  was  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  other ;  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of 
Cappadocia.     It  is  of  the  latter  we  speak  in  this  place.     The 

■  Cic.  Bpiti.  2,  4. 1.  XV.  ad  FamU.;  et  EpUt.  20.  1.  v.  ad  Attie. 

•  Strdb.  1  zii.  p.  585, 557. 

*  Ariobarzftnes  operft  meft  vivit,  regnat  *£»  «'«^«)y,  consUio  el  auctoritaie,  el  quod 
prodiloribus  eju«  ^w^tfr^rM  ^i,  Don  modo  «3mh^«&«iivw»,  pnebui,  regem,  regoumquc 
«erTavi     Cic.  Epitt.  20. 1,  v.  ad  Attic. 
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temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great  estates,  and 
served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  under  the  authority  of  a 
pontitr,  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  so  considerable,  that  the 
king  alone  was  his  superior:  he  was  generally  of  the  blood 
royal  His  dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  above  six  thousand  persons  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  temple  of  Comana.  It  was  that  which  made  the 
high  priest 40  powerful ;  and*  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
might  have  occasioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved 
Ariobarzanes  in  great  difficulties,  had  he  thought  pro{>er  to 
defend  himself  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  he  would  ; 
tor  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  ready  to  take  the  field, 
with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist  them.  But  Cicero,  by  his 
prudence,  prevailed  npon  him  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Ariobar- 
zanes marched  with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  w^re  present 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  that 
Csesar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contribution.  It  is  certain  that 
he  exacted  very  considerable  sums  of  money  from  him ;  ^  for 
that  prince  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  pay  them,  if  Pharnaces  continued  to  plunder  Capp^- 
docia.  Ciesar  was  then  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  set  out  to 
reduce  Pharnaces  to  reason.  He  passed  through  Cappadocia, 
and  made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  Ariobarzanes 
and  his  brother  kept  up  no  very  good  understanding  with  each 
other,  and  entirely  subjected  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the 
former.  After  Csesar  had  conquered  Pharnaces,^  he  gave  part 
of  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to  Ariobarzanes. 

^  This  mild  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Csesar  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  king  of  Cappadocia  would  not  favour     a.  y. 
their   party.     He   did   not  openly  declare  against   a^^c. 
them;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance.        ^'' 
This  conduct  gave  them  a  just  distrust  of  him,  so  that  Cassius 

*>  Cssar,  ile  BeU.  Civ.  1.  iii.     Hirt.  de  BeU.  J/ex. 

«  Dio.  1.  xlii  p.  183.  *  tbid.  1.  xlvn.  p.  346. 

*  Cum  magnum  bellum  in  Cappadocia  concitaretur,  si  aacardoa  arrais  se  (quod 
factunis  putabatur)  defenderet,  adolesctohs  et  equitatu  «t  pedkatu  et  pecuniA  paratu9, 
ct  toto,  lis  qui  novari  aliquid  volebant,  perfect  ut  e  regno  ille  discederet ;  rexque 
siue  tumultu  ac  sine  armta,  oiuni  aocloritate  aulae  communita,  regoum  cum  digoitate 
ohtineret.     Cic.  Efiist.  4.  1.  xv.  ad  h'aauL 
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thought  it  iQCumbeat  upon  him  not  to  spare  him.     lie  attacked 
him,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death. 

Ariarathes  X.    By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  fell  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.     The  possession 
of  it  was  disputed  with  him  by  Sistnna,  the  eldest  son  of  Gla- 
phyra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  high  priest  of  Bellona,  at  Comana,  in 
Cappadocia.     This  Archelaus  was  the  grandson  of  Archelaus,  a 
Cappadocian  by  nation,  and  general  of  an  army  in.Greece  for 
Mithridates  against  Sylla.     He  abandoned  the  party  of  Mith- 
ridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall  relate  in  the  twenty- 
third  book,  and  joined  the  Romans.*     He  left  one  son,  named 
also  Archelaus,  who  married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  and 
was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  battle.     He  had  obtained  a 
very  honourable  dignity  from  Pompey,  which  was  the  high 
priesthood  of  Comana   in  Cappadocia.     His  son  Archelaus 
possessed  it  after  him.     He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  extra- 
Ordinary  beauty,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Arche- 
^  ij      laus.     'The  first  disputed  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
A^t^c.  docia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.     Mark  An- 
*'^'       tony  was  the  judge  of  this  difference,  and  determined 
it  in  favour  of  Sisiuna.     What  became  of  him  is  not  known  ; 
•   A.  M.      history  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  reascended  the 
ab?^c   throne.     Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Antony  ex- 
^       pelled  him,'  and  established  Archelaus,  the  second 
son  of  Glaphyra,  in  his  stead. 

^  Archelaus.      That  prince  became  very  powerful.      He 

A.  M.     expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony  by  joining 

Aa??^c.    ^^^  ^^^^  g^^^  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium.     He 

'^-       was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  conduct,  as  to 

escape  the  resentment  of  Augustus.     He  was  suffered  to  keep 

possession  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  almost  the  only  one  treated 

with  so  much  favour. 

^  He  assisted  Tiberius  to  reestablish  Tigranes  in  Armenia, 

A.M.      A"^  obtained  of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a 

AaLj*'c.    great  part  of  Cilicia.    Tiberius  rendered  him  great 

^'       services  with  Augustus,  especially  when  his  subjects 

•  Strab.  1.  xti.  p.  558.    Dio.  1.  xxxix.  p.  1 16.      '  Appiao.  de  BetL  Civ,  L  v.  p.  675. 

•  Dio.  L  xllx.  p.  41 1 .  »»  Plut.  Ill  .minion.  944. 

•  Joteph.  Jntiq,  1.  xv.  c.  5.      Dio.  1.  liv.  p.  526.     Sueton.  in  THO.  c.  8.     Dio.  I 
Ivii.  p.  614.     Strab.  L  xiv.  p  671 ;  I.  xii.  p  556. 
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brotight  accusations  against  him  before  that  prince.  He 
pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  gaining 
it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis  near 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  having  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow 
of  Polemon  king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented  his 
power.  For  as  the  sons  of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  time^ 
he  had  undoubtedly  the  administration  of  their  kingdom  jointly 
with  their  mother. 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy :  ^  but  his  latter  years 
were  unfortunate,  and  his  misfortunes  were  the  con-      ^,  i^^ 
sequence  of  Tiberius's  revenge.     That  prince,  who   aoTjI'c. 
saw  with  pain,  that  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of       ^^* 
Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  his  sons  by  adoption, 
were  raised  by  degrees  above  him  ;  *  to  avoid  giving  umbrage 
to  the  two  young  Csesars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification 
of  being  witness  to  their  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  retire  to  Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he 
had  need  of  repose  for  the  reestablishment  of  his  health*     His 
retreat  was  considered  as  a  real  banishment^  and  people  began 
to  neglect  him  as  a  person  in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it 
safe  to  appear  his  friends,     f  During  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  king 
Archelaus,  who  was  not  at  a  great  distance  from  thence,  resid- 
ing generally  at  |  Eleusis,  paid  him  no  honours,  forgetting  the 
great  obligations  he  had  to  him.     It  was  not,  says  Tacitus, 
out  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  Augustus's 
principal  friends,  who  believed  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous 
at  that  time.     On  the  contrary,  when  young  Caius      x.m. 
Csesar,  appointed  governor  of  the  East,  was  sent  into  Ant^'c. 
Armenia  by  Augustus,  to  appease  the  troubles  of       '* 
that  country,  Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  future 
successor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  all  kind  of  honours,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  paid  his  court 

^  Dio  m  Excerpt,  p.  662.     Sueton.  in  Tib.  c.  10.     Veil.  Fkterc.  I.  ii.  c.  99. 

^  Ne  fulgor  suus  orientium  juvenum  obstaret  inidis,  dissimulatii  causli  consilii  fiai, 
commeatum  ab  socero  atque  eodem  vitrico  acquiescendi  »  continuatione  labornm 
petiit     Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 

^  Rex  Archelaus  quinquagaffimum  annum  Cappadocift  potiebatnr,  invisusTlb^rio^ 
qudd  earn  Rhodi  agentem  nuUo  oflBcio  eoIuisMt  N««  id  Archelaus  per  soperbiam 
omiserat,  sed  ab  intimis  Augusti  monitus ;  quia  florente  Caio  Ceesare,  misaoque  ad 
res  Orientia,  intuta  Tiberii  amicitia  credebatur.    Tacit.  Annal,  1.  ii.  c.  42. 

I  Rleusis  was  but  six  leagues  distant  from  Rhodes.     Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  651. 
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to  him.  Politicians  are  often  mistaken  in  their  conjectures, 
for  want  of  a  clear  insight  into  futurity.  It  would  have  been 
more  consistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Archelaus  to 
have  observed  such  a  conduct  as  would  have  been  agreealile 
to  each  of  the  princes,  who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire. 
Something  of  this  nature  is  observed  of  Pomponius  *  Atticus, 
who  during  all  the  divisions,  with  which  the  republic  was  torn 
at  different  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreeable 
to  the  heads  of  both  parties. 

Tiberius  never  toigot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been 
given  to  his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him,  as  it 

A.Bf.      wrgued  an  ungrateful  disposition  in  Archelaus.     He 

A^i£m.  niade  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became 
^^*  master.  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having 
endeavoured  to  .excite  troubles  in  the  pjovfuce.  Livia  wrote 
to  him,  and,  without  dissembling  tl;ie  emperor's  anger,  gave 
him  hopes  of  pardout  pxovided  he  came  in  pejcson  to  demand 
•t.  This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom. 
The  f  king  of  Cappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared 
not  to  act  as  if  he  did.  He  set  out  for  Rome,  was  very  ill 
received  by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  shortly  after  proceeded 
against  as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that  Archelaus,  de- 
pressed with  age,  was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason ; 
but  that  in  reality  be  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  counter- 
feited the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other  means  of  saving 
his  life.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him :  but  age, 
the  gput,  and,  more  than  those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment 
he  was  made  to  suflfer,  soon  occasioned  his  death.  He  had 
reigned  two  and  fifty  years.  After  his  death,  Cappadocia  was 
reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappa- 
docia were  so  cousiderable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius 

*  Hoc  quale  ait,  fMnlius  exiatimabit  is,  qui  jndicare  potent  quantn  sit  sapientia^ 
eeruin  letinere  usum  beoevolentiamque,  inter  qiios  maximanim  rerom  non  solum 
•muUtio,  sed  obtreclatio  tania  intercedebat,  quantum  futt  incidere  necesse  inter 
Caesarem  atque  AntoDium,  cam  se  uterque  principem  non  solum  urbis  Romans  sed 
orbis  terarum  esse  cuperet     Corn  Nep.  in  Attic,  c.  20. 

f  Ille  igoarus  doli,  vel,  si  intelligere  videretur,  vim  metuens,  in  urbem '  properat : 
•xceptusque  immtti  k  principe,  et  mox  accusatus  I  senatu ;  non  ob  criming  qua 
fingebantur,  sed  angore,  simul  fessus  senio,  et  quia  regibus  aequa,  nedum  infima, 
rosoiiia  sunt,  Aoem  vitse  sponte  an  iato  implevit.    Tacit.  JtuuU,  1.  ii.  c.  42. 
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thought  himself  able,  from  his  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the 
half  pf  a  tax  be  had  caused  to  be  levied.  He  even  gave  that 
province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from  it  all  the  duties 
it  had  paid  the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,^  a 
city  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Argea,  and  which  was 
governed  by  the  laws  of  *  Charondas.  This  city  was  built 
upon  the  river  Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 
A  king  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  calls  simply  Ariarathes^ 
without  mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having  filled  up 
the  mouths  of  this  river,  it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring 
country ;  after  which  he  caused  small  islands  to  be  made  in 
it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  part  of 
his  life  in  puerife  diversions.  The  river  broke  the  damsi  of  its 
mouths,  and  the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The 
Euphrates  having  received  tlkem,  overflowed,  and  did  incredi- 
ble damage  in  Cappadocia.  The  Galatians,  who  inhabited 
Phrygia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by  that  inundation,  for  which 
they  insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three 
hundred  talents  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  made  the 
Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,"*  and  mules.  It 
was  from  thence  the  horses  were  brought  so  particularly  allotted 
for  the  use  of  the  emperors,  that  the  consuls  themselves  were 
forbidden  to  have  any  of  them.  It  furnished  also  a  great 
number  of  slaves  f  and  false  witnesses.  The  Cappadocia ns 
were  reported  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  bearing  of  tor- 
ments from  their  infancy,  and  to  put  one  another  to  the  rack 
and  other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  inure  themselves 
against  the  pains  their  false  witness  might  one  day  expose  them 
to  suffer.  This  people  exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in  perjury," 
though  the  latter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we 
may  believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  having  made 
this  manner  of  speaking  common  amongst  them  ;  '  Lend  me 
your  evidence,®  and  I  will  pay  you  with  mine.' 

>  Stnb.  1.  xil  p.  537,  539.  "»  Boch.  Phaieg.  1.  Hi.  e.  11.    Schol  Perm. 

"  Cic.  ^fo  Ffac.  n.  9,  10.  *  Damihi  testimonium  mutuum. 

*  This  Charondas  was  a  celebrated  legislator  of  Grscia  Major,  of  whom  mention 
btfl  been  made, 
f  Mancipiis  locuplcs  eget  sens  Cappadocum  rex.     Horat. 
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Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being  a  country 
of  great  geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced,  how- 
ever, some  very  celebrated  authors.  Strabo  and  Pausanias  are 
of  that  number.  It  was  believed  especially,  that  the  Cappa- 
docians  were  very  unfit  for  the  profession  of  orators ;  and  it 
became  a  proverb,  that  a  *  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as 
hard  to  be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoise.  S. 
Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to  that  rule. 
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or 


SYRACUSE. 


This  twenty-second  Book  contains  the  conclasion  of  the  his- 
tory of  Syracuse.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  includes  the  long  reign  of  Hiero  II.  The  second,  the 
short  reign  of  his  grandson  Hibronymus,  the  troubles  of  Syra- 
cuse occasioned  by  it,  with  the  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by 
Marcellus.  The  third  is  a  concise  abridgement  of  the  history 
of  Syracuse,  with  some  reflections  on  the  government  and 
character  of  the  Syracusans,  and  on  Archimedes. 

Articlb  I. 

Sect.  I.     Hiero  the  Second  chosen  Captain-General 

BT  the  SyRACUSANS,  AND  SOON  AFTER  APPOINTED   ^^  n. 

King.  He  makes  an  Alliance  with  thb  Romans  aii?j?'c. 
IN  the  BeginniHg  ok  the  first  Punic  War.—  *^*- 
*  Hiero  II.  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Gelon,  who  had 
formerly  reigned  in  Syracuse.  As  his  mother  was  a  slave,  his 
father  Hierocles,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  those 
times,  caused  him  to  be  exposed  soon  after  his  birth ;  believ- 
iog  that  the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of  his  race.     If 

*  Jofttia,  L  xxiit.  c.  4, 
VOL.  VI.  X 
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Justin's  fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the  bees  nourished 
him  several  days  with  their  honey.  The  oracle  declaring,  that 
so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain  presage  of  his  future  gi^at- 
ness,  Hierocles  caused  him  to  be  brought  back  to  his  house, 
and  took  all  possible  care  of  bis  education. 

The  child  derived  from  this  education  all  the  benefit  that 
could  be  expected.  He  distinguished  himself  early  above  all 
those  of  his  years,  by  his  address  in  military  exercises,  and  his 
courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
received  several  rewards  from  his  hands.  He  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  tall  stature,  and  robust  complexion.  In  his  con- 
versation* he  was  affable  and  polite,  in  business  just,  and 
moderate  in  command ;  so  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  the 
title  of  king,  as  he  already  possessed  ali  the  qualities  that  adorn 
that  rank. 

^  Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and 
A  i(,      their  troops,  the  latter,  who  were  in  the  neighbour- 
adu^'c.  hood,  raised  Artemidorus  and  Hiero  to  the  supreme 
^'7.      command,  which  comprehended  all  authority  civil 
and  military.     The  latter  was  at  that  time  very  youn^  but 
displayed  a  prudence  and  maturity  that  gave  promise  of  a  great 
king.     Honoured  with  this  command,  by  the  help  of  some 
friends  he  entered  the  city  ;  and  having  found  means  to  bring 
over  the  adverse  party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing  but 
raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  ao  much  mildness  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  that  the  Syracusans,  though  highly  dissatisfied 
with  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  their 
officers,  were,  however,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the 
title  and  power  of  captain-general. 

From  his  first  measures  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  new 
magistrate  aspired  at  something  more  than  that  office.  In  fact, 
observing  that  the  troops  no  sooner  quitted  the  city,  than 
Syracuse  was  involved  in  new  troubles  by  seditious  spirits  and 
lovers  of  innovation,  he  perceived  how  important  it  was,  in  the 
absence  of  himself  and  the  army,  to  have  somebody  upon 
whom  he  might  rely  for  keeping  the  citizens  within  the  bounds 

*  Polyb.l.  i.p.  8,9. 
^  *  In  alloquio  blandus,  in  negotio  Justus,  in  imperio  moderatus :  pronos  ut  nikiJ 
•i  regium  deesse,  prater  regnum,  videretur.    Justin. 
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of  their  duty.  Leptioes  seemed  very  fit  for  that  purpose,  as 
being  a  oian  of  integrity,  and  one  who  had  great  influeQce  with 
the  people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himnelf  for  ever,  by  espoas-- 
ing  his  daughter,  and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public 
tranqaillity,  during  the  time  he  should  be  obliged  to  reooove 
from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 

Another  much  bolder,  though  far  lass  just,  stroke  of  policy, 
established  his  security  and  repose.  He  had  every  thing  to 
fear  from  the  foreign  soldiers,  turbulent,  malignant  men,  void 
of  respect  for  their  commanders,  and  of  affection  for  a  state  of 
which  they  made  no  part,  solely  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
lucre,  and  always  ready  for  a  revolt ;  who  having  been  bold 
enough  to  assume  a  right  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  were  capable,  upon  the  least  discon- 
tent, of  attempting  any  thing  against  him^lf.  He  easily  com- 
prehended, that  he  should  never  have  the  mastery  over  them, 
as  they  were  too  well  united  amongst  themselves ;  that,  if  he 
undertook  to  punish  the  most  criminal,  their  chastisement 
would  not  fail  to  provoke  the  rest ;  and  that  the  only  means 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  waa  utterly  to 
exterminate  this  factious  body  of  troops,  whose  licentiousness 
and  rebellioua  disposition  were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and 
incline  them  to  pernicious  exce^aes.  Deceived  by  i^  false  zeal 
and  Uiod  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  affected  also 
with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  perpetually 
exposed,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  for  the  P^f^ty  of  his 
country  and  security  of  his  person,  to  proceed  (q  this  QfuA  ^nd 
sad  extfemity,  very  contn^ry  to  his  natural  chann^ter,  but 
which  seemed  necessary  to  him  in  the  present  conjuncture. 
He  therefore  took  the  field  under  the  pretext  of  niarching 
against  the  Mamertines.*  When  he  n^i^  within  view  of  the 
enemy,  he  divided  hia  army  into  two  pa^ttfi :  on  the  one  side  he 
posted  auch  of  tb«  soldiers  M  were  Syr^cusans ;  on  the  other, 
the  mercenaries.  He  put  himself  fit  the  head  of  the  first,  as 
if  he  intended  an  attack ;  i^nd  left  the  others  eicposed  to  the 
Mamertines,  whei  cut  them  in  pieces,  after  which  he  returned 
quietly  to  the  city  with  the  Syracus^n  troops. 

*  They  were  originally  troops  from  Cainpania,  whom  Agathocles  bad  taken  into  his 
pay,  and  who  afterwards  seizea  Messina,  having  fi^t  put  the  principal  inhabitant*  te 
the  sword. 
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The  army  being  thus  pui^ged  of  all  who  might  excite  disor- 
ders and  sedition,  he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops, 
and  afterwards  dischai]ged  the  duties  of  his  function  in  peace. 
The  Mamertines,  elate  with  their  success,  advancing  into  the 
country,  he  marched  against  them  with  the  Syracusan  troops, 
whom  he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well,  and  gave  them  battle 
in  the  plain  of  Mylse.  A  great  part  of  the  enemies  were  left 
upon  the  field,  and  their  generals  made  prisoners.     At  his 

A.  M.      return  he  was  declared  king  by  all  the  citizens  of 
jJtf^c,    Syracuse,  and  afterwards   by  all  the  allies.     This 
^^       happened  seven  years  after  his  being  raised  to  the 
supreme  authority. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justiiy  the  manner  in  which  he 
attained  that  eminence.  Whether  he  put  the  foreign  soldiers 
in  motion  himself,  which  seems  probable  enough,  or  only  lent 
himself  to  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidelity  to  his  country 
and  the  public  authority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortid 
wound.  It  is  true,  the  irregularity  of  his  entrance  upon  office 
was  somewhat  amended  by  the  consent  which  the  people  and 
allies  afterwards  gave  to  it.  But  can  we  suppose  that  in  such 
a  conjuncture  their  consent  was  perfectly  free?  As  to  hb 
being  elected  king,  there  was  nothing  of  compulsion  in  that: 
if  his  secret  ambition  had  any  part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well 
atoned  for  by  his  wise  and  disinterested  conduct  through  the 
long  duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  we  have  spoken  of  entirely  discon- 
certed the  afiairs  of  the  Mamertines.  Some  of  them  had 
recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  surrendered  their 
citadel ;  others  resolved  to  abandon  the  city  to  the  Romans, 
and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.  Hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war, 
as  I  have  explained  more  at  laiige  *  elsewhere. 

^  Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the 
Mamertines.  Not  being  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Messina,  of 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  possessed  themselves,  he  made  a 
feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprise,  and  of  returning  towards 
Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon 
this  news  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina  on  the  side  next 

*  Frontin.  SinUag.  I.  L  c.  4. 

*  VoL  i.  Hittory  of  the  Car(f.aginiam. 
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the  sea,  having  retired,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  further  to 
apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about,  and  passed  the  strait  without 
danger, 

^  The  Mamertines,  partly  through  menaces  and  partly 
through  surprise,  having  driven  out  of  the  citadel  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Carthaginians,  called  in  Appius, 
and  opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  him.  The  Carthaginians 
soon  after  formed  the  siege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Hiero,  who  joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman  consul 
thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle,  and  attacked  the  Syracusans 
first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  possible  courage, 
but  could  not  resist  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  retire  to  Syracuse.  Claudius,  having  obtained 
a  like  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master  of  the 
field,  advanced  to  the  walb  of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to 
have  besieged  it. 

*  When  the  news  of  Appius's  good  success  arrived  at  Rome, 
it  occasioned  great  joj'.     In  order  to  make  the  most     ^  „ 
of  it,  it  was  thought  proper  to  use  new  efforts.     The  a5?.'c. 
two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Ma-      ^^' 
nius  Valerius,  were  ordered  into  Sicily.     Upon  their  arrival, 
several  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Syracusan  cities  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

The  consternation  of  Sicily,  joined  to  the  number  and  force 
of  the  Roman  legions,  made  Hiero  conceive  what  was  likely  to 
be  the  event  of  this  new  war.  That  prince  was  sensible,  that 
he  might  rely  upon  a  more  fSedthful  and  constant  amity  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not 
renounced  the  design  they  had  anciently  formed,  of  possessing 
themselves  of  all  Sicily ;  and  if  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Messina,  he  rightly  judged  his  power  would  be  very  insecure 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  dangerous  and  formidable  ene- 
mies. He  saw  no  other  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  his 
kingdom,  than  to  leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged  with  the 
Romans ;  well  assured  that  the  war  would  be  long  and  obsti- 
nate between  these  two  republics,  whose  strength  was  equal ; 
and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he  should  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  being  distressed  either  by  the  one  or 

*  Polyb.  1.  L  p.  10,  11.  •  Ibid.  p.  15, 16 
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the  other.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to 
treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far  from  refusing  tfaoai: 
offers.  They  were  too  much  afraid,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
being  masters  at  sea,  might  cut  off  all  passage  for  provisions  ; 
which  fear  was  the  better  founded,  as  the  troops  who  had  first 
passed  the  strait  had  suBered  extremely  by  (amine.  An  alliance 
with  Hiero  secured  the  legions  in  that  respect,  and  was  imme- 
diately concluded.  The  Conditions  were,  that  the  king  should 
restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ransom^  all  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken  from  them,  and  pay  them  a  bundled*  talents  in  money. 
From  thenceforth  Hiero,  constantly  attached  to  the  Romans, 
to  whom  he  sent  supplies  when  occasion  required,  reigned 
peaceably  at  Syracuse,  as  a  king  who  had  no  view  nor  ambi- 
tion but  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  people.  No  prince  was  ever 
more  successful  in  that  point,  nor  longer  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty  years  that  he 
lived  after  being  elected  king,  whilst  all  things  were  in  flames 
around  him,  occasioned  by  the  cruel  wars  which  the  two  most 
potent  states  of  the  world  made  against  each  other,  he  was  so 
prudent  and  happy  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  spectator  of  them, 
and  only  to  bear  die  noise  of  those  arms  which  shook  all  the 
neighbouring  regions,  whilst  himself  and  his  people  retained  a 
profound  peace. 

'  Hie  Romans  perceived,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum, 
with  which  it  was  in  a  manner  opened,  the  importance  of  their 
alliance  with  Hiero,  who  abundantly  supplied  them  witk  provi- 
sions at  times  when  the  Roman  army,  without  his  aid,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  excessive  famine. 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the 
commencement  of  the  second,  which  was  about  five*aad-twetity 
years,  was  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Hiero,  in  which 
the  actions  of  that  prince  are  little  spoken  of. 

^  Polybins  only  informs  us,  that  ttie  CarthaginianB,  in  the  un- 
A.  M.      happy  wartheywereobligedtosupportagainstthestran- 
kuLy.  c.  g^rs  or  mercenaries,  which  was  called  the  African  war, 
finding  themselves  extremely  pressed,  had  recourse 

'  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  18.  •  Ibid.  p.  84. 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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to  Iftieir  allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  'who  granted  them 
all  they  asked  of  him.  That  prince  perceived,  fliat  to  support 
himself  in  Sicily,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
overcome  in  this  war;  lest  the  strangers,  who  had  already 
obtained  many  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  in  case  of 
entire  success,  should  find  no  further  obstacles  to  their  project:., 
and  should  form  designs  of  bringing  their  victorious  arms  into 
Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  the 
too  great  power  of  the  Romans,  who  would  become  absolute 
masters,  if  the  Carthaginians  should  be  entirely  ruined  in  the 
war  against  the  revolters. 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  long  interval  of  peace, 
was  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  and  to  redress  the  evils  which 
the  unjust  government  of  Agathocles,  who  preceded  him  some 
years,  and  the  intestine  divisions  which  ensued,  had  occasioned ; 
an  employment  worthy  of  a  king.  There  was  a  levity  and 
inconstancy  in  the  character  of  the  Syracusans,  which  often 
inclined  them  to  excessive  and  violent  resolutions;  but  at 
bottom  they  were  humane  and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a 
just  and  reasonable  obedience.  The  proof  which  is,  that  when 
they  were  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by  Timo- 
leon,  they  respected  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magistrates, 
and  obeyed  them  with  joy. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the 
supreme  authority  confided  to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detes- 
tation for  the  wretched  policy  of  the  tyrants ;  who,  considering 
the  citizens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to 
weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their  whole  confi- 
dence in  the  foreign  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  perpetually 
surrounded.  He  began  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  exercises  of  war,  and 
employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Sect.  II.  Hiero's  pacific  Rkion.  He  particul\rly 
FAVOURS  Agriculture.  He  applies  the  Abilities  of 
Archimedes  his  Relation  to  the  Service  of  the  Public, 

AND  CAUSES  him  TO  MAKE  AN  INFINITE  NuMBBR  OF  MaCHINKS 
for    the    DsFBNCB    OF    A    BE8IBQED    PlACE.       Hb    DIES    VKRV 
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OLD,  AND    MUCH   RBOBETTBD    BY    THE   PeOPLB. Yfhea    HieiO 

attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  aim  was  to  convince 
his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his  actions,  that  he  was 
infinitely  remote  from  any  design  to  the  prejudice  of  their  for- 
tunes or  liberty.  He  was  not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but 
upon  being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself  less  as  their  master, 
than  as  their  protector  and  father.  Before  his  reign,  the  state 
had  been  divided  by  two  factions,  that  of  the  citizens  and  that 
of  the  soldiers ;  whose  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with 
great  animosity,  had  occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  all  remains  of  this  division, 
and  to  eradicate  from  their  minds  all  seeds  of  discord  and  mis- 
understanding. He  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
that  respect,  as^  during  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  no 
sedition  or  revolt  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm, 
was  the  particular  care  taken  by  Hiero  to  keep  his  subjects 
employed ;  to  banish  luxury  and  idleness,  the  parent  of  all 
vices,  and  the  usual  source  of  all  seditions,  from  hb  dominions ; 
to  support  and  improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country ;  and 
to  reflect  honour  upon  agriculture,  which  he  considered  as  the 
certain  means  to  render  his  people  happy,  and  to  diffuse  abund- 
ance throughout  his  kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  lands,  indeed, 
besides  employing  an  infinite  number  of  hands,  which  would 
otherwise  remain  idle  and  uprofitable,  draws  into  a  country,  by 
the  exportation  of  grain,  the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  turns  their  current  into  the  houses  of  the  people,  by  a 
commerce  which  is  renewed  every  year,  and  which  is  the 
deserved  fruit  of  their  labour  and  industry.  This  is,  and  we 
cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  atten- 
tion of  a  wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  wise  and  salutary  policy,  though  unhappily  too  much 
neglected. 

Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  end.  He  did  not  think 
it  unworthy  of  the  sovereignty  to  study  and  make  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  all  the  rules  of  agriculture.  '^  He  even 
gave  himself  the  trouble  to  compose  books  upon  that  subject, 
of  which  we  ought  much  to  regret  the  loss.     Bi^t  he  cousi* 

**  Plia.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 
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dere<l  that  object  of  his  inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more  worth) 
of  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the  state,  and  the  moat 
certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  com.  He 
therefore  believed  it  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  what 
demanded  his  utmost  care  and  application,  to  establish  good 
order  in  that  traffic,  to  render  the  condition  of  the  husband- 
men, of  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  were  composed, 
safe  and  happy ;  to  ascertain  the  prince's  dues,  whose  principal 
revenue  rose  from  them ;  to  obviate  such  disorders  as  might 
get  ground  to  the  prejudice  of  his  institutions ;  and  to  prevent 
the  unjust  vexations  which  might  possibly  be  attempted  to  be 
introduced  in  the  sequel.  To  answer  all  tliese  purposes,  Hiero 
made  regulations  so  wise,  reasonable,  equitable,  and  at  the 
same  time  conformable  to  the  people's  and  prince's  interests, 
that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
not  only  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the 
Romans  had  subjected  the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracuse, 
they  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed,*  that  all  things 
should  be  disposed  according  to  the  laws  of  Hiero:  in  order 
that  the  Syracusans,  in  changing  their  masters,  might  have  the 
consolation  not  to  change  their  laws,  and  see  themselves  in 
some  measure  still  governed  by  a  prince,  whose  very  name  was 
always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  laws  exceedingly 
venerable. 

I  have  observed,  that  in  Sicily  the  prince's  principal  revenue 
consisted  in  com ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore 
his  interest  that  the  country  should  be  well  cultivated,  that 
estimates  should  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  that 
they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  augmented  in 
proportion  to  their  fertility.  The  collectors  of  this  tenth  for 
the  prince,  which  was  paid  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  were 
called  Decumanif  that  is  to  say,  farmers  of  the  tenth».  Hiero, 
in  the  regalations  he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not  neglect  his 
own  interests,  which  is  the  mark  of  a  wise  prince  and  good 
economist.     He  knew  very  well,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend, 

*  Decumas  lege  Hieronici  semper  yendendas  censuerunt,  ut  iis  jucundiur  eeset 
muneris  Ulius  functio,  si  ejus  regis,  qui  Siculis  cari&^imus  fuit,  non  soUin  iostituU, 
comnutato  iniperin,  Terum  etiam  nomen  remaneret.  Cic.  Orai.  in  Vtr.  de  Jhun, 
n.  15. 
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that  the  country  people^  who  frequendy  consider  the  most  legal 
and  moderate  imposts  as  intolerable  burdeos,  might  be  tempted 
to  defraud  the  prince  of  his  dues.  To  apare  them  this  tempt- 
ation, he  took  such*  just  and  exact  precautions,  that  whether 
the  corn  were  in  the  ear,  on  the  floor  to  be  thnshed,  laid  up  m 
bams,  or  laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  husband- 
man to  secrete  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud  the  collector  of  a 
single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty. 
Cicero  acquaints  us  wvth  tkese  circumstances,  at  much  length. 
But  he  adds  also,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions 
against  the  avidity  of  the  collectors,  to  whom  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  extort  any  thing  from  the  husbandmen  beyond 
the  tenth.  Hiero  seems  to  have  been  very  much  i^ainst  the 
husbandman's  being  drawn  from  his  home  upon  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  says  Cicero,  inveighing  against  Verres, 
who  gave  them  great  trouble,  by  frequent  and  painful  joutneys, 
it  is  very  hard  and  afflictk^  to  the  poor  husbandmen,  to  be 
brought  from  their  country  to  the  city,  from  their  (iknigh  to  the 
bar,  and  from  the  care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  prose- 
cuting law  suits.  ^  Miserum  atque  tnt^vm,  ev  ^ro  hotnmes 
tradttci  mforum^  ab  arairq  ctd  8ub9ellia,  oi  u$u  rerum  n»ti- 
cartan  ctd  insolUam  litem  atque  judicium.  And  besides,  can 
they  flatter  themselves,  let  their  cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they 
shall  carry  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  collectors  ?  Judicie  ui 
orator  decumanum  perseqtuiiurl 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  than  what 
we  have  now  said  ?  Hiero  might  undertake  wars,  for  he  did 
not  want  valour,  gain  battles,  make  conquests,  and  extend  the 
bounds  of  his  dominions,  and  upon  these  accounts  might  pass 
for  a  hero  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  with 
how  many  taxes  must  he  have  loaded  his  people  I  How  many 
husbandmen  must  he  have  torn  from  their  lands !  How  much 
blood  would  die  gaining  of  those  victories  have  cost  him  1  and 
of  what  emolument  would  Uiey  have  been  to  the  state?  Hiero, 
who  knew  wherein  true  glory  consists,  placed  his  in  governing 

*  Cic  Ortrt.  in  Far.  defrum.  n.  14. 

*  Hieronici  lex  omnibas  cuttodiis  subjectum  aratorem  decumano  tradit,  nt  neque 
in  teg«tibiis,  neque  in  areis,  neque  in  horreis,  neque  in  amovendo,  neque  in  asportando 
(hinicnto,  grano  uno  posset  arator,  sine  maxiinH  pfcni^,  fraudare  dei'umanum.  Cic. 
Ora/.  in  f  >r.  iU  frum  n.  20. 
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his  people  Mrtth  wisdom,  and  in  mdcing  them  happy.  Instead 
of  conquering  new  countries  by  the  force  of  armsi  he  endea- 
voured to  multiply  his  own  in  a  manner  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  by  rendering  them  more  fertile  than  they  were,  and 
in  actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  real  force  and 
true  riches  of  a  state  consist;  and  which  can  never  fail  to 
happen  when  the  people  of  a  country  reap  a  reasonable  advan- 
tage from  their  labour. 

^  It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war,  that  Hieto  gave  distin- 
guished proofs  of  his  attadiment  to  the  R<»nans.   As     x.  m. 
soon  as  he  received  advice  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in    aS^'.^x 
Italy,  he  went  with  his  fleet  well  equipped  to  meet      ^^ 
Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  was  arrived  at  Messina,  to  offer  that 
consul  his  services,  and  to  assure  him  that,  advanced  in  -age  as 
he  was,  he  wouU  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  Roman  people*  as 
he  had  formerly  done  in  his  youth,  ia  the  first  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.     He  took  upon   him  to   supply  the  consuPs 
legions,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  com  and  clothes  at 
his  own  expense*    Upon  the  news  received  the  same  instant, 
of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Roman  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  for  kis  advantageous  oflfers, 
and  made  no  ase  of  them  at  that  time. 

^  Hiero*s  inviolable  fidelity  towards  the  Romans,  which  is 
very  remarkable  in  his  character^  appeared  still  more  conspi- 
cuously after  their  defeat  near  the  lakeof  Thrasymenus^  They 
had  already  lost  three  battles  against  Hannibal,  each  more 
nnfOTtnnate  and  more  bloody  than  the  other.  Hiero,  in  that 
mournful  conjunctnre,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the 
port  of  Ostia*  The  Syracusan  ambassadors,  when  introduced 
to  the  senate,  told  them,  *  That  Htero,  their  master,  had  been 
as  sensibly  afflicted  with  their  last  disgrace,  as  if  be  had 
suffered  it  in  his  own  person.  That  though  he  well  knew,  that 
the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people  was  almost  more  worthy  of 
frfmiration  in  times  of  adversity,  than  after  the  most  signal 
successes,  he  had  sent  them  all  the  aid  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  desired  the 
senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That  they  had  particu- 
larly brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred 

H  Liv.  1.  zxi.  n.  50,  51.  >  Ibid.  I.  xxii.  n.  37,  36. 
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pounds,  which  the  king  hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive 
as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a  pledge  of  the  vows  which  he 
made  for  their  prosperity.  That  they  had  also  imported  three 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
of  barley;  and  that  if  the  Roman  people  desired  a  greater 
quantity,  Hiero  would  cause  as  much  as  they  pleased  to  be 
transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  appomt.  That  he 
knew  the  Roman  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but 
citizens  and  allies  ;  but  that  he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers 
in  their  camp.  That  he  had  therefore  sent  them -a  thousand 
archers  and  slingers,  who  might  be  opposed  successfully  to  the 
Baleares  and  Moors  of  Hannibal's  army.' — ^They  added  to 
this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  advice,  which  was  that  the 
prsetor,  who  should  be  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  might  de- 
spatch a  fleet  to  Africa,  in  order  to  find  the  Carthaginians  such 
employment  in  their  own  country,  as  might  put  it  out  of  their 
power  by  that  diversion  to  send  any  succours  to  Hannibal. 

The  senate  answered  the  king's  ambassadors  in  very  obliging 
and  honourable  terms,  '  That  Hiero  acted  like  a  very  generous 
prince,  and  a  most  faithful  ally :  that  from  the  time  he  had 
contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  his  attachment  for 
them  had  been  constant  and  unalterable ;  in  fine,  that  in  all 
tunes  and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  magnificently  succoured 
them :  that  the  people  had  a  due  sense  of  such  generosity: 
that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  already  presented  the  Roman 
people  with  gold,  who,  after  having  expressed  their  gratitude, 
had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it :  that  the  Victory  was  too 
favourable  an  augury  not  to  be  received :  that  they  would 
place  her  in  the  Capitol,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple  of  the 
most  high  Jupiter,  in  order  that  she  might  establish  there  her 
fixed  and  lasting  abode.'  All  the  com  and  barley  on  board 
the  ships,  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were  sent  to  the 
consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  *  makes  an  observation  here,  upon  the 
noble  and  prudent  liberality  of  Hiero ;  first  in  the  generous 

*  TrecenU  millia  modidm  tritid,  et  ducenta  miUia  hordei,  aarique  ducenta  et 
quadraginta  pondo  urbi  nostne  muneri  misU.  Neque  ignarus  verecundue  majonim 
nostronun,  qudd  noUet  accipere,  in  habitum  id  VictoriiB  formavit,  ut  eos  religione 
motos  munificeDtift  suft  utt  cogeret :  voluntate  ntittendi  prius,  iterum  providentU 
cavendi  ne  remitteretur,  liberalis.     Val.  Max  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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design  he  forms,  of  presenting  the  Romans  with  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  then  in  the  industrious 
precaution  he  uses,  to  prevent  them  from  refusing  to  accept  it. 
He  does  not  offer  tliem  that  gold  in  specie;  he  knew  the  ex- 
ceeding delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well  for  that ;  but 
under  the  form  of  a  Victory,  which  they  dared  not  refuse, 
upon  account  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  along  with  it. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominions  were 
situate  as  Syracuse  was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it 
had  every  thing  to  fear,  at  a  time  when  Rome  seemed  near  her 
ruin,  continue  unalterably  faithful,  and  declare  openly  for  her 
interests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  so  daring  a 
conduct  exposed  him.  A  more  prudent  politician,  to  speak 
the  usual  language,  would  perhaps  have  waited  the  event  of  a 
new  action,  and  not  have  been  so  hasty  to  declare  himself 
without  necessity,  and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  examples 
are  the  more  estimable  for  being  rare  and  almost  unparalleled. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy^ 
Hiero  ought  not  to  have  acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been 
the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  for  Syracuse,  had  the  Carthagi- 
nians entirely  rained,  or  even  weakened  the  Romans  too  much. 
That  city  would  have  immediately  felt  all  the  weight  of  Car- 
thage ;  as  it  was  situated  over  against  it,  and  lay  highly  conve- 
nient for  strengthening* its  commerce,  securing  to  it  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  island.  It  would  therefore  have  been  impru- 
dent to  suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  would  not  have  been  the  better  friends  to  the  Syracusans 
for  having  renounced  the  Romans  by  force.  It  was  therefore 
a  decisive  stroke,  to  fly  immediately  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans ; 
and  as  Syracuse  would  necessarily  fall  after  Rome,  it  was 
absolutely  requisite  to  hazard  everything,  either  to  save  Rome, 
or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts,  which  history  has  preserved  of  so  long  and  happy 
a  reign,  are  few,  they  do  not  give  us  the  less  idea  of  this  prince, 
and  ought  to  make  us  exceedingly  regret  the  want  of  more 
particular  information  concerning  his  actions. 

">  The  sum   of  a  hundred  talents,    (a  hundred  thousanJ 

•  Polyb.  I  V.  p.  429. 
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crowns)  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodiaa»,  and  the  presents  he 
made  them  after  the  great  earthqaake»  which  laid  waste  their 
islands  and  threw  down  their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  instanced 
of  his  liberality  and  magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which 
his  presents  were  attended,  infiaitely  enhances  the  value  of 
them.  He  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public 
square  at  Rhodes,  representing  the  people  of  Syracuse  placing 
a  crown  upon  the  head  of  th^  Rhpdians ;  as  if,  s^y^  Polybins, 
Hiero,  after  having  made  that  people  such  maguificent  pre- 
sents, far  from  assumii^  auy  vanity  from  his  munificence, 
believed  himself  their  debtor  upon  that  very  account  And 
indeed  the  liberality  and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers 
is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  the  pleasure  they  give  to  himself, 
and  the  glory  he  acquires  by  them. 

There  is  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus  (^IdylL  16«)  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  king  we  speak  of,  wherein  the  poet  seems 
tacitly  to  reproach  that  prince  with  paying  very  ill  for  the 
verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But  the  mean  manner  in 
which  he  claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward  for  the  verses  he  medi- 
tates, leaves  room  to  conclude,  that  the  imputation  of  avarice 
falls  with  more  justice  upon  the  poet  than  upon  the  prince, 
distinguished  and  esteemed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  his  libe-' 
rality. 

"  It  is  to  Hiero's  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  public  good,  that  Syracuse  was  in- 
debted for  those  amazing  machines  of  war,  of  which  we  shall 
soon  see  it  make  so  great  an  use,  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 
Though  that  prince  seeooed  to  devote  his  cares  entirely  to  the 
tranquillity  and  domestic  a&irs'of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect those  of  war ;  convinced,  that  the  surest  means  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himself  always  in  readi- 
ness to  make  war  upon  unjust  neighbours,  who  should  attempt 
to  disturb  it.  He  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  advantage  he 
possessed  of  having  in  his  dominions  the  most  learned  geome- 
trician the  world  had  ever  produced :  it  is  plain  I  mean  Archi-  * 
medes.  He  was  illustrious,  not  only  by  his  great  ability  in 
geometry,  but  his  birth,  as  he  was  Hiero's  relation.  Sensible 
alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  and  highly  averse  to  the 

"  Flat,  in  Marcel,  p.  305,  306. 
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hurry  and  tumult  of  business  and  government,  Ke  devoted 
hiittsdf  solely  to  the  study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  specula- 
tionson  truths  purely  intellectual  and  spiritual*  and  entirely 
distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attraction  for  the  learned  of 
the  first  rank,  as  scarce  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  them- 
selves to  any  other  objects. 

Hiero  had,  however,  sufficient  influence  over  Ardiimedes,  to 
engage  him  to  descend  from  those  lofly  speculations  to  the 
practice  of  those  mechanics,  which  depend  on  the  hand,  but 
are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head.  He  pressed  him  coo- 
tinually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  soaring  after  immaterial 
and  iolellectual  objects,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  sensible  and 
corporeal  things,  and  to  render  his  reasonings  in  some  measure 
more  evident  and  familiar  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  by 
joining  them  experimentally  with  things  of  use. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  always 
heard  him  with  great  attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One 
day,  when  he  was  explaining  to  him  the  woq^erful  effects  of  the 
powers  of  motion,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate,  *  That  with 
a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatsoever  might  be  moved.' 
And  applauding  himself  afterwards  on  the  force  of  his  demon- 
stration, he  ventured  to  boast,  that  if  there  were  another  world 
besides  this  we  inhabit,  by  going  to  that  he  could  remove  this 
at  pleasure.  The  king»  surprised  and  delighted,  desired  him 
to  put  bis  position  in  execution,  by  removing  some  great 
weight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  rational  curiosity 
of  his  kinsman  and  friend,  chose  out  one  of  the  galleys  in  the  port, 
caused  it  to  be  drawn  on  shore  with  great  labour,  and  by  abun- 
dance of  men.  He  then  ordered  its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on 
board,  and  besides  that,  as  many  men  as  it  could  hold.  After- 
wards, placing  himself  at  some  distance,  and  sitting  at  his  ease, 
without  trouble,  or  exerting  his  strength  in  the  least,,  by  only 
moving  with  his  hiwd  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had 
provided  with  numerous  cords  and  pulleys,  he  drew  the  galley 
to  him  upon  the  land,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  steadily,  as 
if  it  had  swum  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  efiSKt  of  the 
powers  of  motion,  was  entirely  astonished ;  and  judging  from 
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that  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of  the  art,  he  earaestly  solicited 
Archimedes  to  make  several  sorts  of  machines  and  battering 
engines  for  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault 
of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  know- 
ledge, of  which  we  speak,  be  necessary  to  a  king;  and  if  the 
study  of  arts  and  sciences  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  prince  ?  What  we  read  here  demonstrates  their 
utility  ?  If  king  Hiero  had  wanted  taste  and  curiosity,  and 
employed  himself  solely  m  his  pleasures,  Archimedes  had  re- 
mained inactive  iu  his  closet,  and  all  his  extraordinary  science 
beeu  of  no  advantage  to  his  country.  What  treasures  of  useful 
knowledge  lie  buried  in  obscurity,  and  in  a  manner  hid  under 
the  earth,  because  princes  set  no  value  upon  learned  men,  and 
consider  them  as  persons  useless  to  the  state.  But  when,  in 
their  youth,  they  have  imbibed  some  small  tincture  of  arts 
and  sciences,  (for  the  study  of  princes  ought  to  extend  no 
&rther  in  that  poii^)  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  learning,  sometimes  converse  with  them,  and 
hold  them  in  honour;  and  by  so  glorious  a  protection, 
make  way  for  valuable  discoveries,  of  which  the  state  soon 
reaps  the  advantage.  Syracuse  had  this  obligation  to  Hiero; 
which,  without  doubt,  was 'the  efiect  of  his  excellent  educa- 
tion ;  for  he  had  been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we 
shall  presently  add,  with  respect  to  those  admirable  machines 
of  war  which  were  used  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  shows 
how  wrong  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime  and  speculative 
sciences,  whose  only  objects  are  simple  and  abstract  ideas.  It 
is  true,  that  all  mere  geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations 
do  not  relate  to  useful  things.  But  it  is  also  as  true,  that  most 
of  those,  which  have  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to 
those  that  have.  They  may  appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  deviate,  if  I  may  so  say,  firom  this  intellectual  world ; 
but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  descend  to  matter,  and 
consider  the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
navigation,  the  art  of  drawing  remote  objects  near  by  the 
assistance  of  telescopes,  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  motion, 
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the  nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and  other  similar  objects, 
become  more  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  manner  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  vulgar.  The  labour  of  Archimedes  was 
long  obscure,  and  perhaps  contemned,  because  he  confined 
himself  to  simple  and  barren  speculations.  Ought  we  there- 
fore  to  conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable  P  It  wai 
from  that  very  source  of  knowledge,  buried  till  then  in  ob- 
scurity, that  shot  forth  those  brilliant  lights,  and  wonderful 
discoveries,  which  displayed  from  their  birth  a  sensible  and 
manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  Romans  with  astonishment 
and  despair  when  they  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building 
palaces,  arsenals,  and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number 
of  ships  of  all  burdens  to  be  built  for  the  exportation  of  corn  ; 
a  traffic  in  which  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the  island  con- 
sisted. ^  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by  his  order,  under  the 
direction  of  Archimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
&mou8  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole  year  in  build- 
ing. Hiero  passed  whole  days  amongst  the  workmen,  to  ani- 
mate them  by  his  presence. 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile 
was  fastened  together  on  all  sides  with  huge  nails  of  copper, 
which  weighed  each  ten  pounds  and  upwards. 

The  inside  had  in  it  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the  lowest 
of  which  led  to  the  hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  second  to 
apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers'  lodgings. 

On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery,  there  were 
apartments  to  the  number  of  thirty ;  in  each  of  which  were 
four  beds  for  men.  The  apartment  for  the  officers  and  sea- 
men had  fifteen  beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating :  the 
last  of  which,  that  was  at  the  stem,  served  for  a  kitchen.  AH 
the  floors  of  these  apartments  were  inlaid  with  small  stones  or 
different  colours,  representing  stories  taken  from  the  Iliad  ol 
Homer.  The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  wer9 
finished  with  wonderful  art,  and  embellished  with  all  kinds  Oi 
ornaments. 

In  the  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place 
of  exercise,  and  walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 

•  Atheii.  1.  V.  p.  206^200. 
vol..  VI.  Y 
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ship.  In  them  were  gardens  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  diqwsed 
in  wonderful  order.  Pipes,  some  of  hardened  clay,  and  others 
of  lead,  conveyed  water  all  round  to  refresh  them.  There  were 
also  arbours  of  ivy  and  vines,  that  had  their  roots  in  great 
vessels  filled  with  earth.  These  vessek  were  watered  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  gardens.  The  arbours  served  to  shade 
the  walks. 

After  these  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  with  three  beds. 
This  was  floored  with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  the 
finest  that  could  be  found  in  the  island.  The  walls  and  roof 
were  of  cypress  wood.  The  windows  were  adorned  with  ivory, 
paintings,  and  small  statues.  In  another  apartment  was  a 
library,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  outside,  was  fixed  a  sun- 
dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  bath,  in 
which  were  three  great  brazen  coppers,  and  a  bathing  vessel, 
made  of  a  single  stone  of  various  colours.  This  vessel  contained 
two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts.  At  the  ship's  head  was  a  great 
reservoir  of  water,  which  held  a  hundred  thousand  quarts. 

All  round  the  ship  on  the  outside  were  Atlase^s  of  six  cubits, 
or  nine  feet,  in  height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship ; 
these  Atlases  were  at  equal  distance^  from  each  other.  The 
ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides  with  paintings,  and  had  eight 
towers  proportioned  to  its  size ;  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the 
stem,  and  fo'ir  in  the  middle,  of  equal  dimensions.  Upon  these 
towers  were  parapets,  from  which  stones  might  be  dischai^jed 
upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  should  approach  too  near. 
Each  tower  was  guarded  by  four  young  men  completely  armed, 
and  two  archers.  The  inside  of  them  was  filled  with  stoaea 
and  arrows. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks, 
was  a  kind  of  rampart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  dischaige 
stones,  made  by  Archimedes :  it  threw  a  stone  of  three  hun- 
dred weight,  and  an  arrow  of  twelve  cubits  (eighteen  feet)  the 
distance  of  a  stadium,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces 
from  it. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  ma- 
chines to  discharge  stones.  There  also  were  the  hooks  and 
masses  of  lead  to  throw  upon  such  as  approached.     The  whole 
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ship  was  sarrounded  with  a  rampart  of  iron,  to  ke^  off  those 
who  should  attempt  to  board  it.  All  around  were  iron  grap* 
plings,  (corvh)  which,  being  thrown  by  machines,  grappled  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew  them  close  to  the  ship,  from 
whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of  the  sides 
were  sixty  young  men  completely  armed,  and  as  many  about 
the  masts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throwing  stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one  man 
sufficed  for  clearing  it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the 
nature  of  a  screw,  invented  by  Archimedes.  An  Athenian 
poet  of  that  name  made  an  epigram  upon  this  superb  vessel,  for 
which  he  was  well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him  a  thousand  medimni 
of  com  as  a  reward,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of 
Pirffius.  The  medimnugy  according  to  father  Montfaucon,  is  a 
measure  that  contains  six  bushels.  This  epigram  is  come  down 
to  us.     The  value  of  verse  was  known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero  having  found  that  there  was  no  port  in  Sicily  capable 
of  containing  diis  vessel,  except  some  where  it  could  not  lie  at 
anchor  without  danger,  resolved  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  king 
*  Ptolemy,  and  sent  it  to  Alexandria.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  great  dearth  of  corn  throughout  all  Egypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended  this  great 
ship.  Three  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  corn  were  put  on 
board  them,  with  ten  thousand  great  earthen  jars  of  salted  fish, 
twenty  thousand  quintals  (or  two  millions  of  pounds)  of  salt 
meat,  twenty  thousand  bundles  of  different  clothes,  without 
including  the  provisions  for  the  ships'  crews  and  ofiicers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched  some  part 
of  the  description  which  Athenseus  has  left  us  of  this  great 
ship.  I  could  have  wished,  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better 
idea  of  it«  he  had  mentioned  the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had 
he  added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of  oars,  it  would  have 
cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it,  inust 
for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  td  a  very  severe  trial,  lifter  th<i 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannse,     a.  >t 
which  was  followed  by  an  almost  universal  defection    ad^j^c. 
of  their  alKes.  ^*^ 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  thin  wu  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

y2 
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Bat  even  the  laying  waste  of  his  dominions  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian troops,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not 
capable  of  shaking  his  resolution.  ^  He  was  only  afflicted  to  see 
that  the  contagion  had  spread  even  to  his  own  family.  He  had 
a  son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus^ 
by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  amongst  others  Hiero- 
nymus,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  despising  his 
father's  great  age,  and  setting  no  value  on  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans  after  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannse,  had  declared  openly 
for  the  Carthaginians.  He  had  already  armed  the  multitude, 
and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him ;  and  would  * 
perhaps  have  occasioned  great  trouble  in  Sicily,  if  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  had  not  intervened.  It  happened  so 
opportunely,  that  his  father  was  suspected  of  having  promoted 

A.  M.      it.     He  did  not  survive  his  son  long,  and  died  at  the 

A^^'c.   &ge  of  fourscore  and  ten  years,,  infinitely  regretted 

^^'      by  his  people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four  years. 

Article  II. 
Sect.  L     Hierontmus,  Grandson  of  Hiero,  succeeds 

HIM,  AND  causes  him  TO  BE  REGRETTED  BY  HIS  ViCES  AND 

Cruelty.  He  is  killed  in  a  Conspiracy.  Barbarous 
Murder  of  the  Princesses.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydbs 
possess  themselves  of  tub  Government  of  Syracuse,  and 

PECLARB  FOR  the  CaRTHAGINIANS  AS  HiERONYMUS  HAD  DONE. 

— The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily. 
The  kingdom  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his 
grandson,  a  young  f  prince,  incapable  of  making  a  wise  use  of 
his  independence,  and  far  from  possessing  strength  to  resist 
the  seducing  allurements  of  sovereign  power.  Hiero's  appre- 
hensions, that  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  he  left  his 
kingdom  would  soon  change  under  an  infant  king,  suggested 
to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restoring  their  liberty  to  the 
Syracusans.  But  his  two  daughters  opposed  that  design  with 
aU  their  influence;  from   the  hope,  that  the   young  prince 

'  Ur.  \,  zxiti.  n.  30. 

*  MovisMtque  in  Sicilil.  ras,  nisi  mors,  adeo  opportuna  ut  patrem  quoque  snapi- 
cione  adapergeret,  armaniem  eum  multitudinemy  solUcitaDtemque  socioa,  abtnoip« 
ain«t.     Lit. 

f  Pueruni,  vix  dum  libertalem,  neduin  doiniiiationcm,  modice  laturum.     Lit* 
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would  have  only  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have 
all  the  authority,  in  conjunction  with  their  husbands,  Andrano- 
donis  and  Zoippus,  who  were  to  hold  the  first  rank  amongst 
his  guardians.*  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety  to 
hold  out  against  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women, 
who  besieged  him  day  and  night,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
his  mind  in  the  midst  of  their  pressing  and  assiduous  insinua- 
tions, and  to  sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  of  his  family 
to  those  of  the  public. 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw^  he  ap- 
pointed him  fifteen  guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council ; 
and  earnestly  desired  them  at  his  death,  never  to  depart  from 
the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had  inviolably 
adhered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  young  prince  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  till  then* 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrangements,  the  guardians  whom 
he  had  appointed  for  his  grandson  immediately  summoned  the 
assembly,  presented  the  young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caused 
the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number  of  people,  expressly 
placed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  acclama- 
tions of  joy.  All  the  rest,  in  a  consternation  equal  to  that  of 
a  family  who  have  lately  lost  a  good  father,  kept  a  mournfu. 
silence,  which  sufficiently  expressed  their  grief  for  their  recent 
loss,  and  their  apprehension  of  what  was  to  come.  His  f  fune- 
ral was  afterwards  solemnized,  and  more  honoured  by  the 
sorrow  and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  care  and  regard  of 
his  relations  for  his  memory. 

Andranodorus's  first  care  was  to  remove  all  the  other  guar- 
dians, by  telling  them  roundly,  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern 
for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  near  fifteen  years  old.  So  that  Andra- 
nodorus,  being  the  first  to  renounce  the  guardianship  held  by 
him  in  common  with  many  colleagues,  united  in  his  own  person 
all  their  power.     The  wisest  arrangements  made  by  princes  at 

*  Non  ftusile  erat  Donigesimum  jam  agenti  annum,  circumseaHO  dies  noclesqae  mu» 
liebribas  blandittis,  Hbertre  animam,  et  convertere  ad  publicam  privata  curam.    Llv. 

f  Fvaus  fit  regram,  magis  amor*  civium  et  caritate,  quim  curt  suonim  celebre. 
Iav.  ♦ 
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their  deaths,  are  often   little   regarded,  and  seldom  executed 
afterwards. 

The*  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeed* 
ing  a  king  so  well  beloved  by  his  subjects,  as  Hiero  had  been, 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  console  them  for  the  loss 
they  had  sustained.  But  Hieronymus,  as  if  he  strove  by  his 
vices  to  make  him  still  more  regretted,  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  he  made  the  people  sensible  how  much  all  things 
were  altered.  While  neither  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  his  son,  had 
ever  distinguishied  themselves  from  the  other  citizens  by  their 
habits,  or  any  outward  ornaments,  Hieronymus  was  presently 
seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  affected 
to  imitate  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses.  All  the  f  rest  of  his 
conduct  was  suitable  to  this  equipage :  a  visible  contempt  for 
all  the  world,  haughtiness  and  disdain  in  hearing,  an  atfecta- 
tion  of  saying  disobliging  things,  so  difficult  of  access,  that  not 
only  strangers,  but  even  his  guardians,  could  scarce  approach 
him ;  a  refinement  of  taste  in  discovering  new  methods  of 
excess ;  a  cruelty  so  enormous,  as  to  extinguish  all  sense  of 
humanity  in  him :  this  odious  disposition  of  the  young  king 
terrified  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of  his 
guardians,  to  escape  his  cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death, 
or  condemned  themselves  to  voluntary  banishment. 

Only  three  men,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero's 
sons*in-law,  and  Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the 
young  king.  He  paid  little  more  notice  to  them  than  to  others ; 
but  as  the  two  first  openly  declared  for  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of  sentiments,  and 
very  warm  disputes  which  were  frequently  the  consequence  of 
it,  drew  upon  them  that  prince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hieronymus 

*  Vix  quidem  uUi  bono  rooderatoqne  rogi  facilis  erat  favor  a  pud  Syracusanos,  sue- 
cedent!  tanUe  cariuti  Hieronis.  Verdm  enimvero  Hieronymus,  velut  suis  vitiis  desi- 
derabilem  efficere  vellet  avuin,  primo  statim  conspectu,  omnia  quum  disparia  essent, 
OBtendit     tiv. 

f  Hunc  tan  superbum  apparatum  babitumque  convenientes  sequebantur  Goa"* 
temptua  omnium  hominum,  superbsQ  aurca,  contumcliosa  dicta,  rari  aditua,  noo  alieDii 
moid  aed -iutoribus  etiam;  libidines  novc,  inhumina  crudelitaa.     Liv. 
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hai^ned  to  be  discoTered,  One  of  the  principal  oonspiraton, 
named  Theodotus,  was  accused.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  he 
confessed  the*crime  as  far  as  it  regarded  himself;  but  all  the 
violence  of  the  most  cruel  torments  could  not  make  him  betray 
his  accomplices.  At  length,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the 
pains  inflicted  on  him,  he  accused  the  king  s  best  friends* 
though  innocent,  amongst  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the 
ringleader  of  the  whole  enterprise ;  adding,  that  they  should 
never  have  engaged  in  it,  if  a  man  of  his  credit  had  not  been  at 
their  head.  The  zeal  he  had  always  expressed  for  the  Roman 
interests  rendered  the  evidence  probable  ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the  accomplices,  during  their 
companion's  being  tortured,  either  fled  or  concealed  himself,  so 
much  they  relied,  upon  the  fidelity  of  Theodotus,  and  such  was 
his  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  inviolable. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  sole  support  of  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  left:  the  field  open  to  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage. Hieronymus  despatched  ambassadors  to  Hannibal, 
who  sent  back  a  young  Carthaginian  officer  of  illustrious  birth, 
named  also  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives 
of  Carthage*  but  descended  from  the  Syracusans  by  their 
father.  After  the  treaty  with  Hieronymus  was  concluded,  the 
young  officer  returned  to  his  general ;  the  two  others  continued 
with  the  king  by  Hannibal's  permission.  The  conditions  of 
the  treaty  were,  that  after  having  driven  the  Romans  out  of 
Sicily,  of  which  they  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Himera, 
which  almost  divides  the  island,  should  be  the  boundary  of 
their  respective  dominions.  Hieronymus,  pufied  up  by  the 
praises  of  his  flatterers,  even  demanded,  some  time  after,  that 
all  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  him,  leaving  the  Carthaginians 
Italy  for  their  part.  The  proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash ;  but 
Hannibal  gave  very  little  attention  to  it,  having  no  other  view 
at  that  time,  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  king  from  the  party 
of  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  praetor  of 
Sicily,  sent  ambassadors  to  Hieronymus  to  renew  the  alliance 
made  by  his  grand&ther  with  the  Romans.  That  proud  prince 
received  them  with  great  contempt;  asking  them,  with  an  air 
of  raillery  and  insult,  what  had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannes ; 
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that  HannibaVs  ambassadors  had  related  incredible  things 
respecting  it ;  that  he  was  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  trath  from  their  months,  that  he  might  thence  determine 
upon  the  choice  of  his  alUes.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that 
they  would  return  to  him,  when  he  had  learnt  to  treat  amba»* 
sadors  seriously,  and  with  respect ;  and,  after  having  cautioned 
rather  than  desired  him  not  to  change  sides  too  rashly,  they 
withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly 
abandoned  himself,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those 
who  had  formed  the  conspiracy  mentioned  before,  pursued  their 
scheme;  and  having  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of  the 
Leontines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Syracuse  into  the 
country. 

We  here  evidently  see  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a 
tyrant ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  that  the  security 
of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero, 
from  being  convinced,  that  those  who  have  the  laws  in  their 
hands  for  the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  govern 
themselves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
might  be  said  the  law  and  not  Hiero  reigned.  He  believed 
himself  rich  and  powerful  for  no  other  end  than  to  do  good, 
and  to  render  others  happy.  He  had  no  occasion  to  take  pre- 
cautions for  the  security  of  his  life :  he  had  always  the  surest 
guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people :  and  Syracuse  was 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  losing  him.  Hence  he  was 
lamented  at  his  death  as  the  common  father  of  his  country. 
Not  only  their  mouths  but  hearts  were  long  after  filled  with  his 
name,  and  incessantly  blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus,  on 
the  contrar}%  who  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  violence, 
who  regarded  all  other  men  as  born  solely  for  himself,  and 
valued  himself  upon  governing  them  not  as  subjects  but  slaves, 
led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  pass  his  days  in 
continual  appreheusion  and  terror  can  be  called  living.  As 
he  trusted  nobody,  nobody  placed  any  confidence  in  him. 
Those  who  were  nearest  his  person,  were  the  most  exposed  to 
his  suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought  they  had  no  other 
security  for  their  own  lives,  than  by  putting  an  end  to  his. 
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Thuu  ended  a  reign  of  short  duration,  but  abounding  with 
disorders,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

*>  Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave 
the  senate  advice  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  took  the  necessary 
precautions  to  preserve  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to 
the  Romans.     They,  on  their  side,  perceiving  the  war  in  Sicily 
was  likely  to  become  important,  sent  Marcellus  thi-      a.  m. 
ther,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  with  Fabius,  in    aii??'c. 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic       ^^^ 
war,  and  had  distinguished  himself  gloriously  by  his  successes 
against  Hannibal. 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  affec- 
tion for  him,  than  a  certain  natural  respect  for  their  kings,  had 
thoughts  at  first  of  avenging  his  death  upon  the  conspirators. 
But  the  grateful  name  of  liberty,  by  which  they  were  flattered, 
and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant's 
treasures  amongst  them,  and  of  additional  pay,  with  the  recital 
of  his  horrid  crimes  and  shameful  excesses,  all  together  appeased 
their  first  heat,  and  changed  their  disposition  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  left,  without  interment,  the  body  of  that  prince,  for 
whom  they  had  just  before  expressed  so  warm  a  regret 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Hieronymus  was  known  at  Syracuse, 
Andranodorus  seized  the  Isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  with 
the  citadel,  and  such  other  places  as  were  most  proper  for  his 
defence  in  it,  putting  good  garrisons  into  them.  Theodotus 
and  Sosis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  having  left  their  accom- 
plices with  the  army,  to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet,  arrived  soon 
after  at  the  city.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  quarter 
Achradina,  where,  by  showing  the  tyrant's  bloody  robe,  with 
his  diadem,  to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day,  at  sun- 
rise, all  the  people,  armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter 
Achradina,  where  the  senate  was  holden,  which  had  neither 
assembled  nor  been  consulted  upon  any  a£fair  since  Hiero's 
death.  Polysenus,  one  of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the  people 
with  great  freedom  and  moderation.     He  represented,  '  that 

'  Uv.  1.  xxW.  D.  21 — 35. 
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having  experieoced  the  indignities  and  miseries  of  slavery,  they 
were  more  sensibly  affected  with  them ;  but  that  as  to  the  evils 
occasioned  by  civil  discord,  they  had  rather  heard  them  spoken 
of  by  their  fathers,  than  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves; 
that  he  commended  their  readiness  in  taking  arms,  and  should 
praise  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them,  tiil 
the  last  extremity :  that  at  present  it  was  his  advice  to  send 
deputies  to  Andranodorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he  must  submit 
to  the  senate,  open  the  gates  of  the  Isle,  and  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons :  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  treat  him  with  more  rigour  than  Hieronymus  had  expe- 
rienced.' 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him : 
whether  it  were  that  he  still  retained  a  respect  for  the  senate, 
and  was  moved  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  or  whether,  the  best  fortified  part  of  the  Isle  having  been 
taken  from  him  by  treachery,  and  surrendered  to  the  Syracu- 
sans,  that  loss  gave  him  just  apprehensions.     But  *  his  wife 
Demarata,  Hiero's  daughter,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  princess, 
having  taken  him  aside,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  famous  saying 
of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  *  That  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the 
saddle,'  (i,  e.  the  tyranny,)  '  till  pulled  off  the  horse  by  the 
heels :  that  a  great  fortune  might  be  renounced  in  a  moment ; 
but  that  it  would  cost  abundance  of  time  and  pains  to  attain 
it :  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  ; 
and  whilst  he  amused  the  senate  by  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat 
privately  with  the  soldiers  at  Leon  Hum,  whom  it  would  be  easy 
to  bring  over  to  his  interest  by  the  attraction  of  the  king's 
treasures  in  his  possession/ 

Andranodorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think 
proper  to  follow  it  without  reserve.  He  chose  a  mean  between 
both.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the  senate,  in  expectation  of 
a  more  favourable  opportunity;  and  the  next  day  having 
thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  Isle,  repaired  to  the  quarter 
Achradina;  and  there,  after  having  excused  his  delay  and 
resistance,  from  the  fear  he  had  entertained  of  being  involved 

*  Sed  erocatum  cum  ab  legatis  Demarata  azor,  fiKa  Hieronia,  inflata  adbuc  regiis 
aoimis  ac  muliebri  spiritu,  ailmoiiot  s;cp«  usurpats  Dionyni  tyraoni  vocia :  que, 
pedibus  tractiim,  non  insidentem  equo,  relinquere  tyrannidem  dizerit  debere. 
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in  the  tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  declared  that  he 
was  come  to  put  his  person  and  interests  into  the  hands  of  the 
senate.  Then  turning  towards  the  tyrant's  murderers,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Theodotus  and  Sosis ;  *  You  have  done,' 
(said  he,)  '  a  memorable  action.  But,  believe  me,  your  glory 
is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  its  highest  pitch.  If 
you  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace  and  union  among  the 
citizens,  the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being 
destroyed  at  the  very  moment  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings 
of  liberty.'  After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  Isle 
and  of  the  king's  treasures  at  their  feet.  The  whole  city  was 
highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  the  temples  were  thronged 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who 
went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  a  change 
of  affairs. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being  assembled  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  magistrates  were  appointed,  amongst  whom 
Andranodorus  was  elected  one  of  the  first,  with  Theodotus  and 
Sosis,  and  some  others  of  the  conspirators  who  were  absent. 

On  the  other  side,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  whom  Hiero- 
nymus  had  sent  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  to  endeavour 
to  excite  troubles  in  the  cities  which  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  Romans,  seeing  themselves,  ujion  the  news  of  the  tyrant' 8 
death,  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  they  demanded  to  be  escorted  in  safety  to 
Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any  business  in  Sicily  after  the 
death  of  him,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  by  that  general. 
The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those  two  stran- 
gers, who  were  of  a  turbulent,  factious  disposition,  and  well 
experienced  in  military  affairs.  There  is  in  most  affairs  a 
decisive  moment,  which  never  returns  after  having  been  once 
let  slip.  The  negligence  in  assigning  the  time  for  their  de- 
parture, gave  them  an  opportunity  of  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  favour  of  the  soldiers,  who  esteemed  them  upon  account 
of  their  abilities,  and  of  setting  them  against  the  senate,  and 
the  better  inclined  part  of  the  citizens. 

Andranodorus,  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let  him 
rest,  and  who,  till  then,  bad  covered  his  designs  with  smooth 
dissimulation,  believing  it  a  proper  time  for  disclosing  them. 
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tonspired  with  Themistus,  Gelon's  son-in-law,  to  seize  the 
lovereignty.  He  communicated  his  views  to  a  comedian 
Damed  Ariston,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret.  That 
t>roression  was  not  at  all  dishonourable  among  the  Greeks,  and 
was  exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition.  Ariston 
believing  it  his  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sacrifice  his  friend  to 
bis  country,  discovered  the  conspiracy.  Andranodorus  and 
Themistus  were  immediately  killed,  by  order  of  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, as  they  entered  the  senate.  The  people  rose,  and 
threatened  to  revenge  their  deaths ;  but  were  deterred  from  it 
by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspirators,  which 
were  thrown  out  of  the  senate-house.  They  were  then  informed 
of  their  pernicious  designs ;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of 
Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to  the  wickedness  of  Hiero- 
nymus,  who,  being  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  by  their 
counsels.  They  insinuated,  that  his  guardians  and  tutors  had 
reigned  in  his  name;  that  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off 
before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least  with  him :  that  impunity  had 
carried  them  on  to  commit  new  crimes,  and  induced  them  to 
aspire  to  the  tyranny  :  that  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their 
design  by  force,  they  had  employed  dissimulation  and  perfidy : 
that  neither  favours  and  honours  had  been  capable  of  over- 
coming the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranodorus,  nor  the 
electing  him  one  of  the  supreme  magistrates  amongst  the 
deliverers  of  their  country,  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy 
of  liberty :  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had  been  inspired  with  their 
ambition  of  reigning  by  the  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  whom 
they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero's,  the  other  Gelon's  daughter. 
At  those  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one 
of  them  ought  to  be  suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  nece  sary 
to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the  tyrants,  without  suffering 
any  vestige  to  remain.  *  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude. 
It  either  abjectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  domineers  with 
insolence.  But  with  regard  to  liberty,  which  holds  the  mean 
betwixt  those  extremes,  it  neither  knows  how  to  be  without  it, 
nor  to  use  it;  and  finds  but  too  many  flatterers  always  ready  to 

*  H«c  natiin  multitudinis  est;  aut  Mrvit  huntiliter,  ant  supevbd  dommatur: 
libertalera,  qu«  media  est^  nee  spernere  modic^,  nee  habere  sciunt.  Bt  non  ferm^ 
demint  irarum  indulgetites  mtnistri,  qui  avidos  atque  intemperantes  plebeiotum 
animof  ad  sangnineoi  et  cvdet  irriient.    Liv. 
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enter  ioto  its  passions,  inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to 
excessive  violences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which 
it  is  but  too  much  inclined  of  itself;  as  was  the  case  at  this 
time.  At  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  which  was  almost 
sooner  accepted  than  proposed,  they  decreed  that  the  royal 
family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata  the  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia  Gelon's 
daughter,  the  first  married  to  Andranodorus,  and  the  other  to 
Themistus,  were  killed  first.  From  thence  they  went  to  the 
house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus  ;  who  having  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  remained  there  in  volun- 
tary banishment,  to  avoid  being  witness  of  the  miseries  of  his 
country.  Having  been  apprized  that  they  were  coming  to  her, 
that  unfortunate  princess  had  taken  refuge  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters in  the  most  retired  part  of  her  house,  near  her  household 
gods.  There  when  the  assassins  arrived,  with  her  hair  loose 
and  dishevelled,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  cond.tion 
most  proper  to  excite  compassion,  she  conjured  them,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs,  in  the  name  of  Hiero 
her  father,  and  Grelon  her  brother, '  not  to  involve  an  innocent 
princess  in  the  guilt  and  misfortunes  of  Hieronymus.  She 
represented  to  them,  that  her  husband's  banishment  had  been 
to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  that  reign :  that  not  having  had  any 
share  in  the  fortunes  and  criminal  designs  of  her  sister  Dema- 
rata, she  ought  to  have  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides, 
what  was  there  to  fear,  either  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition 
and  almost  widowhood  to  which  she  was  reduced,  or  from  her 
daughters,  unhappy  orphans,  without  credit  or  support  ?  That 
if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  Syracuse,  that  it 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  they  might  be  banished  to 
Alexandria,  the  wife  to  her  husband,  the  daughters  to  their 
father.'  When  she  saw  them  inflexible  to  her  remonstrances, 
forgetting  what  concerned  herself,  she  implored  them  at  least 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  her  daughters,  both  of  an 
age  which  inspires  the  most  inveterate  and  furious  of  enemies 
with  compassion  :  but  her  discourse  made  no  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  those  barbarians.  Having  torn  her  in  a  manner 
from  the  arms  of  her  household  gods,  they  stabbed  her  in  the 
sight  of  her  two  daughters,  and  soon  after  murdered  them  also. 
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already  stained  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  their  mother. 
What  was  still  more  deplorable  in  their  destiny  was,  that  im« 
mediately  after  their  death,  an  order  from  the  people  came 
for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people  in  a  moment  proceeded  to 
rage  and  fury  against  those  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  the 
execution,  and  had  not  left  them  time  for  reflection  or  repent- 
ance. They  demanded  that  magistrates  should  be  nominated 
in  the  room  of  Andranodonis  and  Themistus.  They  were  a 
long  time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  length,  somebody 
in  the  crowd  of  the  people  happened  to  name  Epicydes, 
another  immediately  mentioned  Hippocrates.  Those  two  per- 
sons were  demanded  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  multitude* 
which  consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  the  senate  could 
not  prevent  their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design 
they  had  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  interests  of  Hannibal. 
But  they  had  seen  with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been 
taken  before  they  were  in  office.  For»  immediately  after  the 
reestablishment  of  liberty,  ambassadors  bad  been  sent  to  Appius, 
to  propose  renewing  the  alliance  which  had  been  broken  by 
Hieronymus.  He  had  referred  them  to  Marcellus,  who  was 
lately  arrived  in  Sicily,  with  an  authority  superior  to  his  own. 
Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  to  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

Upon  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  a&irs  much 
altered.  Hippocrates  and  Bpicydes,  at  first  by  secret  practices, 
and  afterwards  by  open  complaints,  had  inspired  every  body 
with  great  aversion  for  the  Romans ;  giving  out,  that  designs 
were  formed  for  putting  Syracuse  into  their  hands.  The  be- 
haviour of  Appius,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
{K)rt  with  his  fleet,  to  encourage  the  party  in  the  Roman  inter- 
est, strengthened  those  suspicions  and  accusations  so  much, 
that  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to  prevent  the  Romans  from 
landing,  in  case  they  should  have  that  design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion  it  was  thought  proper  to  sum- 
mon the  assembly  of  the  people.  In  this  meeting  the  opinions 
difiered  very  much ;  and  the  heat  of  the  debate  giving  reason 
to  fear  some  sedition,  ApoUonides,  one  of  the  principal  sena« 
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tors,  made  a  discourse  very  suitable  to  the  present  situation  of 
affiiirs.  He  intimated,  '  that  never  city  was  nearer  its  destruc 
tion  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  was  at  that  time : 
that  if  they  all  with  unanimous  consent  should  join  either  the 
Romans  or  Carthaginians,  their  condition  would  be  happy  ^ 
that  if  they  were  divided,  the  war  would  neither  be  more  warm 
nor  more  dangerous  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians* 
than  between  the  Syracusans  themselves  against  each  other,  as 
both  parties  must  necessarily  have,  within  the  circumference 
of  their  own  walls,  their  own  troops,  armies,  and  generals : 
that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  requisite  to  make  agreement 
and  union  amongst  themselves  their  sole  care  and  application  ; 
and  that  to  know  wliich  of  the  two  alliances  was  to  be  preferred, 
was  not  now  the  most  important  question  :  nevertheless,  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  allies,  the  authority  of  Hiero,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  prevail  over  that  of  Hieronymus ;  and  that 
the  amity  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced  for  fifty  years 
together,  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon 
which  they  could  not  much  rely  for  the  present,  and  with  which 
they  had  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  formerly.'  He  added 
a  last  motive  of  no  mean  force^  which  was,  '  that  in  declaring 
against  the  Romans,  they  would  have  a  war  immediately  upon 
their  hands,  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  able  to  carry  on 
agftinst  them  immediately.' 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect 
it  had.  It  induced  them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several 
bodies  of  the  state  ;  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as 
well  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requested  to  confer  together. 
The  affair  was  long  discussed  with  great  warmth.  At  length, 
as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present  means  for  supporting 
the  war  against  the  Romans,  a  peace  with  them  was  resolved, 
and  ambassadors  sent  to  conclude  it 

Some  days  afler  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leon- 
tines  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the  defence  of  their 
frontiers.  This  deputation  seemed  to  come  very  seasonably 
for  ridding  the  city  of  a  turbulent,  unruly  multitude,  and 
removing  their  leaders,  who  were  no  less  dangerous.  Four 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  march  under  the  command  o« 
Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be  rid,  and  who  was 
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not  sorry  himself  for  this  opportunity  which  they  gave  him  to 
embroil  affairs.  For  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  die  frontier 
of  the  Roman  province,  than  he  plundered  it,  and  cut  io 
pieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence.  Mar« 
cellus  complained  to  the  Syracusans  of  this  act  of  hostility, 
and  demanded  that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  from 
Sicily  with  his  brother  Epicydes ;  who  having  repaired  about 
the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  embroil  the 
inhabitants  with  the  people  of  Syracuse,  by  exhorting  them  to 
resume  their  liberty  as  well  as  the  Syracusans.  The  city  of 
the  Leontines  was  dependent  on  Syracuse,  but  pretended  at 
this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  act  independently  of  the 
Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  When  therefore  the 
Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  committed  against 
the  Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Cartha- 
ginian brothers,  who  were  the  authors  of  them,  the  Leontines 
replied,  that  they  had  not  impowered  the  Syracusans  to  make 
peace  for  them  with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer 
from  the  Leontines,  who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their 
city,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  declare  war  against  them,  with- 
out any  infraction  of  the  treaty  made  with  them.  He  marched 
immediately  to  Leontium,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  at 
the  first  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the 
deserters  found  in  the  place,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  all 
the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  every 
thing  taken  from  them  was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in 
the  first  tumult  of  a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse 
to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave 
them  an  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontium* 
exaggerating  with  artful  malice  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who, 
he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as 
well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood,  which  lliey  took  no  steps  to  ascertain, 
inspired  them  with  compassion  for  their  companions.  They 
expressed  their  indignation  by  their  murmurs.  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops. 
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appeared  at  the  very  instant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and 
put  themselves  undet  their  protection,  not  having  any  other 
resource.  They  were  received  with  joy  and  acclamations. 
The  report  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army,  where  the  com- 
manders Dinomenes  and  Souis  were.  When  they  were  informed 
of  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily,  blamed  the 
soldiers  for  having  received  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  seized 
and  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed  this  with  great  menaces ; 
and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses  to  Syracuse,  to  inform  the 
senate  of  what  had  passed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  continued  its  march  towards 
Megara,  and  upon  the  way  met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippo- 
crates, who  was  charged  with  a  letter,  which  seemed  to  be 
written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus.  They 
praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and 
exhorted  him  to  treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  same 
manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse  might  at  length  be  restored  to 
its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  forged  letter  enraged  the  mer- 
cenaries, of  whom  this  body  of  troops  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed. They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans  amongst 
them,  but  were  prevented  from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes ;  not  from  motives  of  pity  or  humanity,  but 
that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  reentering 
Syracuse.  They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they  had  gained 
by  bribes,  who  related  the  storming  of  Leontium  conformably 
to  the  first  account.  '  Those  reports  were  favourably  received 
by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out,  that  the  gates  should  be  shut 
against  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about 
the  same  time  before  the  city,  which  they  entered,  partly  by 
force,  and  partly  by  the  intelligence  they  had  within  it.  They 
killed  the  magistrates,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  The 
next  day  the  slaves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty 
and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest  offices, 
in  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Syracuse,  in  this  manner,  after  a 
^hort  glimpse  of  liberty,  sunk  again  into  its  former  slavery. 

SscT.   n.     Thb  Consul  Marcellus  besieges  Syracuse. 
The  considerable  Losses  of  Men  and  Ships  occasioned 

VOL.  VI  /. 
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BY  THB   DREADFUL  MACHINES   OF  ArCHIMEDBS,  OBLIGB  MaR- 
A.  M.        CBLLUS    TO    CHANGB  THB   SiBGB    INTO    A   BlOCKADE. 

Aia?j!'c.  He  takes  THB  City  at  length  by  means  of  his 
^^^'  Intblligbnce  wrreiN  it.  Death  of  Archimedes, 
KILLED  Bir  a  Soldier  who  did  not  know  him. — ^  Afiairs 
being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to  qnit  the  country 
of  the  Leontines,  and  advance  towards  Syracuse.  When  he 
was  near  it,  he  sent  deputies  to  let  the  inhabitants  know,  that 
he  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syracusatis,  and  not  with 
intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  £he  city.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  went  out  to  meet 
them ;  and  luiving  heard  their  proposals,  replied  haughtily,  that 
if  the  Romans  intended  to  besiege  their  city,  they  should  soon 
be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  between  attacking  Syracuse 
and  attacking  Leontium.  Marcellus  therefore  determined  to 
besiege  the  place  by  sea  and  land ;  *  by  land,  on  the  side  of 
the  Hexapylum ;  and  by  sea,  on  that  of  the  Achradina,  the 
walls  of  which  were  washed  by  the  waves. 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land-forces,  and  re- 
served that  of  the  fleet  to  himself.  It  consisted  of  sixty  galleys 
of  five  benches  of  oars,  which  were  full  of  soldiers  armed  with 
bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  scour  the  walls.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  other  vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  machines  used 
in  attacking  places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different 
places,  Syracuse  was  in  great  consternation,  and  apprehensive 
that  nothing  could  oppose  so  terrible  a  power,  and  such  mighty 
efforts.  And  it  had  indeed  been  impossible  to  have  resisted 
them,  without  the  assistance  of  one  single  man,  whose  won- 
derful industry  was  every  thing  to  the  Syracusans :  this  was 
\rchimede8.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  walls  with  all 
things  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  machines 
began  to  play  on  the  land-side,  they  discharged  upon  the 
infantry  all  sorts  of  darts,  and  stones  of  enormous  weight,  which 
flew  with  so  much  noise,  force,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could 
withstand  their  shock.     They  beat  down  and  dashed  to  pieces 

'  liv.  L  xxiv.  n.  33,  34.     Plat  m  Mareei.  p.  305—307.     Polyb.  L  v^ii.  p. 
51V-.518.  '  - 

*  The  description  of  Syracuse  may  be  seen  in  vol.  iii. 
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all  before  them,  and  occasioned  a  terrible  disorder  in  the  rank» 
of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  Ar* 
chimedes  had  disposed  his  machines  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
throw  darts  to  any  distance.  Though  the  enemy  lay  &r  from 
the  city,  he  reached  them  with  his  larger  and  more  forcible 
balidtffi  and  catapultse*  When  they  overshot  their  mark,  he 
had  smaller,  proportioned  to  the  distance;  which  put  the 
Romans  into  such  confusion,  as  made  them  incapable  of 
attempting  any  thing. 

This  was  not  Uie  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed 
lofty  and  strong  machines  behind  the  walls,  which  suddenly 
letting  fall  vast  beams,  with  an  immense  weight  at  the  end  of 
them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to  the  bottom.  Besides  this, 
he  caused  an  iron  grapple  to  be  let  out  by  a  chain;  and  having 
caught  hold  of  ttie  head  of  a  ship  with  this  hook,  by  means  of 
a  weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up  and  set 
upon  its  stem,  and  held  so  for  some  time;  then  by  letting  go 
the  chain,  either  by  a  wheel  or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again, 
with  its  whole  weight  either  on  its  head  or  side,  and  often 
entirdy  «imk.  At  other  times  the  machines  dragging  the  ship 
towardb  'the  shore  by  cordage  and  hooks,  after  having  made  it 
whirl  about  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the 
points  of  the  rocks,  which  projected  under  the  walls,  and 
thereby  dcsttoyed  all  within  it  Galleys  firequently  seized  and 
suspended  in  the  air,  were  whirled  about  with  rapidity,  exhibiting 
a  dreadful  sight  to  the  spectators,  after  which  they  were  let  fidl 
into  ih&  sea,  and  suidc  to  the  bottom  with  all  their  crew. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expense,  machines  called 
iambueat  from  their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of 
that  name.  He  appointed  eight  galleys  of  five  benches  for 
that  fmrpose,  from  which  the  oars  were  removed,  fnom  half  on 
the  right,  and  from  the  other  half  on  the  left  side.  These  were 
joined  together,  two  and  two,  on  the  sides  without  oars.  This 
machine  consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four  fleet, 
which  when  erect  was  of  equal  height  with  the  walls.  It  was 
laid  at  length  upon  the  sides  of  the  two  galleys  joined  together, 
ijkd  extended  considerably  beyond  their  beaks ;  and  upon  the 

z2 
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masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.  When 
it  was  to  work,  the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the 
machine*  and  men  upon  the  stem  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the 
pulleys ;  others  at  the  head  assisted  in  raising  it  with  levers. 
The  galleys  afterwards  being  brought  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  the  machines  were  applied  to  them.  The  bridge  of  the 
Bombuca  was  then  let  down,  (no  doubt  after  the  manner  of  a 
draw-bridge,)  upon  which  the  besiegers  passed  to  the  walls  of 
the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  effect  Whilst  it  was  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged 
a  vast  stone  upon  it  that  weighed  ten  *  quintals,  then  a  second, 
and  immediately  after  a  third ;  all  of  which  striking  against  it 
with  dreadful  force  and  noise,  beat  down  and  broke  its  sup- 
ports, and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which  it  stood  such  a  shock 
that  they  parted  from  each  oUier. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
retired  as  fast  as  possible  with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders  to 
his  land-force  to  do  the  same.  He  called  also  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the  next  day,  before  sunrise,  to 
endeavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes,  by  this 
means,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  machines,  which,  for 
want  of  a  distance  proportioned  to  their  force,  would  be 
rendered  ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  against  all  contingencies.  He 
had  prepared  machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, that  carried  to  all  distances,  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  darts  and  ends  of  beams,  which  being  very  short,  required 
less  tiAie  for  preparing  them,  and  in  consequence  were  more 
frequently  discharged.  He  had  besides  made  small  chasms  or 
loop-holes  in  the  walls  at  little  distances,  where  he  had  placed 
f  scorpions,  which,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  those  who  ap- 
proached, without  being  perceived  but  by  their  effect. 

When  the  Romans  had  gained  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
thought  themselves  very  well  covered,  they  found  themselves 

*  Tbe  quintftl,  which  the  Greeks  cslled  rAkmatm^  was  of  Beveral  kinds.  The  leeft 
weighed  a  hundrad  and  twenty-five  pounds ;  the  largest  more  than  twelve  hundmd. 

f  "Hie  scorpions  were  machines  in  the  nature  of  cross-bows,  with  which  the  aa- 
cients  used  to  discharge  darts  and  stones. 
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exposed  either  to  an  infinity  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with 
stones,  which  fell  directly  upon  their  heads,  there  being  no  part 
of  the  wail  which  did  not  continually  poar  that  mortal  hail 
upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were  no 
sooner  removed  to  some  distance,  than  a  new  discharge  of 
darts  overtook  them  in  their  retreat ;  so  that  they  lost  great 
numbers  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  disabled  or 
beaten  to  pieces,  without  being  able  to  revenge  their  loss  in  the 
least  upon  their  enemies.  For  Archimedes  had  planted  most 
of  his  machines  in  security  behind  the  walls ;  so  that  the  Ro~ 
mans,  says  Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds,  with* 
out  seeing  the  place  or  hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to 
fight  in  reality  against  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  oppose  the  machines  of  Archimedes,  could  not,  how- 
ever, forbear  jesting  upon  them.  '  Shall  we  persist,'  said  he 
to  his  workmen  and  engineers,  '  in  making  war  with  this 
Briareus  of  a  geometrican,  who  treats  my  galleys  and  sambucas 
so  rudely?  He  infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants  with  their 
hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  surprising  discharges 
upon  us.'  Marcellus  had  reason  for  complaining  of  Archi- 
medes alone.  For  the  Syracusans  were  really  no  more  than 
members  of  the  engines  and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician, 
who  was  himself  the  soul  of  all  their  powers  and  operations. 
All  other  arms  were  unemployed;  for  the  city  at  that  time 
made  use  of  none,  either  defensive  or  ofiensive,  but  those  of 
Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length  perceiving  the  Romans  so  much  intimi- 
dated, that  if  they  saw  upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord,  or  the 
least  piece  of  wood,  they  would  immediately  fly,  crying  out, 
that  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge  some  dreadful  machine 
upon  them,  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Romans  conceived  that  they  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  number  of  people 
in  the  city  by  &mine,  in  cutting  off  all  provisions  that  might 
be  brought  to  them  either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight 
months  in  which  they  besieged  the  city,  there  were  no  kind  of 
stratagems  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  actions  of  valour 
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left  untried,  except  indeed  the  assault,  which  they  never  dared 
to  attempt  more.  So  much  force,  upon  some  occasions,  have 
a  single  man  and  a  single  science,  when  rightly  applied.  De* 
prive  Syracuse  of  only  one  old  man,  the  great  strength  of  the 
Roman  arms  must  inevitably  take  the  city  ;  his  sole  presence 
checks  and  disconcerts  all  their  designs. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  mnch 
interest  princes  have  in  protecting  arts,  favouring  the  learned, 
encouraging  academies  of  science  by  honourable  distinctions 
and  actual  rewards,  which  never  ruin  or  impoverish  a  state. 
I  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Archi* 
medes ;  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of  his 
genius  and  profound  knowledge;  I  consider  him  only  as  a 
learned  nmo,  and  an  excellent  geometrician.  What  a  loss 
would  Syracuse  have  sustained,  if  to  have  saved  a  small  ex- 
pense and  pension,  such  a  man  had  t>een  abandoned  to  inaction 
tind  obscurity  1  Hiero  was  careful  not  to  act  in  this  manner, 
lie  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geometrician  ;  and  it  is  no  vulgar 
merit  in  a  prince  to  understand  that  of  other  men.  He  paid 
it  due  honour;  he  made  it  useful ;  and  did  not  stay  till  occa* 
sion  or  necessity  obliged  him  to  do  so :  it  would  then  have 
been  too  late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true  character  of  a 
great  prince  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  very  *  arms  of  peace 
he  provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and 
making  war  with  success ;  though  at  that  time  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Romans, 
with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  friendship. 
Hence  were  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an 
incredible  number  of  machines,  of  every  kind  and  size,  the 
very  sight  of  which  were  sufficient  to  strike  armies  with  terror 
and  confusion. 

There  are  amongst  these  machines,  some  of  which  we  can 
scarce  conceive  the  effects,  and  the  reality  of  which  we  might 
be  tempted  to  call  in  question,  if  it  were  allowable  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  writers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Poly  bins,  an  almost 
contemporary  author,  who  treated  on  facts  entirely  recent,  and 
such  as  were  well  known  to  all  the  world.     But  how  can  wc 

*  In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  «pt^rit  idonea  bcUo.     Horat. 
And  Vise  in  peace  prepared  the  arms  of  war. 
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reFuse  to  give  credit  to  the  uniform  consent  o(  Greek  and 
Roman  hiatorians,  whether  Friends  or  enemies,  in  regard  to 
circumstances  of  which  whole  armies  were  witnesses,  and  ex- 
perienced the  effects,  and  which  bad  so  great  an  influence  in 
the  events  of  the  war  ?  What  passed  in  this  siege  of  Syracuse 
shows  how  far  the  ancients  had  carried  their  genius  and  art  in 
besieging  and  supporting  sieges.  Our  artillery,  which  so  per- 
fectly imitates  thunder,  has  not  more  efiect  than  the  engines 
of  Archimedes,  if  indeed  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning-glass  is  spoken  of,  by  the  means  of  which  Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  That 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  invention ;  but  as  no  ancient 
author  mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modern  tradition  without 
any  foundation.  Burning-glasses  were  known  to  antiquity, 
but  not  of  that  kind,  which  indeed  seem  impracticable. 

'  After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the 
blockade  of  Syracuse,  he  left  Appius  before  the  place     ^  ^ 
with  two-thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the  other  Aa?j!  c. 
into  the  island,  and  brought  over  some  cities  to  the      ^^' 
Ropan  interest. 

At  the  same  time  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  reconquering 
it,  and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  to  join  him,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert 
against  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained  in  the  city,  to  com- 
mand there  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily ;  but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself 
weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  and  soon 
sailed  back  for  Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse  with 
AppiuSy  according  to  Polybius,  when  the  year  of  his  consulship 
expired.  Livy  places  the  expedition  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily, 
aud  his  victory  over  Hippocrates,  in  this  year)  which  must 
have  been  the  second  year  of  the  siege.  And  indeed  Livy  has 
given  us  no  account  of  this  second  year,  because  he  had  as- 

*  Uv.  1.  xxiz.  n.  35, 56. 
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cribed  to  the  first  what  passed  in  the  second.     For  it  is  highly 
improbable,  that  nothing  memorable  happened  in  it. 

This  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Crevier,  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  who  has  published  a  new  edition  of 
Livy  with  remarks,  and  with  which  I  am  convinced  the  public 
will  be  well  pleased.  The  first  volume  of  the  said  work  con- 
tains a  long  preface,  which  is  well  worth  reading. 

Marcellus  therefore  employed  a  great  part  of  the  second 
year  of  the  siege  in  several  expeditions  in  Sicily.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Agrigentum,  upon  which  he  had  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt,  he  came  up  with  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  which  he 
defeated,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  men.  This  advan- 
tage kept  those  in  their  duty,  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of 
going  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  After  the  gaining  of  this 
victory,  he  returned  against  Syracuse;  and  having  sent  off* 
Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand  the  consulship, 
be  put  Q.  Crispinus  into  his  place. 

^  In  the  banning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost 
^,  i^      absolutely  despairing  of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse, 

Ant?j?'c.  cither  by  force,  because  Archimedes  continually  op- 
^^'  posed  him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or  by  famine, 
as  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  returned  more  numerous 
than  before,  easily  threw  in  convoys,  deliberated  whether  he 
should  continue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the  siege,  or  turn  his 
endeavours  against  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a  final 
determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  some  secret  intelli- 
gence. There  were  many  Syracusans  in  his  camp,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  A  slave  of 
one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  fourscore 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  engaged,  who  came  in 
companies  to  consult  with  him  in  his  camp,  concealed  in 
barks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  effect,  when  a  person  named  Attalus, 
through  resentment  for  not  having  been  admitted  into  it 
discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes,  who  put  all  the  conspirators 
to  death. 

<  Liv.  1.  XXV.  n.  23, 3  ] .     Flut.  m  Marcd.  308,  309. 
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This  enterprise  having  thus  miscarried*  Marcellus  found 
himself  in  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts 
but  the  grief  and  shame  of  raising  a  siege,  after  having  con- 
sumed so  much  time  and  sustained  the  loss  of  so  many  men 
and  ships  in  it.  An  accident  supplied  him  with  a  resource, 
and  gave  new  life  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had 
taken  one  Damippus,  whom  Epicydes  had  sent  to  negotiate 
with  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracusans  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and  Marcellus  was  not  averse 
to  it.  A  place  near  the  port  of  Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the 
conferences  concerning  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As  the 
deputies  went  thither  several  times,  it  came  into  a  Roman 
soldier*s  thought  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  After 
having  counted  the  stones,  and  examined  with  his  eye  the 
measure  of  each  of  them,  upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of 
the  wall  he  found  it  to  be  much  lower  than  it  was  believed, 
and  concluded  that  with  ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it  might 
be  easily  scaled.  Without  loss  of  time  he  related  the  whole  to 
Marcellus.  The  general  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in  an 
army ;  a  private  soldier  may  sometimes  furnish  him  with  im- 
portant hints.  Marcellus  did  not  neglect  this  advice,  and 
assured  himself  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.  Having 
caused  ladders  to  be  prepared,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
festival,  that  the  Syracusans  celebrated  for  three  days  in  honour 
of  Diana,  during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  themselves  up 
entirely  to  rejoicing  and  good  cheer.  At  the  time  of  night 
when  he  conceived  that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch, 
would  begin  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  asleep,  he  made  a  thou- 
sand chosen  troops,  in  profound  silence,  advance  with  their 
ladders  to  the  wall.  When  the  first  had  got  to  the  top  without 
noise  or  tumult,  others  followed,  encouraged  by  the  boldness 
and  success  of  their  leaders.  These  thousand  soldiers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either  drunk  or 
asleep,  soon*  scaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown  down  tlie  gate 
of  the  Hexapylum,  they  took  possession  of  the  quarter  of  the 
city  called  Epipolse. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  terrify  the  enemy. 
The  Syracusans,  awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse,  and 
to  prepare  for  action.     Marcellus  made  all  his  trumpets  sound 
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together,  which  so  frightened  and  alarmed  them,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  however, 
called  Achradina,  was  not  yet  taken,  because  separated  by  its 
w^lls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  daybreak  entered  *  the  new  city,  by  the  quarter 
called  Tyche.  Epicydes  having  hastily  drawn  up  some  troops, 
which  he  had  in  the  Isle,  which  was  adjoining  to  Achradina, 
marched  against  Marcellus:  but  finding  him  stronger  and 
better  attended  than  he  expected,  after  a  slight  skirmish  he 
shut  himself  up  in  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated 
him  upon  this  extraordinary  success.  As  to  himself,  when  he 
had  considered  from  an  eminence  the  loftiness,  beauty,  and 
extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and  to  have 
deplored  the  unhappy  condition  it  was  upon  the  point  of  ex- 
periencing. He  called  to  mind  the  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets 
which  had  formerly  been  sunk  before  this  city,  and  the  two 
numerous  armies  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  illustrious  generals  who 
commanded  them :  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour 
against  the  Carthaginians :  the  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent 
kings,  Hiero  particularly,  whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who 
had  signalized  himself  by  so  many  royal  virtues,  and  still  more, 
by  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  the  Roman  people, 
whose  interests  had  always  been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own. 
Moved  by  that  reflection,  he  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him, 
before  he  attacked  Achradina,  to  send  to  the  besieged  to  ex- 
hort them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of 
their  city.     His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  had  no  effect. 

To  prevent  being  harassed  in  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a 
fort  called  Euryelus,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town, 
and  commanded  the  whole  country  on  the  land  side.  After 
having  carried  it,  and  placed  therein  a  strong  garrison,  he 
turned  all  his  efforts  against  Achradina. 

During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  arrived. 
The  first  with  the  Sicilians  having  placed  and  fortified  hb  camp 
near  the  great  harbour,  and  given  the  signal  to  those  who  were 

*  The  new  city,  or  Neopolis,  was  Bpipola;,  which  iq  the  latter  times  bad  been 
taken  into  th«  «ity  and  surrounded  witit  walU. 
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in  poasessBiOD  of  Achiadinay  attadced  the  old  camp  of  the 
Romaiis,  in  which  Crispinus  commanded:  Bpicydes,  at  the 
same  time  made  a  sally  ufion  the  posts  of  Marcelius.  Neither 
of  these  enterprises  was  successful.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously 
repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  as  far  as  his  entrench- 
ments, and  Marcelius  obliged  Epicydes  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Achradiaa. 

As  it  was  then  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague,  which 
killed  great  numbers  in  the  city,  and  still  more  in  the  Roman 
and  Carthaginian  camps.  The  distemper  was  not  excessive 
at  first,  and  proceeded  only  from  the  heat  of  the  season,  and 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  soil :  but  afterwards  the  commu- 
nication with  the  infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them, 
dispersed  the  contagion ;  from  whence  it  happened,  that  some» 
neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,died  of  the  violence  of  the 
malady,  and  others  received  help  which  became  fatal  to  those 
who  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  sight  of  such  as  were  buried, 
cbntinuiBdly  presented  a  mournful  object  to  the  eyes  of  the 
living.  Nothing  was  heard  night  and  day  but  groans  and 
lamentations.  At  length  the  being  accustomed  to  the  evil  had 
hardened  their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  far  extinguished 
all  sense  of  compassion  in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceased 
to  grieve  for  the  dead,  but  left  them  without  interment. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  every  where  but  dead  Hodies,  exposed 
to  the  view  of  those  who  expected  the  same  fate.  The  Car- 
thaginians suffered  much  more  from  it  than  the  others.  As 
they  had  no  place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished,  with 
their  generab  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon.  Marcelius,  from 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  had  brought  his  soldiers 
into  the  city,  where  the  roofs  and  shade  were  of  great  relief 
to  them ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  lost  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  in  the  mean  time,  who  commanded  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet,  and  had  made  a  second  voyage  to  Carthage  to  bring 
a  new  supply,  returned  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and 
seven  hundred  trans|)orts.  He  was  prevented  by  contrary 
winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus  Epicydes,  who 
was  afraid  that  if  those  winds  continued,  this  fleet  might  be 
discouraged  and  return  to  Africa,  left  Achradina  to  the  care  of 
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the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  went  to  Bomilcar, 
M'hom  he  persuaded  to  try  the  event  of  a  naval  battle,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit  Marcellus,  seeing  that  the 
troops  of  the  Sicilians  increased  every  day,  and  that  if  he 
stayed,  and  sufiered  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should 
be  very  much  pressed  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land, 
resolved,  though  not  so  strong  in  ships,  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated, 
Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea,  in  order  to  double  the  cape ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  Roman  ships  advance  towards  him  in  good 
order,  on  a  sudden,  for  what  reason  is  not  said,  he  took  to 
flight,  sent  orders  to  the  transports  to  regain  Africa,  and  retired 
to  Tarentum.  Epicydes,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  such 
great  hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  into  a  city 
already  half  taken,  made  sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  the 
design  of  awaiting  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that  place,  than  of 
making  any  new  attempt  from  tiience. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epi- 
cydes had  quitted  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they 
sent  deputies  to  Marcellus,  after  having  sounded  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  besieged,  to  treat  upon  the  conditions  on  which 
Syracuse  should  surrender.  It  was  agreed  with  unanimity 
enough  on  both  sides,  that  what  had  appertained  to  the  kings, 
should  appertain  to  the  Romans;  that  the  Sicilians  should 
retain  all  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  these 
preliminaries,  they  demanded  a  conference  with  those  to  whom 
Epicydes  had  intrusted  the  government  in  his  absence.  They 
told  them,  they  had  been  sent  by  the  army  to  Marcellus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the  Sicilians,  as 
well  within  as  without  the  city,  might  have  the  same  fate,  and 
that  no  separate  convention  might  be  made.  Having  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  and 
relations,  after  having  informed  them  of  what  they  had  already 
agreed  with  Marcellus,  and  giving  them  assurances  that  their 
lives  would  be  safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  begin,  by  removing 
the  three  governors  Epicydes  had  left  in  his  place,  which  was 
immediately  put  in  execution. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  people,  they  represented, 
*  That  for  whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  then,  or 
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should  suffer  from  thenceforth,  they  ought  not  to  accuse  fortune, 
as  it  depended  upon  themselves  alone  to  put  an  end  to  them : 
that  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  it 
was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracusans :  that  it 
was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprized  of  the  oppressions 
they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  those  ambitious 
agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus,  that  they 
had  taken  arms,  and  begun  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it, 
but  to  destroy  its  tyrants :  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epi- 
cydes no  longer  in  Syracuse,  his  lieutenants  slain,  and  the 
Carthaginians  dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have  for  not  inclining  as 
much  to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  sole  example  of 
fidelity  towards  them,  were  still  alive  ?  That  neither  the  city 
nor  the  inhabitants  had  any  thing  to  fear  but  from  themselves^ 
if  they  let  slip  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with  the 
Romans :  that  they  never  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as 
the  present,  when  they  were  just  delivered  from  the  violent 
government  of  their  tyrants ;  and  that  the  first  use  they  ought 
to  make  of  their  liberty  was  to  return  to  their  duty.' 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  every  body.  It 
was  however  judged  proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before 
the  nomination  of  deputies ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  chosen 
out  of  the  former.  The  deputy  who  spoke  in  their  name,  and 
who  was  instructed  solely  to  use  his  Utmost  endeavours  that 
Syracuse  might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed  himself  to  Mar- 
cellus  to  this  effect :  '  It  was  not  the  people  of  Syracuse  who 
first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war  against  you,  but 
Hieronymus,  less  criminal  still  towards  Rome  than  towards  his 
country ;  and  afterwards,  when  peace  was  restored  by  his  death, 
it  was  not  any  Syracusan  that  infringed  it,  but  the  tyrant's 
instruments,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  They  were  the  ene- 
mies who  have  made  war  against  you,  after  having  made  us 
slaves,  either  by  violence  or  fraud  and  perfidy  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  have  bad  any  times  of  liberty,  that  have  not 
also  been  times  of  peace  with  you.  At  present,  as  soon  as  we 
are  become  masters  of  ourselves  by  the  death  of  those  who 
held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  that  very  instant  to  deliver 
Up  to  ypu  our  arms,  our  persons,  our  walls,  and  our  city,  deter- 
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mined  not  to  refuse  any  conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to 
impose.  For  the  rest/  continued  he,  addressing  himseif  stiU 
to  Marcellus,  '  your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours. 
The  gods  have  granted  you  the  glory  of  having  taken  the  finest 
and  most  illustrious  city  possessed  by  the  Greeks.  All  we 
have  ever  achieved  worthy  of  being  recorded,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is  not  a 
sufficiently  faithful  chronicler  to  make  known  the  greatness  and 
strength  of  the  city  you  have  taken ;  posterity  can  only  judge 
of  them  by  its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  show 
to  all  travellers,  from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  come» 
sometimes  the  trophies  we  have  obtained  from  the  Athenians 
and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you  have  acquired 
from  us ;  and  that  Syracuse  thus  placed  for  ever  tinder  the 
protection  of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lasting  and  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  valour  and  clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved 
it.  It  is  unjust  that  the  remembrance  of  Hieronymus  sfaoaid 
have  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero.  The  latter  wa^ 
much  longer  your  friend  than  the  former  your  enemy.  Permit 
me  to  say  you  have  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the  amity 
of  Hiero ;  but  the  senseless  enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have 
fallen  solely  upon  his  own  head.' 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  whart;  they  demanded  from 
Marcellus,  but  to  preservetranquillity  and  union  amongst  those 
in  the  city.  The  deserters,  convinced  that  they  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  inspired  the  foreign  soldiers  with 
the  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  having  therefore 
taken  arms,  whilst  the  deputies  were  still  in  the  camp  of  Mar- 
cellus, they  began  by  cutting  the  throats  of  the  magistrates 
newly  elected ;  and  dispersing  themselves  on  all  sides,  they  put 
to  the  sword  all  they  met,  and  plundered  whatever  fell  in  their 
way.  That  they  might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed 
six  officers,  three  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  in  the 
Isle.  The  tumult  being  at  length  appeased,  the  foreign  troops 
were  informed  from  all  hands,  that  it  was  concluded  mth  the 
Romans,  that  their  cause  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  instant,  the  deputies  who  had 
been  sent  to  Marcellus  arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Amongst  those  'who  commanded  in  the  Isle,  there  was  ^ 
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Spaniard  Darned  Mericus :  means  were  found  to  corrupt  faim 
He  gave  up  the  gate  near  the  fountain  Arethuga  to  soldiers, 
sent  by  Marcellus  in  the  night  to  take  possession  of  it.  At 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack  on 
the  Achradina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
Isle  adjoining  to  it,  to  that  side,  and  to  enable  some  vessels  he 
had  prepared  to  throw  troops  into  the  Isle,  which  would  be 
unguarded.  Every  thing  succeeded  according  to  his  plan. 
The  soldiers,  whom  those  vessels  had  landed  in  the  Isl^  finding 
almost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and  the  gates,  by  which  the 
garrison  of  the  citadel  had  marched  out  against  Marcellus,  still 
open,  ihey  took  possession  of  them  after  a  slight  encounter. 
Marcellus  having  received  advice  that  he  was  master  of  the 
Isle,  and  of  pait  of  Achradina,  and  that  Mericus,  with  the  body 
under  his  command,  had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to 
be  sounded,  that  the  treasures  of  the  kings  might  not  be  plun- 
dered. They  did  not  rise  so  high  in  their  amount  as  was 
imagined. 

llie  deserters  having  escaped,  a  passage  being  expressly  left 
open  for  them,  the  Syracusans  opened  all  the  gates  of  Achra- 
dina to  Marcellus,  and  sent  deputies  to  him  with  instructions 
to  demand  nothing  farther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  children  Marcellus  having  as- 
sembled his  council,  and  some  Syracusans  who  were  iu  his  camp, 
gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  presence :  *  That 
Hiero,  for  fifty  years,  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more 
good  than  those  who  had  been  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years 
past  had  intended  to  do  them  harm ;  but  that  their  ill-will  had 
fallen  upon  their  own  heads,  and  they  had  punished  tliemselves 
for  their  violation  of  treaties  in  a  more  severe  manner  than  the 
Romans  could  have  desired :  that  he  had  besieged  Syracuse 
during  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman  people  might  reduce 
it  into  slavery,  but  to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  from 
continuing  to  hold  it  un(]er  oppression :  that  he  had  undergone 
many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  siege :  bat  that  he 
thought  he  had  made  himself  ample  amends  by  the  glory  of 
having  taken  that,  city,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it 
from  Uie  entire  ruin  it  seemed  to  deserve.'  After  having  placed 
a  body  of  troops  to  secure  the  treasury*  and  safeguards  in  the 
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houses  of  the  Syracusans,  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp, 
he  abandoned  the  city  to  be  ))lundered.  It  is  reported,  that 
the  riches  which  were  pillaged  in  Syracuse  at  this  time  exceeded 
all  that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  taking  of  Carthage 
itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and 
gave  him  a  very  sensible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a  time 
when  all  things  were  in  this  confusion  at  Syracuse,  shut  up  in 
his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  who  has  no  regard  for 
what  is  passing  in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some 
geometrical  figure,  and  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  whole  facul- 
ties of  his  soul,  were  so  engaged  in  this  contemplation,  that  he 
had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  universally  busy 
in  plundering,  nor  the  report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A 
soldier  on  a  sudden  comes  in  upon  him,  and  bids  him  follow 
him  to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  desired  him  to  stay  a  moment, 
till  he  had  solved  his  problem  and  finished  the  demonstration 
of  it.  The  soldier,  who  neither  cared  for  his  problem  nor 
demonstration,  enraged  at  this  delay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed 
him.  Marcellus  was  exceedingly  afflicted  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  death.  Not  being  able  to  restore  him  to  life,  of 
which  he  would  have  been  very  glad,  he  applied  himself  to 
honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  made  a 
diligent  search  ader  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  granted  them  peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archi- 
medes, he  caused  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  erected  to  him  a  monument  amongst 
the  great  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at 
Syracuse. 

Article  III. 

Sect.  I.  Tomb  of  Archimedes  discovered  by  Cicero. — 
Archimedes,  by  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends 
to  put  no  other  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his  death,  than  a 
cylinder  circumscribed  by  a  sphere ;  that  is  to  say,  a  globe  or 
spherical  figure ;  and  to  set  down  at  the  bottom  the  proportion 
which  those  two  solids,  the  containing  and  the  contained,  have 
to  each  other.  He  might  have  filled  up  the  bases  of  the 
columns    of  his   tomb   with   relievoes,   whereon    the   whole 
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liistory  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  might  have  been  caned,  and 
himself  appeared  like  another  Jupiter  thundering  upon  the 
Romans.  But  he  set  an  infinitely  higher  value  upon  a  disco- 
very, a  geometrical  demonstration,  than  upon  all  the  so  much 
celebrated  machines  which  he  had  invented. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  in  the  eyes  of 
}X>sterity,  by  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a 
sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  height ;  which  is  as 
two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so  fond  of 
the  sciences,  did  not  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they 
owed  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  their  city. 
Less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Archimedes  was  so 
perfectly  forgotten  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great 
services  he  had  done  them,  that  they  denied  his  having  been 
buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  Cicero  who  informs  us  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

^  At  the  time  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced 
him  to  make  a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;  a  curiosity 
worthy  a  man  of  Cicero's  genius,  and  which  merits  the  imita- 
tion of  all  who  travel.  The  Syracusans  assured  him  that  his 
search  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
monument  amongst  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which 
only  served  to  increase  his  desire  of  making  that  discovery. 
At  length,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  he  perceived  without 
the  gate  of  the  city  facing  Agrigentum,  anrongst  a  great  num- 
ber of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  almost  entirely  covered  with 
thorns  and  brambles,  through  which  he  could  discern  the  figure 
of  a  sphere  and  cylinder.  Those,  who  have  any  taste  for  anti- 
quities, may  easily  conceive  the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occa- 
sion. He  cried  out,***  '  that  he  had  found  what  he  had  looked 
for.*  The  place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared,  and 
a  passage  opened  to  the  column,  on  which  they  saw  the  inscrip- 
tion still  legible,  though  part  of  (he  lines  were  obliterated  by 
time,  f  So  that,  says  Cicero,  in  concluding  this  account,  the 
greatest  city  of  Greece,  and  the  most  flourishing  of  old  in  the 

•  Cic  Tusc.  Qtutst.  I  V.  n.  64,  66. 

*  Ew^nxo,  adopting  an  eipression  of  Archimedes. 

f  Ita  nobilissima  Gneciae  ci\itas,  quondam  vero  etiam  doctissima,  sui  civis  unius 
anitissimi  monumentum  ignor&sset^  nisi  ab  homine  Arpinate  didicisset. 

VOL.   VI.  2  A 
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study  of  the  sciences,  would  not  have  known  the  treasure  it 
possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  country  which  it  considered 
almost  as  barbarous^  a  man  of  Arpinum,  had  not  discovered 
for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  distinguished  by  the 
force  and  penetration  of  his  mind. 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and 
elegant  account:  but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  for  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  at  first  of  Archi- 
medes. It  is  in  the  beginning,  where,  intending  to  compare 
the  unhappy  life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  with  the  feUcity  of  one 
passed  in  sober  virtue  and  abounding  with  wisdom,  he  says,* 
'  I  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or  an  Architas,  persons 
of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dionysius, 
the  most  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most  detestable, 
that  can  be  imagined.  I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his 
own  city,  a  little,  obscure  person,  who  lived  many  years 
after  him.  I  shall  produce  him  from  his  f  dust,  and  bring  him 
upon  the  stage  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand.'  I 
say  nothing  of  the  birth  of  Archimedes,  his  greatness  was  of  a 
different  class.  But  ought  the  greatest  geometrician  of  anti* 
quity,  whose  sublime  discoveries  have  in  all  ages  been  the 
admiration  of  the  learned,  be  treated  by  Cicero  as  a  little  and 
obscure  person,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  common  artificer 
employed  in  making  machines  ?  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  that  the 
Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry  and  such  speculative 
sciences  never  gained  much  ground,  esteemed  nothing  great 
but  what  related  to  government  and  policy. . 


Onbuot  causas  melius,  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgenlia  sidera  dicent: 
Ttt  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 


V'lrg.  jEh.  \\. 


Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mass 

Of  melsls,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass, 

And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face  ; 

Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies, 

And  when  the  stirs  descend  and  when  they  rise ; 

But,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway 

To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey  ; 

Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestic  way.     Dryden. 

*  Non  ergo  jam  cum  hiijus  viti,  qu&  tetnus,  miserius,  detestabillus  excogitate 
nihil  possum,  Platonis  aut  Architse  vitam  comparabo,  dpctonim  hominum  et  plane 
sapientum.  Ex  eftdem  urbe  humilem  homuncionem  i  pulvere  et  radio  excitabo, 
qui  multis  annis  pdst  fuit,  Archimedem. 

t  He  means  the  dust  used  by  geometricians. 
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*  This  is  the  Abb^  Fraguier's  reflection  in  the  short  disserta- 
tion he  has  left  us  upon  this  passage  of  Cicero. 

SscT.  11.  Summary  of  tub  History  of  Syracusk. — The 
island  of  Sicily,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  extending 
between  the  two  seas,  composed  what  was  called  M^gna 
GrBBcia,  in  opposition  to  Greece,  properly  so  called,  which  had 
peopled  all  those  countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  all  Greece.     It  was  founded     j^^  ^ 
by  Architas  the  Corinthian,  in  the  third  year  of  the      ^^ 
seventeenth  Olympiad. 

The  fifst  two  ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure,  and  there- 
fore  I  pass  over  them  in  silence.  It  does  not  begin  to  be 
known  till  after  the  reign  of  Crelon,  and  furnishes  in  the*  sequel 
many  great  events,  for  the  space  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  During  all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  perpetual  alternative 
of  slavery  under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  go- 
vernment ;  till  Syracuse  is  at  length  subjected  to  the  Romans, 
and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

I  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order 
of  time.  But  as  they  are  cut  into  different  sections,  and 
dispersed  into  different  books,  I  have  thought  proper  to  unite 
them  here  in  one  point  of  view,  that  their  series  and  connec- 
tion might  be  the  more  evident,  from  their  being  shown  toge- 
ther and  in  general,  and  the  places  pointed  out,  where  they 
are  treated  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  having 
attacked  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  whilst  that  x.  m. 
prince  was  employed  in  making  an  irruption  into  ^^^' 
Greece ;  Gelon,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse, 
obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very 
day  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylse.  Amilcar,  their  general,  was 
killed  in  this  battle.  Historians  speak  differently  of  his  death, 
which  has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contradiction.  For  on 
one  side  I  suppose,  with  *  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle ;  and  on  the  other  I  say,  after 

s  Memoirt  of  the  Academy  of  hucripHom,  vol.  ii. 
*  In  Ihe  history  of  the  Carlhaginians. 

2a2 
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Herodotus,  that  to  avoid  the  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  many 
human  victims. 

Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to   the 

A  ^      assembly  without  arms  or  guards,  to  give  the  people 

^^^'      an  account  of  his  conduct.     He  was  chosen  king 

unanimously.     He  reigned  five  or  six  years,  solely  employed 

in  the  truly  royal  care  of  making  his  people  happy.     Vol.  i.  p. 

129,  &c.    Vol  ii.  p.  489,  &c. 

HiERo  I.     Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,  succeeded 

A  M,      him.     The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great 

^^^      praise.     Simonides  and  Pindar  vied  with  each  other 

in  celebrating  him.     The  latter  part  of  it  did  not  answer  the 

former.     He  reigned  eleven  years.     Vol.  ii.  p.  495,  &c. 

Thrasybulus.      Thrasybulus  his  brother  succeeded  him. 

A,  m      He  rendered  himself  odious  to  all  his  subjects  by  his 

^**^'      vices  and  cruelty.    They  expelled  him  the  throne  and 

city,  after  a  reign  of  one  year.     Vol.  ii.  p.  499. 

Times  of  i/t6erfy.— After  his  expukion,  Syracuse  and  all 
A.  if.  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  the  space  of  almost 
*****      sixty  years. 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted  to  celebrate  the  day  upon 
which  their  liberty  was  reestablished. 

Syracuse  aitcuiked  by  the  Athenians. — During  this  interval, 

A.  M.      ^b®  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhortations 

*'^'      of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse : 

this  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     How 

fatal  the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the  Athenians,  may  be  seen. 

Vol.  iii  p.  84,  &c. 

D[ONY8ius  the  elder.    The  reign  of  this  prince  is  famous 
A  ]^      for  its  length  of  thirty-eight  years ;  and  still  more  for 
^^^'      the  extraordinary  events  with  which  ii  was  attended. 
Vol.  i.  p.  133.  &c.    Vol.  iii.  p.  373,  &c. 

DiONYSius    the  younger.       Dionysius,  son    of  the  elder 
A.M.      Dionysius,  succeeded  him.      He  contracts  a  parti- 
*^''      cular  intimacy  with  Plato,  and   has  frequent  con- 
versations with   him ;   who   had   come   to   his   court  at  the 
request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius.     He  did  not 
long  profit  from  the  wise  precepts  of  that  philosopher,  and 
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soon  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  which 
attend  tyranny. 

Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escapes  from  the  citadel,  ^  k 
and  retires  into  Italy.  ***• 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  is  assassinated  in  ^  ^ 
his  own  house  by  Callippus.  *^ 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus,  bro- 
ther of  Dionysius  the  younger,  expels  Callippus,  and     ^^  |^ 
establishes   himself  in  Syracuse.     During  the  two      ^^^' 
years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  is  agitated  by  great  commotions. 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  those  ^  j^ 
troubles,  reascends  the  throne  ten  years  after  having  ^^^' 
quitted  it 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retires  to  Corinth;  ^  ^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  140,  &c.    Vol.  iii.  p.  457,  &c.  ^'• 

Times  of  Liberty. — Timoleon  restores  liberty  to  Syracuse. 
He  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  there  in  a  glorious  re-     ^  y^ 
tirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the  citizens      *^' 
and  strangers.     Vol.  iii.  p.  466,  &c. 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  of  no  long  duration. 

Agathocles.  Agathocles,  in  a  short  time,  makes  ^,  m 
himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse.     Vol.  i.  p.  144,  &c.  ***• 

He  commits  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  forms  one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history ;  car- 
ries the  war  into  Africa ;  makes  himself  master  of  the  strongest 
places,  and  ravages  the  whole  country. 

After  various  events,  he  perishes  miserably.  He  reigned 
about  twenty-eight  years. 

Timet  of  Liberty, — Syracuse  revived  again  for  ^  ^ 
some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the  sweets  of  liberty.      ^^^ 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed 
her  tranquillity  by  continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.     The  rapid  success  of  his 
arms  at  first  gave  him  great  hopes,  which  soon  va-     ^  ^ 
nished.     Pyrrhus  by  a  sudden  retreat  plunged  the      ^^' 
Syracusans  into  new  misfortunes.     Vol.  i.  p.  154,  &c. 

HiBRO  H.  They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquillity  till  the 
reign  of  Hiero  II.,  which  was  very  long,  and  almost  always 
pacific. 
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HiERONTMUs.  He  scarce  leigned  one  year.  His  death 
was  followed  with  great  troubles,  and  the  taJking  of  Syracuse 
by  Marcellus. 

After  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily  to  its  total  reduction 
is  little^  remarkable.  There  were  still  some  remains  of  war 
fomented  in  it  by  the  partisans  of  tyranny,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians who  supported  them  :  but  those  wars  were  unproduc- 
tive of  any  event  of  consequence,  and  Rome  was  soon  absolute 
mistress  of  all  Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman 
province  ever  since  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  war.  By  that  treaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans ;  and  the 
other  under  the  government  of  Hiero ;  which  last  part,  after 
the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  into  their  hands. 

Sect.  HI.  Reflections  upon  the  Governmext  and 
Character  of  the  Syracusans. — By  the  taking  of  Syracuse, 
all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  it  was 
not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  after- 
wards, upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward 
of  the  victors,  and  punishment  of  the  vanquished  :  Qiutsi  vie- 
torics  pr<Bmium,  ac  poena  belli,  Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the 
*  Roman  people,  retained  all  her  ancient  rights  and  customs, 
and  obeyed  them  upon  the  same  conditions  she  had  obeyed 
her  kings.  And  she  certainly  well  deserved  that  privilege  and 
distinction,  f  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  foreign  nations  that 
had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Romans ;  the  first 
conquest  their  arms  had  the  glory  to  make  out  of  Italy ;  and 
the  first  country  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experience 
of  commanding  a  foreign  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  unexampled  attachment,  fidelity, 

*  SiciluB  civiutes  sic  in  amicitiam  recipimus,  ut  eodem  jure  essent,  quo  fuissent ; 
e&dem  conditione  populo  R.  parerent  qui  suis  antea  paruissent.     Cic. 

f  Omnium  nationum  exterarom  princeps  Sicilia  «e  ad  amicitiam  fidemque  populi 
R.  applicuit:  prima  omnium,  id  quod  oniamentum  imperii  est,  proviDcia  est  appel» 
lata :  prima  docuit  majores  nostros,  quam  prsclaram  esset  extens  gentibus  imperare 
— Itaque  majoribus  nostris  in  Africam  ex  hftc  provincii  gradus  imperii  factus  est 
Neque  enim  tam  facile  opes  Carthaginis  tants  concidissent,  nisi  illud,  et  rei  firumen- 
taris  subsidium,  et  receptacidum  classibus  nostris  pateret.  Quare  P.  Afiicanus, 
Cartha^inc  deletft,  Siculoram  urbes  signis  monumentisque  pulcherrimis  exornavit ; 
ut,  quos  victorifl  populi  R.  Istari  arbitrabatur,  apud  eos  monumenta  victoris  plurima 
collocaret.     Cic.  Vfrr.  iii.  n.  2,3. 
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aDd  afiection  for  the  Romans.  The  island  was  afterwards  a 
kind  of  step  for  their  troops  to  pass  over  into  Africa ;  and 
Rome  would  not  so  easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  powet 
of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had  not  served  it  as  a  magazine, 
abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fleets. 
Hence  after  the  taking  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus 
thought  himself  bound  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great 
number  of  excellent  paintings  and  curious  statues ;  in  order 
that  a  people  who  were  so  highly  gratified  with  the  success  of 
the  Roman  arms,  might  be  sensible  of  its  effects,  and  retain 
illustrious  monuments  of  their  victories  amongst  th^m. 

Sicily  would  have  b^n  happy  in  being  governed  by  the 
Romans,  if  they  had  always  given  her  such  magistrates  as 
Cicero,  as  well  acquainted  as  he  with  the  obligations  of  his 
function,  and  like  him  intent  upon  the  due  discharge  of  it  It 
is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  him  explain  himself  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  which  he  does  in  his  defence  of  Sicily  against  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  sentiments  he  is  going  to  express,  he  says :  '  In  all  * 
the  employments  with  which  the  Roman  people  have  honoured 
me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myself  obliged,  by  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them. 
When  I  was  made  quaestor,  I  looked  upon  that  dignity  not  as 
a  gift  conferred  upon  me,  but  as  a  deposit  confided  to  my 
vigilance  and  fidelity.  When  I  was  afterwards  sent  to  act  in 
that  office  in  Sicily,  I  thought  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me, 
and  that  my  person  and  administration  were  in  a  manner 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  view  of  all  the  world :  and  in 
this  thought,  I  not  only  denied  myself  all  pleasures  of  an  ex- 
traordinary  kind,  but  even   those  which   are   authorized   by 

*  O  dii  irninortale8<— Ita  mihi  meam  voIunUUem  spemque  reliqufie  vitap  vestra  popu* 
lique  R.  existimatio  coraprobet,  ut  ego  quus  adhuc  mihi  magistratus  populus  R.  man- 
davity  sic  eos  accept,  ut  me  omnium  officiorum  obntringi  religione  arbitrarer.  Ita 
qusstor  sum  factus,  ut  mihi  honorem  ilium  dou  tarn  datum  qakm  creditum  ac  com- 
roissum  putarem.  Sic  obtinui  quapsturam  in  provincift,  ut  omnium  oculos  in  me 
onum  cci^ectos  arbitrarer :  ut  me  qussturamque  meam  quasi  in  aliquo  orbis  terras 
theatro  versari  existimarem ;  ut  omnia  semper,  quae  jucunda  vrdentur  esse,  non 
modd  his  extraordinariis  cupiditatibus,  sed  etiam  ipsi  naturae  ac  necessitati  denega- 
rem.  Nunc  sum  designatus  aedilis — Ita  mihi  deos  omnes  propitios  esse  velim,  ut 
tametsi  mihi  jucundissimus  est  honos  populi,  tamen  nequaquam  tantum  capio  volup- 
tatis,  quantum  soUicitudinis  et  laboris,  ut  haec  ipsa  cedilitas,  non  quia  necesse  fittt 
alicui  candidato  data,  sed  quia  sic  oportuerit  rccte  collocata,  et  judicio  populi  digno 
in  loco  poaila  esse  videatur.     Cic.  Verr,  vii.  o.  35 — 37. 
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nature  aod  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  for  sedile.  I  call 
the  gods  to  witness,  that  how  honourable  soever  this  dignity 
seems  to  me,  I  have  too  just  a  sense  of  its  weight,  not  to  have 
more  solicitude  and  disquiet,  than  joy  and  pleasure,  from  it ; 
so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was  not  bestowed 
on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up,  but 
confided  deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my 
country/ 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  charac- 
ter; and  Sicily,  above  all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as 
*  Cicero  some  lines  afler  reproaches  Verres,  that  they  were 
almost  all  of  them  like  so  many  tyrants,  who  believed  them- 
selves attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  invested  with  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  empire,  only  to  exercise  in  their  pro- 
vince an  open  robbery  of  the  public  with  impunity,  and  to 
break  through  all  the  barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  man's  estate,  life,  house,  nor  even  honour, 
were  safe  from  their  violence. 

Syfacuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  must  have  appeared 
like  a  theatre,  on  which  many  difierent  and  surprising  scenes 
have  been  exhibited ;  or  rather  like  a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and 
untroubled,  but  oftener  violently  agitated  by  winds  and  storms, 
always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have  seen  in  no 
other  republic  such  sudden,  frequent,  violent,  and  vcurious 
revolutions  :  sometimes  enslaved  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants,  at 
others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest  kings ;  sometimes 
abandoned  to  the  capricious  wiU  of  a  populace,  without  either 
curb  or  restriction ;  sometimes  perfectly  docile  and  submissive 
to  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  empire  of  reason,  it  passed 
alternately  from  the  most  insupportable  slavery  to  the  most 
grateful  liberty,  from  a  kind  of  convulsive  and  frantic  emotions, 
to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.  The  reader  will 
easily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  father  and 
son,  Agathocles  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them 

*  Nunquam  tibi  venit  in  meiitem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fasce*  et  secures,  et  tanUm 
imperii  vim,  Untamque  oraameritonim  omnium  dignitatem  datam  ;  ut  earum  rerum 
vi  et  auctoritate  omnia  repagula  juris,  pudoris,  et  officii  perfriogeres;  ui  omnium 
bona  praedara  luam  duceres;  nullius  res  tuta,  nullius  domua  dausa,  nuilius  vita  septa, 
nuUius  pudicitia  munita,  contra  (uani  cupidilatem  et  audaciam  posset  esse.  Cic. 
ynr.  n.  39. 
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the  objects  of  the  public  hatred  and  detestation ;  on  the  other, 
Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  the  two  Hiero's,  ancient  and  modem, 
universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes,  and  vicissitudes  so 
contrary,  to  be  attributed  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  levity  and  in- 
constancy of  the  Syracusans,  which  was  their  distinguishing 
characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them:  but  what,  I  am  con- 
vincedy  conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  very  form  of  their 
government,  compounded  of  an  aristocracy  and  a  demcjcracy  ; 
tha*t  is  to  say,  divided  between  the  senate  or  elders,  and  the 
people.  A.S  there  was  no  counterpoise  in  Syracuse  to  balance 
those  two  bodies,  whe.n  authority  inclined  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  government  presently  changed  either 
into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled  liberty,  with- 
out order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion,  at  such  times, 
of  all  orders  of  the  state,  made  the  way  to  sovereign  power 
easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the  citizens :  to  attract  the  affec- 
tion of  their  country,  and  soften  the  yoke  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
some  exercised  that  power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and 
affability;  and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined, 
carried  it  to  the  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel 
despotism,  under  pretext  of  supporting  themselves  against  the 
attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  thought 
every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legitimate  and  laudable. 

There  were,  besides,  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  govern- 
ment of  Syracuse  difficult,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the 
frequent  changes  it  underwent.  That  city  did  not  forget  the 
signal  victories  it  had  obtained  against  the  formidable  power  of 
Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  its  victories  and  the  terror  of  its 
arms  even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage ;  and  that  not  once  only, 
as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  several  ages. 
The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  suggested  of  its 
maritime  power,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians 
into  Greece,  occasioned  its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that 
respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  that 
state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had 
rendered  the  Syracusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and 
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at  the  same  time  had  plunged  them  into  a  sloth  and  luxury 
that  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  all  fatigue  and  application. 
They  generally  abandoned  themselves  blindly  to  their  orators, 
who  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  them.  In  order 
to  make  them  obey,  it  was  necessary  either  to  flatter  or 
reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity,  and  good- 
nature ;  and  yet,  when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses 
of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed  to  excessive  violence  and 
cruelties,  of  which  they  immediately  after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at 
that  time  knew  no  bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fury^ 
violence,  and  I  might  say,  even  frenzy.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  the  yoke,  they  became  base, 
timorous,  submissive,  and  grovelling  like  slaves.  But  as  this 
condition  was  constrained,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation,  bom  and  nurtured  in 
liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguished  in 
them,  but  merely  lulled  asleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time 
from  their  lethargy,  broke  their  chains,  and  made  use  of  them, 
if  I  may  be  admitted  to  use  the  expression,  to  beat  down  and 
destroy  the  unjust  masters  who  had  imposed  them. 

With  the  slightest  attention  to  the  whole  series  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Syracusans,  it  may  easily  be  perceived,  (as  Galba 
afterwards  said  of  the  Romans,)  that  '''they  were  equally 
inc&pable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire  servitude. 
So  that  the  ability  and  policy  of  those  who  governed  them, 
consisted  in  keeping  the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between 
those  two  extremes,  by  seeming  to  leave  them  an  entire  free- 
dom in  their  resolutions,  and  reserving  only  to  themselves  the 
care  of  explaining  the  utility,  and  facilitating  the  execution  o( 
good  measures.  And  in  this  the  magistrates  and  kings  we 
have  spoken  of  were  wonderfully  successful,  under  whose 
government  the  Syracusans  always  enjoyed  peace  and  tran- 
quillity,  were  obedient  to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submis- 
sive to  the  laws.     And  this  induces  me  to  conclude,  that  the 

*  Imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam  servitutem  piti  posmiut,  nee  toUm 
iibertatem.    Tacit.  HiiiA.  i.  c.  16. 
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revolutions  of  Syracuse  were  less  the  effect  of  the  people's 
levity,  than  the  fault  of  those  that  governed  them,  who  had 
not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging  their 
affection,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  and  of  all 
who  command  others. 
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Sect.  I.    Mithridates,  at  TWfCLVB  Years  of  Age,  ascends 
THE  Throne  of  Pontus.     Ha  seizes  Cappadocta  and  Bi- 

THYNIA,  haying  FIRST  EXPELLED  THEIR  KiNOS.  ThB  RoiiANS 
REESTABLISH    THEM.        Hb     CAUSES     ALL    THB     RoMANS    AND 

Italians  in  Asia  Minor  to  bb  put  to  the  Sword  in  one 
Day.  First  War  of  the  Romans  with  Mithridates,  who 
had  made  himself  Master  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 

AND    had    taken    AtHENS.        SyLLA    IS    CHARGED    WITH    THIS 

War.      He   besieges   and   retakes  Athens.      He   gains 

THREE    GREAT  BaTTLES    AGAINST  THE  GeNERALS    OP  MiTHRI- 

dates.  He  grants  that  Prince  Peace  in  the  fourth 
Year  of  the  War.  Library  of  Athens,  in  which  were 
THE  Works  of  Aristotle.  Sylla  causes  it  to  be  carried 
to  Rome. — Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  history  I  am 
now  beginning  to  relate,  and  who  rendered  himself  so  famous 
by  the  war  he  supported,  during  almost  thirty  years,  against 
the  Romans,  was  surnamed  Eupator.  He  was  descended  from 
a  house  which  had  given  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  first,  according  to  some  historians, 
was  Artabazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew  the  Magi, 
and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hysiaspes, 
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who  rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But  besides 
that  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Artabazus  amongst  those 
seven  Persians,  many  reasons  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the 
prince  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  same 
who  is  called  Artabarzanes,  who  was  competitor  with  Xerxes 
for  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  made  king  of  Pontus  either 
by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the  preference 
given  to  Xerxes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during 
seventeen  generations.  Mithridates  Eupator,  of  whom  we  are 
treating  in  this  place,  was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign. 
His  father,  before  his  death,  had  appointed  him  his     ^^  j^f, 
successor,  and  had  given  him  his  mother  for  guar-    ao?j!'c. 
dian,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  with  him.      •  He       ^**- 
began  his  reign  by  putting  his  mother  and  brother  to  death  ; 
and  the  sequel  corresponded  but  too  well  with  such  a  begin- 
ning.    ^  Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except 
that  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with 
money,  having  surrendered,  and  put  him   into  possession  of 
Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after  taken  from  him  by  the  Romans, 
which  gave  birth  to  his  enmity  against  them. 

Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  being  dead,  Mithridates 
caused  the  two  sons  he  had  left  behind  him  to  be  a.  m. 
put  to  death,  though  their  mother  Laodice  was  his  abu!j.'c. 
own  sister,  and  placed  one  of  his  own  sons,  at  that  ^^' 
time  very  young,  upon  the  throne,  giving  him  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  appointing  Gordius  his  guardian  and  regent. 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  apprehensive  that  this 
increase  of  power  would  put  Mithridates  into  a  condition  to 
possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions  in  time,  thought  proper 
to  set  up  a  certain  young  man  (who  seemed  very  fit  for  acting 
such  a  part)  as  a  third  son  of  Ariarathes.  He  engaged  lao- 
dice, whom  he  had  espoused  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, to  acknowledge  him  as  such,  and  sent  her  to  Rome,  to 
assist  and  support  by  her  presence  the  claim  of  this  pretended 
son,  whom  she  carried  thither  along  with  her.  The  cause 
being  brought  before  the  senate,  both  parties  were  condemned ; 
and  a  decree  passed,  by  which  the  Cappadocians  were  de- 

*  Memnon.  in  excerptit  Pkotii,  c.  32.  ^  Appian^  m  Miihrid,p,  177, 178. 
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clared  free.  But  they  said  they  could  not  be  without  a  king 
The  senate  permitted  them  to  choose  whom  they  thought  lit 
They  elected  Ariobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla, 
upon  his  quitting  the  of&ce  of  praetor,  was  charged  with  the 
commission  of  establishing  him  upon  the  throne.  That  was 
the  pretext  assigned  for  this  expedition ;  but  the  real  motive 
of  it  was,  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power, 
daily  augmenting,  gave  umbrage  to  the  Romans.     Sylla  exe- 

^  ^      cuted  his  commission  the  following  year ;  and  after 

j^^^j%^    having  defeated  a  great  number  of  Cappadocians, 

^-       and  a  much  greater  of  Armenians,  who  came  to  their 

aid,  he  expelled  Gordius>  with  the  pretended  Ariarathes,  and 

set  Ariobarzanes  in  his  place. 

Whilst  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates>  a  Parthian,  named  Orobasus,  arrived  at  his  camp, 
deputed  from  king  Arsaces,'*'  to  demand  the  alliance  and  amity 
of  the  Romans.  Sylla,  when  he  received  him  at  his  audience, 
caused  three  seats  to  be  placed  in  his  tent,  one  for  Ariobarzanes, 
who  was  present,  another  for  Orobasus,  and  that  in  the  midst 
for  himself.  The  Parthian  king  afterwards,  offended  at  his 
deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  of  Roman  pride, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Par- 
thiaus  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  Ariobarzanes ;  but  dissembling  the  mortification  that 
conduct  of  the  Romans  gave  him,  he  resolved  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  revenged  upon  them.  In  the  mean  while  he 
engaged  in  cultivating  powerful  alliances  for  the  augmentation 
of  his  strength  ;  and  began  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  a 
very  powerful  prince.  ®  Armenia  had  at  first  appertained  to 
the  Persians :  it  came  under  the  Macedonians  afterwards  ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  two  of  his  generals, 
Artaxius  and  Zadriadres,  with  that  prince's  permission,  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  province,  of  which  it  is  probable  they 
were  before  governors.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they 
adhered  to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledged  them  as  kings. 

«  Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  531,  532. 
•  This  was  Mithridates  IL 
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They  had  divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Tigranes,  of  whom 
we  now  speak,  was  descended  from  Artaxius.  He  possessed 
himself  of  all  Armenia,  subjected  several  neighbouring  coun- 
tries by  his  arms,  and  thereby  formed  a  very  powerful  kingdom. 
Mithridates  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage, 
and  engaged  him  to  enter  so  far  into  his  projects  against 
the  Romans,  that  they  agreed  Mithridates  should  have  the 
cities  and  countries  they  should  conquer  for  his  share,  and 
Tigranes  the  people,,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried 
away. 

The  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by 
Tigranes,  who  deprived  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,     x.  m. 
of  which  the  Romans  had  put  him  into  possession,    ^nulc, 
and  reestablished  Ariarathes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,       ^^' 
in  it.     Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  happening  to  die  about 
this  time,  his  eldest  son,  called  also  Nicomedes,  ought  natu- 
rally to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
king.     But  Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother  Socrates 
against  him,  who  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms. 
The  two  dethroned  kings  went  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the 
senate,  who  decreed  their  reestablishment,  and  sent  Manius 
Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution. 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to 
make  irruptions  into  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  promising  them 
their  support;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  dared  to 
attack  so  powerful  a  prince  so  near  home.  At  length,  however, 
Nicomedes,  urged  both  by  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  great  sums  for  his  reestablishment,  and  by  his  credi- 
tors, Roman  citizens  settled  in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  very 
considerable  sums  for  the  same  purpose,  could  no  longer  resist 
their  solicitations.  He  made  incursions  upon  the  lands  of 
Mithridates,  ravaged  all  the  flat  country  as  far  as  the  city 
Amastris,  and  returned  home  laden  with  booty,  which  he 
applied  in  discharging  part  of  his  debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whose  advice  Nicomedes 
had  committed  this  irruption.  He  might  easily  have  repulsed 
him,  as  he  had  a  great  number  of  good  troops  on  foot ;  but  he 
did  not  take  the  field.  He  was  glad  to  throw  the  blame  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  a  just  cause  for  declaring 
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war  against  them.  He  began  by  making  remonstrances  to 
their  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelopidas  was  at  the  head  of 
this  embassy.  He  complained  of  the  various  contraventions 
of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between 
them  and  Mithridates,  and  in  particular  of  the  protection 
granted  by  them  to  Nicomedes,  his  declared  enemy.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  latter  replied,  and  made  complaints  on 
their  side  against  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  who  were  un- 
willing to  declare  themselves  openly  al  present,  gave  them  an 
answer  in  loose  and  general  terms;  that  the  Roman  people 
had  no  intention  that  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  should  injure 
each  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  made 
his  troops  march  immediately  into  Cappadocia,  expelled  Ario- 
barzanes  again,  and  set  his  son  Arbrathes  upon  the  throne,  as 
he  had  done  before.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  his  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  his  apology,  and  to  renew 
his  complaints  against  them.  Pelopidas  declared  to  them, 
that  his  master  was  contented  the  Roman  people  should  be 
umpire  in  the  affair ;  and  added,  that  he  had  already  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  under- 
take any  thing,  till  they  had  received  the  senate's  orders ;  nor 
engage  rashly  in  a  war  that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. For  the  rest,  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
Mithridates,  in  case  justice  were  refused  him,  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  procure  it  for  himself  The  Romans,  highly  offended 
at  so  haughty  a  declaration,  made  answer,  that  Mithridates 
was  immediately  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Cappadocia,  and 
not  to  continue  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobarzanes.  They 
ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not 
return,  unless  his  master  obeyed.  The  other  ambassadors 
were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable,  and  the  Roman  generals 
did  not  wait  till  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  people  arrived : 
which  was  what  Mithridates  wished.  The  design  he  had  long 
formed  of  declaring  war  against  the  Romans  had  occasioned 
his  having  made  many  alliances,  and  engaged  many  nation^  in 
his  interest.'  Amongst  his  troops  were  reckoned  twenty-two 
nations,  of  as  many  different  languages,  ail  which  Mithridates 
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himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand  horse ;  without 
including  a  hundred  and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of 
four  hundred  ships. 

^  Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
prepare  his  troops  for  it,  and  made  them  a  *  long  discourse  to 
animate  them  against  the  Romans.  He  represented  to  them, 
*  That  the  matter  now  in  hand  was  not  to  examine  whether 
war  or  peace  were  to  be  preferred  ;  that  the  Romans,  by  attack- 
ing them  first,  had  left  them  no  room  for  deliberation :  that 
their  business  was  to  fight  and  conquer :  that  he  assured  him- 
self of  success,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same 
valour  they  had  already  shown  upon  so  many  occasions,  and 
very  lately  against  the  same  enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to 
flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bithynia  arid  Cappadocia:  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the 
present,  when  the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  very  heart 
of  Italy :  when  Rome  was  tbm  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  an 
innumerable  army  of  the  Cimbri  from  Germany  overran  all 
Italy :  that  the  time  was  come  for  humbling  those  proud  repu- 
blicans, who  were  hostile  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  had  sworn 
to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe :  that  as  to  what 
remained,!  the  war  his  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon  was 
highly  different  from  that  they  had  sustained  with  so  much 
valour  in  the  horrid  deserts  and  frozen  regions  of  Scythia: 
that  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most  fruitful  and  temperate 
country  of  the  world,  abounding  with  rich  and  opulent  cities, 
which  seemed  to  offer  themselves  an  easy  prey:  that  Asia, 

'  Justio,  1.  xxxviii.  e.  3 — 7. 

•  I  hxn  abridged  ihii  diicourM  extremely,  which  Justin  repeats  at  length,  as  it 
•  stood  ia  Tragus  Point>eias,  of  whom  he  is  only  the  epitomiser.  The  discourse  is  a 
specimen  of  that  excellent  historian's  style,  and  ought  to  make  us  very  much  regret 
the  loss  of  hb  wrilhigs. 

f  Nunc  se  diversam  belli  conditiooem  ingredi.  Nam  neque  coeb  Asia  esse  tern- 
peratius  aliud,  nee  a«Ao  fertilius,  nee  uri>ium  multitudine  amoenhis;  magnsmque 
'  temporis  partem,  non  ut  militiam,  sed  at  festam  diem,  acturos,  hello  dubium  &cili 
magis  an  uberi — tantumque  se  avida  expectat  Asia,  ut  etiam  vocibus  vocet :  aded 
lilts  odium  Romanorum  incnssit  rapacitas  proconsulum,  sectio  pubUcanornm,  calum* 
■isB  lithim.  Justin.  '  Sectio  puUicanorum'  in  this  passage  property  signifiesi  the 
foreible  sale  of  the  goods  of  those  who  for  default  of  payment  of  taxes  and  imposts 
had  their  estates  and  effects  seised  on  and  sold  by  the  publicans.  '  Calumnis  litium* 
are  the  unjust  quirks  and  chicanery,  which  served  as  pretexts  for  depriTing  the  rich 
of  their  estates,  either  upon  account  of  taxes,  or  under  some  other  colour. 

TOL.  VI.  2  B 
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abandoned  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
proconsuls,  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  tax-gatherers,  and  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  of  Roman 
in  abhorrence,  and  impatiently  expected  them  as  her  deliverers : 
that  they  followed  him  not  so  much  to  a  war,  as  to  assured 
victory  and  certain  spoils.'  The  army  answered  this  discourse 
with  universal  shouts  of  joy^  and  reiterated  protestations  of 
service  and  fidelity. 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in 
the  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  firat  was  commanded  by 
L.  Cassius,  who  had  the  government  of  the  province  of  Perga- 
mus ;  the  second,  by  Manius  Aquilius ;  the  third,  by  Q.  Oppius, 
proconsul,  in  his  province  of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had 
forty  thousand  men,  including  the  cavalry.  Besides  these 
troopsy  Nicomedes  had  fiHy  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand 
horse.  They  began  the  war,  as  I  have  already  observed,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders  from  Rome,  and  carried  it  on  with  so 
much  negligence  and  so  little  judgment,  that  they  were  all 
three  defeated  on  different  occasions,  and  their  armies  ruined. 
Aquilius  and  Oppius  themselves  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
treated  with  all  kinds  of  insults.  Mithridates,  considering 
Aquilius  as  the  principal  author  of  the  war,  treated  him  with 
the  highest  indignities.  He  made  him  pass  in  review  before 
the  troops,  and  presented  him  as  a  sight  to  the  people,  mounted 
on  an  ass,  obliging  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he 
was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  other  times  he  obliged  him  to  walk 
on  foot  with  his  hands  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  horse,  that  drew 
him  along.  At  last  he  caused  molten  lead  to  be  poured  down, 
his  throat,  and  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ments. The  people  of  Mitylene  had  treacherously  delivered 
him  up  to  Mithridates  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had 
retired  to  their  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

*  Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  people's  hearts 
by  his  reputation  for  clemency,  sent  home  all  the  Greeks  he 
had  taken  prisoners,  and  supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their 
journey.  That  instance  of  his  goodness  and  lenity  opened  the 
gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.     The  people  came  out  to  meet 

*  Diod.  tit  Eseerpi.  Faiet.  p.  401      Athen.  L  ▼.  p.  213.      Cic.  OrmU  pro  F7ac*i.  il  6(V. 
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him  every  where  with  acclamatioDs  of  joy.  They  gave  hiin 
excessive  praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  fadier  o(  the 
people,  the  deliverer  of  Asia,  and  applied  to  him  all  the 
other  names  by  which  Bacchus  was  denominated,  to  which  he 
had  a  just  title,  for  he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  time  '  who 
could  drink  most  without  being  disordered;  a  quality  he 
valued  himself  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his  honour. 

The  fruits  of  these  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all 
Bithynia,  from  which  Nicomedes  was  driven ;  of  Phrygia  and 
Mysia,  lately  made  Roman  provinces;  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  several  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  young  maid  of  exquisite 
beauty,  named  Monima,  he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his 
train. 

'  Mithridates,  considering  that  the   Romans,  and  all  the 
Italians  in  general,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Asia     x.  m. 
Minor  upon  different  affairs,   carried  on  secret  in-  Ao^^J?'o. 
trigues  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests,   sent       ^- 
private  orders  from  Ephesus,  where  he  then  was,  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces,  and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  massacre  them  all  upon  a  day  fixed.*     The  women, 
children,  and  domestics,  were  included  in  this  proscription. 
To  these  orders  was  annexed  a  prohibition  to  give  interment 
to  those  who  should  be  killed.    Their  estates  and  effects  were 
to  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  the  murderers. 

A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should  conceal  the  living, 
or  bury  the  dead ;  and  a  reward  appointed  for  whoever  dis- 
covered those  who  were  hid.  Liberty  was  given  to  the  slaves 
who  killed  their  masters  ;  and  debtors  forgiven  half  their  debts, 
for  killing  their  creditors.  The  repetition  only  of  this  dreadful 
order  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  with  horror.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  desolation  in  all  those  provinces  when  it 
was  put  in  execution  I  Fourscore  thousand  Romans  or  Italians 
were  butchered  in  consequence  of  it.  Some  make  the .  slain 
amount  to  almost  twice  that  number. 

• 

'  Plut  Sjfmpo§.  1.  L  p.  624. 

*  Appiau.  p.  185.    Cic.  in  Orai.  pro  iege  Maml,  n.  7. 

*  h  ano  diei  tot4  Asift,  tot  in  civitatibut,  uno  auntio,  •tqu«  unit  Uttraram  %\gn\^ 
mtloiia,  civ«s  Romanos  necandos  trucidaodoaqua  dtootarit.    Cie. 

2b2 
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^  Being  informed  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at  Cos,  he 
sent  people  thither  to  seize  it.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  had 
deposited  it  there,  when  she  undertook  the  war  in  Phcinicia 
against  her  son  Ijathyrus.  Besides  this  treasure,  they  found 
eight  hundred  talents,  (eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,)  which 
the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  deposited  there  when  they  saw  the 
war  ready  to  break  out. 

'  All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general 
slaughter  in  Asia,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rhodes,  which  received 
them  with  joy,  and  afforded  them  a  secure  retreat  Mithridates 
laid  siege  to  that  city  ineffectually^  which  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  raise,  after  having  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  himself  hi 
a  sea-fight,  Miherein  he  lost  many  of  his  ships. 

^  When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,  Mithri- 
dates sent  Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  into  Greece.  That  general 
took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for  his  residence,  giving  all  orders 
from  thence  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that  side.  During  his 
stay  there,  he  engaged  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece 
in  the  interests  of  his  master.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  reinstated  them  in 
the  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treasure,  kept 
in  that  island  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he  gave  two  thousand  men  as 
a  guard  for  the  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
of  the  sect  of  Epicurus.  He  employed  the  two  thousand  men 
under  his  command  to  secure  to  himself  the  supreme  autho- 
rity at  Athens,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny,  putting 
many  of  the  citizens  to  deaths  and  sending  many  to  Mithridates, 
upon  pretence  that  they  were  of  the  Roman  faction. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sylla  was  charged  with 

^  ^^     the  war  against   Mithridates.     He  set   out  imme- 

An?j['c.  diately  for  Greece,  with  five  legions^  and  some  co- 

^*       horts  and  cavalry.     Mithridates  was  at  that  time  at 

Pergamus,  where  he  distributed  riches,  governments,  and  other 

rewards  to  his  friends. 

Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him. 

^  Appian.  p.  186.    Joseph,  jiniiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  12. 

>  Appiu.  p.  186—188.    Diod.  m  Excerpt,  p.  402. 

ft  Hut  m  Sfihy  p.  458—461.     Appian.  ri»  Afitkrid.  p.  188—197 
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except  Atheniy  wliicb,  subjected  to  the  tyraot  AristioQ*s  yoke, 
was  obliged  unwillingly  to  oppose  him.  The  Roman  general 
having  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops  into  two  bodies,  the  one 
or  which  he  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
with  the  other  he  marched  in  person  to  the  port  Pirseeus,  which 
was  a  kind  of  second  city,  where  Archelaus  had  shut  himself 
up,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  walls  being 
almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  stone.  The  work 
was  indeed  very  strong,  and  had  been  raised  by  the  order  of 
Pericles  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when»  the  hopes  of  victory 
depending  solely  upon  this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  employed 
all  sorts  of  engines  in  battering  them,  and  made  continual 
assaults.  If  he  would  have  waited  a  little,  he  might  have 
taken  the  higher  city  without  striking  a  blow,  which  was  re- 
duced by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But  being  in  haste  to 
return  to  Rome,  and  apprehending  the  changes  that  might 
happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  spared  neither  danger,  attacks, 
nor  expense,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that  war. 
Without  enumerating  the  rest  of  the  warlike  stores  and  equi- 
page, twenty  thousand  mules  were  perpetually  employed  in 
working  the  machines  only.  Wood  happening  to  fall  short, 
from  the  great  consumption  made  of  it  in  the  machines,  which 
were  often  either  broken  and  spoiled  by  the  vast  weight  they 
carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the  sacred 
groves.  He  cut  down  the  beautiful  avenues  of  the  Academy 
and  LycflBum,  which  were  the  finest  walks  in  the  suburbs,  and 
planted  with  the  finest  trees ;  and  caused  the  high  walls  that  joined 
the  port  to  the  city  to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use  of 
the  ruins  in  erecting  his  works,  and  carrying  on  his  approaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  abundance  of  money  in  this  war,  and 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  hi.9  interests,  and  to 
animate  them  by  great  rewards,  he  had  recourse  to  the  inviolable 
treasures  of  the  temples,  and  caused  the  finest  and  most  pre- 
cious gifls,  consecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia,  to  be 
brought  from  thence.  He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons  assembled 
at  Delphi,  '  That  they  would  act  wisely  in  sending  him  the 
treasures  .of  the  god,  because  they  would  be  more  secure  in  his 
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hands ;  and  that  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them, 
he  would  return  the  value  afler  the  war.'  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  one  of  his  friends,  named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis, 
to  Delphi,  to  receive  all  those  treasures  by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphi,  he  was  afraid,  through 
reverence  for  the  god,  to  meddle  with  the  consecrated  gifts, 
and  bewailed  with  tears,  in  the  presence  of  the  Amphictyons, 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  him.  Upon  which,  some  person 
there  having  said,  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre 
from  the  inside  of  the  sanctuary,  Caphis,  whether  he  really 
believed  it,  or  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  that  occasion 
to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religions^awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of 
what  had  happened.  Sylla,  deriding  his  simplicity,  replied, 
'  That  he  was  surprised  he  should  not  comprehend,  that  sing- 
ing was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment; and  therefore  he  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the 
treasures  boldly,  and  be  assured  that  the  god  saw  him  do  so 
with  pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  him  himself.' 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  notices  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  Roman  generals,  and  those  of  the  times  we  now 
speak  of.  The  former,  whom  merit  alone  had  raised  to  office, 
and  who  had  no  other  views  from  their  employments  but  the 
public  good,  knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  respect  and  obey 
th^m,  without  descending  to  use  low  and  unworthy  methods 
for  that  purpose.  They  commanded  troops  that  were  steady, 
disciplined,  and  well  enured  to  execute  the  orders  of  their 
generals  without  reply  or  delay.  Truly  kings,  says*  Plutarch, 
in  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  their  sentiments,  but  simple 
and  modest  private  persons  in  their  train  and  equipage,  they 
put  the  state  to  no  other  expense  in  the  discharge  of  their 
offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  necessary,  conceiving  it 
more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter  his  soldiers,  than  to  fear 
his  enemies.  Things  were  much  changed  in  the  times  we  now 
speak  of.  The  Roman  generals,  abandoned  to  insatiable  am- 
bition and  luxury,  were  obliged  to  make  themselves  slaves  to 
their  soldiers,  and  to  buy  their  services  by  gifts  proportioned  to 
their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration  and  impunity  of  the 
greatest  crimes. 
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Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of 
money  to  satisfy  his  troops,  and  then  more  than  ever  for  car- 
rying on  the  siege  Mn  which  he  had  engaged,  the  success  of 
which  seemed  to  him  of  the  highest  importance^  both  with 
respect  to  his  honour  and  even  his  safety.  He  was  desirous 
of  depriving  Mithridates  of  the  only  city  he  had  left  in  Greece, 
and  which,  by  preventing  the  Romans  from  passing  into  Asia, 
would  destroy  all  hopes  of  conquering  that  prince,  and  oblige 
Sylla  to  return  shamefully  into  Italy,  where  he  would  have 
found  more  terrible  enemies  in  Mariiis  and  his  faction.  He 
was  besides  sensibly  galled  by  the  keen  raillery  which  Aristion 
vented  every  day  against  him  and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  were  con- 
ducted with  most  vigour;  for  both  sides  behaved  with  incredible 
courage  and  resolution.  The  sallies  were  frequent,  and  attended 
with  almost  battles  in  form,  in  which  the  slaughter  was  great, 
and  the  loss  generally  not  very  unequal.  The  besieged  would 
not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made  so  vigorous  a 
defence,  if  they  had  not  received  several  considerable  reinforce- 
ments by  sea. 

What  did  them  most  damage  was  the  secret  treachery  of 
two  Athenian  slaves  who  were  in  the  PirsBCus.  Those  slaves, 
whether  out  of  affection  to  the  Roman  interest,  or  desirous  of 
providing  for  their  own  safety  in  case  the  place  was  taken, 
wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  was  going  forward  within,  and 
threw  them  from  slings  to  the  Romans.  So  that  how  prudent 
soever  the  measures  were  which  Archelaus  took,  who  defended 
the  Piraeeus,  whilst  Aristion  commanded  in  the  city,  none  of 
them  succeeded.  He  resolved  to  make  a  general  sally ;  the 
traitors  slung  a  leaden  ball  with  this  intelligence  upon  it :  '  To- 
morrow, at  such  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your  works,  and 
the  horse  your  camp.'  Sylla  laid  ambushes,  and  repulsed  the 
besieged  with  loss.  A  convoy  of  provisions  was  in  the  night 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  city,  which  was  in  want  of  every 
thing.  Upon  advice  of  the  same  kind  the  convoy  was  inter- 
cepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disappointments,  the  Athenians 
defended  themselves  like  lions.    They  found  means  either  to 
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barn  most  of  the  machines  erected  against  the  wall,  or  by 
undermining  them  to  throw  them  down  and  break  them  to 
pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behared  with  no  less  vigour. 
By  the  help  of  mines  also  they  made  a  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  walls,  under  which  they  hollowed  the  ground ;  and,  having 
propped  the  foundation  with  beams  of  wood,  they  afterwards 
set  fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulphur, 
and  tow.  When  those  beams  were  burnt,  part  of  the  wall  fell 
down  with  a  horrible  noise,  and  a  laige  breach  was  opened, 
through  which  the  Romans  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  battle 
continued  a  great  while  with  equal  ardour  on  both  sides,  but 
the  Romans  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  The  next  day 
they  renewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  buik  a  new  wall 
during  the  night  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  of  the 
oth^  which  had  &Uen,  and  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to 
force  it. 

Sylla  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to 
attack  the  Piraeeus  no  longer,  and  confined  himself  to  reduce 
the  place  by  famine.  The  city,  on  the  other  side,  was  at  the 
last  extremity.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for  a 
thousand  drachmas  (about  five  and  twenty  pounds  steiiing.) 
The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots,  which 
they  found  about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  the 
leather  of  their  shoes,  which  they  boiled  sofl.  In  the  midst  of 
the  public  misery,  the  tyrant  passed  his  days  and  nights  in 
revelling.  The  senators  and  priests  went  to  throw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to . 
obtain  a  capitulation  from  Sylla:  he  dispersed  them  with  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  in  that  manner  drove  them  from  his 
presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies 
to  Sylla,  till  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies 
made  no  proposals,  and  asked  nothing  of  him  to  the  purpose, 
but  ran  on-  in  praising  and  extolling  Theseus,  Eumolpus,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Medes,  Sylla  was 
tired  with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted  them,  by  saying, 
*  Gentlemen  orators,  you  may  go  back  again  and  keep  your 
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rhetorical  flourishes  for  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not 
sent  to  Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  ancient  prowess,  but  to 
chastise  your  modern  revolt.' 

During  this  audience,  some  spies,  having  entered  the  city, 
overheard  by  chance  some  old  men  talking  in  the  *  Ceramicus, 
and  blaming  the  tyrant  exceedingly  for  not  guarding  a  certain 
part  of  the  wall,  that  was  the  only  place  by  which  the  enemy 
might  easily  take  the  city  by  escalade.  At  their  return  into 
the  camp,  they  related  what  they  had  heard  to  Sylla.  The 
parley  had  been  to  no  purpose.  Sylla  did  not  neglect  the 
intelligence  given  him.  The  next  night  he  went  in  person  to 
take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  finding  the  wall  actually  accessi* 
ble,  he  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised  against  it,  began  the  attack 
there,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  wall  after  a 
weak  resistance,  entered  the  city.  He  would  not  sufier  it  to  be 
set  on  fire,  but  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers, 
who  in  several  houses  found  human  flesh,  which  had  been 
dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  next 
day  all  the  slaves  were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  citizens  who  had  escaped  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  very  few  in  number.  He  besieged  the  citadel  the  same 
day,  where  Aristion,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
were  soon  so  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they,  were  forced 
to  surrender  themselves.  The  tyrant,  his  guards  and  all  who 
had  been  in  any  oflBce  under  him,  were  put  to  death. 

Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the 
Pirseeus,  and  burnt  all  its.  fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal, 
which  had  been  built  by  Philo,  the  celebrated  architect,  and 
was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Archelaus,  by  the  help  of  his  fleet, 
had  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of  Attica. 

^  This  year  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  was  fatal  to 
the  arms  of  Mithridates.     Taxiles,  one  of  his  gene-      j^  ^ 
rals,  arrived  in  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  An?jf'c. 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten       ^ 
thousand  horse,  with  fourscore  and  ten  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.     Archelaus,  that  general's  brother,  was  at  that  time 
in  the  port  of  Munichia,  and  would  neither  remove  from  the 

>  Plut.  in  Sfiia,  p.  461  *-466.    Appian.  p.  196—203. 
*  A  public  square  at  Athens. 
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sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  endea- 
voured to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  This 
was  very  prudent  conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be  in  want  of 
them  ;  so  that  famine  obliged  him  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter 
the  fruitful  plains  of  Bceotia,  where  Hortensios  joined  him. 
Their  troops  being  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  fertile 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  pleuns  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of 
which  ran  a  rivalet.  When  they  had  formed  their  camp,  the 
enemies  could  discover  at  one  view  their  small  number,  which 
amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse.  This  induced  Archelaus's  generals  to  press  him  in  the 
warmest  manner  to  proceed  to  action.  They  did  not  obtain 
his  consent  without  great  difficulty.  They  inmiediately  began 
to  move,  and  covered  the  whole  plain  with  horses,  chariots, 
and  innumerable  troops ;  for  when  the  two  brothers  were 
joined,  their  army  was  very  formidable.  The  noise  and  cries 
of  so  many  nations,  and  so  many  thousands  of  men  preparing 
for  battle,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  array,  were  truly 
terrible.  The  brightness  of  their  arms,  magnificently  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  and 
Scythian  coats  of  arms,  mingled  with  the  glittef  of  brass  and 
steel,  darted  forth  as  it  were  flashes  of  lightning,  which,  whilst 
it  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  soul  with  terror. 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their 
intrenchments.  Sylla  not  being  able  by  his  discourse  and 
remonstrances  to  remove  their  fear,  and  not  being  willing  to 
force  them  to  fight  in  their  present  state  of  discouragement, 
was  obliged  to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  though  with  great  impatience, 
the  bravadoes  and  insulting  derision  of  the  barbarians.  They 
conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him  in  consequence,  that 
they  neglected  to  observe  any  discipline.  Few  of  them  kept 
within  their  intrenchments ;  the  rest,  for  the  sake  of  plunder^ 
dispersed  in  great  troops,  and  straggled  to  a  considerable 
distance,  even  several  days'  journey,  from  the  camp.  They 
plundered  and  ruined  some  cities  in  ihe  neighbourhood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  utmost  despair  when  be  saw  the  cities  of 
the  allies  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to  make 
his  army  fight.  He  at  last  thought  of  a  stratagem,  which  was 
to  give  the  troops  no  repose,  and  to  keep  them  incessantly  at 
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work  in  turning  the  Cephisus,  a  little  river  which  was  near  the 
camp,  and  in  digging  deep  and  large  trenches,  under  pretence 
of  their  better  security,  but  in  fact,  that  by  being  tired  of  such 
great  fatigues,  they  might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to  the 
continuance  of  their  labour.  His  stratagem  was  successful. 
After  having  worked  without  intermission  three  days,  as  Sylla, 
according  to  custom,  was  taking  a  view  of  their  progress,  they 
cried  out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  Syila  suffered  himself  to  be  exceedingly  entreated, 
and  did  not  comply  for  some  time;  but  when  he  saw  their 
ardour  increase  firom  his  opposition,  he  made  them  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Chseronea.  The  enemy  had 
possessed  themselves,  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  of  a  very 
advantageous  post,  called  Thurium :  it  was  the  ridge  of  a  steep 
mountain,  which  extended  itself  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  well  calculated  to  check  their  motions.  Two 
men  of  Chseronea  came  to  Sylla,  and  promised  him  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  this  post,  if  he  would  give  them  a  small  num- 
ber of  chosen  troops,  which  he  did.  In  the  mean  time  he 
drew  up  his  army  in  battle,  divided  his  horse  between  the  two 
wings,  taking  the  right  himself,  and  giving  the  left  to  Murena. 
Galba  and  Hortensius  forme<i  a  second  line.  Hortensius,  on 
the  left,  supported  Murena,  whilst  (xalba  on  the  right  did  the 
same  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians  had  already  begun  to  extend 
their  horse  and  light-armed  foot  in  a  large  compass,  with  design 
to  surround  the  second  line,  and  charge  it  in  the  rear. 

At  that  instant  the  two  men  of  Chseronea,  having  gained  the 
top  of  Thurium  with  their  small  troop,  without  being  perceived 
by  the  enemy,  showed  themselves  on  a  sudden.  The  barba- 
rians, surprised  and  terrified,  immediately  took,  to  flight. 
Pressing  against  each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
they  ran  precipitately  down  before  the  enemy,  who  chaiged 
and  closely  pursued  them  down  the  hill  sword  in  hand;  so 
that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the  mountain. 
Of  those  who  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Murena, 
who  had  just  before  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Having 
marched  against  them,  he  intercepted  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  them :  the  rest,  who  endeavoured  to  regain  their 
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camp,  fell  in  upon  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  much 
precipitation,  that  they  threw  the  whole  army  into  terror  and 
confusion,  and  made  their  generals  lose  much  time  in  restoring 
order,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  defeat. 

Sylla,  taking  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against 
them  with  so  much  vigour,  and  charged  over  the  space  between 
the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  prevented  the  effect 
of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  force  of  these 
chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  their  course,  which  gave 
impetuosity  and  violence  to  their  motion  ;  instead  of  which,  a 
short  space,  that  did  not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered 
them  useless  and  ineffectual.  This  the  barbarians  experienced 
at  this  time.  The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slowly,  and  with 
so  little  effect,  that  the  Romans,  easily  pushing  them  back, 
with  great  noise  and  loud  laughter  called  for  more,  as  was  cus- 
tomary at  Rome  in  the  chariot  races  of  the  Circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  main  bodies 
came  to  blows.  The  barbarians  presented  their  long  pikes, 
and  kept  close  order  with  their  bucklers  joined,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  broken  ;  and  the  Romans  threw  down  their  jave^ 
lins,  and  with  sword  in  hand  thrust  aside  the  enemy*s  pikes,  in 
order  to  join  and  charge  them  with  great  fury.  What  increased 
their  animosity,  was  the  sight  of  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  whom 
the  king's  generals  had  spirited  from  them  by  the  promise  of 
their  liberty,  and  posted  them  amongst  the  heavy-armed  foot. 
Those  slaves  had  so  much  resolution  and  bravery,  that  they 
sustained  the  shock  of  the  Roman  foot  without  giving  way. 
Their  battalions  were  so  deep  and  so  well  closed,  that  the 
Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move  them^  till  the  light- 
armed  foot  of  the  second  line  had  put  them  into  disorder  by 
the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  and  a  shower  of  stones  from 
their  slings,  which  forced  them  to  give  ground. 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  advance  to  surround 
the  left  of  the  Romans,  Hortensius  led  on  the  troops  under  his 
command  to  take  him  in  flank ;  which  Archelaus  seeing,  he 
ordered  two  thousand  horse  quickly  to  wheel  about.  Hor- 
tensius, upon  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by  that  great 
body  of  horse,  retired  by  degrees  towards  the  mountains,  per- 
ceiving himself  too  far  from  the  main  body,  and  upon  the  point 
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of  being  surrouaded  by  the  enemy.  Sylla,  with  great  part  of 
his  right  wing,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  marched  to 
his  relief.  From  the  dust  raised  by  those  troops,  Archelaus 
judged  what  was  going  forward,  and  leaving  Hortfensius,  he 
turned  about  towards  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted,  in  hopes  he 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  right  wing,  which 
would  now  be  without  its  general. 

Taxiles,  at  the  same  time,  led  on  his  foot,  *  armed  with 
brazen  shields,  against  Murena ;  whilst  each  side  raised  great 
shouts,  which  made  the  neighbouring  hills  resound*  Sylla 
halted  at  the  noise,  not  knowing  well  to  which  side  he  should 
first  hasten.  At  length  he  thought  it  most  expedient  to  return 
to  his  former  post  and  support  his  right  wing.  He  therefore 
sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with  four  cohorts,  and  taking 
the  fiah  with  him,  he  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which  he  found 
engaged  in  battle  with  Archelaus,  neither  side  having  the 
advantage.  But,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  that  wing  taking 
new  courage  from  the  presence  of  their  general,  opened  their 
way  through  the  troops  of  Archelaus,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them  vigorously  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  this  great  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched 
to  the  aid  of  Murena.  Finding  him  also  victorious,  and  that 
he  had  defeated  Taxiles,  he  joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
vanquished.  A  great  number  of  the  barbarians  were  killed  bn 
the  plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces  in  endeavouring  to 
gain  their  camp  ;  so  that,  of  so  many  thousand  men,  only  ten 
thousand  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chalcis.  Sylla  wrote 
in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteen  of  his  men  were  missing, 
and  that  two  of  them  returned  the  same  evening. 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory,  he  gave  music-games  at 
Thebes,  and  caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neigh-     j^^^^ 
bouring  Grecian  cities  to  distribute  the  prizes ;  for  he  a^^'c. 
had  an  implacable  aversion  for  the  Thebans.     He       ^ 
even  deprived  them  of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrate<l 
to  Apollo  Pythius  and  Jupiter  Olympius;  and  decreed,  that 
the  money  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temples  of  those  gods  should 
be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues. 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice, 

*  Chalcasptdts. 
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that  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  of  the  adverse  party,  (for  at  this  time 
the  divisions  between  Marius  and  Sylla  were  at  the  highest,) 
had  been  elected  consul,  and  had  already  crossed  the  Ionian 
sea  with  an  army,  in  appearance  against  Mithridates,  but  in 
reality  against  himself.  For  this  reason  he  began  without 
delay  his  march  to  Thessaly,  as  with  design  to  meet  him.  But 
being  arrived  at  the  city  of  *  Melitea,  news  came  to  him  from 
all  sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had  left  in  his  rear  were  plun- 
dered by  another  of  the  king's  armies,  stronger  and  more 
numerous  than  the  first.  For  Dorylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis 
with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  fourscore  thousand 
men,  the  best  equipped,  the  most  warlike  and  disciplined  of  all 
Mithridates's  troops,  and  had  thrown  himself  into  Boeotia,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  whole  country,  in  order  to  bring  Sylla 
to  a  battle.  Archelaus  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  that 
-design,  by  giving  him  an  exact  account  of  the  battle  he  had 
so  lately  lost ;  but  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no  effect. 
He  soon  discovered  that  the  advice  that  had  been  given  him 
was  highly  reasonable  and  judicious. 

He  chose  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  for  the  field  of  battle. 
Sylla  caused  ditches  to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  an  open  country,  in 
which  their  cavalry  could  act,  and  to  remove  them  towards  the 
marshes.  The  barbarians  fell  furiously  on  the  workmen,  dis- 
persed them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that  supported  them. 
Sylla  seeing  his  army  flying  in  this  manner,  quitted  his  horse 
immediately,  and,  seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he  pushed  forwards 
towards  the  enemy  through  those  that  fled,  crying  to  them, 
*  For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it  glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  yon, 
when  you  shall  be  asked  where  you  abandoned  your  general, 
remember  to  say  it  was  at  Orchomenus.'  They  could  not 
endure  those  reproaches,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  such 
fury,  that  they  made  Archelaus's  troops  turn  their  backs.  The 
barbarians  came  on  again  in  better  order  than  before,  and  were 
again  repulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day,  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  towards 
the  enemy's  camp,  to  continue  his  trenches,  and  felling  upon 
those  who  were  detached  to  skirmish  and  drive  away  the  work- 
in  Thenaly. 
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meD,  he  ohaiged  them  so  rudely  that  he  put  them  to  flight 
These  runaways  threw  the  troops  who  hod  continued  in  the 
camp  into  such  terror,  that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  defend 
it.  Sylla  entered  it  pell-mell  with  those  who  fied,  and  made 
himself  master  of  it.  The  marshes,  in  a  moment,  were  dyed 
with  blood,  and  the  lake  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The  enemies, 
in  different  attacks,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  troops. 
Archelaus  continued  a  great  while  hid  in  the  marshes,  and 
escaped  at  last  to  Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  great 
consternation*  However,  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful 
in  resources,  he  did  not  lose  courage,  and  applied  himself  to 
repair  his  losses  by  making  new  levies.  But,  from  the  fear 
that  his  ill  success  might  give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  conspi- 
racy against  his  person,  as  had  already  happened,  he  took 
the  bloody  precaution  of  putting  all  he  suspected  to  death, 
without  sparing  even  his  best  friends. 

*  He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia,  himself,  than  his  gene- 
rals had  been  in  Greece.  Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman 
army  there,  beat  the  remainder  of  his  best  troops.  He  pur- 
sued the  vanquished  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Pergamns,  where 
Mithridates  resided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  place  himself, 
and  retire  to  Pitane,  a  maritime  place  in  the  Troad.  Fimbria 
pursued  him  thither,  and  invested  him  by  land.  But,  as  he 
had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  he  sent  to  Lucullus,  who 
was  cruising  in  the  neighbouring  seas  with  the  Roman  fleet, 
and  represented  to  him,  ^hat  he  might  acquire  immortal  glory 
by  seizing  the  person  of  Mithridates,  who  could  not  escape 
him,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  so  important  a  war.  Fimbria 
and  Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions.  The  latter  would 
not  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  other ;  so  that  Mithri- 
dates escaped  by  sea  to  Mitylene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  fault  cost  them  very  dear, 
and  is  not  unusual  in  states  where  misunderstandings  subsist 
between  the  ministers  and  generals  of  the  army,  which  make 
them  neglect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  their  rivals. 

Lucullus  afterwards  twice  defeated  Mithridates's  fleet,  and 

"  Plut.  in  Syfia,  p.  4S6— 4G8.     Ibid,  tit  Lucul  p.  493.    Appitn.  p.  204—210. 
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gained  two  great  victories  over  him.  This  happy  success  was 
the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  not  expected  that  Lucullus  would 
distinguish  himself  by  military  exploits.  He  had  passed  his 
youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar ;  and  during  his  being  quaestor 
in  Asia,  the  province  had  always  enjoyed  [leace.  But  so  happy 
a  genius  as  his  did  not  want  to  be  taught  by  experience,  which 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  is  generally  the  growth  of 
many  years*  He  supplied  that  defect  in  some  measure,  by 
employing  the  whole  time  of  his  journeys,  by  land  and  sea, 
partly  in  asking  questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  partly  in  instructing  himself  by  the  reading  of  history. 
So  that  he  arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  general,  though -he  had 
left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  df  war.* 
Let  our  young  warriors  consider  this  with  due  attention,  and 
observe  in  what  manner  great  men  are  formed. 

Whilst  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction  th%t 
opposed  him,  and  at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome, 
had  declared  him  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  Cinna  and 
Carbo  treated  the  most  worthy  and  most  considerable  persons 
with  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most  of  these,  to 
avoid  this  insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire  to  Sylla's 
camp,  as  to  a  port  of  safety  ;  so  that  in  a  small  time  Sylla  had 
a  Utile  senate  about  him.  His  wife  Metella,  having  escaped 
with  great  difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account 
that  his  enemies  had  burnt  his  house  and  ravaged  his  lands, 
and  be^ed  him  to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief  of  those 
who  remained  in  Rome,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
made  victims  of  the  same  fury. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side,  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  inclined 
him  to  march  directly  to  its  relief;  on  the  other,  he  could  not 
resolve  to  leave  imperfect  so  great  and  important  an  afiair  as 
the  war  with  Mithridates.     Whilst  he  was  under  this  cruel 

« 

*  Ad  Mithridaticum  bellum  missus  ft  senatu,  non  modd  opinionem  vtcit  omninm 
quflB  de  virtute  ejus  erat,  s«d  etiam  gloriam  superiorum.  Idque  cd  fuit  mirabilius, 
qnod  ab  eo  laus  imperatoria  non  expectabatur,  qui  adolesccntiam  in  forensi  operft, 
quaestune  diuturnum  tempus,  Murenft  bellum  in  Ponto  gerenCe,  in  Asiae  pace  coo. 
•umpaerat  Sed  incredibilis  qusdam  ingenii  roagnitudo  non  desideravit  indocilem 
usAs  disciplinam.  Itaque  cum  totum  iter  et  navigatiooem  consumpsisset,  partim  in 
percoDtaodo  &  peritis,  partim  in  rebus  gestis  legendis ;  in  Asiam  factus  imperator 
veait,  ciim  esflet  Romh  profectus  rei  militaris  nidis.    Cic  Acad.  Qturti.  I  vi.  n.  2. 
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embarrassment,  a  merchant  came  to  him  to  treat  with  him  in 
secret  from  the  general  Archelaus,  and  to  make  him  some  pro- 
posals of  an  accommodation.  He  was  so  exceedingly  rejoiced 
when  this  man  had  explained  his  commission,  that  he  made  all 
possible  haste  to  have  a  conference  with  that  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  sea-coast,  near  the  little  city 
of  Delium.  Archelaus,  who  was  not  ignorant  how  important  it 
was  to  Sylla  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  pro- 
posed to  him  the  uniting  his  interests  with  those  of  Mithridates; 
and  added,  that  his  master  would  supply  him  with  money, 
troops,  and  ships,  to  maintain  a  war  against  the  faction  of 
Cinnaand  Marius. 

Sylla,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  proposals, 
exhorted  him  on  his  side  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slavery 
in  which  he  lived,  under  an  imperious  and  cruel  prince.  He 
added,  that  he  might  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his 
government;  and  offered  to  have  him  declared  the  ally  and 
friend  of  the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him 
Mithridates's  fleet  under  his  command.  Archelaus  rejected 
such  a  proposal  with  indignation,  and  even  expressed  to  the 
Roman  general,  how  much  he  thought  himself  affronted  by  the 
supposition  of  his  being  capable  of  such  treachery.  Upon 
which  Sylla,  assuming  the  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  so  natural 
to  the  Romans,  said  to  him :  '  If,  being  only  a  slave,  and  at 
best  but  an  officer  of  a  barbarian  king,  you  look  upon  it  as  base 
to  quit  the  service  of  your  master,  how  dared  you  to  propose 
the  abandoning  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman 
as  myself?  Do  you  imagine  our  condition  and  the  state  of 
affairs  between  us  to  be  equal  ?  Have  you  forgotten  my 
victories?  Do  you  not  remember,  that  you  are  the  same 
Archelaus,  whom  I  have  defeated  in  two  battles,  and  forced  in 
the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Orchomenus  ?' 

Archelaus,  confounded  by  so  haughty  an  answer,  sustained 
himself  no  longer  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiatibn.  Sylla  got 
the  ascendant  entirely,  and  dictating  the  law  as  victor,  proposed 
the  following  conditions:  'That  Mithridates  should  renounce 
Asia  and  Paphlagonia:  that  he  should  restore  Bithynia  to 
Nicomedes^  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes :  that  he  should 
pay  the  Romans  two  thousand  talents  (about  three  hundred 
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thousand  pounds  sterling)  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
deliver  up  to  them  seventy  armed  galleys,  with  their  whole 
equipment ;  and  that  Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure  to  Mith- 
ridates  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people/  Archelaus  seemed 
to  approve  those  conditions,  and  despatched  a  courier  imme- 
diately to  communicate  them  to  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  out  for 
the  Hellespont,  carrying  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  honours. 

He  received  Mithridates's  ambassadors  at  Larissa,  who  came 
to  declare  to  him  that  their  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the 
other  articles,  but  that  he  desired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of 
Paphlagonia ;  and  that  as  to  the  seventy  galleys,  he  could  by 
no  means  comply  with  that  article.  Sylla,  ofiendetl  at  this 
refusal,  answered  them  in  an  angry  tone :  *  What  say  you  ? 
Would  Mithridates  keep  possession  of  Paphlagonia,  and  does 
lie  refuse  me  the  galleys  1  demanded  ?  I  expected  to  have 
seen  him  return  me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  if  I  should  have 
only  left  him  the  hand  with  which  he  butchered  a  hundred 
thousand  Romans.  He  will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to 
Asia,  though  at  present,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at  Pergamus, 
he  meditates  plans  for  a  war  he  never  saw/  Such  was  the 
lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who  gave  Mithridates  to  understand  at  the 
6ame  time  that  he  would  not  talk  such  language  had  he  been 
present  at  the  past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply. 
Archelaus  endeavoured  to  soften  Sylla,  and  promised  him  that 
he  would  induce  Mithridates  to  consent  to  all  the  articles.  He 
set  out  for  that  purpose,  and  Sylla,  after  having  laid  waste  the 
country,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of  Philippi, 

A.  M.      and  informed  him  that  Mithridates  would  accept  the 

An^jLc.    proposed  conditions ;  but  that  he  exceedingly  desired 

^       to  have  a  conference  with  him.     What  made  him 

earnest  for  this  interview  was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  having 

killed  Flaccus,  of  whom  mention   has  been  made  before,  and 

put  himself  at  the  head  of  that  consul's  army,  was  advancing 

by  great  marches  against  Mithridates ;  and  this  it  was  which 

determined  that  prince  to  make  peace  with  Sylla.     They  had 
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an  interview  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  the  Tread.  Mithridates 
had  with  him  two  hundred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  foot,  six 
thousand  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  chariots  armed  with 
scythes:  and  Sylla  had  only  four  cohorts  and  two  hundred 
horse  in  his  company.  When  Mithridates  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  offered  him  his  hand^  Sylla  asked  him,  whether 
he  accepted  the  proposed  conditions  ?  As  the  king  kept  silence, 
Sylla  continued,  *  Do  you  not  know,  Mithridates,  that  it  is  for 
suppliants  to  speak,  and  for  the  victorious  to  hear  and  be 
silent  P'  Upon  this  Mithridates  began  a  long  apology^  endea* 
vouring  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  war,  partly  to  the  gods,  and 
partly  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  interrupted  him,  and  after  having 
made  a  long  detail  of  the  violences  and  inhumanities  he  had 
committed,  he  demanded  of  him  a  second  time,  whether  he 
would  ratify  the  conditions  which  Archelaus  had  laid  before 
him.  Mithridates,  surprised  at  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of 
the  Roman  general,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla 
then  received  his  embraces,  and  afterwards  presenting  the 
kingi  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  him,  he  reconciled  them 
to  each  other.  Mithridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the  seventy 
galleys  entirely  equipped,  and  five  hundred  archers,  reembarked. 

Sylla  saw  plainly  that  this  treaty  of  peace  was  highly  dis- 
agreeable to  his  troops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince, 
who  of  all  kings  was  the  most  mortal  enemy  to  Rome,  and  who 
in  one  day  had  caused  a  hundred  thousand  Roman  citizens, 
dispersed  in  Asia,  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  should  be  treated 
with  so  much  favour  and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans,  whilst  almost  still  reeking  with  their 
blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  if  he  had  rejected  his  proposals  of  peace,  Mithridates,  on 
his  refusal,  would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria ;  and 
that,  if  those  two  enemies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would 
have  obliged  him  either  to  abandon  his  conquests,  or  hazard  a 
battle  against  troops  superior  in  number,  under  the  command 
of  two  great  captains,  who  in  one  day  might  have  deprived  him 
of  the  fruit  of  all  his  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  first  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  lasted 
four  years,  and  in  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy  ;  recovered  Greece, 
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Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,  and  many  other  provinces,  of  which 
Mithridates  had  possessed  himself ;  and,  having  deprived  him 
of  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  compelled  him  to  confine  himself 
within  the  bounds  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  *  But  what 
has  been  most  admired  in  Sylla  is,  that,  during  three  years, 
whilst  the  factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  enslaved  Italy,  he 
did  not  dissemble  his  intending  to  turn  his  arms  against  them ; 
and  yet  did  not  discontinue  the  war  he  had  begun,  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  foreign  enemy,  before  he 
reduced  and  punished  those  at  home.  He  has  been  also 
highly  praised  for  his  constancy  in  not  hearkening  to  any  pro- 
posals from  Mithridates,  who  offered  him  considerable  aid 
against  his  enemies,  till  that  prince  had  accepted  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  he  prescribed  him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  against  Fimbna, 
who  was  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thyatira,  in  Lydia ; 
and,  having  marked  out  a  camp  near  his,  he  began  his  intrench- 
ments*  Fimbria's  soldiers,  coming  out  unarmed,  ran  to  salute 
and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them  with  great  plea^ 
sure  in  forming  their  lines.  Fimbria,  seeing  this  change  in 
his  troops,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  from 
whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after  having  attempted  in 
vain  to  get  him  assassinated,  killed  himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thousand 
ftalents,  and  besides  that  fine,  rifled  individuals  exceedingly, 
by  abandoning  their  houses  to  the  insolence  and  rapaciousness 
of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered  upon  them,  and  wlio  lived 
at  discretion,  as  in  conquered  cities.  For  he  gave  orders  that 
every  host  should  pay  each  soldier  quartered  on  him  four 
drachmas!  a  day,  and  entertain  at  table  himself,  and  as  many 
of  his  friends  as  he  should  think  fit  to  invite ;  that  each  captain 
should  have  fifty  §  drachmas,  and  besides  that,  a  robe  to  wear 
in  the  house,  and  another  when  he  went  abroad. 

^  After  having  thus  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus, 


■  FloC.  M  Syii,  p.  468.  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  609.  Athen.  I.  vii.  p.  314.  Uert.  m  Theopk, 
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viciRset,  superarct  quod  erat  domesticum.    Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 
f  About  three  millions  ateriing.  I  About  2$  ^  About  2&». 
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with  all  his  ships,  and  arrived  the  third  day  at  the  Piraseus. 
Having  been  initiated  in  the  great  mysteries,  he  took  for  his 
own  use  the  library  of  Apellicon,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  That  philosopher,  at  his  death,  had  left  his  writings 
to  Theophrastus,  one  of  his  most  illustrious  disciples.  The 
latter  had  transferred  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pergamus  in  Asia ;  after  whose  death  those 
works  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who 
kept  them  shut  up  in  a  chest  When  the  kings  of  Pei^mus 
began  to  collect  industriously  all  sorts  of  books  for  their 
library,  as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was  dependent  upon  them,  those 
heirs,  apprehending  these  works  would  be  taken  from  them, 
thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a  vault  under  ground,  where 
they  remained  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  till  the  heirs 
of  Neleus's  family,  who  after  several  generations  were  fallen 
into  extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out  to  sell  to  Apellicon,  a 
rich  Athenian,  who  sought  every  where  after  the  most  curious 
books  for  his  library.  As  they  were  very  much  damaged  by 
the  length  of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where  they  had  laid, 
Apellicon  had  copies  immediately  taken  of  them,  in  which 
there  were  many  chasms ;  because  the  originals  were  either 
rotted  in  many  places,  or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  These 
blanks,  words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could 
be  by  conjecture,  and  that  in  some  places  with  sufficient  want 
of  judgment  From  hence  arose  the  many  difficulties  in  those 
works  which  have  ever  since  exercised  the  learned  world. 
Apellicon  being  dead  some  short  time  before  Sylla's  arrival  at 
Athens,  he  seized  upon  his  library,  and  with  these  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enriched  his  own  at  Rome.  A 
fieunous  grammarian  of  those  times,  named  Tyrannion,  who 
lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great  desire  for  these  works  of 
Aristotle,  obtained  permission  from  Sylla's  librarian  to  take  a 
copy  of  them.  That  copy  was  communicated  to  Andronicus, 
the  Rhodian,  who  afterwwls  imparted  it  to  the  public,  and  to 
him  the  world  is  obliged  for  the  works  of  that  great  philosopher. 

Sbct.  II.     Second  War  against   MiTHmiDATss,    under 

MURBNA,  OP  ONLY  THREE  YeARS*  DURATION.     MiTH-        a.  M. 
RIDATES   PREPARES   TO   RENEW  THE  WaR.       He  CON-     ab^JL'c. 

CLUDE8  A  Treaty  with  Sertorius.     Third  War       ^^- 
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WITH  MiTHRlDATBS.  LuCULLUS  THE  CoNSUL  SENT  AO\IN8T 
HIM.  Hb  obliges  him  TO  RAISit  TUB  SlEOE  OF  CyZICUM, 
AND  DEFEATS  HIS  TrOOPS.  Ub  GAINS  A  COMPLETE  ViCTORT 
OYER  HIM,  AND  REDUCES  HIM  TO  FLY  INTO  PoNTUS.  TRAGI- 
CAL End  of  the  Sisters  and  Wiyes  op  Mithridates.     He 

ENDEAYOVRS  TO  RETIRE  TO  TlQRANBS,  HIS  SoN-IN-LaW.  Ld- 
CULLUS  R£Gt7LATE8  THE  AfFAIRS  OF  AsiA. **  Sylla,  Oil  Setting 

out  for  Rome,  had  left  the  government  of  Asia  to  Murena,  with 
the  two  legions  that  had  sened  under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the 
province  in  obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for 
whom  Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which  bears  his  name. 
His  son  at  this  time  made  his  first  campaigns  under  him. 

After  Sylla's  departure,  Mithridates,  being  returned  into 
Pontus,  turned  his  arms  against  the  people  of  Colchis  and  the 
Bosphorus,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  They  first  demanded 
his  son  Mithridates  for  their  king,  and  having  obtained  him, 
immediately  returned  to  their  duty.  The  king,  imagining  this 
conduct  was  the  result  of  his  son's  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at 
it ;  and  having  caused  him  to  come  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  bound  with  chains  of  gold,  and  soon  after  put  him  to  death. 
That  son  had  done  him  great  services  in  the  war  against 
Fimbria.  We  see  here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which 
the  excessive  love  of  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a 
height  the  prince,  who  abandons  himself  to  it,  is  capable  of 
carrying  his  suspicions  against  his  own  blood ;  always  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremities,  and  to  sacrifice  whatever 
is  dearest  to  him  to  the  slightest  distrust.  As  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Bosphorus,  he  prepared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numer- 
ous army,  which  gave  reason  to  believe  his  designs  were  against 
the  Romans.  And,  in  fact,  he  had  not  restored  all  Cappa* 
docia  to  Ariobarzanes,  but  reserved  patt  of  it  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  he  began  to  suspect  Archelaus,  as  having  engaged 
him  in  a  peace  equally  shameful  and  disadvantageous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  mister  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  took  refuge  with  Murena,  and  solicited 
him  warmly  to  turn  his  arms  against  Mithridates.  Murena, 
who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.     He  made  an  irraption 

'  Appian.  p.  213-216. 
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inlo  Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Comana,  the 
most  powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mithridates  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  to  complain  of  his  violating  the  treaty  the 
Romans  had  made  with  him.  Murena  replied  that  he  knew 
of  DO  treaty  ma^de  with  their  master.  There  was,  in  reality, 
nothing  reduced  to  writing  on  Sylla's  part,  the  whole  having 
passed  by  verbal  agreement.  In  consequence,  he  continued 
to  ravage  the  country,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  it. 
Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints 
to  Sylla  and  the  senate* 

There  came  a  commissioner   from   Rome,  but  without  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  who  publicly  ordered  Murena     a  m. 
not  to  molest  the   king  of  Pontus.     But,  as  they   ADt?.'c. 
conferred  together  in  private,  this  was  looked  upon       ^ 
as  a  mere  collusion ;  and  indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaging 
his  country.     Mithridates  therefore  took  the  field,  and,  having 
passed  the  river  Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  Phrygia  with  very  great  loss. 

Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  not  being  able  to 
suSer  any  longer  that  Mithridates,  contrary  to  the  ^  ^ 
treaty  he  had  granted  him,  should  be  molested,  sent  am?'c. 
Gabinius  to  Murena  to  order  him  in  earnest  to  desist  ^^' 
from  making  war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with 
Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed.  Mithridates  having  put  one  of 
his  sons,  only  four  years  old,  into  the  hands  of  Ariobarzanes, 
as  a  hostage,  under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  which  he 
had  garrisons,  promising  no  doubt  to  restore  them  in  time. 
He  then  gave  a  great  feast,  in  which  he  promised  prizes  for 
such  as  should  excel  the  rest  in  drinking,  eating,  singing,  and 
rallying :  fit  objects  of  emulation !  Gabinius  was  the  only  one 
v;ho  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thus  ended  the 
second  war  with  Midiridates,  which  lasted  only  three  years. 
Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  to  which  he  had  no  great  claim. 

Mithridates  at  length  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
being  compelled  so  to  do  by  Sylla,  who  died  the  same     a.  m. 
year.     But  he  contrived  a  stratagem  to  deprive  him    An^c 
entirely  of  it.     Tigranes  had  lately  built  a  great  city       '^^- 
in  Armenia,  which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta. 
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Mithridates  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  conquer  Cappadocia, 
and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  the  new  city,  and  the 
other  parts  of  his  dominions,  that  were  not  well  peopled.  He 
did  SO9  and  took  away  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  From 
thenceforth,  wherever  he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted 
in  the  same  manner  for  the  better  peopUng  of  his  own  do- 
minions. 

^  The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorius,  who  was  giving 
A.  M.  the  Romans  terrible  employment  in  Spain,  made 
ab?j!'c.  Mithridates  conceive  the  thought  of  sending  an  em- 
^'  bassy  to  him,  in  oder  to  engage  him  to  join  forces 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  flatterers,  who  compared 
him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  insinuated,  that 
the  Romans,  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  different  sides, 
would  never  be  able  to  oppose  two  such  formidable  powers, 
when  the  most  able  and  experienced  of  general's  should  act  in 
concert  with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He  therefore  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  treating  with 
Sertorius;  to  whom  they  offered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
suffer  that  prince  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Asia,  which  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs  had  reduced  him  to  abandon  by  the 
treaty  he  had  made  with  Sylla. 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had 
opened  their  commission  to  Sertorius,  he  assembled  his  council, 
which  lie  called  (he  senate*  They  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  he  should  accept  that  prince's  offers  with  joy ;  and  the 
rather,  because  so  immediate  and  effective  an  aid,  as  the 
offered  fleet  and  money,  would  cost  him  only  a  vain  consent  to 
an  enterprise  which  it  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  him 
to  prevent.  But  Sertorius,  with  a  truly  Roman  greatness  of 
soul,  protested,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  any  treaty 
injurious  to  the  glory  or  interests  of  his  country ;  and  that  he 
would  not  even  desire  a  victory  over  his  own  enemies,  that  was 
not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable  methods.  And,  having 
made  Mithridates's  ambassadors  come  into  the  assembly,  he 
declared  to  them,  that  he  would  suffer  his  master  to  keep 
Bithynia  and    Cappadocia,   which   were    accustomed    to  he 

F  Appian.  p.  216,  217.     PiuU  in  Sertor.  p.  580,  581. 
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^verned  by  kings,  and  to  which  the  Romans  could  have  no  just 
pretensions :  but  he  would  never  consent  that  he  should  set 
his  foot  in  Asia  Minor,  which  appertained  to  the  republic,  and 
which  he  had  renounced  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck  him 
with  amazement;  and  he  b  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends, 
*  What  orders  may  we  not  expect  from  Sertorius,  when  he  shall 
sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst  of  Rome ;  who,  even  now,  con- 
fined upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  dictates  bounds  to 
our  dominions,  and  declares  war  against  us,  if  we  undertake 
any  thing  against  AsiaP'  A  treaty  was  however  concluded, 
and  sworn  between  them  to  this  eflTect:  that  Mithridates  should 
have  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia;  that  Sertorius  should  send 
him  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  his  captains  to  com* 
mand  them;  and  that  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  should  pay 
Sertorius  three  thousand  talents*  down,  and  give  him  forty 
galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorius  into  Asia,  was  one  of  those 
banished  senators  of  Rome,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him, 
named  Marcus  Marius,  to  whom  Mithridates  paid  great 
honours.  For,  when  Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by 
the  fasces  and  axes,  Mithridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied 
with  the  second  place,  and  with  only  making  the  figure  of  a 
powerful,  but  inferior,  ally  in  this  proconsul's  company.  Such 
was  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name  alone  of 
that  potent  republic  obscured  the  splendour  and  power  of  the 
greatest  kings.  Mithridates,  however,  found  his  interest  in 
this  conduct.  Marius,  as  if  he  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Roman  people  and  senate,  discharged  most  of  the  cities  from 
paying  the  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  them; 
expressly  declaring,  that  it  was  from  Sertorius  they  received 
that  favour,  and  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  it.  So  mode- 
rate and  politic  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities  to  him 
without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  alone  of  Sertorius 
made  more  conquests  than  all  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

4  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.     His   country  became  thereby,  as 

*>  Appian.  fifo  Be4/o  Mithtid.  p.  \7b. 

*  About  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
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I  have  observed  elsewhere,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

^  M.  Mithridates  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  renew 
Anuf'c.  ^^^  ^^^  against  them  upon  thb  occasion,  and  em- 
<^^*  ployed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  He 
believed,  that,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  during  the  troubles 
with  which  the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture  was 
favourable  for  reentering  upon  the  conquests  he  had  given  up. 

'  Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished 
from  his  army  all  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  which 
he  began  to  consider  as  the  allurement  of  the  victor,  and  not 
as  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them.  He  caused  swords 
to  be  forged  after  the  Roman  fashion,  with  solid  and  weighty 
bucklers;  he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made  and  trained 
than  magnificently  adorned  ;  assembled  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like  the  Roman  infantry, 
and  sixteen  thousand  horse  well  equipped  for  service,  besides 
a  hundred  chariots  armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by 
four  horses.  He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  of 
galleys,  which  glittered  no  longer,  as  before,  with  gilt  flags, 
but  were  filled  with  all  sorls  of  arms,  offensive  and  defensive ; 
and  provided  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsist- 
ence of  the  troops. 

Mithridates  had  begun  by  seizing  Paphlagouia  and  Bithynia. 
The  province  of  Asia,  which  found  itself  exhausted  by  the 
exactions  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers  and  usurers,  to  deliver 
themselves  from  their  oppression,  declared  a  second  time  for 
him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  which 
subsisted  almost  twelve  years. 

The  two  consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  against  him, 

^1^      each  of  them  with  an  army  under  him.     LucuUus 
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^^    had  Asia,  Ciiicia,  and  Cappadocia,  for  his  province  ; 

'^^  the  other,  Bithynia  and  Propontis. 
Whilst  LucuUus  was  employed  in  repressing  the  rapacious- 
ness  and  violence  of  the  tax-gatherers  and  usurers,  and  in 
reconciUng  the  people  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come ; 
Cotta,  who  was  already  arrived,  thought  he  had  a  favourable 

'  Pint,  in  lateul  p.  496. 
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opportnnity,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  to  signalize  him- 
self by  some  great  exploit.  He  therefore  prepared  to  give 
Mithridates  battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  LucuUus  was 
approaching,  that  he  was  allready  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon 
arrive,  the  greater  haste  he  made  to  fight,  believing  himself 
already  aasnred  of  a  triumph,  and  desirous  of  preventing  his 
colleague  from  having  any  share  in  it.  But  he  was  beaten  by 
sea  and  land.  In  the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty  of  his  ships, 
with  their  whole  complements ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  had 
four  thousand  of  his  best  troops  killed,  and  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no  hope  of  any  other 
relief  than  what  his  colleague  should  think  fit  to  give  him.  All 
the  officers  of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cotta's  rash  and  presump- 
tuous conduct,  endeavoured  to  persuade  LucuUus  to  enter 
Pontus,  which  Mithridates  had  left  without  troops,  and  where 
he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined  to  revolt 
He  answered  generously,  that  he  would  always  esteem  it  more 
glorious  to  preserve  a  Roman  citizen  than  to  possess  himself 
of  the  whole  dominions  of  an  enemy ;  and  without  resentment 
against  his  colleague,  he  marched  to  assist  him  with  all  the 
success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by 
which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him 
more  honour  than  all  his  most  splendid  victories. 

"  Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had 
gained,  undertook  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  city  of  the      x.  h. 
Propontis,  which  strenuously  supported  the  Roman    aii?j!'c. 
party  in  this  war.     In  making  himself  master  of  this       '^ 
place,  he  would  have  opened  himself  a  passage  from  Bithynia 
into  Asia  Minor,  which  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to 
him,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war  thither 
with  all  possible  ease  and  security.     It  was  for  this  reason  he 
desired  to  take  it.     In  order  to  succeed,  he  invested  it  by  land 
with  three  hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  ten  camps ; 
and  by  sea  with  four  hundred  ships.     LucuUus  soon  followed 
him  thither ;  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence 
which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facili- 
tated his  receiving  convoys,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting 
off  the  enemy's  provisions.     He  had  only  thirty  thousand  foot, 

■  Plut.  in  Lucu/.  p.  497—499.     Appian.  p.  219—222. 
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and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  superiority  of  the 
enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying,  encouraged  him ;  for 
he  was  convinced,  that  so  innumerable  a  multitude  would  soon 
be  in  w^nt  of  provisions.  Hence,  in  haranguing  his  troops, 
he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  that  would  not  cost 
them  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  this  that  he  placed  his 
glory ;  for  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  were  dear  to  him. 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigour. 
Mithridates  battered  the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumerable 
machines.  The  defence  was  no  less  vigorous.  The  besieged 
did  prodigies  of  valour,  and  employed  aU  means  that  the  most 
industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  repulse  the  enemy's 
attacks,  either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them 
useless  by  a  thousand  different  obstacles  which  they  opposed 
to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  was  their 
exceeding  confidence  in  LucuUus,  who  had  let  them  know, 
that,  if  they  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  the  same 
valour,  they  might  assure  themselves  that  the  place  would  not 
be  taken. 

LucuUus  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that,  without  coming  to 
a  general  action,  which  he  always  carefully  avoided,  he  made 
Mithridates's  army  suffer  extremely,  by  intercepting  his  con- 
voys, charging  his  foraging  parties  with  advantage,  and  beating 
the  detachments  he  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  In  a  word, 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  offered,  he 
weakened  the  army  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used  such 
address  in  cutting  off  their  provisions,  having  shut  up  all 
avenues  by  which  they  might  be  supplied,  that  he  reduced 
them  to  extreme  famine.  The  soldiers  could  find  no  other 
food  but  the  herbage,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  support 

A.  M.      themselves  upon  human  flesh.      Mithridates,*  who 

AnLj'.c,  passed  for  the  most  artful  captain  of  his  times,  in 

'^'       despair  that  a  general,  who  could  not  yet  have  had 

much  experience,  should  so  often  have  deceived  him  by  false 

marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated  him  with- 

^  *  Cum  totios  impetus  belli  ad  Cyxiceaoram  mania  constitinet,  eamque  arbem 
gibi  Mithridates  Asiae  jaDuam  fore  putavisset,  quft  effrarti  et  revulsft  tola  pateret 
provincia :  perfecta  ab  Lucullo  hsec  sunt  omnia,  ut  urbs  iidelissimorum  socionim 
defenderetur,  ut  omnes  copia*  regis  diuturnitate  obsidiunis  consumercntur.  Cic.  m 
i}rat.  ftro  Mur.  n.H'-l- 
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out  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
shamefully,  after  having  spent  almost  two  years  before  the 
place.  He  fled  by  sea,  and  his  lieutenants  retired  with  his 
army  by  land  to  Nicomedia.  Lucallus  pursued  them ;  and, 
having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty 
thousand  of  them  upon  the  spot,  and  took  an  infinite  number 
of  prisoners.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  wwr  there  perished  almost 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  either  soldiers  and  servants,  or 
other  followers  of  the  army. 

After  this  new  success^  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum, 
entered  the  city,  and  after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the 
pleasure  of  having  preserved  it,  and  tlie  honours  which  he 
derived  fit>m  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid  march  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet 

Mithridates,  i^ter  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum, 
repaired  to  Nicomedia,  from  whence  he  passed  by  sea  into 
Pontus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  best 
troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under  three  of  his  most  able  gene- 
rals. Lucullus,  with  the  Roman  fleet,*  beat  them  twice  ;  the 
first  tinie  at  Tenedos,  and  the  other  at  Lemnos,  when  the 
enemy  thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail  for  Italy,  and 
of  alarming  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself.  He 
killed  almost  all  their  men  in  these  two  engagements ;  and  in 
the  last  took  their  three  generals,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Marius, 
the  Roman  senator,  whom  Sertorius  had  sent  from  Spain  to 
the  aid  of  Mithridates.  Lucullus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Roman  dignity 
that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.  One  of  the 
two  others  poisoned  himself,  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the 
triumph.  After  having  cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victo- 
ries, Lucullus  turned  his  arms  towards  the  continent ;  reduced 
Bithynia  first,  then  Paphlagonia;  marched  afterwards  into 
Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Mithridates's 
dominions. 


*  Ab  eodem  imp«ritore  cUssem  magnam  et  ornaUm,  qiuB  ducibiis  Sertoriaais  ad 
Italiani  studio  inflammato  raperetur,  superatam  esse  atque  deprenam.  Cic.  pro  lege 
MtmU.  n.  21. 

Quid?  iUam  pugnam  navalem  ad  Tenedum,  cum  tanto  concanu,  acenimis  duci- 
bna,  hostium  dassis  Italiam  spe  atque  aniinis  iuflata  peteret,  mediocri  oertamiDe  et 
pan'ft  dimicatione  commissam  arbitraris  P     Cic.  pro  AhwtnUlf  n.  33. 
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He  suffered  at  first  so  greatly  from  a  want  of  provisions  in 
this  expedition,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand 
Galatians  follow  the  army,  each  with  a  quantity  of  wheat  upon 
his  shoulders.  But,  upon  his  advancing  into  the  country,  and 
subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces,  he  found  such  abundance 
of  all  things,  that  an  ox  sold  for  *  only  one  drachma,  and  a 
slave  for  no  more  than  four. 

Mithridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  a  tempest,  in 
his  passage  on  the  Euxine  sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he 
had  been  treated  so  roughly.  He  lost  in  it  almost  all  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet  and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thither 
for  the  defence  of  his  ancient  dominions.  When  LucuUus 
arrived,  he  was  making  new  levies  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  defend  himself  against^  that  invasion  which  he  had  clearly 
foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arriving  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time  be- 
sieged Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  two  of  tlie  principal  cities  in  the 
country,  very  near  each  other* 

The  latter,  which  had  been  very  lately  built,  woe  called 
Eupatoria,  from  the  surname  of  Eupator,  given  to  Mithridates; 
this  place  was  his  usual  residence,  and  he  had  designed  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  Not  contented  with 
these  two  sieges  at  once,  Lucullus  sent  a, detachment  of  his 
army  to  form  that  of  Themiscyra,  upon  the  river  Thermodon, 
which  place  was  not  less  considerable  than  the  two  others. 

The  ofiicers  of  Lucullus's  army  complained,  that  their  ge- 
neral amused  himself  too  long  in  sieges  which  were  not  worth 
his  trouble,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  gave  Mithridates 
opportunity  to  augment  his  army  and  gather  strength.  To 
which  he  answered  in  his  justification  :  *  That  is  directly  what 
I  want ;  I  act  designedly  thus,  that  our  enemy  may  take  new 
courage,  and  assemble  so  numerous  an  army,  as  may  embolden 
him  to  wait  for  us  in  the  field,  and  fly  no  longer  before  us. 
Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  behind  him  immense  wilder- 
nesses, and  infinite  deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  either  to  pursue  or  come  up  with  him  ?  Armenia  is  but  a 
few  days'  march  from  these  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keeps 
his  court,  that  king  of  kings,  whose  power  is  so  great  that  he 

*  Seven-pence. 
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subdues  the  P^rthians,  transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into 
the  heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  exterminated  the  kings  descended  from  Seleucus, 
and  carried  their  wives  and  daughters  into  captivity.  This 
powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates.  Do 
you  think,  when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  suppliant,  that 
he  will  abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us  P  Hence, 
in  hastening  to  drive  away  Mithridates,  we  shall  be  in  great 
danger  of  drawing  Tigranes  upon  our  hands,  who  has  long 
sought  pretexts  for  declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never 
find  one  more  specious,  legitimate,  and  honourable,  than  that 
of  assisting  his  father-in4aw,  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  ^hy,  therefore,  should  we  serve  Mithridates 
against  ourselves;  or  show  him  to  whom  he  should  have 
recourse  for  the  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by 
pushing  him,  against  his  will«  and  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he 
looks  upon  such  a  step  as  unworthy  his  valour  and  greatness, 
into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Tigranes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take  courage  and  strengthen 
himself  with  his  own  forces,  to  have  only  upon  our  hands  the 
troops  of  Colchis,  the  Tibarenians,  and  Cappadocians,  whom 
we  have  so  often  defeated  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have 
the  additional  force  of  the  Armenians  and  Medea  to  contend 
with?' 

Whilst  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  men- 
tioned, Mithridates,  who  had  already  formed  a  new     a.  m. 
army,  took  the  field  very  early  in  the  spring.    Lucul-    Ant^'c. 
lus  left  the  command  of  the  sieges  of  Amisus  and       '^^' 
Eupatoria  to  Murena,  the  son  of  him  whom  we  have  spoken 
of  before,  whom  Cicero  represents  in  a  very  favourable  light 
*  '  He  went  into  Asia,  a  province  abotinding  with  riches  and 
pleasures,  where  he  left  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice 
or  luxury.     He  behaved  in  such  a  manner  in  this  important 
war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions  without  the  general,  the 
general  none  without  him.'     Lucullus  marched  against  Mith- 
ridates, who  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Cabirae.     The  latter 

*  Asiam  istam  refertam  et  eandem  delicatam,  sic  obi  it,  ut  in  e&  neqae  a^aritMB, 
neque  luxuria  vestieium  reliquerit  Maximo  in  bello  sic  est  versateis,  ut  hie  multas 
res  et  magnas  sine  unperetore  gesserit,  nullam  sine  hoc  imperator.      Cic.  pro  Mm- 
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had  the  advantage  in  two  actions,  bat  was  entirely  defeated  in 
the  third,  and  obliged  to  fly,  without  either  servant  or  equerry 
to  attend  him,  or  a  single  horse  of  his  stable.  It  was  not  till 
after  some  time,  that  one  of  his  eunuchs,  seeing  him  on  foot  in 
the  midst  of  the  flying  crowd,  got  off  his  horse  and  gave  it 
him.  The  Romans  were  so  near  him,  that  they  almost  had 
him  in  their  hands ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  themselves 
that  they  did  not  take  him.  The  avarice  alone  of  the  soldiers 
lost  them  a  prey  which  they  had  pursued  so  long,  through  so 
many  toils,  dangers,  and  battles,  and  deprived  LucuUus  of  the 
sole  reward  of  all  his  victories.  Mithridates,  says  *  Cicero, 
artfully  imitated  the  manner  in  which  Medea,  in  the  same 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  formeriy  escaped  the  pursuit  of  her  father. 
That  princess  is  said  to  have  cut  in  pieces  the  body  of  Absyrtus, 
her  brother,  and  to  have  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  places 
through  which  her  father  pursued  her ;  in  order  that  his  care 
in  taking  up  those  dispersed  members,  and  the  grief  so  sad  a 
spectacle  would  give  him,  might  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  pursuit. 
Mithridates  in  like  manner,  as  he  fled,  left  upon  the  way  a 
great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  effects,  which  had 
either  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  or  had  been 
amassed  by  himself  in  preceding  wars ;  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
employed  themselves  in  gathering  those  treasures,  the  king 
escaped  their  hands.  So  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped 
in  his  pursuit  by  sorrow,  but  the  Romans  by  joy. 

After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  LucuUus  took  the  city  of 
Cabirse,  with  several  other  places  and  castles,  in  which  he 
found  great  riches.  He  found  also  the  prisons  full  of  Greeks, 
and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were  confined  in 
them.  As  those  unhappy  persons  had  long  given  themselves 
over  for  dead,  the  liberty  they  received  from  LucuUus  seemed 
less  a  deliverance  than  a  new  life  to  them.     In  one  of  these 


*  Ex  8U0  regno  nc  Mithridates  profugit,  ot  ex  eodem  Ponto  Bfedea  ilia  qaoodam 
prolugisae  dicicur:  quam  pnedicant,  in  fugft,  fratris  sui  membra  in  lis  locis,  quH  He 
parens  persequeretur,  diasipaviase,  ut  eorum  coUectio  dispersa,  moerorque  patrins, 
celeritatem  perseauendi  retardaret  Sic  llithridatet  fugiens  maximam  yim  auri 
atque  argenti,  pulclierrimanimque  rerum  omnium,  qnas  et  A  majoribas  acceperat,  et 
ipse  belle  Huperiora  ex  totA  Asi^  direptas  iu  inom  regnum  oongesserat  in  Peuto, 
omnem  reliquit  Hnc  dum  nostri  coUigimt  omnia  diiigentiQi,  rex  ipse  e  manibua 
effugit.  Itm  ilium  in  penecuiendi  studio  mceror,  hos  Ictitia  retardavit  Cic.  de  kg. 
Mami,  n.  22. 
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castles,  a  sister  of  the  king's,  named  Nyssa,  was  also  taken, 
which  was  to  her  a  great  instance  of  good  fortune.  For  the 
other  sisters  of  that  prince,  with  his  wives,  who  had  been  sent 
further  from  the  danger,  and  who  believed  themselves  in  safety 
and  repose,  all  died  miserably,  Mithridates  on  his  flight  having 
sent  them  orders  to  die  by  Bacchidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira, 
both  unmarried,  and  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  two  of  his 
wives,  Berenice  and  Monima,  both  of  Ionia»  All  Greece 
spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  they  admired  more  for  her 
prudence  than  her  beauty,  though  exquisite.  The  king  having 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  had  forgotten  nothing  that 
might  incline  her  to  favour  his  passion :  he  sent  her  at  once 
fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold  She  was  always  averse  to 
him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of 
wife  and  queen,  and  sent  her  the  royal  tiara,  or  diadem,  an 
essential  ceremony  in  the  marriage  of  the  kings  of  those  na- 
tions. Nor  did  she  then  comply  without  extreme  regret,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  family,  who  were  dazzled 
with  the  splendour  of  a  crown  and  the  power  of  Mithridates, 
who  was  at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 
From  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  that  unfortunate  princess  had  passed  her  life  in 
continual  sadness  and  affliction,  lamenting  her  fatal  beauty, 
which  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  master,  and 
instead  of  procuring  her  an  honourable  abode  and  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  society,  had  confined  her  in  a  close  prison, 
under  a  guard  of  barbarians;  where,  far  removed  fi*om  the 
delightful  regions  of  Greece,  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  dream  of 
the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered,  and  had 
really  lost  that  solid  and  essential  good  she  possessed  in  her 
own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  had  signified  to  the  princesses 
the  order  of  Mithridates,  which  favoured  them  no  further  than 
to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  choose  the  kind  of  death  they 
should  think  most  gentle  and  immediate,  Monima,  taking  the 
diadem  from  her  head,  tied  it  round  her  neck,  and  hung  her- 
self up  by  it.  But  that  wreath  not  being  strong  enough,  and 
breaking,  she  cried  out,  '  Ah,  fatal  trifle,  you  might  at  least  do 

VOL.  VI.  2  D 
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me  this  mournful  office  !'     Then,  throwing  it  away  with  indig- 
nation, she  presented  her  throat  to  Bacchidas. 

As  For  Berenice,  she  took  a  cup  of  poison  ;  and  as  she  was 
going  to  drink  it,  her  mother,  who  was  present,  desired  to 
share  it  with  her.  They  accordingly  drank  both  together. 
The  half  of  that  poison  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  mother,  worn 
out  and  feeble  with  age  ;  but  was  not  enough  to  surmount  the 
strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess  struggled  long 
with  death  in  the  most  violent  agonies^  till  Bacchidas,  tired 
with  waiting  the  effects  of  the  poison,  ordered  her  to  be 
strangled. 

Of  the  two  sisters,  Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison, 
venting  a  thousand  reproaches  and  imprecations  against  Mith- 
ridates.  Statira,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleased  with  her  brother, 
and  thanked  him,  for  that,  being  in  so  great  danger  for  his  own 
person,  he  had  not  forgotten  them,  and  had  taken  care  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  dying  free,  and  of  withdrawing 
from  the  indignities  their  enemies  might  else  have  made  them 
suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  Lucullus,  who  was.  of  a 
gentle  and  humane  disposition.  He  continued  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates ;  but,  having  received  advice  that  be 
was  four  days*  journey  before  him,  and  had  taken  the  road  to 
Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  he  returned 
directly ;  and,  after  having  subjected  some  of  the  nations,  and 
taken  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  sent  Appius  Clo- 
dius  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  returned  against  Amisus,  which  place  w&s  not  yet 

A  II,  taken.  Callimachus,  who  commanded  in  it,  and  was 
aii?j!c.  ^^^  ™^^^  ^^^^  engineer  of  his  times,  had  alone  pro- 
^^'  longed  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship 
that  waited  for  him.  Lucullus  did  his  utmost  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  but  in  vain ;  and,  to  increase  his  concern,  saw  himself 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers, 
from  whom  the  place  had  as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  flames 
themselves.  His  troops  were  insatiable  for  booty,  and  he  not 
capable  of  restraining  them.  A  shower  of  rain  which  then 
happened  to  fall,  preserved  a  great  number  of  buildings ;  and 
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Lucallus,  before  his  departure,  caused  those  which  had  been 
bun>t  to  be  rebuilt.  This  city  was  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Athenians.  Such  of  the  Athenians,  during  Aristion's  being 
master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly  from  his  tyranny,  had  retired 
thither,  and  enjoyed  there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with 
the  natives. 

LucuUus,  when  he  left  Amisus,  directed  his  march  towards 
the  cities  of  Asia,  whom  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers 
and  tax-gatherers  held  under  the  most  dreadful  oppression : 
insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the  paintings 
and  statues  consecrated  to  the  gods.  And,  when  these  would 
not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and  interest  of  their  arrears, 
they  were  given  up  without  mercy  to  their  creditors,  and  often 
exposed  to  such  barbarous  tortures,  that  slavery,  in  comparison 
with  their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress  and  tranquillity 
to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine  of 
twenty  thousand  *  talents  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it. 
They  had  already  paid  the  sum  twice  over :  but  those  insatia« 
ble  usurers,  by  heaping  interest  upon  interest,  had  run  it  up 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  f  talents  ;  so  that  they  still 
owed  triple  the  sums  they  had  already  paid. 

Tacitus  'I  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  evils  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  most  fre 
quent  cause  of  sedition ;  but  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  it 
was  carried  to  an  excess  not  easy  to  be  credited. 

The  interest  of  money  amongst  the  Romans  was  paid  every 
month^  and  was  one  per  cent.,  hence  it  was  called  usura  cente^ 
sima^  or  unciarium  faenus ;  because  in  reckoning  the  twelve 
months,  twelve  per  cent,  was  paid :  Uncia  is  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  whole. 

*  The  §  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  raising  interest 
to  above  twelve  per  cent  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two 
tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the  396th  year  of  Rome. 

«  Tacit  j4nma,  1.  vi.  c.  16.     Liv  I.  vii  n.  16. 

•  About  three  miUioiis  sterling.  t  About  eighteen  millions  sterling. 

I  Saae  vetua  urbi  foenebre  malum  et  seditionum  discordiarumque  crebemma  canna. 
Tacit  JmuU.  \.  vi.  c.  16. 

^  Ncquis  unciario  fopnore  ampHus  exerceto. 

2  u  'i 
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^  Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that  sum,  io 
the  406th  year  of  Rome,  semiunciariun  famuM. 

'  At  length,  in  the  411th  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was 
prohibited  by  decree :  Nefcenerari  liceret 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.  *  Avarice  was  always 
too  strong  for  the  laws :  and  whatever  regulations  were  made 
to  suppress  it,  either  in  the  time  of  the  republic  or  under  the 
emperors,  it  always  found  means  to  elude  them.  Nor  has  it 
paid  more  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  has  nevei 
entered  into  any  composition  on  this  point,  and  severely  con- 
demns all  usury,  even  the  most  moderate ;  because,  God  having 
forbidden  any,  she  never  believed  she  had  a  right  to  permit  it 
in  the  least.  It  is  remarkable,  that  usury  has  always  occa- 
sioned the  ruin  of  the  states  where  it  has  been  tolerated  ;  and 
it  was  this  disorder  which  contributed  very  much  to  subvert 
the  xx)nstitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  greatest  calamities  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

LucuUus,  at  this  time,  exerted  himself  in  procuring  for  the 
provinces  of  Asia  some  relaxation  ;  which  he  could  only  effect 
by  putting  a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers 
and  tax-gatherers.  The  latter,  finding  themselves  deprived  by 
LucuUus  of  the  immense  gain  they  made,  raised  a  great  outcry, 
as  if  they  had  been  excessively  injured ;  and  by  the  force  of 
money  animated  many  orators  against  him ;  particularly  con- 
fiding in  having  most  of  those,  who  governed  the  republic,  in 
their  debt,  which  gave  them  a  very  extensive  and  almost 
unbounded  influence.  But  LucuUus  despised  their  clamours 
with  a  constancy  the  more  admirable  from  its  being  very 
uncommon. 

SbCT.  in.     LUCULLUS  CAUSES  WaR  TO   BB.  DECLARED  WITH 
A.M.        TlGRANES,     AND     MARCHES     AGAINST     HIM.       VaNITY 

aS^.'c   ^^^  RIDICULOUS  Self-sufficiency  of  that  Prince. 

7®-        He  loses  a  great  Battle.      Lucullus  takes  Ti- 

granocerta,  the  Capital  of  Ajeimenia.    Hb  gains  a  second 

Victory  over  the  joint  Forces  of  Tigranbs  and  Mith- 

*  Liv.  1.  \\\.  n.  27.  Ibid.  n.  42. 

*  Multis  plebiscitis  obviam  ilum  fraudtbus :  qu»  toties  repressaB  miras  per  artcs 
nimom  oriebantur.    Tacit.  Amnal.  I.  vi.  c.  I(i. 
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RiDATEs.  Mutiny  and  Revolt  in  the  Army  of  Lucul- 
LU8. — "f  Tigranes,  to  whom  Lucallus  had  sent  an  ambassador, 
•iiough  of  no  great  power  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 
enlarge  it  so  much  by  a  series  of  successes,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples,  that  he  was  commonly  sumamed  king 
of  king9.  After  having  overthrown  and  almost  ruined  the 
family  of  the  kings,  successors  of  the  great  Seleucus;  after 
having  very  often  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Parthians,  trans- 
ported whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  conquered  alt 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  called 
Scenites ;  he  reigned  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  the 
princes  of  Asia.  The  people  paid  him  honours  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  East,  even  to  adoration.  His  pride  was  inflamed 
and  supported  by  the  immense  riches  he  possessed,  by  the 
excessive  and  continual  praises  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  a  pros- 
perity that  had  never  known  any  interruption. 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince, 
who  appeared  with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order 
to  give  the  ambassador  a  higher  idea  of  the  royal  dignity ;  who, 
on  his  side,  uniting  the  haughtiness  of  his  natural  disposition 
with  that  which  particularly  characterised  his  republic,  perfectly 
supported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  ambassador. 

After  having  explained,  in  a  few  words,  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint which  the  Romans  had  against  Mithridates,  and  that 
princess  breach  of  faith  in  breaking  the  peace,  without  so  much 
as  attempting  to  give  any  reason  or  colour  for  it,  he  told 
Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  his  being  delivered  up  to 
him,  as  due  by  every  sort  of  title  to  Lucullus's  triumph ;  that 
he  did  not  believe,  as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  had 
been  till  then,  that  he  would  make  any  difficulty  in  giving  up 
Mithridates ;  and  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  instructed 
to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who 
knew  no  other  law  nor  rule  than  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
was  extremely  offended  at  this  Roman  freedom.  But  he  was 
much  more  so  with  LucuUus's  letter,  when  it  was  delivered  to 
him.  The  title  of  king  only,  which  it  gave  him,  did  not  satisfy 
him.     He  had  assumed  that  of  ki'ng  of  kings,  of  which  he  was 

»  Plut.  m  LMcui.  p.  504—5 1 2.    Memm.  c.  48—57.   Appian.  in  Mithrid.  p.  228—282. 
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very  fond,  and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far,  as 
Co  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned  heads.  He  never 
appeared  in  public  without  having  four  kings  attending  him ; 
two  on  foot  on  each  side  of  his  horse,  when  he  went  abroad : 
at  table,  in  his  chamber ;  in  short,  every  where,  he  had  always 
some  of  them  to  do  the  lowest  offices  for  him ;  but  especially 
when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.  For,  at  that  time,  to 
give  strangers  a  greater  idea  of  his  glory  and  power,  he  made 
them  all  stand  in  two  ranks,  on  each  side  of  his  throne,  where 
they  appeared  in  the  habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A 
pride  so  full  of  absurdity  offends  all  the  world.  One  more 
refined  shocks  less,  though  much  the  same  at  bottom. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  prince  of  this  character  should 
bear  witJi  impatience  the  manner  in  which  Clodius  spoke  to 
him.  It  was  the  first  free  and  sincere  speech  he  had  heard 
during  the  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  governed  his  subjects, 
or  rather  tyrannized  over  them  with  excessive  insolence.  He 
answered,  that  Mithridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  his 
wife ;  that  the  union  between  them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature 
to  admit  his  delivering  him  up  for  the  triumph  of  Lucullus ; 
and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  enough  to  make  war 
against  him,  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself,  and  to  make  them 
repent  it.  To  express  his  resentment,  he  directed  his  answei 
only  to  Lucullus,  without  adding  the  usual  title  of  Imperator, 
or  any  other  commonly  given  to  the  Roman  generals. 

Lucullus,  when  Clodius  reported  the  result  of  his  commission, 
and  that  war  had  been  declared  against  Tigranes,  returned 
with  the  utmost  diligence  into  Pontus  to  begin  it.  The  enter- 
prise seemed  rash,  and  the  terrible  power  of  the  king  astonished 
all  those  who  relied  less  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the 
conduct  of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  soldiers. 
After  having  made  himself  master  of  Sinope,  he  g^^ve  that 
place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisus,  and  made  them  both 
free  and  independent  cities.  *  Cotta  did  not  treat  Heraclsea, 
which  he  took  after  a  long  siege  by  treachery,  in  the  same 
manner.  He  enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils,  treated  the 
inhabitanto  with  excessive  cruelty,  and  burnt  almost  the  whole 
city.     On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  at  first  well  received  by 

■  Memm.  c.  51 — 61 
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the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Ponticus,  upon 
account  of  taking  that  place.  But,  soon  after,  when  the  Hera- 
cleans  had  laid  their  complaints  before  the  senate,  and  repre- 
sented, in  a  manner  capable  of  moving  the  hardest  hearts,  the 
miseries  Cotta's  avarice  and  cnielty  had  made  them  suffer,  the 
senate  contented  themselves  with  depriving  him  of  the  lahis 
clavtis,  which  was  the  robe  worn  by  the  senators,  a  punishment 
in  no  wise  proportioned  to  the  flagrant  excesses  proved  upon 
him. 

Lucullus  left  Somatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus,  with 
six  thousand  men,  and  marched  with  the  rest,  which  amounted 
only  to  twelve  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  through 
Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that  river  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  afterwards  the  Tigris,  and  came  before 
Tigranocerta,  which  was  at  some  small  distance,  to  attack 
Tigranes  in  his  capital,  where  he  had  lately  arrived  from 
Syria.  Nobody  dared  speak  to  that  prince  of  Lucullus  and 
his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  who  brought 
him  the  first  news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so 
important  a  service.  He  listened  to  nothing  but  the  discourses 
of  flatterers,  who  told  him  Lucullus  must  be  a  great  captain  if 
he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus,  and  did  not  betake 
himself  to  flight  and  abandon  Asia,  when  he  should  see  the 
many  thousands  of  which  his  army  was  composed.  So 
true  it  is^  says  Plutarch,  that  as  all  constitutions  are  not  capa- 
ble of  bearing  much  wine,  all  minds  are  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  great  prosperity  without  loss  of  reason  and  infatuation. 

Tigranes,  at  first,  had  not  deigned  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak 
to  Mithridates,  though  his  father-in-law,  but  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  contempt  and  arrogance,  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
and  placed  a  guard  over  him  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  in  marshy 
unwholesome  places.     But  after  Clodius's  embassy,     ^  |^^ 
he  had  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court  with  all    ^JfJ;  c. 
possible  honours  and  marks  of  respect.     In  a  private       ^' 
conversation  which  they  had  together  without  witnesses,  they 
cured  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  their  friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all  the  blame. 

In  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorus, 
of  the  city  of  Scepsis,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so 
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much  influence  with  Mithridates,  that  he  was  called  the  king's 
father.  That  prince  had  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans.  AVhen  he  had  explained 
the  occasion  of  his  journey,  Tigranes  asked  him :  '  And  you, 
Metrodorus,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  with  respect  to 
your  master's  demands  ?'  Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  out 
of  an  excess  of  ill-timed  sincerity,  '  As  an  ambassador,  I  advise 
you  to  do  what  Mithridates  demands  of  you ;  but  as  your 
counsel,  not  to  do  it.'  This  was  a  criminal  prevarication,  and 
a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him  his  life,  when  Mithridates  had 
been  apprized  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  was  continually  advancing  against  that  prince,  and 
was  already  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his 
either  knowing  or  believing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  so  much 
was  he  blinded  by  his  presumption.  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of 
his  favourites,  ventured  to  carry  him  that  news.  The  reward 
he  had  for  it  was  to  be  charged  with  a  commission,  to  go  imme- 
diately with  some  troops  and  bring  Lucullus  prisoner ;  as  if 
the  matter  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of  the  king's  subjects. 
The  favourite,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  given  him, 
lost  their  lives,  in  endeavouring  to  execute  that  dangerous 
commission. 

This  ill  success  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him 
recover  from  his  infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  sent 
back  into  Pontus  with  ten  thousand  horse,  to  raise  troops 
there,  and  to  return  and  join  Tigranes,  in  case  Lucullus  entered 
Armenia.  For  himself,  he  had  chosen  to  continue  at  Tigrano- 
certa,  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  raising  troops 
throughout  his  whole  dominions.  After  this  check,  he  began 
to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  retired  to  mount 
Taurus,  and  gave  orders  to  all  his  troops  to  repair  thither 
to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his 
quarters  around  the  place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it  This 
city  was  Aill  of  all  sorts  of  riches ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  orders 
and  conditions  having  emulated  each  other  in  coutribudug 
to  its  embellishment  and  magnificence,  in  order  to  make 
their  court  to  the  king :  for  this  reason  Lucullus  pressed  the 
siege  with   the  utmost  vigour ;  believing  that  Tigranes  would 
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never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would  come  on  in  a 
transport  of  fury  to  offer  him  battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjecture.  Mith- 
ridates  sent  every  day  couriers  to  Tigranes,  and  wrote  him 
letters  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  advise  him  not  to  hazard  a 
battle,  and  to  make  use  of  his  cavalry  alone  in  cutting  off 
Lucullus's  provisions.  Taxiles  himself  was  sent  by  him  with 
the  same  instructions ;  who,  staying  with  him  in  his  camp, 
earnestly  entreated  him,  every  day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman 
armies,  as  they  were  excellently  disciplined,  veteran  soldiers, 
and  almost  invincible. 

At  first  he  hearkened  to  this  advice  with  patience  enough. 
But  when  all  his  troops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent nations,  were  assembled,  not  only  the  king's  feasts,  but  his 
councils  resounded  with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of 
insolence,  pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in 
danger  of  being  killed*  for  having  ventured  to  oppose  the 
advice  of  those  who  were  for  a  battle ;  and  Mithrtdates  himself 
was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it,  only  out  of  envy  to  deprive 
his  son-in-law  of  the  glory  of  so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest 
Mithridates  should  arrive,  and  share  with  him  in  the  honour 
of  the  victory.  He  therefore  marched  with  all  his  forces, 
telling  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  sorry  on  one  account,  and 
that  was,  his  having  to  engage  with  LucuUos  alone,  and  not 
with  all  ^he  Roman  generals  together.  He  measured  his  hopes 
of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops.  He  had  twenty  thou- 
sand archers  or  slingers,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  seventeen 
thousand  of  which  were  heavy-armed  cavalry,  a  hundred  and 
fiily  thousand  foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions, 
besides  pioneers  to  clear  the  roads,  build  bridges,  clear  and 
turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other  labourers  of  the  same 
description  necessary  in  armies,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five 
thousand,  who  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array  behind  the  com- 
batants, made  the  army  appear  still  more  numerous,  and  aug- 
mented its  force  and  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops 
appeared  together  in  the  plains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army 
was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  most  daring  enemy. 
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LucuUuSy  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.  He  left  Murena 
with  six  thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  test  of 
his  in&ntry,  consisting  of  twenty-foar  cohorts,  which  together 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  all 
his  horse,  and  about  a  thousand  archers  or  slingers,  marched 
against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  in  the  plain,  with  a  large  river 
in  his  front 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  supplied  his 
flatterers  with  matters  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly  jested  upon 
them  .  others,  by  way  of  diversion,  drew  lots  for  their  spoils ; 
and  of  all  Tigranes's  generals,  and  all  the  kings  in  his  army, 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to  intrust  that  affair 
to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with  being  only  a  spectator 
of  the  action.  Tigranes  himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  and  a 
delicate  rallier,  used  an  expression,  which  has  been  much  ad- 
mired :  '  If  they  come  as  ambassadors,  they  are  a  great  many ; 
but  if  as  enemies,  very  few.'  Thus  the  first  day  passed  in 
jesting  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Lucullus  made  his  army 
march  out  of  their  intrenchments.  That  of  the  barbarians 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  east,  and  the 
river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  turned  off  short  to  the 
left  towards  the  west,  where  it  was  easily  Ibrdable.  Lucullus, 
in  order  to  lead  his  army  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the  left, 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  hastening  his  march. 
Tigranes,  who  saw  him,  believed  he  fled;  and  calling  for 
Taxiles,  told  him,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh — '  Do  you  see 
those  invincible  Roman  legions  ?  You  see  they  can  run  away.' 
Taxiles  replied ;  '  I  heartily  wish  your  majesty's  good  fortune 
may  this  day  work  a  miracle  in  your  favour ;  but  the  arms  and 
motions  of  those  legions  do  not  indicate  people  running  away.' 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  eagle  of  the  first 
legion  move  on  a  sudden  to  the  rig^t  about,  by  the  command 
of  Lucullus,  followed  by  all  the  cohorts,  in  order  to  pass  the 
river.  Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty,  like  one  that 
had  been  long  drunk,  cried  out  two  or  three  times,  *  How  1 
are  those  people  coming  to  us  ?*  They  came  on  so  &st,  that 
his  numerous  troops  did  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in 
battle  without  much  disorder  and  confusion.     Tigranes  placed 
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himself  in  the  centre ;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  king  of  the 
Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  heavy-anne<l  horse  covered  the  front  of 
the  right  wing. 

As  LucuUns  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his 
general  officers  advised  him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day, 
because  it  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  days  which  the  Romans 
called  black  days.  For  it  was  the  same  upon  which  the  army 
of  *  Cepio  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  with  the  Cimbri, 
Lucullus  made  them  this  answer,  which  afterwards  became  so 
famous :  '  And  I,  for  my  part,  will  make  this  a  happy  day  for 
the  Romans.' 

It  was  the  sixth  day  of  October,  (the  day  before  the  nones 
of  October,) 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be 
discouraged,  he  passed  the  river,  and  marched  foremost  against 
the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with  a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the 
form  of  scales,  which  glittered  surprisingly,  under  which  was 
his  coat  of  arms,  bordered  all  round  with  fringe.  He  bran- 
dished his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his  troops, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  close  immediately  with  an  enemy  who 
were  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows  - 
and  to  deprive  them,  by  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  of  the  space  required  for  the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon  whom  the 
enemy  very  much  relied,  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  flat  and  level,  and  the  declivity 
of  not  above  five  hundred  paces,  neither  much  broken,  nor 
very  difficult,  he  saw  at  first  glance  what  use  was  to  be  made 
of  it.  He  commanded  his  Thracian  and  Galatian  horse  to 
charge  that  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  flank,  with  orders 
only  to  turn  aside  dieir  lances  with  their  swords.  For  the 
principal,  or  rather  whole  force  of  those  heavy-armed  horse 
consisted  in  their  lances,  and  when  they  had  not  room  to  use 
these,  they  could  do  nothing  either  against  the  enemy  or  for 
themselves ;  their  arms  being  so  heavy,  stiff,  and  cumbersome, 
that  they  could  not  turn  themselves,  and  were  almost  immovable. 

♦  The  Greek  text  says,  *  The  army  of  Scipio,'  which  Monsieur  de  Thou  ju«lly 
corrected  in  the  ntargin  of  his  Ilutarrh,  *  The  wmy  of  Cepio.' 
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Whilst  his  cavalry  marched  to  execute  his  orders,  he  took 
two  cohorts  of  foot,  and  went  to  gain  the  eminence.  The 
infantry  followed  courageously,  excited  by  the  exanple  of  their 
general,  whom  they  saw  marching  foremost  on  foot,  and  ascend- 
ing the  hill.  When  he  was  at  the  top,  he  showed  himself  from 
the  highest  part  of  it,  and  seeing  from  thence  the  whole  order 
of  the  enemy's  battle,  he  cried  out,  '  The  victory  is  ours,  fellow- 
soldiers,  the  victory  is  ours  1'  At  the  same  time,  with  his  two 
cohorts,  he  advanced  against  that  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and 
ordered  his  men  not  to  make  use  of  their  pikes,  but  close  with 
the  troopers  sword  in  hand,  and  strike  upon  their  legs  and 
thighs,  which  were  the  only  unarmed  parts  about  them.  But 
his  soldiers  had  not  so  much  trouble  with  them.  That  cavalry 
did  not  stay  their  coming  on,  but  sharaefully  took  to  flight; 
and  howling  as  they  fled,  fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldy  horses 
upon  the  ranks  of  their  foot,  without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  so 
much  as  making  a  single  thrust  with  their  lances.  The  slaugh- 
ter did  not  begin  until  they  began  to  fly,  or  rather  to  endeavour 
to  fly ;  for  they  could  not  do  so,  being  prevented  by  their  own 
battalions,  whose  ranks  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could 
not  break  their  way  through  them.  Tigranes,  that  king  so 
pompous  and  brave  in  \>ords,  had  taken  to  flight  from  the 
beginning  with  a  few  followers ;  and  seeing  his  son  the  compa- 
nion of  his  fortune,  he  took  oS*  his  diadem,  weeping ;  and, 
giving  it  him,  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
by  another  route.  That  young  prince  was  afraid  to  put  the 
diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
ornament  at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the  bands  of  one  of 
the  most  faithful  of  his  servants,  who  was  taken  a  moment 
afler,  and  carried  to  LucuUus. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  foot  perished,  and  that  very  few  of  their  horse 
escaped  :  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  only  five  were  killed,  and 
a  hundred  wounded.  They  had  never  engaged  in  a  pitched 
battle  so  great  a  number  of  enemies  with  so  few  troops ;  for  the 
victors  did  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  oF  the  vanquished. 
The  greatest  and  most  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  seen 
most  wars  and  battles,  gave  LucuUus  particular  praises  for 
having  defeated  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  in 
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the  world,  by  two  entirely  different  methods,  delay  and  expedi- 
tion. For,  by  protraction  and  spinning  out  the  war,  he  ex- 
hausted Mithridates  when  he  was  strongest  and  most  formidable ; 
and  ruined  Tigranes  by  making  haste,  and  not  giving  him  time 
to  look  about  him.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  few  captains 
have  known  how,  like  him,  to  make  slowness  active,  and  haste 
sure. 

It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridates  from 
being  present  in  the  battle.  He  imagined  that  Lucullus  would 
use  the  same  precaution  and  protraction  against  Tigranes  as  he 
had  done  against  himself;  so  that  he  marched  but  slowly  and 
by  small  days'  journeys  to  join  Tigranes.  But  having  met 
some  Armenians  upon  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  terror 
and  consternation,  he  suspected  what  had  happened  ;  and  after- 
wards meeting  a  much  greater  number  of  fugitives  naked  and 
wounded,  was  fully  informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search 
of  Tigranes.  He  found  him,  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  Far  from  returning 
his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  insulting  him  in  his  misfortunes, 
as  Tigranes  had  done  to  him,  he  quitted  his  horse,  lamented 
their  common  disgrace,  gave  him  the  guard  which  attended, 
and  the  officers  who  served  him,  consoled,  encouraged  him, 
and  revived  his  hopes  ;  so  that  Mithridates,  upon  this  occasion, 
showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  together 
engaged  in  raising  new  troops  on  all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  in  Tigranocerta ; 
the  Greeks  having  mutinied  against  the  barbarians,  and  being 
determined  at  all  events  to  deliver  the  city  to  Lucullus.  That 
sedition  was  at  the  highest  when  he  arrived  there.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be  given,  took 
the  city ;  and  after  having  seized  all  the  king's  treasures,  aban- 
doned it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  who,  beside  other 
riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  talents  of  coined  silver  (about 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling).  Besides 
this  plunder,  he  gave  each  soldier  eight  hundred  drachmas,* 
which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had  taken,  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  inordinate  avidity. 

*  About  twenty  ponndi. 
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*  As  this  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies  which  had  been 
carried  away  by  force  from  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  other 
places,  Lucuilus  permitted  them  all  to  return  into  their  native 
countries.  They  received  that  permission  with  extreme  joy» 
and  quitted  it  in  so  great  numbers,  that  from  .one  of  the  great- 
est cities  in  the  worlds  Tigranocerta  became  in  an  instant 
almost  a  desert. 

^  If  Lucuilus  had  pursued  Tigranes  after  his  victory,  without 
giving  him  time  to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  have 
taken  or  driven  him  out  of  the  country,  and  the  war  would 
have  been  at  an  end.  His  having  failed  to  do  so  was  very  ill 
taken  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  he  was  accused,  not 
of  negligence,  but  of  having  intended  by  such  conduct  to  make 
himself  necessary,  and  to  retain  the  command  longer  in  his 
own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  prejudiced  the 
generality  against  him,  and  induced  them  to  think  of  giving 
him  a  successor,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigranes,  several 
nations  came  to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received 
also  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded 
the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Lucuilus  received  this 
proposal  favourably,  and  sent  also  ambassadors  to  him,  who, 
being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered  that  the  king, 
uncertain  which  side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans 
and  Tigranes,  and  had  secretly  demanded  Mesopotamia  of  the 
latter,  as  the  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lucuilus,  in- 
formed of  this  secret  intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  the 
Parthians ;  flattered  with  the  grateful  thought,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  entirely  reduced, 
in  one  expedition,  the  three  most  powerful  princes  under  the 
sun.  But  the  opposition  this  proposal  met  with  from  the 
troops  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the 
Parthians,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  inde- 
fatigable m  raising  new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Parthians, 

•  Strab.  1.  zl.  p.  632;  I  xii.  p.  539.  ^  Dion  Cassius,  1.  zxxv.  p.  1. 
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who  were  the  nearest,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  assist  them  in  the  present  extremity.  Mithridates 
wrote  a  letter  to  their  king,  which  Sallust  has  preserved,  and 
which  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  Fragments.  I  shall  insert  a 
part  of  it  in  this  place. 

Letter  of  MithridaJten  to  *  Amacen  King  of  the  Parthians. 
— *  All  those  f  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to 
enter  as  confederates  into  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider  whe- 
ther peace  be  at  their  own  option ;  and  next,  whether  what  is 
demanded  of  them  is  consistent  with  justice,  their  interest, 
safety,  and  glory.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, were  not  the  enemy  always  intent  upon  seizing  occa- 
sions of  war,  and  undeterred  by  any  crimes.  In  reducing  the 
Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  the  highest  reputation.  It 
may  seem  inconsistent  in  me  to  propose  to  you  either  an 
alliance  with  Tigranes,  or  that  you,  powerful  as  you  are,  should 
join  a  prince  in  my  unfortunate  condition.  But  I  dare  assert, 
that  those  two  motives,  your  resentment  against  Tigranes  upon 
account  of  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the  disadvantageous 
situation  of  my  afiairs,  if  you  judge  rightly,  far  from  opposing 
my  demand,  ought  to  support  it.  For  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he 
knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of  complaint,  he  will  accept 
without  difficulty,  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to 
impose  upon  him ;  and  for  me,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by 
having  deprived  me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me 
to  give  others  good  counsels,  and  which  is  much  to  be  desired 
by  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  even  from  my  own  misfortunes, 
supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  better  mea- 
sures than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  it  is 
with  all  the  nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  that  the 
Romans  are  at  war ;  and  two  motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful, 

*  Anaces  was  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  PkKhia. 

f  Omnes,  qui  secundis  rebus  snis  ad  belli  societatem  orantur,  consider  ire  debent, 
Kceatne  tum  pacem  agere :  dein  quod  qusritur,  satisne  pium,  tutum,  gloriosam,  an 
indecoram  sit.  Tibi  perpetuii  pace  frni  liceret  nisi  hostes  opportuni  et  scelestissimi. 
Egregia  fama,  si  Romanos  oppresseris,  futura  est.  Neque  petere  audeam  societatem, 
et  frustrik  mala  mea  cum  tui*  bonis  miscei  i  sperem.  Atqui  ea,  quae  te  morari  posse 
^identur,  ira  in  Tigranen  recentis  belli,  et  meae  res  parum  prospers,  si  vera  acsti)- 
mare  voles,  maxtme  hortabuntur.  llle  enim  obnoxius,  qualem  tu  voles  societatem 
accipiet:  mihi  fortnna,  myitis  rebus  erfptis,  usum  dedit  bene  suadendi,  et  quod 
florenlibus  optabiie  est,  ego  non  validissimus  pracbeo  exemplum,  quo  rectiiis  tua 
componas.  Namque  Romania  cum  nationibus,  populis,  regibus  cunctis,  una  et  ea 
vetus  causa  bellandi  est,  cupido  profunda  imperii  et  divitiarum. 
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put  their  arms  into  their  hands :  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
extending  their  conquests,  an<1  the  insatiable  thirst  oF  riches.' 
Mithridates  afterwards  enumerates  at  large  the  princes  and 
kings  whom  they  had  reduced  one  after  another,  and  often  by 
means  of  one  another.     He  repeats  also  his  first  successes 
against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.     He  goes  on  to 
this  effect ;  '  Examine  now,*  I  beg  you,  whether  when  we  are 
finally  ruined,  you  will  be  better  able  to  resist  the  Romans,  or 
can   believe,    that  they   will  confine  their  conquests  to  my 
country  ?     I  know  you  are  powerful  in  men,  in  arms,  and  in 
treasure :  it  is  for  that  reason  we  desire  to  strengthen  ourselves 
by  your  alliance ;  they,  to  grow  rich  by  your  spoils.     For  the 
rest,  it  is  the  intention  of  Tigranes  to  avoid  drawing  the  war 
into  his  own  country,  that  we  shall  go  with  all  my  troops, 
which  are  certainly  well  disciplined,  to  carry  our  arms  far  from 
home,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  person  in  their  own  country. 
We  cannot  therefore  either  conquer  or  be  conquered,  without 
your  being  in  danger.     Do  you  not  know  that  the  Romans, 
when  they  found  themselves  stopped  by  the  ocean  in  the  West, 
turned  their  arms  this  way  ?    That  to  look  back  to  their  foun- 
dation and  origin,  whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence; 
home,  wives,  lands,  and  dominions.     A  vile  herd  of  every  kind 
of  vaga1>onds,  without  country,  without  forefathers,  they  esta 
blished   themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race. 
Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  from  betraying 

•  Nunc  quaeso,  considera,  nobis  oppresiiis,  utrdm  firmiorem  te  ad  resistenduin,  an 
finem  belli  futurum  pates  ?  Scio  equtdem  tibi  magnas  opes  nronim,  annoraoi,  et 
auri  esse ;  et  ei  re  nobis  ad  societatem,  ab  illis  ad  pnedam  peteris.  Ceterum  con- 
silium est  Tigranisi  regno  integro,  meis  mllitibus  belli  prudentibu.<,  prociil  ab  domo, 
parvo  labore,  per  nostra  corpora  bellum  conficere:  qiuodo  neque  ?incere  aeque 
vinci  sine  periculo  tuo  possumus.  An  ignoras  Romanos,  poslquam  ad  occidentem 
pergentibus  finem  oceanus  fecit,  arma  hue  convertisseP  Neque  quicquam  a  prin- 
cipio  nisi  raptum  habere;  domum,  conjuges,  agros,  imperium  ?  Couvenas,  olim  sine 
patrift,  sine  parentibus,  peste  conditos  orhis  terranim :  quibus  non  humana  uUa  neque 
divioa  obstant,  quin  socios,  amicos,  procul  juxtique  sitos,  inopcs,  potentesque  tra- 
hant,  excidantque ;  omniaque  iion  serva,  et  mazime  regna,  hostifia  ducant.  Namque 
pauci  libertatem,  pars  magna  justos  dominos  Tolunt  Nos  auspecti  ramus  ssninli,  et 
m  tempore  vindices  affuturi.  Tu  yero,  cui  Seieucia  maxima  urbium,  regaumque 
Persidis  inditb  diritiis  est,  quid  ab  illls,  nisi  dolnm  in  presena,  et  postea  beUum 
expectas?  Romani  in  omnes  anna  habent,  acerrima  in  eos  quibua  spdia  maxima 
sunt  Audendo  et  fallendo,et  bella  ex  bellis  serendo,  magni  facti.  Per  hunc  moivm 
extioguent  omnia,  aat  Occident :  quod  difficile  non  est,  si  tu  Mesopolamift,  nos 
Armenia,  circumgredimur  exercitum  sine  frumento,  sine  auxiliis.  Portuna  autem 
nostris  vitiis  adhuc  incolumis.  Teque  ilia  fama  sequetur,  auxtlio  profecium  magnis 
negibus  latrones  gentium  ojipressisse.  Quod  uti  facias  moneo  hortorque,  neu  roalis 
pernicie  nostri  unum  imperium  prolatare,  quftra  societate  victor  6eri. 
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and  destroying  their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or 
neighbours,  the  weak  or  the  powerful.  They  reckon  as  enemies 
all  that  are  not  their  slaves ;  and  especially  whatever  bears 
the  name  of  king.  For  few  nations  affect  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent government;  the  generality  prefer  just  and  equitable 
masters.  They  suspect  us,  because  we  are  rivals  with  them 
for  dominion,  and  may  in  time  take  vengeance  for  their  oppres- 
sions«  But  for  you,  who  have  Seleucia,  the  greatest  of  cities, 
and  Persia,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  kingdoms,  what 
can  you  expect  from  them  but  deceit  at  present,  and  war 
hereafter  ?  The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations ;  but 
especially  with  those  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be 
expected.  They  are  become  great  by  boldly  enterprising, 
betraying,  and  by  making  one  war  bring  forth  another.  By 
this  means,  they  will  either  destroy  all  others,  or  be  destroyed 
themselves.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin  them,  if  you,  on 
the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround 
their  army,  which  will  be  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries. 
The  prosperity  of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by 
our  fault,  who  have  not  been  so  prudent  as  to  appreciate  the 
views  of  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite  ourselves  in  confe- 
deracy against  him.  It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to 
have  supported  two  great  kings,  and  to  have  conquered  and 
destroyed  those  robbers  of  the  world.  This  is  what  I  earnestly 
advise  and  exhort  you  to  do :  by  warning  you  to  choose  rather 
to  share  with  us,  by  a  salutary  alliance,  in  the  conquest  of  the 
common  enemy,  than  to  suffer  the  Roman  empire  to  extend 
itself  still  farther  by  our  ruin.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  letter  had  the  effect  upon 
Phraates,  which  Mithridates  might  have  hoped  from  it  So 
that  the  two  kings  contented  themselves  with  their  own  troops. 

^  One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble  a 
new  army  was  to  recall  Megadates  from  Syria,  who  had  go- 
verned it  fourteen  years  in  his  name :  to  him  he  sent  orders  to 
}oin  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that  country.  Syria  \  being 
thereby  entirely  ungarriaoned,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of 
AntiochuB  Eusebes,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful 

«  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  118,  119.  ««  Juslin,  l.«l.  c.  2. 
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heir  of  the  house  of  Seleiicus,  took  possession  of  some  part  of 
the  country,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  during  four  years. 
*  The  army  of  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed. 
A.  M.     I^  consisted  of  seventy  thousand  chosen  men,  whom 

Ant^.'  c.  Mithridates  had  trained  well  in  the  Roman  discipline. 
^-  It  was  about  midsummer  before  it  took  the  field. 
The  two  kings  took  particular  care,  in  all  the  movements  they 
made,  to  choose  an  advantageous  ground  for  their  camp,  and 
to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  LucuUus's  attacking  them  in  it ; 
nor  could  all  the  stratagems  he  used  engage  them  to  come  to 
a  battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually;  to  harass 
his  troops  on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them;  to 
intercept  his  convoys  and  oblige  him  to  quit  the  country  for 
want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all  the  arts 
be  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field,  employed  a 
new  plan,  which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata, 
the  capital  of  Armenia  before  the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta, 
his  wives  and  children  ;  and  there  he  had  deposited  almost  all 
his  treasures.  Lucullus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops, 
rightly  foreseeing  that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet,  when 
he  saw  the  danger  to  which  his  capital  was  exposed.  That 
prince  accordingly  decamped  immediately,  followed  Lucullus 
to  disconcert  his  design ;  and  by  four  great  marches  having 
got  before  him,  posted  himself  behind  the  river  Arsamia,* 
which  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  pass  in  his  way  to  Artaxata, 
and  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  The  Romans 
passed  the  river  without  being  prevented  by  the  presence  or 
efibrts  of  the  enemy:  a  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Romans  again  obtained  a  complete  victory.  There  were  three 
kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of  whom  Mithridates  behaved  the 
worst.  For  not  being. able  to  look  the  Roman  legions  in  the 
face,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled; 
which  threw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  consternation,  that  it 
entirely  lost  all  courage ;  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  loss  of  the  battle. 

'Lucullus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  his 
march  to  Artaxata,  which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end 

•  Plut.  i«  Lueui.  p.  513—515.  '  Dion  Ctssins,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  3—7. 

*  Or  Arsanim. 
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to  the  war.  But  as  that  city  was  still  several  days'  journey 
from  thence,  towards  the  north,  and  winter  was  approaching 
with  its  train  of  snows  and  storms,  the  soldiers,*  already 
fatigued  by  a  sufficiently  rough  campaign ,  refused  to  follow 
him  into  that  country,  wheie  the  cold  was  too  severe  for  them. 
He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  return- 
ing the  way  he  came. 

He  therefore  repassed  mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  he  took  the  city  Nisibis,  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself 
openly  in  the  army  of  Lucullus.     That  general's  severity,  and 
the  insolent  liberty  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  still  more  the 
malignant  practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  occasion  for  this 
revolt.     Clodius,  so  well  known  by  the  invectives  of  Cicero  his 
enemy,  is  hardly  better  treated  by  historians.     They  represent 
him  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  kind  of  vices,  and  infamous  for 
his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  commit 
incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus ;  to  these  he 
added  unbounded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning  in  the 
contrivance  of  seditions :  in  «  word,  he  was  one  of  those  dan- 
gerous persons,  bom  to  disturb  and  ruin  every  thing,  by  the 
unhappy  union  in  himself  of  the  most  wicked  inclinations  with 
the  talents  necessary  for  putting  them  in  execution.     He  gave 
a  proof  of  this  upon  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Discontented  with  Lucullus,  he  secretly  spread  reports  against 
him,  well  calculated  to  render  him  odious.     He  affected  to 
lament  extremely  the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into 
their  interests.     He  told  them  every  day,  that  they  were  very 
unfortunate,  in  being  obliged  to  serve  so  long  under  a  severe 
and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  without  lands  or 
rewards,   whilst  their  fellow-soldiers,  whose   conquests  were 
very  moderate  in  comparison  with  theirs,  had  enriched  them- 
selves under  Pompey.     Discourses  of  this  kind,  attended  with 
obliging  and  affable  behaviour,  which  he  knew  how  to  assume 
occasionally  without  the  appearance  of  affectation,  made  such 

*  Noster  0Jcercitu«,  eui  urbem  ex  Tigranis  regno  ceperat,  et  prnliis  usus  erat 
■ecuodii,  tamen  nim\k  longinquititte  locoram,  «c  denderio  morum  commovebatur. 
Cic.  pro  Ug.  Man,  n.  23. 
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an  im^  ression  upon  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  Lucullus  to  govern  them. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reentered  Pontas  with 
four  thousand  of  his  own  troops,  and  four  thousand  given  him 
by  Tigranes.  *  Several  inhabitants  of  the  country  joined  him 
again,  as  well  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  treated 
them  with  great  rigour,  as  through  the  remains  of  affection  for 
their  king,  reduced  to  the  moornful  condition  in  which  they 
saw  him,  from  the  most  splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness. 
For  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  compassion, 
and  there  is  generally  a  profound* respect  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  for  the  name  and  person  of  kings.  Mith- 
ridates,  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  these  new  aids»  and 
the  troops  which  several  neighbouring  states  and  princes  sent 
him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself  more  than  ever  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  the  Romans,  f  So  that  not 
contented  with  being  reestablished  in  his  dominions,  which  a 
moment  before  he  did  not  so  much  as  hope  ever  to  see  again, 
he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  troops  so  often  vic- 
torious, beat  a  body  of  them,  commanded  by  Fabius ;  and 
after  having  put  them  to  the  rout,*  pressed  Triarius  and  Sorna- 
tius,  two  other  of  LucuUus's  lieutenants  in  that  country,  with 
great  vigour. 

Lucullus  at  length  engaged  his  soldiers  to  quit  their  winter- 

A.  M.      quarters,  and  to  go  to  their  aid.     But  they  arrived 

An?j!*c.   too  late.     Triarius  had  imprudently  ventured  a  battle, 

^'      in  which  Mithridates  had  defeated  him,  and  killed 

seven  thousand  of  his  men  ;  amongst  whom  were  reckoned  a 

hundred  and  fifty  centurions  and  twenty-four  tribunes,;];  which 

made  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  had  sustained 

*  Mithridates  et  suam  numam  jam  confirmarat.  et  eoram  qui  sa  ex  ejas  regno 
coUegerant,  et  magnU  adveatitiis  multoram  regum  et  nationum  copiia  juvabatur. 
Hoc  jam  fane  sic  fieri  solere  accepimus ;  at  regum  afflicte  fortune  facile  multonim 
opes  alliciant  ad  misericordiam,  maxim^que  eorum  qui  aut  reges  suat,  aut  vivant  in 
regno :  qudd  regale  lis  nomen  magnum  et  sanctum  esse  videalur.  Cic.  pro  leg, 
ManU.  n.  24. 

f  Itaque  tantum  victus  .efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nunqiiam  est  ausus 
optare.  Nam  cum  sa  in  wgnum  rccepisset  suum,  non  fuil  eo  contentus,  quod  ei 
prster  spem  acciderat,  ut  «am,  po5itPa  quim  pulsus  erat,  terram  unqoam  attingeret : 
aed  in  exercitum  vestrum  claium  atque  victorem  tmpetum  fecit.  Cic.  pro  leg. 
Mianii.  II.  25. 

X  Quae  calamitas  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn  ad  aures  1^.  LucuUi,  non  ex  pr»lio  nuatiusi 
sed  ex  sermone  rumor  afferret.     Cic.  pro  leg,  Mnnil,  u.  25. 
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for  a  great  while.  The  army  would  have  been  entirely  de- 
feated, but  for  a  wound  Mithridates  had  received,  which  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  his  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to 
escape.  Lucullus,  upon  his  arrival,  found  the  dead  bodies 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  did  not  give  orders  for  their  inter- 
ment ;  which  still  more  exasperated  his  soldiers  against  him. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that,  without  any  regard  for 
his  character  as  general,  they  treated  him  no  longer  but  with 
insolence  and  contempt;  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to 
tent,  and  almost  from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march- 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigraries,  he  could  never  prevail  upon 
them  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were.  They  answered  him 
brutally,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  enriching  himself 
alone  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march  alone, 
and  fight  them  if  he  thought  fit. 

Sect.  IV.     MixBRiDikTEs,  taking  adyantaob  of  the  Din^ 

CORD  WHICH  HAD  ARISEN  IN  THE  RoMAN  ArMY,  RECOVERS  ALL 

HIS  Dominions.  Pompby  is  chosen  to  succeed  Lucullus. 
He  overthrows  Mithridates  in  several  Batiles.     Tv^ 

LATTER     flies    IN    VAIN    TO    T16RANE8,    HIS    SoN-IN-LAW,  FOR 

Refuge,  who  is  engaged  in  a  War  with  his  own  Son. 
pompet  marches  into  armenia  against  t1grane8,  who 

COMJBS  TO  HIM  AND  SURRENDERS  HIMSELF.  WeaRY  OF  PUR- 
SUING Mithridates  to  no  Purpose,  hb  returns  into  Syria, 

MAKES    himself    MaSTER   OF   THAT   KiNGDOM,    AND    PUTS    AN 

End  to  the  Empire  of  thb  Srleucida.  He  marches  back 
TO  Pontus.  .  Pharnaces  makes  the  Army  revolt  against 
HIS  Father  Mithridates,  who  kills  himself.  That 
Prince's  Character.     Pompbt's  Expeditions  into  Arabia 

AND  JVDMA,  WHERE  HE  TAKES  JbRUSALEM.  AfTBR  HAVING 
REDUCED  all  THB  ClTIBS  OF  PoNTUS,  HE  RETURNS  TO  RoME, 

AND  RECEIVES  THE  HoNouR  OF  A  Triumph. — Manius  AciHus 
Glabrio  and  C.  Piso  had  been  elected  consuls  at  Rome.  The 
first  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucullus 
commanded.  Tlie  senate,  at  the  same  time,  disbanded  Fim- 
bria's legions,  which  were  part  of  his  army.  All  this  news 
augmented  the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  the  troops 
towards  Lucullus. 
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'It  is  true,  his  roagh,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty 
disposition  gave  some  room  for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be 
denied  the  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of 
his  age  ;  and  of  having  had  almost  all  the  qualities  that  form 
a  complete  general.  But  one  was  wanting  which  diminished 
the  merit  of  all  the  rest ;  I  mean  the  art  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions, and  making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers.  He  was 
diflScult  of  access ;  rough  in  conunanding ;  carried  exactitude, 
in  point  of  duty,  to  an  excess  that  made  it  odious ;  was  inexo- 
rable in  punishing  offences;  and  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate 
good  will  by  praises  and  rewards  opportunely  bestowed,  or  by 
an  air  of  kindness  and  affability,  and  insinuating  manners,  still 
more  efficacious  than  either  gifts  or  praises.  And  what  proves 
that  the  sedition  of  the  troops  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own 
faulty  was  their  being  very  docile  and  obedient  under  Pompey. 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucullus  had  written  to 
the  senate,  in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  utterly  incapable  of  retrieving  himself, 
commissioners  had  been  nominated  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Pontus,  as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much 
Burprised  to  find,  upon  their  arrival,  that,  far  from  being  mas- 
ter of  Pontus,  he  was  not  so  much  as  master  of  his  army,  and 
that  his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  still  added  to  thenr 
licentiousness.  *  He  informed  them,  that  Lucullus  had  been 
accused  at  Rome  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuing his  command ;  that  the  senate  had  disbanded  part  ot 
his  troops,  and  forbade  them  paying  him  any  farther  obedience. 
So  that  he  soon  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  soldiers.  Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  this  disorder, 
had  time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom,  and  to  make  great 
ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

Whilst  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great 
noise  was  made  at  Rome  against  Lucullus.     ^Pompey  had 

s  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xxxt.  p.  7. 

^  Plut.  M  Pon^.  p.  634.    AppiM.  p.  238.     Dion  Cusiiu,  t.  xixv.  p.  20. 

*  In  ipso  illo  malo  gnYi8simiU|tte  Mlli  offensione,  L.  LncttUns  qui  taoien  aliqai 
ox  parte  lis  incommodis  inederi  fortaate  potuisseti  vottro  jusau  coactus,  qudd  imporii 
dimurnitati  modum  statnendum,  veteri  exomplo,  paUnstis,  partem  militum,  qui  jam 
stipendiis  coofectis  erant,  dimisit,  partem  Glabrioni  tradidit.  Cic.  jwv  leg.  Mamfm 
n.  26. 
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just  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  pirates,  for  which  an  extra- 
ordinary power  had  been  granted  to  him.  Upon  this  ^  ^ 
occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Ao?j!*a 
Manilius,  proposed  a  decree  to  this  effect :  '  That  ^ 
Pompey,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and 
provinces  which  were  under  Lucullus,  and  adding  to  them 
Bithynia,  where  Acilius  commanded,  should  be  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  kings  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  naval  forces,  and  con- 
tinuing to  command  at  sea  with  the  same  conditions  and 
prerogatives  as  had  been  granted  him  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates :  That  is  to  say,  that  he  should  ha\'e  absolute  power 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues'  dis- 
tance from  the  sea/  This  was,  in  effect,  subjecting  the  whole 
Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For  all  the  provinces  which  had 
not  been  granted  him  by  the  first  decree,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  higher  Colchis,  and  Armenia, 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  which  included  also 
all  the  armies  and  forces  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated 
the  two  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

Consideration  for  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  of  the  glory 
of  his  great  exploits,  and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was 
appointed  to  succeed  more  to  the  honours  of  his  triumph  than 
the  command  of  his  armies,  was  not,  however,  what  gave  the 
nobility  and  senate  most  concern.  They  were  well  convinced 
that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and  that  his  services  were 
not  treated  with  the  gratitude  they  deserved :  but  what  gave 
them  most  pain,  and  what  they  could  not  support,  was  that 
high  degree  of  power  to  which  Pompey  was  raised,  which  they 
considered  as  a  tyranny  already  formed.  For  this  reason  they 
exhorted  each  other  in  private,  and  mutually  encouraged  one 
another,  to  oppose  this  decree,  and  not  abandon  their  expiring 
liberty, 

Csesar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,  sup-^ 
ported  Manillas,  or  rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  credit.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  latter  pronounced  that  fine 
oration  before  the  people,  entitled,  '  For  the  law  of  Manilius.* 
Afler  having  demonstrated,  in  the  first  two  parts  of  his  dis- 
course, the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  war  in  question, 
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he  proves,  in  the  third,  that  Pbmpey  is  the  only  person  capable 
of  terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose,  he  enumerates 
dt  length  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army, 
and  shows  that  Pompey  possesses  them  all  in  a  supreme 
degree.  He  insists  principally  upon  his  probity,  humanity, 
innocence  of  manners,  integrity,  disinterestedness,  love  of  the 
puUic  good :  '  Virtues,  by  so  much  the  more  necessary  (says 
he)  as  the  *  Roman  name  is  become  infamous  and  batefua 
amongst  foreign  nations,  and  our  allies,  in  consequence  of  th^ 
debauches,  avarice,  and  unheard-of  oppressions  of  the  generals 
and  magistrates  we  send  amongst  them,  f  Instead  of  which, 
the  prudent,  moderate,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  Pompey 
will  make  him  be  regarded,  not  as  sent  from  Rome,  bul  de- 
scended from  heaven,  for  the  happiness  of  the  nations.  People 
begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of  the  noUe  disinter- 
estedness of  those  ancient  Romans  is  real  and  true ;  and  that 
it  was  not  without  reason,  that,  under  such  magistrates,  nations 
chose  rather  to  obey  the  Roman  people  than  to  command 
others.' 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people,  wherefore 
the  fear  of  displeasing  the  multitude  kept  those  grave  senators 
silent,  who  had  at  first  appeared  so  well  inclined,  and  so  full 
of  courage.  The  decree  was  authorized  by  the  suffrages  of  all 
the  tribes;  and  Pompey,  though  absent,  declared  absolute 
master  of  almost  all  Sylla  had  usurped  by  arms,  and  by  making 
a  cruel  war  upon  his  country. 

*  We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,  that 
either  Cssar  or  Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this 
law  passed,  acted  from  views  of  the  public  good.  Caesar,  full 
of  ambition  and  great  projects,  endeavoured  ta  make  his  court 
to  the  people,  whose  authority  he  knew  was  at  that  time  much 

*  Dion  Cassitts,  I.  xxxvi.  p.  20,  21. 

*  Difficile  est  dictu,  Qui  rites,  quanto  in  odio  simus  apud  catens  nationes,  propter 
eoram,  quos  ad  eas  ho«  anno  cum  imperio  misiniiis,  injuriat  ac  libidines.  Cic  pro 
leff.Mttn.tk,6l.     ^ 

•^  Itaque  omnes  quidem  nunc  in  his  locis  Cn.  Pompeium,  sicut  aliquem  non  ex 
hftc  urbe  missnm,  aed  de  cctlo  detapsum  intuentur.  Nunc  denique  incipiunt  credere, 
fuisse  homines  Romanes  hftc  quondam  abstinentil,  quod  jam  nationibui  ceteris  incre- 
dibile  ac  falsd  memorise  proditum  videbatur.  Nunc  imperii  nostri  splendor  illis 
gentibus  lucet :  nunc  intelligunt,  non  sine  causti  majores  suos  turn,  cdm  hie  tempe- 
rantiJl  magistratus  habebamus,  senrire  poputo  Romano,  quim  imperare  aliis  maluisse 
Ibid.  n.  41 . 
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greater  than  the  senate's :  he  thereby  opened  himself  a  way  to 
the  same  power,  and  familiarized  the  Romans  to  extraordinary 
and  unlimited  commissions:  in  heaping  upon  the  head  of 
Pompey  so  many  favours  and  glaring  distinctions,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  at  length  render  him  odious  to  the 
people,  who  would  soon  take  offence  at  him.  So  that  in  lifting 
him  up,  he  had  no  other  design  than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for 
him.  Cicero  also  had  in  view  only  his  own  greatness.  His 
weak  side  was  a  desire  of  bearing  sway  in  the  commonwealth ; 
not  indeed  by  guilt  and  violence,  but  by  the  method  of  persua- 
sion. Besides  his  wish  to  support  himself  by  the  influence  of 
Pompey,  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  showing  the  nobility 
and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and,  in  a  manner,  two 
republics  in  the  state,  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the 
balance  incline  to  the  side  he  espoused.  It  was  always  his 
policy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parties,  in  declaring  sometimes 
.^*jr  the  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other. 

^  Pompey,  who  had  lately  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates, 
was  still  in  Cilicia,  when  he  received  letters  to  inform     ^  ,^ 
him  of  all  the  people  had  decreed  in  his  favour.  When  ^^'q^ 
his  friends,  who  were  present,  congratulated  him,  and       ^' 
expressed  their  joy,  it  is  said,  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his 
thigh,  and  cried  out,  as  if  oppressed  by,  and  sorry  for,  that  new 
command ;  '  Gods  1  what  endless  labours  am  I  devoted  to  ? 
Should  I  not  have  been  more  happy  as  a  man  unknown  ane 
inglorious  ?    Shall  I  never  cease  to  make  war,  nor  ever  have 
my  arms  off  my  back  ?     Shall  I  never  escape  the  envy  that 
persecutes  me,  nor  live  at  peace  in  the  country  with  my  wife 
and  children  1' 

This  is  usually  enough  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even 
of  those  who  are  most  inordinately  actuated  by  that  passion. 
But,  however  successful  they  may  be  in  imposing  upon  them- 
selves, it  seldom  happens  that  they  deceive  others ;  and  the 
public  is  far  from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  of  Pompey, 
and  even  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  could  not 
endure  his  dissimulation  at  this  tiJne.  For  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  did  not  know,  that  his  natural  ambition  and  pas- 
sion  for  command,  still   more   inflamed  by  his  quarrel  with 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp,  634—636.   Dion  Canius,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  22—25.   Appian.  p.  238. 
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Lucullus,  made  him  feel  a  more  refined  and  sensible  sadsfiic- 
tion  in  the  new  charge  conferred  upon  him ;  and  his  actions 
soon  took  off  the  mask,  and  discovered  his  real  sentiments. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces 
of  his  government,  was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatsoever  to 
the  orders  of  Lucultus.  In  his  march  he  altered  every  thing 
which  his  predecessor  had  decreed.  He  exonerated  some  from 
the  penalties  Lucullus  had  laid  upon  them ;  deprived  othen 
of  the  rewards  he  had  given  them :  in  short,  his  sole  view  in 
every  thing  was  to  let  the  partisans  of  Lucullus  see  that  they 
adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  authority  nor  power.  ^Strabo's 
uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  highly  discontented  with  Mithri* 
dates  for  having  put  to  death  several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge 
himself  for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus,  and  had 
given  up  fifteen  places  in  Cappadocia  to  him.  Lucullus  loaded 
him  with  honours,  and  promised  to  reward  him  as  such  consi* 
derable  services  deserved.  Pompey,  far  from  having  any  regard 
for  such  just  and  reasonable  engagements,  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  entered  into  solely  from  a  view  to  the  public  good, 
affected  an  universal  opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all 
those  as  his  enemies  who  had  contracted  any  friendship  with 
Lucullus. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen 
the  value  of  his  predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all 
the  honour  to  himself;  but  certainly  none  ever  carried  that 
conduct  to  such  monstrous  excess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time. 
His  great  qualities  and  innumerable  conquests  are  exceedingly 
extolled ;  but  so  base  and  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or 
rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory  of  them.  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  begin. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  of  this  conduct.  Their 
common  friends,  in  order  to  a  reconciliation,  concerted  an 
interview  between  them.  It  passed  at  first  with  all  possible 
politeness,  and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  esteem  and  amity. 
But  these  were  only  compliments,  and  a  language  that  extended 
no  farther  than  the  lips,  wh'ch  costs  the  great  nothing.  The 
heart  soon  explained  itself.  The  conversation  growing  warm 
by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  invectives ;  Pompey  reproaching 

'  Strab.  1.  xit.  p.  557,  558. 
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Lucullus  with  his  sCVance,  and  Lucullus  Pompey  with  his  ambi- 
tion, in  which  they  spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted 
more  incensed,  and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Lucullus  set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  great  quan- 
tity of  books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests.  Of 
these  he  formed  a  library,  which  was  open  to  all  the  learned 
and  curious,  whom  it  drew  about  him  in  great  numbers.  They 
were  received  at  his  house  with  all  possible  politeness  and  gene- 
rosity. The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucullus, 
but  not  without  being  long  contested. 

^  It  was  he  who  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  unknown  in  Europe.  They  were  thus  called 
from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Cappadocia. 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates  king  of  the  Parthians 
in  the  Roman  interest.  He  has  been  spoken  of  already,  and 
is  the  same  who  was  sumamed  tfie  god.  He  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  him.  He  offered  peace 
also  to  Mitbridates ;  but  that  prince,  believing  himself  sure  of 
the  amity  and  aid  of  Phraates,  would  not  so  much  as  hear  it 
mentioned.  When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey  had  antici- 
pated him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  him.  But  Pompey  having 
demanded,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  he  should  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  give  up  all  deserters,  those  proposals  were  very  near 
occasioning  a  mutiny  in  M ithridates's  army.  As  there  were 
abundance  of  deserters  in  it,  they  could  not  suffer  any  thing  to 
be  said  upon  delivering  them  up  to  Pompey ;  nor  would  the 
rest  of  the  army  consent  to  see  themselves  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  their  comrades.  To  appease  them,  Mithridates  was 
obliged  to  tell  them  that  he  had  sent  his  ambassadors  only  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  to  swear  that 
he  would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  either  on  those  or 
on  any  other  conditions. 

Pompey,  having  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to 
guard  the  whole  sea  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Boaphorus, 
marched  by  land  against  Mithridates,  who  had  still  thirty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  two  or  three  thousand  horse ;  but  did  not  dare, 
however,  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  upon 
a  mountain,  in  a  very  strong  position,  where  he  could  not  be 

»  Piin.  1.  XV.  c.  25. 
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forced ;  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pompey's  upproach,  for  want 
of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  possession  of  it;  and 
conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  other  signs, 
that  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  springs  within  it,  he 
ordered  wells  to  be  dug,  and  in  an  instant  the  camp  had  watei 
in  abundance.  Pompey  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  how 
Mithridates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had  been  so 
long  ignorant  of  so  important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  after  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut 
him  up  within  strong  ramparts,  which  he  carried  quite  round 
his  camp.  They  were  almost  eiglit  *  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  were  fortified  with  strong  towers,  at  proper  distances  from 
each  other.  Mithridates,  either  through  fear  or  negligence, 
suffered  him  to  finish  his  works.  Pompey's  plan  was  to  starve 
him  o*'.l  And  in  fact  he  reduced  him  to  such  a  want  of  pro- 
visions, that  his  troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage- 
Veasts  in  their  camp.  The  horses  alone  were  spared  After 
Aaving  sustained  this  kind  of  siege  for  almost  fifty  days,  Mitb* 
ridates  escaped  by  night  undiscovered,  with  all  the  best  troops 
cS  bis  army,  having  first  ordered  all  the  useless  and  sick  persons 
to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him,  came  up  with  him  near 
the  Euphrates,  encamped  near  him ;  and  apprehending  that^ 
in  order  to' escape,  he  would  make  haste  to  pass  the  river^  ke 
quitted  his  intrenchments,  and  advanced  against  him  by  night 
in  order  of  battle.  His  design  was  merely  to  surround  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  their  flying,  and  to  attack  them  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning.  But  all  his  old  officers  made  such  entrea- 
ties and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they  induced  him  to  fight 
without  waiting  till  day ;  for  the  night  was  not  very  dark,  the 
moon  giving  light  enough  for  distinguishing  objects,  and  know- 
ing one  another.  Pompey  could  not  withstand  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  led  them  on  against  the  enemy.  The  barba- 
rians were  afraid  to  stand  the  attack,  and  fled  immediately  in 
the  utmost  consternation.  The  Romans  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  them,  killed  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  took  their  whole 
camp. 

Mithridates,  with  eight  hundred  horse,  in  (I.e  lieginning  of 

*  One  huadred  and  fifty  stadia. 
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the  battle  opened  himself  a  way  sword  ia  hand  through  the 
Roman  army,  and  went  off.  But  those  eight  hundred  horse 
soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only 
three  followers,  of  which  number. was  Hypsicratia,  one  of  his 
wives,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage  and  warlike  boldness ; 
which  occasioned  her  being  called  Hypsicrates,"  by  changing 
the  termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to  the  mascu- 
line. She  was  mounted  that  day  on  horseback,  and  wore  the 
habit  of  a  Persian.  She  continued  to  attend  the  king,  without 
giving  way  to  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journeys,  or  being  weary 
of  serving  him,  though  she  took  care  of  his  horse  herself,  till 
they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  king's  treasures  and  most 
precious  effects  lay.  There,  after  having  distributed  the  most 
magnificent  of  his  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about  him, 
he  made  a  present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison, 
that  none  of  them  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, but  by  their  own  consent. 

^  That  unhappy  fugitive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  than  from 
his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  per- 
mission to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  aid  for  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  his  entirely  ruined  affairs.  Tigranes  was  at  that 
time  at  war  with  his  son.  He  caused  those  ambassadors  to  be 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  father- 
in-law's  head,  promising  a  hundred  *  talents  to  whosoever 
should  seize  or  kill  him ;  under  pretence  that  it  was  Mithri- 
dates  who  had  made  his  son  take  up  arms  against  him ;  but  in 
reality  to  make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Pompey,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained,  marched  into  Arme- 
nia Major  against  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son, 
who  bore  the  same  name  with  himself.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  king  of  Armenia  had  espoused  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates.  He  had  three  sons  by  her,  two  of  whom 
he  had  put  to  death  without  reason.  The  third,  to  escape  the 
cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled  to  Phraates,  kingof  Par- 
thia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  His  father-in-law  carried 
him  back  to  Armenia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  they 

"  Ultra  fvmioain  ferox.    Tacit. 

*  Plut.  m  Pomp.  p.  636.  637.     Appian.  p.  242.    Dion  Cass.  1.  xxxri.  p.  25,  26. 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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besieged  Artaxata«  .  But  finding  the  place  very  strong,  and  pro* 
vided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  good  defence,  Phraates 
left  him  part  of  the  army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  returned 
with  the  rest  into  his  own  dominions.  Tigranes,  the  father, 
soon  after  fell  upon  the  son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  his  army, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  That  young  prince,  after 
this  misfortune,  had  designed  to  withdraw  to  his  grandfather 
Mithridates.  But  on  the  way  he  was  informed  of  his  defeat; 
and  having  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly, 
he  entered  their  camp,  and  went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his 
protection.  Pompey  gave  him  a  very  good  reception,  and  was 
glad  of  his  coming ;  for,  as  he  was  about  to  carry  tlie  viar  into 
Armenia,  he  had  occasion  for  such  a  guide  as  he.  He  there- 
fore caused  that  prince  to  conduct  him  directly  to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sepsible  that  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  the  Roman  general. 
He  put  into  his  hands  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mithri- 
dates, and  followed  them  directly  himself.  Without  taking  any 
precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to  submit 
his  person  and  crown  to  the  discretion  of  Pompey  and  the 
Romans.  *  He  said,  That  of  all  the  Romans,  and  of  all  man 
kind,  Pompey  was  the  only  person  in  whose  faith  he  could 
confide ;  that,  in  whatsoever  manner  he  should  decide  his  fate, 
he  should  be  satisfied;  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  con- 
quered by  a  man  whom  none  could  conquer ;  and  that  it  was 
no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him,  whom  fortune  had  made  supe- 
rior to  all  others. 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of 
the  camp,  two  of  Pompey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  dismount  and  enter  on  foot ;  telling  him  that 
no  stranger  had  ever  been  known  to  enter  a  Roman  camp  on 
horseback.     Tigranes  obeyed,  ungirt  his  sword,  and  gave  it  to 

*  Mox  ipse  supplex  et  pnesens  se  regnumque  ditioni  ejui  pennisit,  prapfatus : 
oeminem  alium  neque  Romanum  neque  ullius  gentis  virum  futuram  fuisse,  ctyiu  m 
fidei  commissuras  fbret  quam  Cn.  Pompcinm.  Proinde  omnem  mbi  vrl  adTemm 
▼el  secundam,  cnjus  auctor  ille  esKt,  foitunam,  tolerabilem  futuram.  Nod  uae  turpe 
ab  60  vinci,  quem  vinoere  cs&et  nefas:  neque  ei  mhoneatl  aiiquem  •nmmitti,  queni 
fortuna  super  omnes  extulisset.     Vel.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 
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the  lictors;  and  afterwards,  when  he  approached  Pompey, 
taking  off  his  diadem,  he  would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and 
prostrated  himself  to  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees.  But 
Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
carried  him  into  his  tent,  made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his 
son,  the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side  of  him.  After  which 
he  deferred  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  next  day,  and 
invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that  evening.  The 
son  refused  to  be  there  with  his  father ;  and  as  he  had  not 
shown  him  the  least  mark  of  respect  during  the  interview,  and 
had  had  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he  had 
been  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  beha- 
viour. He  did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests  in 
determining  upon  the  affair  of  Tigranes.  After  having  con- 
demned Tigranes  to  pay  the  Romans  *  six  thousand  talents, 
for  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made  against  them  without 
cause,  and  to  relinquish  to  them  all  his  conquests  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  decreed,  that  he  should  reign  in  his 
ancient  kingdom  Armenia  Major,  and  that  his  son  should  have 
Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  borders  of 
Armenia,  during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
nions after  his  death;  reserving,  however,  to  the  father  the 
treasures  he  had  in  Sophena,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sum  which 
Pompey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  satisfied  with  these  conditions,  which 
still  left;  him  a  crown.  But  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chi- 
merical hopes,  could  not  relish  a  decree  whicli  deprived  him  of 
what  had  been  promised  him.  He  was  even  so  much  discon- 
tented with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  excite  new 
troubles.  Pompey,  who  suspected  his  design,  ordered  him  to 
be  always  kept  in  view ;  and,  upon  his  absolutely  refusing  to 
consent  that  his  father  should  withdraw  his  treasures  from 
Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  into  prison.  Afterwards, 
having  discovered  that  he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to 
take  up  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to  do 
the%ame,  he  put  him  amongst  those  whom  he  reserved  for  his 
triumph. 

*  About  900,000/.  sterling. 
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A  short  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to 
Pompey,  to  claim  that  young  prince  as  his  son-in-law  ;  and  to 
represent  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  make  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  of  his  conquests.  Pompey  made  answer,  that  the 
younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than  his  father- 
in-law  ;  and  that  as  to  his  conquests,  he  should  give  them  such 
bounds  as  reason  and  justice  required ;  but  without  being  pre- 
scribed them  by  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of  his 
treasures  in  Sophena,  he  paid  the  six  thousand  talents,  and 
besides  that,  gave  every  private  soldier  in  the  Roman  army 
fifly  '^drachmas,  a  f  thousand  to  each  centurion,  and  ten  thou- 
sand to  each  ;|; tribune ;  and  by  that  liberality  obtained  the  title 
of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  This  would  have  been 
pardonable,  had  he  not  added  to  it  abject  behaviour  and'sub- 
missions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  added  to 
it  Sophena  and  Gordiana,  which  he  had  designed  for  young 
Tigranes. 

^  After  having  regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia,  Pompey 
marched  northwards  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  §  Cyrus  he  found  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  two 
powerful  nations,  situate  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas, 
who  endeavoured  to  stop  him ;  but  he  beat  them,  and  obliged 
the  Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it,  and  passed 
the  winter  in  their  country. 

The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  against  the  Ibe- 

A.  M.     rians.     This  was  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  never 

Ant^Jc.  hitherto  been  conquered.  It  had  always  retained  its 
®'  liberty,  during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Macedonians,  had  successively  possessed  the  empire  of 
Asia.  Pompey  found  means  to  subdue  this  people,  though  not 
without  very  considerable  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to 
demand  peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a 
table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy  gold ;  desiring  him  to  accept 
those  presents  as  earnests  of  his  amity.     Pompey  put  them  into 

• 

P  Plat,  in  Pomp.  p.  637.    Dion  Cass.  L  xxxvi.  p.  28—33.     Appum.  p.  242,  243. 
•  About  22t,  t  ^^ut  25A  sterling.  I  About  250/.  sterling. 

§  Called  also  Cyrnus  by  some  author^. 
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the  hands  of  the  quaestors  for  the  public  treasury,  iie  also 
subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made  their  king  Olthaces 
prisoner,  whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From  thence 
he  returned  into  Albania  to  chastise  that  nation  for  having 
taken  up  arms  again,  whilst  he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians 
and  people  of  Colchis. 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  waa  commanded  by  Cosis,  the 
brother  of  king  Orodes.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two 
armies  came  to  blows,  singled  out  Pompey,  and  spurring 
furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him.  But  Pompey 
received  him  so  vigorously  with  his  spear,  that  it  went  through 
his  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  The  Alba- 
nians were  overthrown,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of 
them.  This  victory  obliged  king  Orodes  to  buy  a  second  peace 
upon  the  same  terms  with  that  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Romans  the  year  before,  at  the  price  of  great  presents,  and  by 
giving  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage  for  his  observing  it  better 
than  he  had  done  the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter  at 
Dioscurias,  in  the  north-east  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Early  in 
the  spring  he  marched  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  through 
several  nations  of  the  Scythians,  some  of  which  suffered  him 
to  pass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  obliged  to  it  by  force. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  the  same  which 
is  now  called  Crim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province  of 
Mithridates's  empire.  He  had  assigned  it  as  an  establishment 
to  one  of  his  sons^  named  Machares.  But  that  young  pnnce 
had  been  so  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Romans,  whilst  they 
besieged  Sinope,  and  their  fleet  was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  which  lay  between  that  city  and  his  kingdom,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make  a  peace  with  them,  and  had  inviolably 
observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  his  father  was  extremely 
displeased  with  such  conduct,  and  therefore  very  much  dreaded 
meeting  him.  In  order  to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  him  upon  his  route,  who  represented  to  him,  that  he 
had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his  incli- 
nation, by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  finding  that  his 
father  was  not  influenced  by  his  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  sea,  and  was  taken  by  vessels  sent  expressly   by 

VOL.  VI.  2  F 
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Mithridates  to  cruise  in  his  way.     He  chose  rather  to  kill 
nimself  than  fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Porapey,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing 
it  impossible  to  follow  Mithridates  into  the  remote  country  to 
which  he  had  retire<l,  led  back  his  army  to  the  south,  and  on 
his  march  subjected  Darius  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Antiochus 
king  of  Comagena.  He  went  on  to  Syria,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  empire.  Scanrus  reduced  CcBle-Syria  and 
Damascus,  and  Gabinius  all  the  rest  of  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Tigris :  these  were  two  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  ^  An 
tiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house 
of  the  Seleucidse,  who,  by  Lucullus's  permission »  had  reigned 
four  years  in  part  of  that  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session when  Tigranes  abandoned  it,  came  to  solicit  him  to 
reestablish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  Pompey 
refused  to  give  him  audience,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  domi- 
nions, which  he  made  a  Roman  province.  Thus,  whilst 
Tigranes  was  left  in  possession  of  Armenia,  who  had  done 
the  Romans  great  hurt  during  the  course  of  a  long  war,  Antio- 
chus was  deUironed,  who  had  never  committed  the  least  hosti- 
lity, and  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment.  The  reason 
given  for  it  was,  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Syria  from 
Tigranes ;  that  it  was  not  just  that  they  should  lose  the  fruit 
of  their  victory ;  that  Antiochus  was  a  prince  who  had  neither 
the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  and  that  to  put  it  into  his  hands  would  be  to  expose 
it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and  incursions  of  the  Jews  and 
Arabians,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.     In  consequence 

A.  M.      of  this  way  of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lost  his  crown, 

Ant?j!'c.   ^"^  ^^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  passing  his  Ufe 

^'       as  a  private  person.     In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the 

Seleucidse,  after  a  duration  of  almost  two  hundred  and  fifly  years. 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great  revo- 
lutions happened  in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their 
king  Alexander,  took  up  arms ;  and  afler  having  expelled  him, 
called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  supply  his  place.  That  history 
will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  ensuing  article. 

'  Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  regulated 

<  AppiM.  in  5yr.  p.  133.   Justin,  1.  x\.  c.  2.         »  Plul.  in  Pomp,  p.  638, 639. 
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several  affairs  relating  to  Egypt  and  Judea.  During  his  resi- 
dence there,  twelve  crowned  heads  went  thither  to  make  theit 
court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  same  time. 

'  A  fine  contention  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the 
duty  of  a  son  was  seen  at  this  time;  a  very  extraordinary 
contest  in  those  days,  when  the  most  horrid  murders  and  parri- 
cides frequently  opened  the  way  to  thrones.  Ariobarzanes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  put  the  diadem  on  his  head  in  the  presence  of  Pompey. 
The  most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of 
the  son,  who  was  truly  afflicted  at  a  circumstance  for  which 
others  would  have  highly  rejoiced.  It  was  the  sole  occasion  in 
which  he  thought  disobedience  allowable ;  and  he  would  have  * 
persisted  in  refusing  the  sceptre,  if  Pondpey's  orders  had  not 
interfered,  and  obliged  him  at  length  to  submit  to  paternal 
authority.  This  is  the  second  example  Cappadocia  has  dis- 
played of  such  a  contest  of  generosity.  We  have  spoken  in 
its  place  of  a  similar  contest  between  the  two  Ariarathes. 

As  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  several  strong  places  in 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  Pompey  judged  it  necessary  to  return 
thither  in  order  to  reduce  them.  He  made  himself  master  of 
almost  all  of  them  upon  his  arrival,  and  afterwards  wintered  at 
Aspis,  a  city  of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  Mithridates's  wives,  surrendered  a  castle 
of  the  Bosphorus,  which  she  had  in  her  keeping,  to  Pompey, 
with  the  treasures  concealed  in  it,  demanding  only  for  recom- 
pense, that  if  her  son  Xiphares  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he 
should  be  restored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  only  such  of 
those  presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples. 
When  Mithridates  knew  what  Stratonice  had  done,  to  revenge 
her  fkcility  in  surrendering  that  fortress,  which  he  considered 
as  a  treason,  he  killed  Xiphares  in  his  mother's  sight,  who 
beheld  that  sad  spectacle  from  the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  New  City,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus, 
and  therefore  Mithridates  kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea- 
sures, and  whatever  he  had  of  greatest  value,  in  that  place, 
which  he  conceived  impregnable.     Pompey  took  it,  and  with 

•  Val.  Max.  I.  v.  c.  7. 

*  Nee  ullum  finem  tarn  egregiuni  certanijen  habuisset,  nisi  patrios  voluntati  Aucto- 
ritas  Pompeii  adfuisset    Val.  Max. 
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it  all  that  Mithridates  had  left  in  it  Amongst  other  things 
were  found  secret  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  which  gave  a 
very  good  insight  into  his  character.  In  one  part  he  had  noted 
down  the  persons  he  had  poisoned,  amongst  whom  were  his  own 
son  Ariarathes,  and  Alcseusof  Sardis ;  the  latter,  because  he  had 
carried  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race  against  him.  What  fan- 
tastical records  were  these !  Was  he  afraid  that  the  public  and 
posterity  should  not  be  informed  of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and 
his  motives  for  committing  tliem  ? 

*  His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey 
caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Lenseus,  a  good  gram- 
marian, one  of  his  freedmen ;  and  they  were  afterwards  made 
public  in  that  language.  For,  amongst  the  other  extraordinary 
(jualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  skilful  in  medicine.  It 
was  he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  from  which  physicians  have  experienced  such 
eflTects,  that  they  continue  to  use  it  successfully  to  this  day. 

'^  Pompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations 

j^  yi  in  the  afiairs  of  the  country,  as  the  state  of  them 
A^'c  would  admit.  As  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  he 
^  marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  Mithridates  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Bosphorus,  whither  he  was  returned.  To  do  that, 
he  must  have  marched  round  the  Euxine  Sea  with  an  army, 
and  passed  through  many  countries,  either  inhabited  by  bar- 
barous nations,  or  entirely  desert ;  a  very  dangerous  enterprise, 
in  which  he  would  have  run  great  risk  of  perishing.  So  that 
all  Pompey  could  do  was  to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  might  be  sent  to 
Mithridates.  He  believed,  by  that  means,  he  should  be  able 
to  reduce  him  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  said,  on  setting  out, 
that  he  lefl  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than  the 
Romans,  which  were  hunger  and  necessity. 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria  was  his 
excessive  and  vain-glorious  ambition  to  push  his  conquests  as 
far  as  the  Red  Sea.     In  Spain,  and  before  that  in  Africa,  he 

«  Plin.  1.  XXV.  c.  20. 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  5,  6.     Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  639 — 6^11.     Dion  Casi  *  xxxvii. 
p.  34—36.    Appian.  p.  246—251 
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had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  western  ocean  on 
both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war 
against  the  Albanians,  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  believed  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  his 
glory,  but  to  push  them  on  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  Syria,  he  declared  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  upon  the 
Orontes,  free  cities,  and  continued  his  march  towards  Damas- 
cus; from  whence  he  designed  to  have  gone  on  against  the 
Arabians,  and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all  the  countries 
to  the  Red  Sea.  But  an  accident  happened  which  obliged 
him  to  suspend  kU  his  projects,  and  to  return  into  Pontus. 

Some  time  before,  an  embassy  had  come  to  him  from  Mith- 
ridates,  who  demanded  peace.  He  proposed,  that  he  should 
be  suffered  to  retain  his  hereditary  dominions,  as  Tigranes  had 
been,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
resigning  all  his  other  provinces.  Pompey  replied,  that  then 
he  should  also  come  in  person,  as  Tigranes  had  done.  Mith- 
ridates  could  not  consent  to  such  a  meanness,  but  proposed 
sending  his  children,  and  some  of  his  principal  friends.  Pom- 
pey would  not  be  satisfied  with  that.  The  negotiation  broke 
off,  and  Mithridates  applied  himself  to  making  preparations  for 
war  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever.  Pompey,  who  received  ad- 
vice of  this  activity,  judged  it  necessary  to  be  upon  the  spot, 
in  order  to  have  an  eye  to  every  thing.  For  that  purpose,  he 
went  to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country.  There,  through  the  just  punishment  of  the  gods^ 
says  Plutarch,  his  ambition  made  him  commit  faults,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  blame  of  all  the  world.  He  had  publicly 
charged  and  reproached  LucuUus,  for  having,  while  the  war 
still  raged,  disposed  of  provinces,  given  rewards,  decreed  ho- 
nours, and  acted  in  all  things  as  victors  are  not  accustomed  to 
act  till  a  war  is  finally  terminated  ;  and  now  he  fell  into  the 
same  inconsistency  himself.  For  he  disposed  of  governments, 
and  divided  the  dominions  of  Mithridates  into  provinces,  as  if 
the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates  still  lived,  and 
every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince  inexhaustible 
in  resources,  whom  the  greatest  defeats  could  not  disconcert, 
and  whom  losses  themselves  seemed  to  inspire  with  new  cou- 
rage, and  to  supply  with  new  strength.     And  indeed  at  that 
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very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  be  irretrievably  ruined,  he 
was  actually  meditating  a  terrible  invasion  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  the  troops  he  had  lately  raised. 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor 
to  Dejotarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  who  had  always  continued 
firmly  attached  to  the  Roman  interests  during  this  war,  to 
which  he  added  the  title  of  king.  It  was  this  Dejotarus  who, 
by  always  persisting,  through  gratitude,  in  his  adherence  to 
Pompey,  incurred  the  resentment  of  Csesar,  and  had  occasion 
for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  defend  him.. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  Moon,  who  was 
the  supreme  goddess  of  the  Comanians  in  Pontus,  and  gave 
him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place,  which  contained  at  least  six 
thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  him 
who  had  commanded  in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mithridates 
into  Greece  in  his  first  war  with  the  Romans,  and  who,  being 
disgraced  by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  taken  refuge 
amongst  them.  They  had  always,  from  that  time,  continued 
their  firm  adherents,  and  had  been  of  great  use  to  them  in  the 
wars  of  Asia.  The  father  being  dead,  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  and  the  sovereignty  annexed  to  it,  was  given  to  the 
son,  in  recompense  for  the  services  of  both. 

During  Pompey's  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas  king  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  incursions  into 
Syria,  which  very  much  distressed  the  inhabitants.  Pompey 
returned  thither.  Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  place  where 
lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of 
Triarius.  He  caused  them  to  be  interred  with  great  solem 
nity,  which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  From  thence 
he  continued  his  march  towards  Syria,  with  the  view  of  exe- 
cuting the  projects  he  had  formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia ;  but 
news  of  importance  interrupted  those  designs. 

Though  Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  ever  since 
Pompey  had  rejected  the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made 
to  him  ;  and  though  he  saw  many  of  his  subjects  abandon  his 
party ;  far  from  losing  courage,  he  had  formed  the  design 
of  crossing  Pannonia,  and  passing  the  Alps  to  attack  the  Ro- 
mans in  Italy  itself,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him:  a 
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project  more  bold  than  prudent,  with  which  his  inveterate 
hatred  and  blind  despair  had  inspired  him.  A  great  nimiber 
of  the  neighboaring  Scythians  had  entered  themselves  in  his 
service,  and  considerably  augmented  his  army.  He  had  sent 
deputies  into  Graul  to  solicit  the  nations  there  to  join  him, 
when  he  should  approach  the  Alps.  As  great  passions  are 
always  credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in  what 
they  ardently  desire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the 
revolt  among  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  perhaps  ill  extin- 
guished, might  suddenly  rekindle  upon  his  presence :  that  the 
pirates  would  soon  repossess  themselves  of  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  and  involve  the  Romans  in  new  difiiculties ;  and  that  the 
provinces,  oppressed  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  magis- 
trates and  generals,  would  be  anxious  to  throw  off*  the  yoke  by 
his  aid,  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned.  Such  were 
the  thoughts  that  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as  in  order  to  execute  this  project  it  was  necessary  to 
march  more  than  five  hundred  leagues,  and  traverse  the  coun- 
tries now  called  Little  Tartary,  Podolia,  Moldavia,  Wallachia^ 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  the  Tirol,  and  Lom- 
bardy;  and  pass  three  great  rivers,  the  Borysthenes,  Danube, 
and  Po  ;  the  bare  idea  of  so  toilsome  and  dangerous  a  march 
threw  his  army  into  such  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Pharnaces, 
his  son,  king,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to 
this  revolt.  Mithridates  then,  seeing  himself  abandoned  by 
all  the  world,  and  that  even  his  son  would  not  sufier  him  to 
escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and,  after 
having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives,  concubines,  and 
daughters  as  were  with  him  at  that  time,  he  took  the  same 
himself ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  had  not  its  effect  upon 
him,  he  had  recourse  to  his  sword.  The  wound  he  gave  him- 
self not  sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life.     Dion  says,  he  was  killed  by  his  own  son 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy- two. 
His  greatest  fear  was  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the     ^  ]^^ 
Romans,  and  of  being  led  in  triumph.     To  prevent   aii?j?c. 
that  misfortune,  he  always  carried  poison  about  him,       ^' 
in  order  to  escape  that  way,  if  other  means  should  fail.     The 
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apprehension  he  was  in,  lest  his  sou  should  deliver  him  up  to 
Pompey,  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  resolution  which  he 
executed  so  suddenly.  It  is  generally  said,  that  the  reason 
that  the  poison  which  he  drank  did  not  kill  him  was  his  having 
taken  antidotes  so  much,  that  his  constitution  was  proof  against 
it.  But  this  is  believed  an  error,  and  that  it  is  impossible  any 
remedy  should  be  an  universal  antidote  against  all  the  different 
species  of  poison. 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differences 
between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  had  carried  him,  when  he  received  the  first  news  of 
Mithridates's  death.  It  was  brought  him  by  expresses  de- 
spatched on  purpose  from  Pontus  with  letters  from  his  lieute- 
nants. Those  expresses  arriving  with  their  lances  crowned 
with  laurels,  which  was  customary  only  when  they  brought 
advice  of  some  victory,  or  news  of  great  importance  and  ad- 
vantage, the  army  was  very  eager  and  solicitous  to  know  what 
it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to  form  their  camp,  and  had 
not  erected  the  tribunal  from  which  the  general  harangued  the 
troops,  without  staying  to  raise  one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  be- 
cause that  would  take  up  too  much  time,  they  made  one  of 
the  packs  of  their  carriage-horses,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted 
without  ceremony.  He  acquainted  them  with  the  death  of 
Mithridates  and  the  manner  of  his  killing  himself,  that  his  son 
Pharnaces  submitted  himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  thereby  that  tedious  war,  which  had  endured  so  long, 
was  at  length  terminated.  This  was  a  subject  of  great  joy  to 
both  the  army  and  general. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates;  a  prince,  says*  an  histo- 
rian, of  whom  it  is  difficult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent :  full  of 
activity  in  war,  of  distinguished  courage ;  sometimes  very  great 
through  tiie  favours  of  fortune,  and  always  through  his  invin- 
cible resolution  ;  truly  a  general  in  his  prudence  and  counsel, 
and  a  soldier  by  his  bold  and  hazardous  exploits,  a  second 
Hannibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans. 

Cicero  says  of  Mithridates,  that  after  Alexander  he  was  the 

*  Vir  Deque  silendus  neque  dicenclus  sine  rur&:  bello  acerrimus;  virtuteeximiu^; 
filiqaando  fortuiil,  semper  animo  maximufl :  consiliis  dux,  miles  manu :  od'to  in 
Jlomanos  Annibal.     Vel.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  18. 
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greatest  of  kings  :  '  Ille  rex  pont  AUxandrum  maximus.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Romans  never  had  such  a  king  in  arms  against 
them.  Nor  can  Tve  deny  that  he  had  his  great  qualities :  a 
vast  extent  of  mind,  that  embraced  every  subject;  a  superiority 
of  genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  undertakings ;  a  constancy  of 
soul,  that  the  severest  misfortunes  could  not  depress  ;  an  in- 
dustry and  bravery,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  and  which, 
after  the  greatest  losses,  brought  him  on  a  sudden  again  on 
the  stage,  more  powerful  and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot, 
however,  believe,  that  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  consummate 
general ;  that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result  from  his  actions. 
He  obtained  great  advantages  at  first ;  but  against  generals 
without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Sylla,  Lucullus, 
and  Pompey,  opposed  him,  it  does  not  appear  he  acquired  any 
great  honour,  either  by  his  address  in  posting  himself  to  ad- 
vantage, by  his  presence  of  mind  in  unexpected  emergencies, 
or  intrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But,  should  we  admit 
him  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  cannot  but 
be  considered  with  horror,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  innume- 
rable murders  and  parricides  with  which  he  polluted  his  reign, 
and  that  inhuman  cruelty  which  regarded  neither  mother, 
wives,  children,  nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

y  Pompey  being  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus, 
with  design  to  set  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length     ^  ^ 
the  war  with  Arabia.     When  Aretas,  the  king  of  that  An?^j!'c. 
country,  saw   him  upon  the  point  of  entering  his       ®* 
dominions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions. 

The  troubles  of  Judaea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He 
returned  afterwards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  for 
Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amisus  he  found  the  body  of 
Mithridates  there,  which  Phamaces  his  son  had  sent  to  him ; 
no  doubt,  to  convince  Pompey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of 
an  enemy  who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  difficulties  and 
fatigues.  He  had  added  great  presents,  in  order  to  conciliate 
his  favour.     Pompey  accepted  the  presents;  but  as  for  the 

*  Academ,  Quatt.  1.  iv.  n.  3. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  4,  8 ;  de  Bell,  Jud,   1,  5.     Plut.  in  Pomp,  p.  641. 
Appian.  p.  2.'>0.     Dion  Cassiu5, 1.  xxxvi.  p.  35,  36.  • 
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body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their  enmity  as  extinguished 
by  death,  he  did  it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a 
king,  sent  it  to  the  city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the 
kings  of  Pontus,  his  ancestors,  who  had  long  been  buried  in 
that  place,  and  ordered  the  sums  that  were  necessary  for  the 
solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  Mithridates  had  confided  thero. 
He  found  immense  riches  in  some  of  them,  especially  at 
Telaurus,  where  part  of  Mithridates's  most  valuable  effects  and 
precious  jewels  were  kept :  his  principal  arsenal  was  also  in 
the  same  place.  Amongst  these  were  two  thousand  cups  of 
onyx,  set  and  adorned  with  gold ;  with  so  prodigious  a  quantity 
of  all  kinds  of  plate,  furniture,  and  military  accoutrements  for 
man  and  horse,  that  it  cost  the  quaestor,  or  treasurer  of  the 
army,  thirty  entire  days  in  taking  the  inventory  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  Phamaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  as  a 
reward  for  his  parricide,  declared  him  the  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  marched  into  the  province  of  Asia,  in 
order  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  Here  he  distributed  rewards  to 
his  victorious  army.  He  gave  each  of  his  soldiers  fifteen 
hundred  drachmas,  (about  372.  sterling,)  and  to  the  officers 
according  to  their  several  posts.  The  total  sum  to  which  his 
liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
was  sixteen  thoasand  talents ;  that  is  to  say,  about  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  besides  which,  he  had  twenty 
thousand  more  (three  millions)  to  put  into  the  treasury  at 
Rome,  upon  the  day  of  his  entry. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  with 

A.M.  extraordinary  magnificence.  Pompey  caused  three 
jinu^'c,  hundred  and  twenty-four  captives  of  the  highest  dis- 
^^  tinction  to  march  before  his  chariot ;  amongst  whom 
were  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judeea,  with  his  son  Antigonus; 
Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis ;  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia ;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters,  of  Mith- 
ridates. In  the  place  of  that  king's  person,  his  throne,  sceptre, 
and  a  colossal  busto  of  gold  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet,  iu 
height,  were  carried  m  triumph. 
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Sect.  I.     Ptolemy  Auletes  having  been  placed  upon 
THE  Throne  of  Egypt  in  the  Room  of  Albxan-     ^^  ^ 

DBR,    IS    declared    THE  FrIEND    AND  AlLY   OF    THE    Aii??*C. 

Roman  People  by  the  Influence  of  CiESAR  and       ^• 

POMPEY,  WHICH  HE  HAD  PURCHASED  AT  A  VERY  GREAT  PricE. 

In  consequence,  he  loads  his  Subjects  with  Taxes.  He 
IB  expelled  the  Throne.  The  Alexandrians  make  his 
Daughter  Berenice  Queen.  He  gobs  to  Rome,  and,  by 
Money,  obtains  the  Voices  of  the  Heads  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  his  Reestablishment.  He  is  opposed  by  an 
Oracle  of  the  Sibyl's;  notwithstanding  which,  Gabinius 
SETS  him  upon  the  Throne  by  Force  of  Arms,  where  he 

REMAINS    till    HIS    DeATH.       ThE    FAMOUS    ClEOPATRA,    AND 

HER  Brother,  very  young,  succeed  him. — *  We  have  seen 
in  what  manner  Ptolemy  Auletes  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Alexander,  his  predecessor,  upon  his  being  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  had  withdrawn  to  Tyre,  where  he  died  some  time 
after.  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  legitimate  prince  of 
the  blood-royal,  he  had  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The 
senate,  for  the  reasons  I  have  repeated  elsewhere,  did  not 
judge  it  proper  at  that  time  to  take  possession  of  the  dominions 
left  them  by  Alexander's  will ;  but  to  show  that  they  did  not 
renounce  their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part  of  the  inhe- 

•  Vol.  vi 
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ritance,  and  sent  deputies  to  Tyre  to  demand  a  sum  of  money 
left  there  by  that  king  at  his  death. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  restric- 
tions ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  insecure  establishment 
to  possess  a  state  to  which  they  believed  they  had  so  just  a 
claim,  unless  some  means  were  found  to  make  them  renounce 
it.  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of 
Rome.  For  Ptolemy  to  get  himself  declared  an  ally  by  the 
Romans,  was  a  certain  means  to  his  being  authentically  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Egypt  by  them.  But  by  how  much  the 
more  important  that  qualification  was  to  him,  so  much  the 
more  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  obtain  it.  His  predecessor's 
will  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  body ;  and  as 
princes  are  seldom  pardoned  for  defects  which  do  not  suit 
their  condition,  though  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that 
are  much  more  hurtful,  the  surname  of  Player  on  the  Fluit^ 
which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  had  ranked  him  as  low  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Romans  as  in  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

*  He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  his  undertakings. 
All  the  methods  which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end, 
were  a  long  time  ineffectual ;  and  it  is  likely  they  would  always 
have  been  so,  if  Ceesar  had  never  been  consul.  That  ambitious 
spirit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedients  just  that  con- 
duced to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt,  and  finding  that 
king  disposed  to  merit  by  money  what  he  could  not  obtain  by 
right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome  at  as  dear  a  price  as  he 
was  willing  to  buy  it ;  and  received  for  the  purchase,  as  well 
for  himself  as  for  Pompey,  whose  credit  was  necessary  to  him 
for  obtaining  the  people's  consent,  almost  six  thousand  talents; 
that  is  to  say,  almost  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds.  At 
tilts  price  he  was  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Though  that  prince's  yearly  revenues  were  twice  the  amount 

A.  M.     of  ^his   sum,  he   could  not   immediately  raise  the 

An???'c.    ^oney  without  exceedingly  over- taxing  his  subjects. 

"' .      They  were  already  highly  discontented  at  his  not 

claiming  the   isle  of  Cyprus   as  an  ancient  dependence  of 

*  Siieton.  in  Jui*  (kti.  c.  54.     Dion  Cass.  1.  xxxix.  p.  97.     Strab.  I.  xviL  p.  796. 
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E^ypt,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  declaring  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans. In  this  disposition,  the  extraordinary  imposts  he  was 
obliged  to  exact  having  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose 
with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  life.  He  concealed  his  route  so  well,  that  the 
Egyptians  either  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he  had 
perished.  They  declared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
daughters,  queen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were 
both  much  younger  than  she. 

^  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  which  was  in  his  way  to  Rome,  was  informed  that 
Cato,  who  after  his  death  was  called  Cato  of  Utica,  had  also 
arrived  there  some  time  before.  That  prince,  being  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent 
immediately  to  let  him  know  his  arrival,  expecting  that  he 
would  come  directly  to  visit  him.  We  may  here  see  an  instance 
of  Roman  grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness.  Cato  ordered  him 
to  be  told,  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  he  might 
come  to  him,  if  he  thought  fit.  Accordingly  he  went.  Cato 
did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  rise  when  Ptolemy  entered 
his  chamber,  and,  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade 
him  sit  down.  The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  upon  this 
reception,  could  not  but  inwardly  wonder  how  so  much  haugh- 
tiness and  state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  that  appeared  in  his  dress  and  all  his 
equipage.  But  he  was  still  more  surprised,  when,  upon  entering 
upon  business,  Cato  blamed  him,  in  direct  terms,  for  quitting 
the  finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  himself  to  the  pride 
and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and  to  suffer  a 
thousand  indignities.  He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that, 
though  he  should  sell  all  Egypt,  he  would  not  have  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  avidity.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects ;  adding, 
that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  offering  him 
his  mediation  and  good  offices  for  that  purpose. 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream, 
and  having  maturely  considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had  told 
him,  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed  in  quitting  his 

>»  Plut.  in  CaioMiic.  p.  776. 
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kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  returning  to  it.  But  the 
friends  he  had  with  him,  being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make 
him  go  to  Rome,  (one  may  easily  guess  with  what  vifews,)  dis- 
suaded him  from  following  Cato's  good  advice.  He  had  foil 
time  to  repent  it,  when  he  found  himself  in  that  proud  city, 
reduced  to  solicit  the  magistrates  upon  his  business  from  door 
to  door,  like  a  private  person. 

^  Csesar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was 
not  at  Rome :  he  was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But 
Pompey,  who  was  there,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  house, 
and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him.  Besides  the  money  which 
he  had  received  from  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Csesar, 
Ptolemy  had  since  cultivated  his  friendship  by  various  sen'ices 
which  he  had  rendered  him  during  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
and  had  maintained  at  his  own  charge  eight  thousand  horse  for 
him  in  that  of  Judaea.  Having,  therefore,  made  his  complaint 
to  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he  demanded 
that  they  should  oblige  them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  as 
the  Romans  were  engaged  to  do  by  the  alliance  granted  him. 
Pompey's  faction  obtained  for  him  a  compliance  with  his 
request.  The  consul  Lentulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  separated 
from  Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria,  had  fallen  by  lot,  was 
charged  with  the  reestablishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the  throne. 
But  before  his  consulship  expired,  the  Egyptians  having 
^  M.  b^n  informed  that  their  king  was  not  dead,  as  they 
A^j'.G,  believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  sent  thither 
*^*  a  solemn  embassy,  to  justify  their  revolt  before  the 
senate.  That  embassy  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred 
persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
named  Dion,  who  had  considerable  friends  at  Rome.  Ptolemy, 
having  received  advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of 
those  ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  so  much 
intimidated  those  whom  he  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that 
they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  commis- 
sion, or  to  demand  justice  for  so  many  murders.  But  as  all 
the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him  as  highly  odious  as 
be  was  before  contemptible :  and  his  immense  profusion,  in 

•  Dion  Cus.  1.  xxxix.  p.  97,  98.      Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.    Cic.  ad  FamiL  1.  l 
ep.  1— 4  ;    in  Pito.  n.  48—50 ;   pro  Or/,  n.  23,  24. 
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gaining  the  poorest  and  most  self-interested  senators,  became 
so  public,  that  nothing  else  was  talked  of  throaghout  the  city. 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of 
audacity,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  persons  of  integrity 
in  the  senate.  M.  Favonius,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  was  the 
first  in  it  who  declared  himself  against  Ptolemy.  Upon  his 
motion,  it  was  resolved  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend, 
in  order  to  their  knowing  the  truth  from  his  own  mouth.  But 
the  king's  party,  composed  of  that  of  Pompey  and  Lentulus,  of 
such  as  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  and  of  those  who  had 
lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favour, 
that  Dion  did  not  dare  to  appear  ;  and  Ptolemy,  having  caused 
him  also  to  be  killed  some  short  time  after,  though  he  who 
did  the  murder  was  accused  in  due  form  of  law,  the  king  was 
exculpated,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause  for  the 
action. 

Whether  that  prince  thought  that  he  had  nothing  further  to 
transact  at  Rome,  that  demanded  his  presence,  or  apprehended 
receiving  some  affront,  hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continued  there 
any  longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few  days  after,  and 
retired  to  Ephesus,  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait 
there  the  decision  of  his  destiny. 

His  affair,  in  fact,  made  more  noise  than  ever  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  C.  Cato,  an  active^ 
enterprising  young  man,  who  did  not  want  eloquence^  decUred 
himself,  in  frequent  harangues,  against  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus, 
and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people  with  singular  pleasure  and 
extraordinary  applause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  engine  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the 
new  consuls  were  elected ;  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus     ^^  |^^ 
had  quitted  that  office,  he  produced  to  the  people  an  ^„^jf  o. 
oracle  of  the  Sibyl's,  which  ran  thus,  •  If  a  king  of      ^ 
Egypt,  having  occasion  for  aid,  applies  to  you,  you  shall  not 
refuse  him  your  amity ;  but,  however,  you  shall  not  give  him 
any  troops ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much.' 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles 
first  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  examine  whether  they  were 
proper  to  be  divulged.  But  Cato,  apprehending  that  the 
king's  faction  might  occasion  the  passing  a  resolution  there  to 
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suppress  this  which  was  so  apposite  to  that  prince,  imme- 
diately presented  the  priests,  with  whom  the  sacred  books  were 
deposited,  to  the  people,  and  obliged  them,  by  the  authority 
which  his  office  of  tribune  gave  him,  to  lay  what  they  had 
found  in  them  before  the  public,  without  demanding  the 
senate's  opinion. 

This  was  a  new  thunder-stroke  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus. 
The  words  of  the  Sibyl  were  too  express  not  to  make  all  the 
impression  upon  the  vulgar,  which  their  enemies  desired.  So 
that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship  was  expired,  not  being  willing 
to  receive  the  affront  to  his  face,  of  having  the  senate's  decree 
revoked,  by  which  he  was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  set 
out  immediately  for  his  province,  in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new 
consuls,  named  Marcellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey, 
having  proposed  the  oracle  to  the  senate,  it  was  decreed,  that 
regard  should  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared  dangerous  for 
the  commonwealth  to  reestablish  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so 
simple,  or  rather  so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an 
oracle.  Nobody  doubted  but  that  it  had  been  expressly  con- 
trived for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the  work  of  some 
secret  political  intrigue.  But  it  had  been  published  and 
approved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  credulous  and  super- 
stitious to  excess,  and  the  senate  could  pass  no  other  judgment 
upon  it. 

This  new  incident  obliged  Ptolemy  to  change  his  measures. 
Seeing  that  Lentulus  had  too  many  enemies  at  Rome,  he  aban- 
doned the  decree  by  which  he  had  been  commissioned  with  his 
reestablishment,  and  demanded  by  Ammonius,  his  ambassador, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed 
to  execute  the  same  commission ;  because,  it  not  being  possible 
to  execute  it  with  open  force,  upon  account  of  the  oracle,  he 
judged,  with  reason,  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute,  in  the 
room  of  force,  a  person  of  great  authority :  and  Pompey  was 
at  that  time  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory,  occasioned  by 
his  success  in  having  destroyed  Mithridates,  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  king  Asia  had  seen  since  Alexander. 

The  affair  was  discussed  in  the  senate,  and  debated  mth 
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great  vivacity  by  the  different  parties  that  rose  up  in  it.  °  The 
difference  of  opinions  caused  several  sittings  to  be  spent  without 
any  determination.  Cicero  never  quitted  the  interest  of  Len- 
tulus,  his  intimate  friend,  who,  during  his  consulship,  had  infi- 
nitely contributed  to  his  recall  from  banishment.  But  what 
means  were  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condition 
in  which  things  stood  ?  And  what  could  that  proconsul  do 
against  a  great  kingdom,  without  iising  force  of  arms,  which 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  oracle  ?  In  this  manner,  people 
of  little  wit  and  subtlety,  that  were  not  used  to  consider  things 
in  different  lights,  would  have  thought.  The  oracle  only  pro- 
hibited giving  the  king  any  troops  for  his  reestablishment. 
Could  not  Lentulus  have  left  him  in  some  place  near  the 
frontiers,  and  still  go  with  a  good  army  to  besiege  Alexandria. 
After  he  had  taken  it,  he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  in  the  place,  and  then  sent  the  king  thither,  who 
would  have  found  all  things  disposed  for  his  reception  without 
violence  or  troops.  This  was  Cicero's  advice:  to  confirm 
which,  I  shall  repeat  his  own  words,  taken  fix>m  a  letter  written 
by  him  at  that  time  to  Lentulus :  '  You  are  the  best  judge,' 
says  he,  '  as  you  are  master  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what 
you  can  undertake  and  effect.  If  it  seems  practicable  for  you 
to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
it  is,  without  doubt,  both  for  your  own  honour  and  that  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  you  should  go  thither  with  your  fleet  and 
army,  leaving  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  in  some  other  neigh- 
bouring place;  in  order  that,  after  you  have  appeased  the 
revolt,  and  left  strong  garrisons  where  necessary,  that  prince 
may  safely  return  thither.  *  In  this  manner  you  will  reinstate 
him,  according  to  the  senate's  first  decree;  and  he  will  be 
restored  without  troops,  which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sibyl.*  Would  one  believe  that  a  grave  magistrate, 
in  an  affair  so  important  as  that  at  present  in  question,  should 
be  capable  of  an  evasion,  which  appears  so  little  consistent 
with  the  integrity  and  probity  upon  which  Cicero  valued  him- 
self?    It  was,  because  he  reckoned  the  pretended  oracle  of  the 

*  Cic  Oil  Famii.  1.  i.  ep.  7. 

*  Ita  fore  ut  per  te  restituatur,  quemadmodum  initio  seuatus  censuit ;  et  si  up 
irultitudine  reducatur,  quemadmodum  homines  religiosi  Sibyllee  placere  dixerunt. 

VOL.  VI.  2a' 
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Sibyl  to  be  wbat  indeed  it  was»  thai  is  to  say,  b  laere  contri- 
vance and  imposture. 

Lentulus,  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which 
were  great  and  real*  was  afraid  to  engage  in  it»  and  took  the 
advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  where 
he  represented,  '  That  all  *the  world  would  judge  of  his  con- 
duct from  the  event :  that  therefore  he  had  only  to  take  his 
measures  so  well  as  to  assure  his  success ;  and  that  otherwise, 
he  would  do  better  not  to  undertake  it.' 

Grabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  pro- 
consul, was  less  apprehensive  and  less  cautious.  Though  every 
proconsul  was  prohibited  by  a  positive  law  to  quit  his  province, 
or  declare  any  war  whatsoever,  even  upon  the  nearest  borderer, 
without  an  express  order  of  the  senate,  he  had  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Mithridates,  prince  of  Farthia,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  the  king,  his  brother,  from  Media,  which  kingdom  had 

X.  M.     fallen  to  his  share.    *  He  had  already  passed  the 

am^jIq,  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose^  when 
^  Ptolemy  joined  him  with  letters  from  Pompey,  their 
common  friend  and  patron,  who  had  very  lately  been  declared 
consul  for  the  year  ensuing.  By  those  letters  he  conjured 
Gabinius  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals  that 
prince  should  make  him,  with  regard  to  his  reestablishment  in 
his  kingdom.  However  dangerous  that  conduct  might  be,  the 
authority  of  Pompey,  and,  still  more,  the  hope  of  considerable 
gain,  made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver.  The  pressing  remon- 
strances of  Antony,  who  sought  occasions  to  signalize  himself, 
and  was  besides  inclined  to  please  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties 
flattered  his  ambition,  fully  determined  him  This  was  the 
famous  Mark  Antony,  who  afterwards  formed  the  second 
triumvirate  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Gabinius  had  engaged 
him  to  follow  him  into  Syria,  by  giving  him  the  command  of 
his  cavalry.  The  more  dangerous  the  enterprise,  the  more 
Gabinius  thought  he  had  a  right  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear 
for  it.  The  latter,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any 
terms,  offered  him  for  himself  and  the  army  ten  thousand 

•  Appian.  in  Syriac.  p.  120;  in  Parik.  p.  134.     Plut  in  Anion,  p.  916,  917. 

*  Efx  eventa  nominet  de  tuo  coosUio  ene  jadicatnnM,  Tidemas— — Nos  qaidem 
hoc  sentimiu ;  ti  explontam  tibi  tit,  po«ae  te  iUiut  regni  p<Airi,  non  esse  conctaiidttiBi 
fin  dubium,  bob  eoe  commdvm. 
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tftlents,  or  fifteen  hutidtied  thottsaiMl  poond»,  the  p>eftte»t  part 
to  be  ndvaticed  immediately  in  ready  money,  and  the  te^i  as 
toon  as  he  should  be  reinstated.  Gabinius  accepted  the  ofFer 
without  hesitation. 

'  Egypt  had  continued  under  the  government  of  queen  Bere- 
nice. As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had 
sent  to  offer  the  crown,  and  Berenice,  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
in  Syria,  who,  by  his  mother  Selene's  side,  wag  the  nearest 
heir  male.  The  ambassadors  found  him  dead,  and  returned : 
they  brought  an  account,  that  his  brother  Seleucus,  sumamed 
Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive.  The  same  offeri  were  made  to 
him,  which  he  ax;cepted.  He  was  a  prince  of  mean  and  sordid 
inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassing  money. 
His  first  care  was  to  cause  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  be  put  into  a  coffin  of  glass,  in  order  to  seize  that  of  massy 
gold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then.  This  action, 
and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  having  rendered  him  equally 
odious  to  his  queen  and  subjects,  she  caused  him  to  be  strangled 
soon  after.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse.  She  afterwards  espoused  Archelaus,  high-priest  of 
Comana,  in  Pontus,  who  called  himsdf  the  son  of  the  great 
Mithridates,  though,  in  fact,  he  was  only  the  son  of  that 
prince's  chief  general. 

'  Gabinius,  after  having  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  crossecl 
Palestine,  marched  directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  most  to  be 
feared  in  this  war,  was  the  way  by  which  they  must  necessarily 
march  to  arrive  at  Pelusium ;  for  they  could  not  avoid  passing 
plains,  covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to 
think  on,  and  so  parched,  that  there  was  not  a  single  drop  of 
water  the  whole  length  of  the  fens  of  Serbonis.  Antony,  who 
was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only  seized  the  passes,  but 
having  taken  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side,  with 
the  whole  garrison,  he  made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  gave  his  general  great  hopes  of  suooest  in  the 
expedition. 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  desire 

'  Strtb.  I.  xn.  p.  538 ;  1.  ivi'i.  p.  794—796.     Dion  Cast.  1.  xxxix.  p.  115,  1 17 
Cic.  in  Pmon.  n.  49,  50. 

«  Rut.  iti  Anion,  p.  916,  917 
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of  glory  which  influenced  Antony.  For  Ptolemy  had  no  soonei 
entered  Pelusium,  than,  urged  by  the  violence  of  his  hate  and 
resentment,  he  would  have  put  all  the  Egyptians  it  it  to  the 
sword.  But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that  that  aet  of  cruelty 
would  disgrace  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from 
executing  his  design.  In  all  the  battles  and  encounters  which 
immediately  followed  one  another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of 
his  great  valour,  but  distinguished  himself  by  all  the  conduct 
of  a  great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  good  suc- 
cess, he  entered  the  heart  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  very  low,  and  consequently  the 
properest  time  for  the  conquest  of  it.  Archelaus,  who  was  brave, 
able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defence, 
and  disputed  his  ground  very  well  with  the  enemy.  After  he 
quitted  the  city,  in  order  to  march  against  the  Romans,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  encamp  and  break  ground  for  the  intreuch- 
ments,  the  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  live  an  idle  and  volup- 
tuous life,  raised  an  outcry,  that  Archelaus  should  employ  the 
mercenaries  in  such  work  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  What 
could  be  expected  from  such  troops  in  a  battle  P  They  were, 
in  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.  Archelaus  was  killed  fighting 
valiantly.  Antony,  who  had  been  his  particular  friend  and 
guest,  having  found  his  body  upon  the  field  of  battle,  adofned 
it  in  a  royal  manner,  and  solemnized  his  obsequies  with  great 
magnificence.  By  this  action  he  left  behind  him  a  great  name 
in  Alexandria,  and  acquired,  amongst  the  Romans  who  served 
with  him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  singular  valour 
and  exceeding  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who 
took  entire  possession  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  strengthen 
him  in  it,  Gabinius  left  him  some  Roman  troops  for  the  guard 
of  his  person.  Those  troops  contracted  at  Alexandria  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  which  reigned  there  more 
than  in  any  other  city.  Auletes  put  his  daughter  Berenice 
to  death,  for  having  worn  the  crown  during  his  exile ;  and 
afterwards  got  rid,  in  the  same  manner,  of  all  the  rich  persona 
who  had  been  of  the  adverse  oarty.     He  had  occasion  for  the 
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confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up  the  sum  he  had  pro- 
mised to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his  re- 
establishment. 

^  The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  mur- 
muring. But,  some  days  after,  a  Roman  soldier  having  acci- 
dentally killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of  Gabinius  nor  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  could  prevent  the  people  from  tearing 
nim  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  the 
gods  of  the  countr}  ;  for  cats  were  of  that  number. 

'  Nothing  further  is  known  with  respect  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  except  that  C.  Rabirius  Posthuraus,  who  had  either 
lent  him,  or  caused  to  be  lent  him,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone  to  him,  in  order 
to  procure  payment  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated,  that  prince 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  despaired  of  satisfying  him, 
unless  he  would  consent  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his  reve- 
nues, by  which  means  he  might  reimburse  himself  by  little  and 
little  with  his  own  hands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  having 
accepted  that  offer  out  of  fear  of  losing  his  debt  if  he  refused 
it,  the  king  soon  found  a  pretence  for  causing  him  to  be  impri- 
soned, though  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  Ctesar's  friends, 
and  though  Pompey  was  in  some  measure  security  for  the 
debt,  as  the  money  was  lent,  and  the  obligations  executed  in 
his  presence,  and  by  his  procurement,  in  a  countryhouse  of 
his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thought  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape 
from  prison  and  Egypt  more  miserable  than  he  had  gone 
thither.  To  complete  his  disgrace,  he  was  prosecuted  in 
form  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Rome,  for  having  aided  Pto- 
lemy in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  for 
that  purpose ;  of  having  dishonoured  his  quality  of  Roman 
knight,  by  the  employment  he  had  accepted  in  Egypt ;  and 
lastly,  of  having  shared  in  the  money  which  Gabinius  brought 
from  thence,  with  whom,  it  was  alleged,  be  had  connived. 
Cicero's  oration  in  hu  defence,  which  we  still  have,  is  an  eter- 
nal monument  of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  this  unworthy 
king. 

^  Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 

^  Diod.  Sic.  1.'  i.  p.  74,  75.         »  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Potth.         *  Caes.  de  Bel.  Ctv.  I.  v. 
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A.  If.  kingdom  of  Egypt,  about  fi>ar  yean  after  his  leesta* 
ab?j?'c.  blishment.  He  left  two  sons  bvA  two  daugjiten. 
'^  He  bequeathed  his  crown  fo  the  eldest  aon  and 
daughter,  aod  ordered  by  his  wiU  that  they  should  marry  toge- 
ther, according  to  the  custom  of  that  house,  and  govern  jointly. 
And  because  they  were  both  v^ry  young,  (for  the  daughter, 
who  was  the  eldest,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,)  he  left 
them  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  waa 
the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  history  it  remains  fi>r  us  to  relate. 
^  We  find  the  people  appointed  Pompey  the  young  king's 
guardian,  who  some  years  after  so  basely  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death. 

SXCT.  IL      POTHINUB    AND  ACHILLA9»   M1NI8TBB8    ^f  THB 
A.M.        YOUNG     KlNQ,     BXPEf.     CtEQPATRA.        ShE     aAIBBB 

A^j^c.   Troops  to  reestablish  herself.    Pomfby,  after 

^  BATINO  BEEN  OVBBTHROWN  AT  PhARSALIA,  RBTIRBR 

INTO  Egypt.     He   is  assassinated  there.     Cjesar,  who 

PURSUED  HIM,  ARRIVES  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  WHXRB  HR  18  IN- 
FORMED OP  UIS  DjBATH,  WHICH  HE  SEEMS  TO  LAMENT.  Hb 
ENDEAVOURS  TO  RECONCILE  THE  BROTHER  AND  $I8TBR, 
AND  FOR  THAT  PuRPOSE  SENDS  FOR  ClBOPATRA,  0¥  WHOM 
HE   SOON    BECOMES  ENAMOURED*      GrBAT  CoMMOTlONS   ARISE 

AT  Alexandria,  and  sevbral  Battles  abb  fouqht  be- 
tween THE  Egyptians  and  Casar's  Troops,  wherein  the 

LATTER  HAVB  ALMOST  ALWAYS  THB  ADVANTAGE.      Th£  KiNO 

having  been  drowned  in  flying  after  a  Sba-fight,  all 
Egypt  submits  to  Cjbsar.  He  sets  Cleopatra,  with  her 
YOUNGER  Brother,  upon  the  Throne,  and  ijlbturns  to 
Rome. — ^  Little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
CleopaJtra  and  her  brother.  That  prince  was  a  minor,  under 
the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  of  Achillas  the  general 
of  his  army.  Those  two  ministers,  no  doubt,  to  engross  to 
themselves  the  whole  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  had 
deprived  Cleopatra,  in  the  king's  name,  of  the  share  in  the 
sovereignty  left  her  by  the  will  of  Auletes.     Injured  in  this 

'  Eutrop.  L  vi. 

"Plut  M  Pomp.  p.  659— 662;    t»  Gr«.  p    730,  731.     Appian.  de  Bei.   Ci*, 
p.  4S0— 484.    C«8.  de  Bel  Civ.  1.  Hi.     Diod.  I.  xlii.  p.  200—2'* 
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manner,  slie  went  into  Syria  and  Palestitie  to  raise  troops  in 
those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her  rights  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  coi^nncture  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  brother  and  sister,  that  Pompey,  after  having  lost  the  battle 
of  Pfaarsaiia,  fled  to  Egypt;  conceiving  that  he  shouM  find 
there  an  open  and  secure  asylum  in  his  misfortunes.  He  had 
been  the  pvotector  of  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  reigning  king, 
and  it  was  solely  to  Pompey's  influence  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  reestaUishment.  He  was  in  hopes  of  finding  the  son 
grateful,  and  of  being  powerfully  assisted  by  him.  When  he 
arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between 
Pelusiura  and  mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, at  the  head  of  her  troops  also.  P&mpey,  on  approach- 
ing the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  demand  permission  to  land, 
and  enter  his  kingdom. 

Hie  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with 
Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  the  young  king's  preceptor,  and 
with  some  others,  what  answer  they  should  make :  Pompey  in 
the  mean  time  waited  the  result  of  that  council,  and  chose 
rather  to  expose  himself  to  be  the  football  of  three  unworthy 
persons  who  governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  safety  to 
Csesar,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
Romans.  This  council  differed  in  opmion ;  some  were  for 
receiving  him,  others  for  having  him  told  to  seek  a  retreat 
elsewhere.  Theodotus  approved  neither  of  these  methods ; 
and  displaying  all  his  eloquence,  undertook  to  demonstrate, 
that  there  was  no  other  choice  to  be  made,  than  that  of  ridding 
themselves  of  him.  His  reason  was,  because  if  they  received 
him,  Csesar  would  never  forgive  the  having  assisted  his  enemy: 
if  they  sent  him  away  without  aid,  and  afiairs  should  take  a 
tirm  in  his  favour,  he  would  not  (ail  to  revenge  himself  upon 
them  for  their  refusal.  That  therefore  there  was  no  security 
for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death  ;  by  which  means  they 
would  gaiii  Csesar's  friendship,  and  prevent  the  other  from 
ever  doing  them  any  hurt ;  for,  said  he,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, '  Dead  men  do  Hot  bite.' 

This  advice  prevailed,  as  being  in  their  opinion  the  wisest 
and  most  safe.  Achillas,  Septimius,  a  Roman  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  some  others,  were  charged 
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with  putting  it  into  execution.  They  went  to  take  Pompey  on 
board  a  shallop,  under  the  pretext  that  Iai]ge  vesseb  could  not 
approach  the  shore  without  difficulty.  The  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  the  sea-side»as  with  design  to  do  honour  to  Pompey, 
with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious  Septimius  ten- 
dered his  hand  to  Pompey  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  bade 
him  come  to  a  king,  his  fiiend,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as 
his  ward  and  son.  Pompey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia, 
who  was  already  in  tears  for  his  death ;  and,  after  having 
repeated  these  verses  of  Sophocles,  '  Every  man  who  enters 
the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  slave,  though  free  before,' 
he  went  into  the  shallop.  When  they  saw  themselves  near 
the  shore,  they  stabbed  him  before  the  king's  eyes,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  strand,  where  it  had  no 
other  funeral  than  what  one  of  his  freedmen  gave  it  with  the 
assistance  of  an  old  Roman,  who  was  there  by  chance.  They 
raised  him  a  wretched  funeral  pile,  and  for  that  purpose  made 
use  of  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck,  that  had  been  drivoi 
ashore  there. 

Cornelia  had  seen  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  It 
is  easier  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of 
grief  from  so  tragical  an  object,  than  to  describe  it.  Those 
who  were  in -her  galley,  and  in  two  other  ships  in  company 
with  it,  made  the  coast  resound  with  the  cries  they  raised,  and 
weighing  anchor  immecliately,  set  sail  before  the  wind,  which 
blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  to  sea  :  this  prevented  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them,  from  pur- 
suing their  design. 

Cfpsar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither 
he  suspected  Pompey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  him  still  alive.  That  he  might  be  there  the  sooner, 
he  carried  very  few  troops  with  him;  only  eight  hundred  horse, 
and  three  thousand  two  hundred  foot.  He  lefl  the  rest  of  his 
army  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under  his  lieutenant-generals, 
with  orders  to  make  all  the  advantages  of  his  victory  which  it 
would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  authority  in  all  those  coun- 
tries.    *  As  for  his  own  person,  confiding  in  his  reputation, 

*  Caesar  confisus  funk  reruro  gestarum,  infirmi^  auxiliis  proficisci  non  dubiUvent; 
atque  omnem  sibi  locum  tutuin  fore  existimabAt.     Css. 
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and  the  succem  of  his  arms  at  Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all 
places  secure  for  him,  he  made  no  scruple  to  land  at  Alexan- 
dria with  the  few  people  he  had.  He  was  very  nigh  paying 
dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Pompey's  death,  and 
found  the  city  in  great  confusion.  Theodotus,  beUeving  he 
should  do  him  an  exceeding  pleasure,  presented  him  the  head 
of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it,  and  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even 
caused  it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.  And 
the  better  to  express  his  esteem  for  Pompey,  and  the  respect 
he  had  for  his  memory,  he  received  with  great  kindness,  and 
loaded  with  favours,  all  who  had  adhered  to  him,  and  were 
then  in  Egypt ;  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  the 
highest  and  most  grateful  advantage  of  his  victory  was  to  find 
every  day  some  new  occasion  to  preserve  the  lives,  and  do 
services  to  some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  borne  arms  against 
him. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and 
abundance  of  murders  were  committed  there  ;  the  city  having 
neither  law  nor  government,  because  without  a  master.  Caesar, 
clearly  perceiving  that  the  small  number  of  troops  with  him 
were  far  from  being  sufficient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious 
populace,  gave  orders  for  the  legions  he  had  in  Asia  to  march 
thither  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  leave 
Egypt,  because  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  in  that  country 
blow  continually  during  the  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels 
from  quitting  Alexandria ;  as  those  winds  are  then  always  full 
north.  Not  to  lose  time,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  took  cognizance  of  the 
dispute  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Ceesar  was  consul  for  the  first 
time,  Auletes  had  gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand 
talents,  and  by  that  means  had  procured  himself  to  be  esta- 
blished upon  the  throne,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Romans.  The  king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of  that  sum, 
and  had  given  him  a  bond  for  the  remainder. 

Ca&sar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he 
wanted  for  the  suosistence  of  his  troops,  and  urged  his  claim 
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with  rigour.  Pothinos,  Ptolemy's  fint  mtmster,  employed 
various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigour  appear  stiQ  greater  than 
it  really  was^  He  plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  was  found  in  them,  and  made  the  king  and  all  the 
great  persons  of  the  kiogdom  eat  out  of  earthen  or  wooden 
vessels ;  insinuating  anderhand,  that  Cseaar  had  seised  opon 
all  the  silver  and  gold  plate,  in  ordet  to  render  him  odious  to 
the  populace  by  such  leporta,  which  were  not  destitote  of  pro- 
bability in  appearance,  Uioug^  entineiy  groundlesa. 

But  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  Csesar,  and 
made  them  at  last  take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  with  which 
he  acted  as  judge  between  Ptolemy  and  Cksopatra,  in  causing 
them  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him  for  the  decision  of  their 
dispute.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what  he  founded  his  autho* 
rity  for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed  in 
f(jrnu  that  they  should  disband  their  annies,  should  appear  and 
plead  their  cause  before  him,  and  receive  such  sentence  as  he 
should  pass  between  them.  This  order  was  looked  upon  in 
Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the  royal  dignity,  which,  being  inde- 
pendent, acknowledged  no  superior,  and  could  be  judged  by 
no  tribunal.  Cssar  replied  to  these  complaints,  that  he  acted 
only  in  virtue  of  being  appointed  arbiter  by  the  will  of  Auleces. 
who  bad  put  his  children  under  the  guardianship  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  the  whole  authority  of  which  was  then 
vested  in  his  person,  in  quality  of  consul :  that,  as  guardian, 
he  had  a  right  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and  that  all  he 
pretended  to,  was,  as  executor  of  the  will,  to  establish  peace  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister.  This  explanation  having  facilitated 
the  a&ir,  it  was  at  length  brought  before  Csesar,  and  advocates 
were  chosen  to  ple^d  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Csesar's  foible,  believed  that  her 
presence  would  be  more  persuasive  than  any  advocate  she 
eould  employ  with  her  judge.  She  caused  him  to  be  told, 
that  she  perceived,  that  those  whom  she  employed  in  her  be- 
half betrayed  her,  and  demanded  his  permission  to  appear  ia 
person.  Plutarch  says  it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed  her 
to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  took  nobody  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but 
Apollodorus  the  Sicilian,  got  into  a  httle  boat,  and  arrived  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Aleiattdria,  when  it 
WHS  quite  dark  night  Finding  that  there  were  do  means  of 
entering  without  being  known*  she  thou(^  of  this  stratagem, 
^he  laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  cbthes» 
Apollodorus  wrapped  it  up  in  a  cloth»  tied  it  up  with  a  thong, 
and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through  the  gate  of  the  citadel 
to  C^Mar's  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  displeased  with 
the  stratagesa.  The  first  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  person  had 
all  the  effect  upon  him  she  had  desired. 

Cssar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy^  and  pressed  him  to 
take  her  again,  and  be  reconciled  with  her«  Ptolemy  saw 
plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his  adversary ;  and  having 
learned  that  his  sister  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  even  in 
Ctesar's  own  apartment,  he  quitted  it  in  the  utmost  fury,  and 
in  the  open  street  rent  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore  it  to 
pieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground ;  crying  out,  with  his  face 
bathed  in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed;  and  relating  the  circum* 
stances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled  round  him.  In  a 
moioent  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  He  put  himself  at 
ihe  head  of  the  populace,  and  led  them  on  tumuUuously  to 
charge  Csbsar  with  all  the  fury  natural  on  such  occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Cssar  had  with  him,  secured  the 
person  of  Ptolemy.  But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  passing,  were  dispersed  in  the  several  quarters  of 
that  great  city,  Caesar  would  inevitably  have  been  overpowered 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  show  himself  to  them  from  a  part  of 
the  palace,  so  high,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon  it :  from 
hence  he  assured  them,  that  they  would  be  fully  satisfied  with 
the  judgment  he  should  pass.  Those  promises  appeased  the 
Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  summoned  by  his  order.  Ajier 
having  caused  the  will  of  the  late  king  to  be  read,  he  decreed, 
as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatm  should 
reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  intent  of  that  will;  and 
that  Ptolemy  the  younger  son,  and  Arsinoe  the  younger 
daughter,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added  the  last  article 
to  appease  the  people ;  for  it  was  an  absolute  gift  that  he 
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made  themy  as  the  Romans  were  actually  in  possession  of  that 
island.  But  he  feared  the  effects  of  the  Alexandrians'  fury  ; 
and  it  was  to  extricate  himself  out  of  bis  present  danger  that 
he  made  that  concession. 

Every  one  was  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree,  ex- 
A.  M.  ^P^  Pothinus.  As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned 
aii?j!'c.  ^^  breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  and 
^^'  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the  throne,  he 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  consequences  of  this  accom- 
modation would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To  prevent  the  effect  of 
Caesar's  decree,  he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects  of 
jealousy  and  discontent.  He  gave  out,  that  it  was  only 
through  fear  and  by  force  that  CsBsar  had  granted  this  decree, 
which  would  not  long  subsist ;  and  that  his  true  design  was  to 
place  Cleopatra  alone  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the 
Egyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  a 
woman  should  govern  them  alone,  and  have  the  sole  authority. 
When  he  saw  that  the  people  came  into  his  views,  he  made 
Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  army  from  Pelusium,  in 
order  to  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach  of  that 
army  put  all  things  into  their  former  confusion.  Achillas,  who 
had  twenty  thousand  good  troops,  despised  Caesar's  small 
number,  and  believed  he  should  overpower  him  immediately. 
But  Caesar  posted  his  men  so  well,  in  the  streets  and  upon 
the  avenues  of  the  quarter  in  his  possession,  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  supporting  tlieir  attack. 

When  they  saw  they  could  not  force  him,  they  changed  their 
measures,  and  marched  towards  the  port,  with  design  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  fleet,  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  the  sea,  and  to  prevent  him,  in  consequence,  from  receiv- 
ing succours  and  convoys  on  that  side.  But  Caesar  again  frus- 
trated their  design,  by  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be  set  on 
fire,  and  by  possessing  himself  of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  which 
he  garrisoned.  By  this  means  he  preserved  and  secured  his 
communication  with  the  sea,  without  which  he  would  have 
been  ruined  effectually.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire  drove  so 
near  the  quay,  that  the  flames  catched  the  neighbouring 
houses,  from  whence  they  spread  throughout  the  whole  quarter 
called  Bruchion.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  famous  library 
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was  consumed,  which  had  been  the  work  of  so  many  kings, 
and  in  which  there  were  four  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
What  a  loss  was  this  to  literature ' 

Csesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent  into 
all  the  neighbouring  countries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  amongst 
others,  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  whom  he  had  left  to  command 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to  him  his  danger.  That  general 
immediately  detached  two  legions,  the  one  by  land,  and  the 
other  by  sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in  time  ;  the 
other  that  marched  by  land  did  not  go  thither  at  all.  Before 
it  had  got  there,  the  war  was  at  an  end.  But  Csesar  was  best 
served  by  Mithridates  the  Pergamenian,  whom  he  sent  into 
Syria  and  Cilicia :  for  he  brought  him  the  troops  which  extri- 
cated him  out  of  the  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Whilst  he  awaited  the  aid  he  had  sent  for,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  fight  an  army  so  superior  in  number,  till  he  thought 
fit,  he  caused  the  quarter  in  his  possession  to  be  fortified.  He 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  other 
works.  Those  lines  included  the  palace,  a  theatre  very  near 
it,  which  he  made  use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the  way  that  led  to 
the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Csesar's  hands;  and  Potbintis, 
his  governor  and  first  minister,  who  coincided  with  Achillas, 
gave  him  advice  of  all  that  passed,  and  encouraged  him  to 
push  the  siege  with  vigour.  One  of  his  letters  was  at  last 
intercepted  ;  and  his  treason  being  thereby  discovered,  Csesar 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated 
Arsinoe  the  youngest  of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehending  the 
same  fate,  because  he  had  shared  in  that  treason,  carried  off 
the  young  princess,  and  escaped  into  .the  camp  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  who  not  having  had,  till  then,  any  of  die  royal  family 
at  their  head,  were  overjoyed  at  her  presence,  and  proclaimed 
her  queen.  But  Granymedes,  who  entertained  dioughts  of 
supplanting  Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  accused  of 
having  given  up  the  fleet  to  Csesar  that  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  Romans,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  command 
of  the  army  to  be  transferred  to  himself.  He  took  also  upon 
Dim  the  administration  of  all  other  affairs ;  and  undoubtedly 
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did  not  want  capacity  for  the  office  of  a  prime  minister,  probity 
only  excepted,  which  is  often  reckoned  little  of  no  qualification. 
For  be  had  all  the  necessary  penetration  and  activity,  and 
contrived  a  thousand  artfiil  stratagems  to  distress  Csesar  during 
the  continuance  of  this  war. 

For  instance,  he  found  means  to  spoil  all  the  fi^b  water  in 
bis  quarter,  and  was  very  near  destroying  him  by  that  means^ 
For  there  was  no  other  fresh  water  in  Alexandria,  than  that  of 
the  Nile.  ^  In  every  bouse  were  vaulted  reservoirs,  where  it 
was  kept.  Every  year,  upon  the  great  swell  of  the  Nile,  the 
water  of  that  river  came  in  by  a  canal,  which  had  been  cut  for 
that  purpose,  and  by  a  sluice,  made  with  that  design,  was 
turned  into  the  vaulted  reservoirs  which  were  the  cisterns  of 
the  city,  where  it  grew  clear  by  degrees.  The  masters  of 
houses  and  their  families  drank  of  this  water ;  but  the  poorer 
sort  of  people  were  forced  to  drink  the  running  water,  which 
was  muddy  and  very  unwholesome ;  (or  there  were  no  springs 
in  the  city.  Those  caverns  were  made  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  all  had  communication  with  each  other.  This  provision 
of  water  made  at  one  time  served  for  the  whole  year.  Every 
house  had  an  opening  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  throu^  which 
the  water  was  taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Grany- 
medes  caused  all  the  communications  with  the  caverns  in  the 
quarters  of  Caesar  to  be  stopped  up ;  and  then  found  means  to 
turn  the  sea-water  into  the  latter,  and  thereby  spoiled  all  his 
fresh  water.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  water  was 
spoiled,  Cassar's  soldiers  made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such  a 
tumult,  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his 
quarter,  very  much  to  bis  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  imme-^ 
diately  thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where  at  last, 
springs  were  found,  which  supplied  them  with  water  enough  to 
make  them  amends  for  that  which  was  spoiled. 

After  that,  upon  Cesar's  receiving  advice  that  the  legion 
which  Calvinua  had  sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of 
Libya,  which  was  not  very  distant,  he  advanced  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  convoy  it  safely  to  Alexandria.  Granymedes  was  vp^ 
prized  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all  the  Egyptian- 


ftll«d 


*  "niere  are  to  this  day  exactly  the  same  kind  of  caves  at  Alexandria,  which  are 
led  once  a  year,  as  at  that  time. — ^Therenot's  ThawA, 
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ships  he  could  get,  in  order  to  attack  him,  upon  his  return.  A 
battle  actually  ensued  between  the  two  fleets.  CsBsar  had  the 
advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without  danger  into  the  port 
of  Alexandria;  and  had  not  the  night  come  on,  the  ships  of 
the  enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the  ships 
from  the. mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with 
which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria.  A  second  action  was 
unavoidable.  The  Alexandrians  climbed  in  throngs  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses  next  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight, 
and  awaited  the  success  with  fear  and  trembling;  lifting  up 
their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods. 
The  all  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  as  they  had  no  resource 
left  if  they  lost  this  battle.  Csesar  was  again  victorious.  The 
Rhodians,  by  their  valour  and  skill  in  naval  affairs,  contributed 
exceedingly  to  this  victory. 

Caesar,  to  make  the  b^t  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle 
of  Pharos,  where  he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to 
possess  himself  of  the  mole,  called  the  Heptastadion,  by  which 
it  was  joined  to  the  continent.  But  after  having  obtained 
several  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  men^  and  was  very  near  falling  himself  in  his 
retreat  For  the  ship  in  which  he  had  designed  to  get  off, 
being  ready  to  sink  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  people 
who  had  entered  it  with  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the  next  ship.  Whilst  he 
was  thus  swimming,  he  held  one  hand  above  the  water,  in 
which  were  papers  of  consequence,  and  swam  with  the  other, 
so  that  they  were  not  wetted. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only  served 
to  give  Caesar's  troops  new  courage,  entertained  thoughts  of 
maUng  peace,  or  at  least  pretended  such  a  disposition.  They 
sent  deputies  to  demand  their  king  of  him ;  assuring  him,  that 
his  presence  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  differences.  Caesar, 
who  well  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitful  character,  was  not  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  their  professions ;  but  as  he  hazarded 
nothing  in  giving  them  up  their  king's  person,  and  if  they  failed 
in  their  promises,  the  fault  would  be  entirely  on  their  side,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  grant  their  demand.     He 
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exhorted  the  youDg  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  inspire  his  subjects  with  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity ; 
to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a  war  very  imprudently  under- 
taken had  distressed  his  dominions;  to  approve  hiihself  worthy 
of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving  him  his  liberty  ; 
and  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  his 
father.  *  Ptolemy,  early  instructed  by  his  masters  in  the  art 
of  dissimulation  and  deceit,  begged  of  Caesar,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  presence,  which  was  a  much 
greater  satisfaction  to  him,  than  to  reign  over  others.  The 
sequel  soon  explained  how  much  sincerity  there  was  in  those 
tears  and  professions  of  amity.  He  was  no  sooner  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  than  he  renewed  hostilities  with  more  vigour  than 
ever.  The  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  means  of  their  fleet,  to 
cut  off  Csesar's  provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  a  new 
fight  at  sea,  near  Canopus,  in  which  Csesar  was  again  victo- 
rious. When  this  battle  was  fought,  Mithridates  of  Pei^amus 
was  upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  army,  which  he  was 
bringing  to  the  aid  of  Caesar. 

°  He  had  been  sent  info  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  assemble  all 
the  troops  he  could,  and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted 
himself  of  his  commission  with  such  diligence  and  prudence, 
that  he  had  soon  formed  a  considerable  army.  Antipater,  the 
Idumaean,  contributed  very  much  towards  it.  He  had  not  only 
joined  him  with  three  thousand  Jews,  but  engaged  several- neigh- 
bouring princes  of  Arabia  and  Coele-Syria,  and  the  free  cities 
of  Phoenicia  and  Syria  also  to  send  him  troops.  Mithridates, 
with  Antipater,  who  accompanied  him  in  person,  marched  into 
Egypt ;  and  upon  arriving  before  Pelusium,  they  carried  that 
place  by  storm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater's 
Dravery  for  the  taking  of  this  city :  for  he  was  the  first  that 
mounted  the  breach,  and  got  upon  the  wall,  and  thereby  opened 
die  way  for  those  who  followed  him  to  carry  the  town. 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  the  country  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  Jews,  who  inhabited  it.     The  army  was 

"  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xiv.  c.  14,  15. 

*  Regius  animus  disciplinls  fallacissimis  eruditus,  ne  ft  gentis  suae  moribus  dege- 
neraret,  flens  orare  contra  Cflesarem  ccepit,  ne  se  deinitteret :  noo  eDim  r^nnm  ipram 
sibi  ooDSpecttt  CsBsaris  esse  jucundius.     Hirt.  de  Belt.  Aiex, 
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there  put  to  a  iitand,  an<l  their  whole  design  was  upon  the 
point  of  miscarrying,  if  Antipater,  by  his  influence  and  that  of 
Hyrcanus,  from  whom  he  brought  them  letters,  had  not  engaged 
them  to  espouse  Cesar's  party.  Upon  the  spreading  of  that 
news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Mithridates 
received  from  both  all  the  provisions  his  army  had  occasion 
for.  When  they  were  near  the  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a 
flying  army  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Nile  with  them.  A 
battle  was  fought  in  consequence.  Mithridates  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  commadd  of  the 
other  to  Antipater.  Mithridates's  wing  was  soon  broken,  and 
obliged  to  give  way;  but  Antipater,  who  had  defeated  the 
enemy  on  his  side,  came  to  his  relief.  The  battle  began  afresh, 
and  the  enemy  were  defeated.  Mithridates  and  Antipater  pur- 
sued them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  regained  the  field  of 
battle.  They  took  even  the  enemy's  camp,  and  obliged  those 
who  remained  to  repass  the  Nile,  in  order  to  escape. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  in  order  to 
overpower  the  victors.  Csesar  also  marched  to  support  them  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  them,  came  directly  to  a  decisive 
battle,  in  which  he  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Ptolemy,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile. 
Alexandria  and  all- Egypt  submitted  to  the  victor. 

Csesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  our 
January ;  and  not  finding  any  further  opposition  to  his  orders, 
gave  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with 
Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was  in  effect  giving  it  to 
Cleopatra  alone  ;  for  that  young  prince  was  only  eleven  years 
old.  The  passion  which  CsBsar  had  conceived  for  that  princess 
was  properly  the  sole  cause  of  his  embarking  in  so  dangerous 
a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Caesarion,  whom  Au- 
gustus caused  to  be  put  to  death  when  he  became  master  of 
Alexandria.  His  affection  for  Cleopatra  kept  him  much  longer 
in  Egypt  than  his  affairs  required.  For  though  every  thing 
was  settled  in  that  kingdom  by  the  end  of  January,  he  did  not 
leave  it  till  the^end  of  April,  according  to  Appian,  who  says  he 
stayed  there  nine  months.  Now  he  had  arrived  there  only  about 
the  end  of  July  the  year  before 

VOL.  YI.  2  H 
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®  Ceesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra. 
Having  embarked  with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her 
through  the  whole  country  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  would 
have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  if  his  army  had  not  refused  to 
follow  him.  He  had  resolved  to  bring  her  to  Rome,  and  to 
marry  her ;  and  intended  to  have  caused  a  law  to  pass  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  should 
be  permitted  to  marry  such  and  as  many  wives  as  they  thought 
fit.  Helvius  Cinna,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  declared,  after 
his  death,  that  he  had  prepared  an  harangue,  in  order  to  pro- 
pose that  law  to  the  people,  not  being  able  to  refuse  his  assist- 
ance upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Csesar. 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome» 
and  she  walked  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold ;  but  imme* 
diately  after  that  solemnity  he  set  her  at  liberty.  He  did  not 
permit  her,  however,  to  return  into  Egypt,  lest  her  presence 
should  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  he 
had  made  in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of  Asia 
for  her  residence ;  at  least  it  was  there  that  Antony  found  her 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Caesar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privileges  they 
enjoyed  to  be  confirmed  ;  and  ordered  a  column  to  be  erected, 
on  which,  by  his  command,  all  those  privileges  were  engraven, 
with  the  decree  confirming  them. 

P  What  at  length  made  him  quit  Egypt,  was  the  war  with 
Phamaces,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  of 
Mithridates,  the  last  king  of  Pontus.  He  fought  a  great  battle 
with  him  near  the  city  of  *  Zela,  defeated  his  whole  army,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To  denote  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  conquest,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  made 
use  of  only  these  three  words,  Veni,  vidh  vici;  that  is  to  say, 
F  came,  I  »aw,  I  conquered, 

Sbct.  hi.    Clbopatba  causbb  hbb  younoeb  Bbothbr  to 

•  Suet  in  J.  €kn.  c.  62.  »  Plvt.  m  Cett.  p.  731. 

*  This  was  a  city  of  Cappadocik- 
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BC  PUT  TO  DBATH,  AND  RBIQNS  ALONB.  ThB  DeATU  OF  JuLIVS 
CiBSAR    HAYING    MADE    WAY    FOR    THB    TrIUMYIHATB    FORMED 

BBTWBEN  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  young  Cjisar,  called  also 
Octavianus,  Cleopatra  declares  hbrsblf  for  the  Trium* 
YiRs.  She  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  gains  an  absotlutb 
Ascendant  oyer  him,  and  brings  him  with  her  to  Alexan* 
dria.  Antony  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  espouses  Octayia. 
He  abandons  himself  again  to  Cleopatra  ;  and  after 
some  Expeditions  returns  to  Alexandria,  which  he  en- 
ters IN  Triumph,  Hb  there  celebratbs  thb  Coronation 
OF  Cleopatra  and  rbr  Childrbn.  Opbn  Rupturb  be- 
twekn  Cjssar  and  Antony.  The  Latter  rbpudiates  Octa* 
yia.  The  two  Fleets  put  to  Sea.  Clbopatra  detbrminks 
TO  FOLLOW  Antony.    Battle  of  Actium.    Clbopatra  flies, 

AND  DRAWS  AnTONY  AFTBR   HER.       CjBSAR's  ViCTORY  IS  COM* 

plbtb.  He  advances  some  Time  after  against  Alexan- 
dria, WHICH  MAKES  NO   LONG  RbSISTANCB.      TraGICAL  DbATH 

of  Antony  and    Clbopatra.     Egypt  is  reduced   into  a 
Province  of  the  Roman  Empire. — Caesar,  after  the  war  of 
Alexandria,  had  reestablished  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and, 
for  form  only,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that 
time  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.     Daring  his  minority,  all 
power  was  in  her  hands.     ^  When  he  attained  his     a.m. 
fifteenth  year,  which  was  the  time  when,  according  to   Aatjl'c. 
the  laws  of  the  country,  he  was  to  govern  for  himself,       ^' 
and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  authority,  she  poisoned  him,  and 
remained  sole  queen  of  Egypt. 

In  this  interval  Caesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  con- 
spirators, at  the  head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and 
the  triumvirate,  between  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus 
Caesar,  had  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Cfesar. 

'  Cleopatra  declared  herself  without  hesitation  for  the  trium- 
virs. She  gave  Allienus,  the  consul,  Dolabella's  lieutenant, 
four  legions,  which  were  the  remains  of  Pompey's  and  Crassus's 
armies,  and  formed  part  of  the  troops  which  Caesar  had  left 
with  her  for  the  defence  of  Egypt  She  had  also  a  fleet  in 
readiness  for  sailing,  but  it  was  prevented  by  storms  from  setting 

Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xv.  c  4.     Porphys.  p.  226. 
Appian.  I.  iii.  p.  576;  1.  iv.  p.  623;  1.  v.  p.  675. 
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out.     Cassias   maile  himself  master  of  those   four 

A^tTc.   I^gion^f  ^^^  frequently  solicited  Cleopatra  for  aid, 

^'       which  she  resolutely  refused.     She  sailed  some  time 

after  with  a  numerous  fleet,  to  join  Antony  and  Octavianas.    A 

violent  storm  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  her 

ships,  and  felling  sick,  she  was  obliged  to  return  into  Egypt. 

"  Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  battle 
A.  M.      of  Philippi,  having  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to 

aIl?'c.  establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate  there,  the 
^^  kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors  of  the  East,  came 
thither  in  throngs  to  make  their  court  to  him*  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  governors  of  Fhcenicia,  which  was  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Casiius  aid  against 
Dolabella.  He  cited  Cleopatra  before  him,  to  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  her  governors ;  and  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to 
oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Cilicia,  whither  he  was  going  to 
assemble  the  states  of  that  province.  That  step  was,  from  its 
consequences,  very  fatal  to  Antony,  and  completed  his  ruin. 
His  love  for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions  in  him,  till 
then  concealed  or  asleep,  inflamed  them  even  to  madness,  and 
finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the  few  sparks  of  honour 
and  virtue  which  he  might  perhaps  still  retain. 

Cleopatra,  assured  of  her  charms  by  the  proof  she  had 
already  so  successfully  made  of  them  upon  Julius  Caesar,  was 
in  hopes  that  she  could  also  very  easily  captivate  Antony ;  and 
the  more,  because  the  former  had  known  her  only  when  she 
was  very  young,  and  had  no  experience  in  the  world ;  whereas 
she  was  going  to  appear  before  Antony,  at  an  age  wherein 
women,  with  the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  unite  the  whole  force 
of  wit  and  address  to  manage  and  conduct  the  greatest  afiairs. 
Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  five-and-twenty  years  old.  She 
provided  herself,  therefore,  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great 
sums  of  money,  and  especially  with  most  magnificent  habits 
and  ornaments  ;  and  with  still  higher  hopes  in  her  attractions 
and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more  powerful  than  dress,  or 
even  gold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  her  way  she  received  several  letters  from  Antony,  who 

•  PIttt  in  Anitm,  p.  926,  932.     Dio.  L  xlviil  p.  371.     Appiao.  de  Btll.  dv.  I  v. 
p.  67!. 
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was  at  Tarsus,  and  from  his  friends»  pressing  her  to  hawten  her 
journey ;  but  she  only  laughed  at  their  eagerness,  and  used 
never  the  more  diligence  for  them.  Having  crossed  the  sea  of 
Pamphylia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus,  and  going  up  that  river, 
landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equipage  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  hers.  Hie  stern  of  her  ship  flamed  with 
gold,  the  sails  were  purple,  and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A 
pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  raised  upon  the  deck,  under 
which  appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded 
with  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  her  court,  df  whom  some 
represented  the  Nereides,  and  others  the  Graces.  Instead 
of  trumpets,  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps,  and  other  such 
instruments  of  music,  warbling  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the 
oars  kept  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable. 
Perfumes  were  burning  on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odours 
to  a  great  distance  upon  the  river,  and  on  €:ach  side  of  its 
banks,  that  were  covered  with  an  infinitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  the  whole  people  of 
Tarsus  went  out  to  meet  her:  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that 
time  was  giving  audience  saw  his  tribunal  abandoned  by  every 
one,  and  not  a  single  person  with  him,  but  his  lictors  and  do- 
mesticsp  A  rumour  was  spread,  that  it  was  the  goddess  Venus, 
who  came  in  masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good 
of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  compliment 
and  invite  her  to  supper.  But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that 
she  should  be  very  glad  to  regale  him  herself,  and  that  she 
would  expect  him  in  the  tents  she  had  caused  to  be  got  ready 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  go 
thither,  and  found  the  preparations  of  a  magnificence  not 
to  be  expressed.  He  admired  particularly  the  beauty  of  the 
lights,  which  had  been  disposed  with  abundance  of  art,  and 
whose  brilliancy  was  such,  that  they  made  midnight  seem 
bright  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  -turn,  for  the  next  day.  But  in 
spite  of  his  utmost  endeavours  to  exceed  her  in  this  entertain* 
ment,  he  confessed  himself  overcome,  as  well  in  the  splendour 
as  disposition  of  the  feast ;  and  was  the  first  t?  raliy  the  parsi* 
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mony  and  plainness  of  his  own,  in  comparison  with  the  sump- 
tuousness  and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's.  The  queen,  finding 
nothing  but  what  was  gross  in  the  pleasantries  of  Antony,  and 
more  expressive  of  the  soldier  than  the  courtier,  repaid  him  in 
his  own  coin ;  but  with  so  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  least  offended  at  it.  For  the  beauties  and  charms 
of  her  conversation,  attended  with  all  possible  sweetness  and 
gaiety,  had  attractions  in  them  still  more  irresistible  than  her 
form  and  features,  and  left  upon  his  mind  and  heart  an  indelible 
impression.  She  charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  such  music 
and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  the  very  sound  of  her 
voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against 
Cleopatra,  which  were,  besides,  without  foundation.  She  struck 
Antony  so  violently  with  her  charms,  and  gained  so  absolute 
an  ascendant  over  him,  that  be  could  refuse  her  nothing.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  at  her  entreaty  he  caused  Arsinoe  her 
sister  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as  in  a  secure  asylum. 

^  Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet 
still  outdid  that  which  preceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to 
excel  herself.  Antony,  at  a  feast  to  which  she  had  invited 
him,  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  riches  displayed  on  all  sides, 
and  especially  at  the  great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with 
jewels,  and  wrought  by  the  most  excellent  workmen.  She  told 
him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those  were  but  trifles,  and 
made  him  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet  was 
still  more  superb.  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  brought 
9  good  number  of  guests  along  with  him,  all  ofiicers  of  rank 
and  distinction.  She  gave  them  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of 
gold  and  silver  used  at  the  entertainment. 

^Without  doubt,  in  one  of  these  feasts  happened  what 
Pliny,  and,  after  him,  Macrobius,  relate.  Cleopatra  jested, 
according  to  custom,  upon  Antony's  entertainment,  as  very 
niggardly  and  inelegant.  Piqued  with  the  raillery,  he  asked 
her  with  some  warmth,  what  she  thought  would  add  to  its 
magnificence?      Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  could 

«  Athen.  Liv.  p.  147, 148. 

*  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  36.    Mtcrob.  Sdtur.  I.  it.  c.  13. 
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expend*^  more  than  a  million  of  livres  upon  one  supper.  He 
affirmed  that  she  was  merely  braggings  that  it  was  impossible, 
and  that  she  could  never  make  it  appear.  A  wager  was  laid, 
and  Plancus  was  to  decide  it  The  next  day  they  came  to  the 
banquet.  The  service  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary  in  it  Antony  calculated  the  expense,  de- 
manded of  the  queen  the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and  with 
an  air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of  victory,  told  her,  that  they  were 
still  far  from  a  million.  '  Stay,'  said  the  queen,  '  this  is  only 
a  beginning.  I  shall  try  whether  I  cannot  spend  a  million 
only  upon  myself.'  A  second  f  table  was  brought,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  she  had  before  given,  nothing  was  set  on  it 
but  a  single  cup  of  vinegar.  Antony,  surprised  at  such  a 
preparation,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it  was  intended. 
Cleopatra  had  at  her  ears  two  pearls,  the  finest  that  ever 
were  seen,  each  of  which  was  valued  at  above  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  One  of  these  pearls  she  took  off,  direw  it  into  the 
X  vinegar,  and  after  having  dissolved  it  swallowed  it.  She  was 
preparing  to  do  as  much  by  the  other ;  §  Plancus  stopped  her, 
and,  deciding  the  wager  in  her  fiivour,  declared  Antony  over- 
come. Plancus  was  much  in  the  wrong,  to  envy  the  queen 
the  singular  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  swallowed  two  millions 
in  two  draughts. 

Antony  was  embroiled  with  Csesar.     Whilst  his  wife  Fulvia 
was  very  active  at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,     ^  m. 
and  the  army  of  the  Parthians  was  upon  the  point  of  An?j:'c. 
entering  Syria,  as  if  those  things  did  not  concern       ^' 
htm,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to 

*  Centies  H.  S.  Hoc  est,  centies  centena  millies  sestertiAm.  Which  amounted 
to  mora  than  a  million  of  Uvres,  or  52,500/.  steiiing. 

f  The  ancients  changed  their  tables  at  everr  course. 

\  Vinegar  ifi  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the  Hardest  things.  Aceti  succus  doinitor 
rerum,  as  Pliny  says  of  it,  1.  xxxili.  c.  3.  Cleopatra  had  not  the  glory  of  the  inven- 
tion. Before  her,  to  the  disgrace  of  royalty,  the  son  of  a  comedian  (Clodius  the  son 
of  JSsopus)  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  swallowed  pearls  dis- 
solved in  that  manner,  from  the  sole  plaasure  of  making  the  expense  of  bis  meals 
enormous. 

Filius  /Bsopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidAm  exsorberet,  aceto 

Diluit  insignem  baccam Hor.  L  ii.  Sat.  3. 

^  This  other  pearl  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Venus  by  Augustus,  who  carri^ 
it  to  Rome  on  bis  return  from  Alexandria ;  and  having  caused  it  to  be  cut  in  two, 
its  size  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  served  for  pendants  in  the  ears  of  that  goddea*. 
E^in.  ibid. 
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Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  games,  amuse 
ments,  and  voluptaousnessr  treating  each  other  every  day  at 
excessive  and  incredible  expenses;  which  may  be  judged  ol 
from  the  following  circumstance. 

'  A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic, 
upon  the  great  noise  those  fisasts  made,  had  the  curiosity  to 
assure  himself  with  his  own  eyes  about  them.  Having  been 
admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw  amongst  other  things 
eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon 
which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that 
he  supposed  were  to  be  at  the  supper.  One  of  the  officers 
could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  told  him,  that  they  were  not 
so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  would  not  be  above  a 
dozen  in  all ;  but  diat  it  was  necessary  every  thing  should  be 
served  in  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  every  moment  ceases 
and  spoils.  '  For  (added  he)  it  often  happens  that  Antony 
will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment  after  forbid  it  to.be 
served,  having  entered  into  some  conversation  that  diverts  him. 
For  that  reason  not  one  but  many  suppers  are  provided,  because 
it  is  hard  to  know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  have  it  set 
on  table.' 

Cleopatra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of 
him,  nor  quitted  him  day  or  night,  but  was  always  employed 
in  diverting  and  retaining  him  in  her  chains.  She  played  with 
him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him,  and  when  he  exercised  his 
troops,  was  always  present.  Her  sole  attention  was  to  amuse 
him  agreeably,  and  not  to  leave  him  time  to  conceiye  the 
least  disgust 

One  day,  when  he  was  fishing  with  an  angle  and  catched 
nothing,  he  was  very  much  vexed  on  that  account,  because  the 
queen  was  of  the  party,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  seem  to  want 
skill  or  good  fortune  in  her  presence.  It  therefore  came  into 
his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to  dive  secretly  under  water » 
and  to  fasten  to  his  hook  some  of  their  huge  fishes,  which  they 
had  taken  before.  That  order  was  executed  immediately,  and 
Antony  drew  up  his  line  several  times  with  a  g:reat  fish  at  the 
end  of  it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Egyptian.  She 
affected  great  admiration  and  surprise  at  Antony's  good  for- 

'  Plut.  Ill  Anion,  p.  928. 
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tune;  but  told  her  friends  privately  what  had  passed,  and 
invited  them  to  come  the  next  day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like 
pleasantry.  They  did  not  &il.  When  they  were  all  got  into 
the  fishing  boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  in  his  line,  she  com- 
manded one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water, 
to  prevent  Antony's  divers,  and  to  make  fast  a  large  salt  fish, 
one  of  those  that  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontns,  to  his 
hook.  When  Antony  perceived  his  line  had  its  load,  he  drew 
it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  bursts  of  laughter  arose  at 
the  sight  of  that  salt  fish  ;  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  *  Leave 
the  line,  good  general,  to  us,  the  kings  and  queens  of  Pharos 
and  Canopus:  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities,  kingdoms,  and 
kings.' 

Whilst  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and 
trifling  diversions,  the  news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests, 
at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  army,  awakened  him  from  his 
lethargy,  and  obliged  him  to  march  against  them.     But  having 
received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia's  death,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himself  to  young  CaBsar,  whose 
sister,  Octavia,  he  married,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit, 
who  was  lately  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus.     It 
was  believed  this  marriage  would  make  him  forget  Cleopatra. 
But  having  begun  his  march  against  the  Parthians,     a.  m. 
his  passion  for  the  Egyptian,  which  had  something  of  a^n^c. 
enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more  violence  than       ^ 
ever. 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and 
the  intoxication  of  pleasures,  still  retained  a  taste  for      a.  m. 
polite  learning  and  the  sciences.     In  the  place  where    a2!?c. 
stood  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  which  had       ^* 
been   burnt  some  years  before,  as  we  have  observed,  she 
erected  a  new  one,  to  the  augmentation  of  which  Antony  very 
much  contributed,  by  presenting  her  with  the  libraries  of  Per- 
gamus,  in  which  were  above  two  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
She  did  not  collect  books  merely  for  ornament,  she  made  usr 
of  them.    There  were  few  barbarous  nations  to  whom  she 
spoke  by  an  interpreter ;  she  answered  most  of  them  in  then 
own  language;  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodytse,  Hebrews,  Arabians 

'  Epiphan.  de  mem.  el  pond. 
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Syrians,  Medes,  Parthians.  '  She  knew,  besides,  several  other 
languages ;  whereas  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  her  in 
Egypt  had  scarcely  been  able  to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and  some 
of  them  had  even  forgotten  the  Macedonian,  their  natural 
tongue. 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  to  be  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony, 
saw  him  marry  Octavia  with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  her  rival  Antony,  to  appease  her,  was  obliged  to 
make  her  magnificent  presents.  He  gave  her  Phoenicia,  the 
Lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia. 
To  these  he  added  part  of  Judaea  and  Arabia.  These  great 
presents,  which  considerably  abridged  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
very  much  afflicted  the  Romans,  and  they  wene  no  less  oflRsnded 
at  the  excessive  honours  which  he  paid  this  foreign  princess. 

Two  years  passed,  during  which  Antony  made  several  voy- 
ages to  Rome,  and  undertook  some  expeditions  against  the 
Parthians  and  Armenians,  in  which  he  acquired  no  great 
honour. 

*It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  temple  of 
Anaitis  was  plundered,  a  goddess  much  celebrated  amongst  a 
certain  people  of  Armenia.  Her  statue  of  massy  gold  was 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  of  them 
were  considerably  enriched.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who 
afterwards  settled  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  Augustus  in  his  house,  and  to  entertain  him  at  supper. 
*  Is  it  true,'  said  that  prince,  during  the  repast,  talking  of  this 
story,  '  that  the  man,  who  made  the  first  stroke  at  the  statue 
of  this  goddess,  was  immediately  deprived  of  sight,  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the  same  hour?' — '  If  it  were,' 
replied  the  veteran  with  a  smile,  '  I  should  not  now  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof,  being  myself  the 
rash  person  who  made  the  first  attack  upon  her,  which  has 
been  of  great  service  to  me.  For,  if  I  have  any  thing,  I  am 
entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  good  goddess;  upon  one  of 
whose  legs,  my  lord,  you  are  now  supping.' 

^  Antony,  believing  he  had  made  every  thing  secure  in  those 

A.  M.  8969.  countries,  led  back  his  troops.     From  his  impatience 

as.'   '   to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he  hastened  his  march  so  much, 

•  Httt  M  AmtoH.  p.  927.      •  Plin.  L  xuiii.  c.  23.      ^  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  939—942. 
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notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season  and  die  continual 
snows,  that  he  lost  ei^t  thousand  men  upon  his  route,  and 
marched  into  Phoeniciat  with  very  few  followers.  He  rested 
there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra;  and  as  she  was  slow  in 
coming,  he  fell-  into  anxiety,  grief,  and  languor,  that  visibly 
preyed  upon  him.  She  arrived  at  length  with  clothes  and 
great  sums  of  money  for  his  troops. 

Octavia,  at  the  same  time,  had  quitted  Rome  to  join  him, 
and  was  already  arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightly  perceived 
that  she  came  only  to  dispute  Antonyms  heart  with  her.  She 
was  afraid  that  with  her  virtue,  wisdom,  and  gravity  of  man- 
ners, if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest  but  lively  and 
insinuating  attractions,  to  win  her  husband,  that  she  would 
gain  an  absolute  power  over  him.  To  avoid  which  danger, 
she  affected  to  be  dying  for  love  of  Antony ;  and  with  that 
view  made  herself  lean  and  wan,  by  taking  very  little  nourish- 
ment. Whenever  he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked  upon 
him  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  amazement ;  and  when  he  left 
her,  seemed  to  languish  with  sorrow  and  dejection.  She  often 
contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and  at  the  same  moment 
endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them,  as  if  to  hide  from  him 
her  weakness  and  disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  occasioning  the  least  uneasiness  to  Cleopatra,  wrote 
letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him  at  Athisns  and 
to  come  no  farther,  because  he  was  upon  the  point  of  under** 
taking  some  new  expedition.  And  in  fact,  at  the  request  of 
the  king  of  the  Medes,  who  promised  him  powerful  succours, 
he  was  making  preparations  to  renew  the  war  against  the 
Parthians* 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he  did  her, 
sent  to  him  to  know,  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
have  the  presents  carried  which  she  had  designed  for  him, 
since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  her  deliver  them  in  person. 
Antony  received  this  second  compliment  no  better  than  the 
first ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented  his  seeing  Octavia, 
would  not  permit  him  to  receive  any  thing  from  her.  Octavia 
was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome,  without  having  pro- 
duced any  other  effect  by  her  voyage  than  that  of  making 
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Antony  more  inexcusable.     This  was  what  Caesar  desired,  in  | 

order  to  have  a  just  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Home,  Coesar,  professing  a  high 
resentment  of  the  affront  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit 
Antony's  house,  and  to  go  to  her  own.  She  answered  that 
she  would  not  leave  her  husband's  house ;  and  that  if  he  had 
no  other  reasons  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to 
her,  she  conjured  him  to  renounce  her  interests.     She  accord-  j 

ingiy  always  continued  there,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  and 
educated  with  great  care  and  magnificence  not  only  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her,  but  also  those  whom  he  had  by  Pulvia. 
What  a  contrast  is  here  between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra  ?  In 
the  midst  of  rebuffs  and  affronts,  how  worthy  does  the  one 
seem  of  esteem  and  respect ;  and  the  other,  with  all  her  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her 
chains.  Tears,  caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  em- 
ployed. By  dint  of  presents  she  had  gained  all  who  approached 
him,  and  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence.  Those  flatterers 
represented  to  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  cruel  and  mhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in  the 
mournful  condition  she  then  was ;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
death  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  who  loved  and  lived  for 
him  alone.  They  softened  and  melted  the  heart  of  Antony  so 
effectually^  that,  for  fear  of  occasioning  Cleopatra's  death,  he 
returned  immediately  to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  Medes  to 
the  following  spring. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  then  that  he  resolved  to  leave 
A.  M.     Bgyp^  ^^^  remove  himself  from  his  dear  Cleopatra. 
aJljl'c.   ^^  agreed  to  attend  him  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
^       Euphrates. 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  much  by 

A.  M.      treachery  as  force  of  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 

A^.'  c.  dns^  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  dragging  at  his 

^       chariot-wheels  the  king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains 

of  gold,  and  presented  him  in  that  condition  to  Cleopatra,  who 

was  pleased  to  see  a  captive  king  at  her  feet.     He  unbent  his 

mind  at  leisure  after  his  great  &tigues  in  feasts  and  parties  of 
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pleasure,  in  which  Cleopatia  and  himself  passed  days  aod 
nights.  That  vain  *  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of  these  ban- 
quets, seeing  Antony  flushed  with  wine,  presumed  to  ask  him 
to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
promise  her. 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  the 
queen  to  him  by  new  obligations,  and  t6  give  her  new  proofs 
of  his  being  entirely  devoted  to  her,  resolved  to  solemnize  the 
coronation  of  her  and  her  children.  A  throne  of  massy  gold 
was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  by  several  steps  of  silver.  Antony  was  seated  upon  this 
throne,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
with. diamond  buttons.  On  his  side  he  wore  a  scimitar,  afler 
the  Persian  mode,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of  which  were  loaded 
with  precious  stones ;  he  had  a  diadem  on  his  brows,  and  a 
sceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand;  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  in  that 
equipage  he  might  deserve  to  be  the  husband  of  a  queen. 
Cleopatra  sat  on  his  right  hand  in  a  brilliant  robe,  made  of  the 
precious  linen  which  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess 
Isis,  whose  name  and  habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume. 
Upon  the  same  throne,  but  a  little  lower,  sat  CsBsarion,  the 
son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  two  other  children, 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the  heralds, 
by  the  command  of  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people,  to  whom  die  gates  of  the  palace  had  been  thrown  open, 
proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and 
Coele-Syria,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Cssarion.  They 
afterwards  proclaimed  the  other  princes  kings  of  kings ;  and 
declared,  that  till  they  should  possess  a  more  ample  inheritance, 
Antony  gave  Alexander,  the  eldest,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
and  Media,  with  that  of  Parthia,  when  he  should  have  con- 
quered it ;  and  to  the  youngest,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia.  Those  two  young  princes  were 
dressed  after  the  mode  of  the  several  countries  over  which 
they  were  to  reign.  After  the  proclamation,  the  three  princes, 
rising  from  their  seats,  approached  the  throne,  and  putting  one 

*  Hacc  mulier  ^gyptia  ab  ebrio  imperatore,  pretinm  libidinum,  Roinaniiiii  impe* 
rium  petiit :  et  promislt  Antoniui.    Flor.  1.  W.  c.  2. 
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knee  to  the  ground,  kissed  the  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

They  had  soon  after  a  train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  1 

their  new  dignity,  and  each  his  regiment  of  guards,  drawn  oat 

of  the  principal  families  of  his  dominions* 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against 
the  Parthians,  and  had  already  advanced  as  fisur  as  the  banks 
of  the  Araxes ;  but  the  news  of  what  was  passing  at  Rome 
against  him  prevented  his  going  on,  and  induced  him  to  aban- 
don the  Parthian  expedition.  He  immediately  detached 
Canidius  with  sixteen  legions  to  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  joined  them  himself  soon  after  at  Bphesus,  where  he 
might  be  ready  to  act  in  case  of  ^n  open  rupture  between 
Csesar  and  him ;  which  there  was  great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra  was  of  the  party ;  and  that  occasioned  Antony's 
ruin.  His  friends  advised  him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria, 
till  the  event  of  the  war  should  be  known.  But  that  queen, 
apprehending  that  by  Octavia's  mediation  he  might  come  to 
an  accommodation  with  Caesar,  gained  Canidius,  by  dint  of 
money,  to  speak  in  her  favour  to  Antony,  and  to  represent  to 
him,  that  it  was  neither  just  to  remove  a  princess  from  this 
war,  who  contributed  so  much  towards  it  on  her  side,  nor  useful 
to  himself;  because  her  departure  would  discourage  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  whom  the  greatest  part  of  his  maritime  forces  con- 
sisted. Besides,  continued  those  who  talked  in  this  manner, 
it  did  not  appear  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior,  either  in  prudence 
or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kings  in  his  army ;  she, 
who  had  governed  so  great  a  kingdom  so  long,  and  who  might 
have  learnt,  in  her  intercourse  with  Antony,  how  to  conduct 
the  most  important  and  difficult  a&irs  with  wisdom  and  ad- 
dress. Antony  did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which 
flattered  at  once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephesus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Samos^  where 
the  greatest  part  of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and 
where  they  passed  their  time  in  feasting  and  pleasure.  The 
kings  in  their  train  exhausted  themselves  in  making  their  court 
by  extraordinary  expenses,  and  displayed  excessive  luxury  in 
their  entertainments. 

*  It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  circumstance 

"  Plin.  1.  xzi.  c.  3. 
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happened  which  is  related  by  Pliny.  Whatever  passion  Cleo- 
patra professed  for  Antony,  as  he  perfectly  knew  her  character 
for  dissimulation,  and  that  she  was  capable  of  the  blackest 
crimes,  he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation, 
that  she  might  have  thoughts  of  poisoning  him,  for  which  reason 
he  never  touched  any  dish  at  their  banquet  till  it  had  been 
tasted.  It  was  impossible  that  the  queen  should  not  perceive  so 
manifest  a  distrust.  Sheemployed  a  very  extraordinary  method 
to  make  him  sensible  how  ill-founded  his  fears  were;  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  she  had  so  bad  an  intention,  how  ineffectual 
all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be.  She  caused  the  extre- 
mities of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of  which  the  wreaths,  worn 
by  Antony  and  herself  at  table,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancients,  were  composed.  When  their  heads  began  to  grow 
warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gaiety,  Cleopatra  pro- 
posed to  Antony  to  drink  off  those  flowers.  He  made  no  diffi- 
culty ;  and  after  having  plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  wreath 
with  his  fingers,  and  thrown  them  into  his  cup  filled  with  wine, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  drinking  it,  when  the  queen,  taking 
hold  of  his  arm,  said  to  him — '  I  am  the  poisoner  against  whom 
you  take  such  mighty  precaution.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  either  the  oppor- 
tunity or  means  for  such  an  action.'  Having  ordered  a  pri- 
soner, condemned  to  die,  to  be  brought  thither,  she  made  him 
drink  that  liquor,  upon  which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samoa  to  Athens,  where  they  passed 
many  days  in  the  same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains 
to  obtain  the  same  marks  of  affection  and  esteem  as  Octavia 
had  received  during  her  residence  in  that  city.  But  whatever 
she  could  do,  she  could  extort  from  them  only  forced  civilities, 
which  terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation,  which  Antony  obliged 
the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he  himself 
would  be  in  quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

^  The  new  consuls,  Caius  Sosius  and  Domitius  iBnobarbus, 
having  declared  openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Rome  and     a.  m. 
repaired  to  him.     Csesar,  instead  of  seizing  them,  or   ab??c. 
causing  them  to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be  given       ^ 
out,  that  they  went  to  him  by  his  permission ;  and  declared 

*  Plut  in  Anton,  p.  942—955. 
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publicly,  that  all  persons  who  were  so  disposed,  had  his  consent 
to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit  By  that  means  he  remained 
master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act 
whatever  he  thought  proper  for  his  own  interests,  or  contrary 
to  those  of  Antony. 

When  Antony  was  apprized  of  this,  he  assembled  all  the 
heads  of  his  party :  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  he  should  declare  war  against  Cssar,  and  repudiate  Octa- 
via.  He  did  both.  Antony's  preparations  for  the  war  were  so 
fiir  advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Caesar  vigorously  without 
loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  inevitably  have  been  wholly 
on  his  side ;  for  his  adversary  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to 
make  bead  against  him,  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  volup- 
tuousness prevailed,  and  the  operations  were  put  off  to  the 
next  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Csesar,  by  his  delay,  had  time 
to  assemble  all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome  to  declare  his  divorce 
from  Octavia,  had  orders  to  command  her  to  quit  his  house, 
with  all  her  children,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  by 
force,  and  to  leave  nobody  in  it  but  the  son  of  Antony  by 
Fulvia ;  an  indignity  the  more  sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival 
was  the  cause  of  it  However,  stifling  her  resentment,  she 
answered  the  deputies  onl  with  her  tears ;  and  unjust  as  his 
orders  were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removed  with  her  children. 
She  even  laboured  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unworthy 
an  action  had  incensed  against  him,  and  did  her  utmost  to 
mollify  the  rage  of  Csesar.  She  represented  to  them,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people  to  enter  into  such  petty  differences ;  that  it  was  only  a 
quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not  merit  that  they  should 
resent  it ;  and  that  she  should  be  very  wretched  if  she  were  the 
occasion  of  a  new  war ;  she  who  had  consented  to  her  marriage 
with  Antony,  solely  from  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  the 
pledge  of  an  union  between  him  and  Csesar.  Her  remon- 
strances had  a  different  effect  from  her  intentions;  and  the 
people,  charmed  with  her  virtue,  had  still  more  compassion  for 
her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Antony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  such  a  height  as  Antony's  will, 
which  he  had  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestal  virgins.    This 
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mystery  was  revealed  by  *  two  persons  of  consular  dignity,  who 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  pride  of  Cleopatra  and  the  aban- 
doned voluptuousness  of  Antony,  had  retired  to  Ceesar.  As 
they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will,  and  knew  the  secret,  they 
discovered  it  to  Csesar.  The  Vestals  made  great  difficulty  to 
give  up  an  instrument  confided  to  their  care ;  alleging  in  their 
excuse  the  f^ith  of  trusts,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe ; 
and  were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
people.  The  will  accordingly  being  brought  into  the  Forum, 
these  three  articles  were  read  in  it:  I.  That  Antony  acknow- 
ledged Caesarion,  as  lawful  son  of  Julius  Cassar.  II.  That  he 
appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be  his  heirs,  with  the  title 
of  kings  of  kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he  should 
die  at  Rome,  that  his  body,  after  having  been  carried  in  pomp 
through  the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  bed  of 
state,  in  order  to  its  being  sent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left 
the  care  of  his  funeral  and  interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be 
a  forgery  contrived  by  Caesar  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to 
the  people.  And  indeed  what  probability  was  there,  that  Antony, 
who  well  knew  to  what  a  degree  the  Roman  people  were  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  customs,  should  confide  to  them  the  exe- 
cution of  a  testament,  which  violated  them  with  so  much 
contempt. 

When  Csesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed 
strong  enough  to  make  head  against  his  enemy,  he  also  declared 
war  on  his  side.  But  in  the  decree  enacted  by  the  people  to 
that  purpose,  he  caused  it  to  be  expressed,  that  it  was  a^inst 
Cleopatra :  it  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy,  that  he  acted 
in  that  manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony*s  name  in  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  though  actually  intended  against  him.  For, 
besides  throwing  the  blame  upon  Antony,  by  making  him  the 
aggressor  in  a  war  against  his  country,  he  did  not  hurt  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  still  attached  to  him,  whose  number 
and  credit  might  have  proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  enemies  to  the  com- 
monwealth, if  Antony  had  been  expressly  named  in  the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samos,  where  the  whole 

*  Titius  and  Plancus. 
VOL.  VI,  2  1 
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fleet  was  assembled.  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  ships  of  war 
of  extraordinary  size  and  structure,  having  several  de'*ks  one 
above  another,  with  towers  upon  the  head  and  stern  of  a  pro- 
digious height;  so  that  those  superb  vessels  upon  the  sea 
might  have  been  taken  for  floating  islands.  Such  great  crews 
were  necessary  for  completely  manning  those  heavy  machines, 
that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  had  been 
obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts 
of  people  void  of  experience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  do 
real  service. 

On  board  this  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot  and 
twelve  thousand  horse.  The  kings  of  Libya,  Ciltcia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Paphlagonia,  Comagena,  and  Thrace,  were  there  in 
person ;  and  those  of  Pontus,  Judaea,  Lycaonia,  Gralatia,  and 
Media,  had  sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous 
sight  could  not  be  seen  than  this  fleet  when  it  put  to  sea,  and 
had  unfurled  its  sails.  But  nothing  equalled  the  magnificence 
of  Cleopatra's  galley,  all  flaming  with  gold ;  its  sails  of  purple; 
its  flags  and  streamers  floating  in  the  wind,  whilst  trumpets, 
and  oUier  instruments  of  war,  made  the  heavens  resound  with 
airs  of  joy  and  triumph.  Antony  followed  her  close  in  a 
galley  equally  splendid.  That  queen,*  intoxicated  with  her 
fortune  and  grandeur,  and  hearkening  only  to  her  unbridled 
ambition,  foolishly  threatened  the  Capitol  with  approaching 
ruin,  and  prepared  with  her  in&mous  troop  of  eunuchs  utterly 
to  subvert  the  Roman  empire. 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  were  seen,  but 
more  utility.  Csesar  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and 
fourscore  thousand  foot,  with  as  many  horse  as  Antony.     But 


Dum  Capitolio 


Regina  dementes  rainas, 

Funus  et  imperio  parabat, 
Contaminato  cnm  greg^  turpinm 
llorbo  Tiroram ;  quicUibet  impoteu 
Sperara,  fortunftque  dulci 
Ebria  Hor.  Od.  axzvit.  1.  1. 

Whilst  diunk  with  fortune's  heady  wine, 

Fiil'd  with  vast  hope,  though  impotent  in  anns^ 
The  haughty  queen  conceives  the  wild  design, 

So  much  her  vain  ambition  charms ! 
With  her  polluted  band  of  supple  slaves, 
Her  silken  eunuchs,  and  her  Pharian  knaves, 
The  Capitol  in  dust  to  level  low, 
And  give  Rome's  empire,  and  the  world,  a  last  and  fatal  blow ! 
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all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet  were 
none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  large 
as  Antony's,  but  then  they  were  mach  lighter  and  fitter  for 
service. 

Csesar*s  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  ad- 
vanced to  Corcyra.  But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and 
bad  weather  came  on ;  so  that  they  were  both  obliged  to  retire, 
and  to  put  their  troops  into  winter  quarters,  and  their  fleets 
into  good  ports  till  the  approach  of  spring. 

Antony  and  Csesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit,  took 
the  field  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  en-  a.  m. 
tered  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epirus.  Antony's  An??'o. 
bravest  and  most  experienced  offioers  advised  him  ^^' 
not  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea,  to  send  back  Cleopatra  into 
Egypt,  and  to  make  all  possible  haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedo- 
nia, in  order  to  fight  there  by  land ;  because  his  army,  com- 
posed of  good  troops,  and  much  superior  in  numbers  to  Csesar's, 
seemed  to  promise  him  the  victory;  whereas  a  fleet  so  ill 
manned  as  his,  how  numerous  soever  it  might  be,  was  by  no 
means  to  be  relied  on.  But  Antony  had  been  not  susceptible 
of  good  advice  for  a  long  time,  and  had  acted  only  to  please 
Cleopatra.  That  proud  princess,  who  judged  of  things  solely 
from  appearances,  believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Ceesar's 
ships  could  not  approach  it  without  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
Besides,  she  rightly  perceived  that  in  case  of  misfortune  it 
would  be  easier  for  her  to  escape  in  her  ships  than  by  land. 
Her  opinion,  therefore,  took  place  against  the  advice  of  all  the 
generals. 

*  The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  September,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in 
sight  of  both  the  land  armies ;  the  one  of  which  was  drawn  up 
in  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  upon  the  south  of  that 
strait,  expecting  the  event.  The  contest  was  doubtful  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  as  much  in  favour  of  Antony  as  Caesar,  till 
the  retreat  of  Cleopatra.  That  queen,  frightened  with  the 
noise  of  the  battle,  in  which  every  thing  was  terrible  to  a 
woman,  took  to  flight  when  she  was  in  no  danger,  and  drew 
after  her  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron,  which  consisted  of 

*  The  4th  before  the  nones  of  September. 
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sixty  ships  of  the  line  ;  with  which  she  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  Antony,  who  saw  her  fly,  forgetting  every  thing, 
forgetting  even  himself,  followed  her  precipitately,  and  yielded 
a  victory  to  Caesar,  which,  till  then,  he  had  exceedingly  well 
disputed.  It,  however,  cost  the  victor  extremely  dear.  For 
Antony's  ships  fought  so  well  after  his  departure,  that,  though 
the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  over  when  night  came 
on  ;  so  that  Csesar^s  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on  board 
their  ships. 

The  next  day  Caesar,  seeing  his  victory  complete,  detached 
a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that 
squadron  despairing  of  ever  coming  up  with  them,  because  so 
far  before  it,  soon  returned  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  fleet. 
Antony  having  entered  the  admiral-galley,  in  which  Cleopatra 
was,  went  and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  it ;  where,  leaning  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  supporting  his  head  with  his  two 
hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
rage ;  reflecting,  with  profound  melancholy,  upon  his  ill  con- 
duct, and  the  misfortunes  it  had  brought  upon  him.  He  kept 
in  that  posture,  and  in  those  gloomy  thoughts,  during  the  three 
days  they  were  going  to  *Tsenarus,  without  seeing  or  speaking 
to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  saw  each  other 
again^  and  lived  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  eighteen 
legions  and  two-and-tweoty  thousand  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Canidius,  Antony's  lieutenant-general,  and  might 
have  made  head  against  Cs&sar,  and  given  him  abundance  of 
difficulty.  But  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  their  generals, 
they  surrendered  to  Cspsar,  who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  Tsenarus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  of  Alexandria,  and 
Antony  that  of  Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  considerable  army 
to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  Upon  his  landing  he 
was  informed,  that  Scarpus,  who  commanded  this  army,  had 
declared  for  Csesar.  He  was  so  struck  with  this  news,  which 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself, 
and  was  with  difiiculty  prevented  from  it  by  his  friends.  He 
therefore  had  no  other  choice  to  make  than  to  follow  Cleopatra 
to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  arrived. 

*  Promontoij  of  Laconim. 
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When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  if  her  mis- 
fortune  should  be  known,  that  she  should  be  refused  entrance. 
She  therefore  caused  her  ships  to  be  crowned,  as  if  she  was 
returned  victorious ;  and  no  sooner  landed,  than  she  caused  all 
the  great  lords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put 
to  death,  lest  they  should  excite  seditions  against  her,  when 
they  were  informed  of  her  defeat.  Antony  found  her  in  the 
midst  of  these  bloody  executions 

Soon  after  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design. 
To  avoid  falling  into  Caesar's  hands,  who,  she  fore-     j^  ^^ 
saw,  would  follow  her  into  Egypt,  she  designed  to  An?j**c. 
have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  carried  into  the       ^' 
Red  Sea,  over  the  isthmus  between  them,  which  is  no  more 
than  thirty  leagues  broad ;  and  after>vards  to  put  all  her  trea- 
sures on  board  those  ships  and  others  whi;:h  she  already  had  in 
that  sea;  but  the  Arabians  who  inhabited  the  coast  having 
burnt  all  the  ships  she  had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon 
her  design. 

Changing,  therefore,  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of 
gaining  Caesar,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and 
to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of  Antony,  whose  misfortunes  had  ren- 
dered him  indifferent  to  her.  Such  was  this  princess's  dispo- 
sition. Though  she  loved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more 
ambition  than  love ;  and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her  than 
her  husband,  she  entertained  thoughts  of  preserving  it  at  the 
price  of  Antonyms  life.  But  concealing  her  sentiments  from 
him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Csesar,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She  joined  her  ambas- 
sadors with  his;  but  gave  them  instructions  to  treat  separately 
for  herself.  Csesar  would  not  so  much  as  see  Antony's  ambas- 
sadors He  dismissed  Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  answer. 
He  passionately  desired  to  make  sure  of  her  person  and  trea- 
sures ;  her  person  to  adorn  his  triumph,  her  treasures  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  the  debts  he  had  contracted  upon  account  of 
this  war.  He  therefore  gave  her  reason  to  conceive  great 
hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  from  Libya,  had  retired  into  a 
country-house,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  two 
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of  his  friends,  who  had  followed  him  thither.  In  his  retirement 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that  he  would  hear  with  pleasure 
the  wise  discourses  of  those  two  philosophers.  But  as  they 
could  not  banish  from  his  heart  his  love  for  Cleopatra,  the  sole 
cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion  which  they  had  only 
suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  empire.  He  returned  to 
Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  again  to  the  charms  and  caresses 
of  Cleopatra,  and,  with  design  to  please  her,  sent  deputies  again 
to  Csesar  to  demand  life  of  him,  upon  the  shameful  conditions 
of  passing  it  at  Athens  as  a  private  person ;  provided  Csesar 
would  assure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children. 

This  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more  fitvour- 
able  reception  than  the  former,  Antony  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guish in  himself  the  sense  of  his  present  misfortunes,  and  the 
apprehension  of  those  that  threatened  him,  by  abandoning 
himself  immoderately  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness.  Cleo- 
patra and  he  regaled  one  another  alternately,  and  strove  with 
emulation  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  incredible  magnificence 
of  their  banquets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen,  col- 
lected all  sorts  of  poisons,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occasioned 
death  with  the  least  pain,  she  made  the  experiment  of  their 
virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  the  prisons  condemned 
to  die.  Having  observed  that  the  strongest  poisons  caused 
death  the  soonest,  but  with  great  torment,  and  that  those 
which  were  gentle  brought  on  an  easy  but  slow  death,  she 
tried  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and  caused  various 
kinds  of  serpents  to  be  applied  in  her  presence  to  different 
persons.  She  made  these  experiments  every  day,  and  disco- 
vered at  length  that  the  aspic  was  the  only  one  that  caused 
neither  torture  nor  convulsions ;  but  merely  throwing  the  per- 
sons bitten  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  stupefaction, 
attended  with  a  slight  sweating  upon  the  face  and  a  numbness 
of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  gently  extinguished  life ;  so  that 
those  in  that  condition  were  angry  when  any  one  awakened 
them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  rise,  like  people  exceed- 
ingly sleepy.     This  was  the  poison  she  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint  she 
applied  herself  with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude  in  caressing 
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him«  Though  she  celebrated  her  own  birth-day  with  little 
solemnity,  and  suitably  to  her  present  condition,  she  kept  that 
of  Antony  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  she 
had  ever  displayed  before ;  so  that  many  of  the  guests  who 
came  poor  to  that  feast  went  rich  from  it. 

Cfpsar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave 
his  victory  imperfect,  marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
into  Syria,  and  from  thence  sat  down  before  Pelusium.  He 
sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the  gates  to  him ;  add 
Seleucus,  who  commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  having  received 
secret  orders  upon  that  head,  surrendered  the  place  without 
waiting  a  siege.  The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread  in  the 
city.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  herself  of  the  accusation,  put  the 
wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  Antony*s  hands,  in  order 
that  he  might  revenge  his  treachery  by  putting  them  to  death. 
What  a  monster  was  this  princess !  The  most  odious  of  vices 
were  united  in  her  person ;  an  avowed  disregard  of  modesty, 
breach  of  faith,  injustice,  cruelty,  and,  what  crowns  all  the 
rest,  the  false  exterior  of  a  deceitful  friendship,  which  covers  a 
fixed  design  of  delivering  up  to  his  enemy  the  person  she  loads 
with  the  most  tender  caresses,  and  with  marks  of  the  warmest 
and  most  sincere  attachment.  Such  are  the  efiiects  of  ambition, 
which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  caused  tombs  and 
hedls  to  be  erected,  superb  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence, as  their  loftiness  and  extent.  Thither  she  ordered  her 
most  precious  effects  and  movables  to  be  carried ;  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large  quantity  of  perfumes  and 
aromatic  wood  ;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a  funeral  pile,  upon 
which  she  would  consume  herself  with  her  treasures.  Caesar, 
alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  apprehending  lest  her  despair  should 
induce  her  to  bum  them,  despatched  every  day  some  person  to 
her,  to  give  her  great  hopes  of  the  most  kind  and  generous 
treatment,  and  nevertheless  advanced  towards  the  city  by  great 
marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome. 
He  was  in  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of  the  city  soon,  by 
means  of  the  intelligence  which  he  held  with  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  he  relied  no  less  than  upon  his  army. 
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Antony  was  ignorant  of  that  princess's  intrigues,  and«  being 
unwilling  to  believe  what  was  told  him  of  them,  prepared  for  a 
good  defence.  He  made  a  vigorous  sally ;  and  after  having 
severely  handled  the  besiegers,  and  warmly  pursued  to  the 
gates  of  their  camp  a  detachment  of  horse  which  had  been  sent 
against  him,  he  returned  victorious  into  the  city.  This  was  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  valour ;  for,  after  this  exploit,  his  forti* 
tude  and  sense  of  glory  abandoned  him,  or  were  never  after  of 
ahy  service  to  him.  Instead  of  making  use  of  this  advantage, 
and  of  applying  himself  seriously  to  his  defence,  by  observing 
the  motions  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  betraying  him,  he  came, 
completely  armed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
to  kiss  her  hands.  The  whole  palace  of  Alexandria  imme- 
diately resounded  with  acclamations,  as  if  the  siege  had  been 
raised ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amusing 
Antony,  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which 
they  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  together. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Caesar  by 
sea  and  land.  He  drew  up  his  land  army  upon  some  emi- 
nences in  the  city ;  and  from  thence  kept  his  galleys  in  view, 
which  were  going  out  of  the  port  in  order  to  charge  those  of 
Caesar.  He  waited  without  making  any  motion,  to  see  the 
success  of  that  attack ;  but  was  much  astonished  when  he  saw 
Cleopatra's  admiral  strike  his  flag  when  he  came  in  view  of 
Caesar's,  and  surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  opened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him,  when 
too  late,  give  credit  to  what  his  friends  had  told  him  of  the 
queen's  perfidy.  In  this  extremity  he  was  for  signalizing 
himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  valour,  capable,  in  his  opi- 
nion, of  doing  him  abundance  of  honour.  He  sent  to  challenge 
Caesar  to  a  single  combat.  Caesar  made  answer,  that  if  Antony 
was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways  to  die  besides  that, 
Antony,  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Caesar,  and  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and  was  a  moment  after 
abandoned  by  all  his  cavalry.  Seized  with  rage  and  despair, 
he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with  design  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Cleopatra,  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened, 
to  escape  the  rage  of  Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter 
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where  stood  the .  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  which  was  for** 
tified  with  strong  walls,  and  the  gates  of  which  she  had  ordered 
to  be  closed.  She  caused  Antony  to  be  told,  that,  preferring  an 
honourable  death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  she  had  killed  herself 
in  the  midst  of  her  ancestors'  tombs,  where  she  had  also  chosen 
her  own  sepulchre.  Antony,  too  credulous,  did  not  give  him- 
self time  to  examine  a  piece  of  news  which  he  ought  to  have 
suspected  after  all  Cleopatra's  other  infidelities*^  and  struck 
with  the  idea  of  her  death,  passed  immediately  from  excess  of 
rage  to  the  most  violent  transports  of  grief,  and  thought  only 
of  following  her  to  the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  apartment  with  a  slave ;  and  having  caused  his  armour  to 
be  taken  off,  he  commanded  him  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  his 
breast.  But  that  slave,  full  of  affection,  respect,  and  fidelity 
for  his  master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  dead  at  his 
feet  Antony,  looking  upon  this  action  as  an  example  for  him 
to  follow,  thrust  his  sword  into  his  body,  and  fell  upon  the 
floor,  in  a  torrent  of  his  blood,  which  he  mingled  with  that  of 
his  slave.  At  that  moment  an  officer  of  the  queen's  guards 
came  to  let  him  know  that  she  was  alive.  He  no  sooner  heard 
the  name  of  Cleopatra  pronounced,  than  he  opened  his  dying 
eyes ;  and  being  informed  that  she  was  not  dead,  he  suffered 
his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  afterwards  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  to  the  fort  where  she  had  shut  herself  up.  Cleopatra 
would  not  permit  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  give  him  entrance, 
for  fear  of  some  surprise ;  but  she  appeared  at  a  high  window, 
from  whence  she  threw  down  chains  and  cords.  Antony  was 
made  fast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women,  who 
were  the  only  persons  she  had  brought  with  her  into  the  tomb, 
drew  him  up.  Never  was  there  a  more  moving  sight.  Antony, 
all  bathed  in  his  blood,  with  death  painted  in  his  face,  was 
dragged  up  in  the  air,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extending 
his  feeble  hands  towards  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to 
receive  his  last  breath  ;  whilst  she,  with  her  features  distorted 
and  her  arms  strained,  pulled  the  cords  with  her  whole  strength ; 
the  people  below,  who  could  give  her  no  further  aid,  encourag- 
aig  her  with  their  cries. 

When  she  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a 
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bed,  she  tore  her  clothes  upon  him ;  and  beating  her  breast » 
and  wiping  the  blood  from  his  wound,  with  her  face  close  to 
his,  she  called  him  her  prince,  her  lord,  her  dearest  spouse. 
Whilst  she  made  these  mournful  exclamations,  she  cut  oflP 
Antony's  hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  Pagans, 
who  believed  that  it  gave  relief  to  those  who  died  a  violent 
death. 

Antony,  recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  afflic* 
tiou,  said  to  her,  to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  happy 
since  he  died  in  her  arms ;  and  that,  as  to  his  defeat,  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  it,  it  being  no  disgrace  for  a  Roman  to  be 
overcome  by  Romans.  He  afterwards  advised  her  to  save  her 
life  .and  kingdom,  provided  she  could  do  so  with  honour ;  to 
be  upon  her  guanl  against  the  traitors  of  her  own  court,  as 
well  as  the  Romans  in  Caesar's  train,  and  to  trust  only  Procu- 
leius.     He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Csesar,  who 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had 
passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  still  reeking  with  Antony's 
blood,  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  particular  orders 
to  get  Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive,  if  possi- 
ble. That  princess  refused  to  surrender  herself  to  him.  She 
had,  however,  a  conversation  with  him  without  letting  him 
enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the  gates,  which  were 
well  fastened,  but  gave  passage  for  the  voice  through  cracks. 
They  talked  a  considerable  time  together,  during  which  she 
continually  asked  the  kingdom  for  her  children;  whilst  he 
exhorted  her  to  hope  the  best,  and  pressed  her  to  confide  all 
her  interests  to  Csesar. 

Afler  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his 
report  to  Csesar,  who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  talk  again 
with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the  gates,  as  Proculeius  had  done, 
and  spoke  like  him  through  the  crevices,  protracting  the  con- 
versation on  purpose.  In  the  mean  while  Proculeius  brought 
a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same  window 
through  which  she  and  her  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and 
followed  by  two  officers  who  were  with  him,  went  down  to  the 
gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of  the  two  women 
who  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite 
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out  of  her  senses  with  fear  and  surprise,  *  O  unfortunate  Cleo* 
patra,  you  are  taken  I'  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Pro* 
culeius,  and  would  have  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  which 
she  always  carried  at  her  girdle.  But  Proculeius  ran  nimbly 
to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  '  You  wrong 
yourself  and  Cassar  too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an 
occasion  of  showing  his  goodness  and  clemency.'  At  the  same 
time  he  forced  the  dagger  out  of  her  bands,  and  shook  her 
robes,  lest  she  should  have  concealed  poison  in  them. 

Caesar  sent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphroditus,  with 
orders  to  guard  her  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any 
attempt  upon  herself,  and  to  behave  to  her  at  the  same  time 
with  all  the  attention  and  complaisance  she  could  desire :  he 
likewise  instructed  Proculeius  to  ask  the  queen  what  she 
desired  of  him. 

Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest 
of  which  there  were  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He 
found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  extreme 
consternation,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  hope  or  fear.  He 
entered  the  city,  conversing  with  the  philosopher  Arius,  upon 
whom  he  leant  with  an  air  of  fomiliarity,  to  testify  publicly  the 
regard  he  had  for  him.  Being  arrived  at  the  palace,  he  as- 
cended a  tribunal,  which  he  ordered  to  be  erected  there ;  and, 
seeing  the  whole  people  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  he  com- 
manded them  to  rise.  He  then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned 
them  for  three  reasons :  the  first,  upon  the  account  of  Alex- 
ander their  founder ;  the  second,  for  the  beauty  of  their  cily  ; 
and  the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Arius,  one  of  their  citizens,  whose 
merit  and  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

Proculeius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  com* 
mission  to  the  queen,  who  at  first  asked  nothing  of  Caesar  but 
his  permission  to  bury  Antony,  which  was  granted  her  without 
diflBculty.  She  spared  no  cost  to  render  his  interment  magni- 
ficent, according  to  the  custom  of  Egypt.  She  caused  his 
body  to  be  embalmed  with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  of  the 
East,  and  placed  it  amongst  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

CfBsar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first  days 
of  her  mourning :  but  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with 
decency,  he  was  introduced  into  her  chamber,  iafter  having 
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asked  her  permission;  beiog  desirous  to  conceal  his  designs 
under  the  regard  he  professed  for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a 
little  bed,  in  a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner.  When  he 
entered  her  chamber,  though  she  had  nothing  on  but  a  sin^e 
tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw  herself  at  his 
feet,  horribly  disfigured,  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  her 
visage  wild  and  haggard,  her  voice  faltering,  her  eyes  almost 
dissolved  by  excessive  weeping,  and  her  bosom  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural  grace  and  lofty  mien  which 
were  inspired  by  her  beauty,  were,  however,  not  wholly  ex- 
tinct ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  even  through  that  depth  of  grief  and  dejec* 
tion,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth  keen  glances,  and  a  kind 
of  radiance  which  brightened  in  her  looks,  and  in  every  move- 
ment of  her  countenance.  Though  she  was  almost  dying,  she 
did  not  despair  of  inspiring  that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she 
had  formerly  done  Csesar  and  Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  full  of  the  portraits 
of  Julius  Caesar.  '  My  lord,*  said  she  to  him,  pointing  to 
those  pictures,  '  behold  those  images  of  him  who  adopted  you 
his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  my  crown.'  Then  taking  letters  out  of  her  bosom,  which 
she  had  concealed  in  it,  '  See  also,'  said  she,  (kissing  them,) 
'  the  dear  testimonies  of  his  love.'  She  afterwards  read  some 
of  the  most  tender  of  them,  commenting  upon  them,  at  proper 
intervals,  with  moving  exclamations,  and  passionate  glances* 
but  she  employed  those  arts  with  no  success ;  for,  whether  her 
charms  had  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  her  youth,  or  that 
ambition  was  Caesar's  ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  affected 
with  either  her  person  or  conversation;  contenting  himself 
with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  and  assuring  her  of  his 
good  intentions.  She  was  far  from  not  discerning  that  cold- 
ness, from  which  she  presaged  no  good ;  but  dissembling  her 
concern,  and  changing  the  discourse,  she  thanked  him  for  the 
compliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  in  his  name,  and  which 
he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She  added,  that  in 
return  she  would  deliver  to  him  all  the  treasures  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.  And  in  fact,  she  put  an  inventory  into  his  hands  of 
all  her  movables,  jewels,  and  revenues.     And  as  Seleucus,  one 
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of  her  treasarers,  who  was  present,  reproached  her  with  not 
declaring  the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her 
most  valuable  effects ;  incensed  at  so  great  an  insult,  she  rose 
up,  ran  to  him,  and  gave  him  several  blows  in  the  face.  Then 
turning  towards  Csesar,  *  Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing,'  said  she 
to  him,  *  that  while  you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  me,  and 
have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  in  which  I 
now  am,  my  own  domestics  should  accuse  me  before  you  of 
retaining  some  women's  jewels,  not  to  adorn  a  wretch  like 
myself,  but  as  a  slight  present  to  your  sister  Octavia,  and  your 
wife  Livia ;  that  their  protection  may  induce  you  to  afford  a 
more  favourable  treatment  to  an  unfortunate  princess.' 

Csesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that 
manner,  not  doubting  but  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with 
such  language.  He  told  her  she  might  dispose  as  she  pleased 
of  the  jewels  she  had  reserved :  and  after  having  assured  her 
that  he  would  treat  her  with  more  generosity  and  magnificence 
than  she  could  venture  to  hope,  he  withdrew,  imagining  that 
he  had  deceived  her,  and  was  deceived  himself. 

Not  doubting  but  Caesar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an 
ornament  to  his  triumph,  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to 
avoid  that  shame  by  dying.  She  well  knew  that  she  was 
observed  by  the  guards  who  had  been  assigned  her,  who,  under 
colour  of  doing  her  honour,  followed  her  everywhere;  and 
besides  that,  her  time  was  short,  Caesar's  departure  approach- 
ing. The  better,  therefore,  to  cajole  him,  she  sent  to  desire 
that  she  might  go  to  pay  her  last  duty  at  the  tomb  of  Antony 
and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Csesar  having  granted  her  that 
permission,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb 
with  her  tears,  and  to  assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  add  revised 
her  discourse  as  if  he  had  been  present  before  her  eyes,  that 
she  would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  of  her  affection. 

After  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with 
sighs  and  tears,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers, 
and  returned  to  her  chamber.  She  then  went  into  a  bath,  and 
from  the  bath  to  table,  having  ordered  it  to  be  served  magnifi- 
cently. When  she  arose  from  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Csesar ;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  chamber  except  her  two 
women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat  down  upon  a  couch ,  and  asked 
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for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peasant  had  lately  brought*  She 
placed  it  by  her,  and  a  moment  after  laid  down  as  if  she  had 
fallen  asleep.  But  that  was  the  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was 
concealed  amongst  the  fruit,  and  had  stung  her  in  the  arm, 
which  she  had  held  to  it  The  poison  immediately  comma-* 
nicated  itself  to  the  heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  or  being 
perceived  by  any  body.  The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing 
pass  without  a  strict  examination :  but  the  disguised  peasant, 
who  was  one  of  the  queen's  faithful  servants,  played  his  part  so 
well,  and  there  seemed  so  little  appearance  of  deceit  in  a  basket 
of  figs,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Caesar's 
precautions  were  inefiectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having  read 
the  letter  she  had  written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer 
her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  same  tomb  with  that  of  Antony ; 
and  he  instantly  despatched  two  officers  to  prevent  it.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they  found  her 
dead* 

That  *  princess  was  too  haughty  and  too  much  above  the 
vulgar  to  suffer  herself  to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels  of 
the  victor's  chariot.  Determined  to  die,  and  thence  become 
capable  of  the  fiercest  resolutions,  she  saw  with  a  tearless  and 
steadfast  eye  the  mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  into  her  veins. 

She  died  at  thirty- nine  years  of  age,  of  which  she  had  reigned 
twenty-two  from  the  death  of  her  father.     The  statues  of 

*  AuM  et  jacentem  Tisere  regiam 
Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  aerpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  veoenum ; 
DeliberatI  morte  ferocior; 
SflBvis  Libnniis  scilicet  inYidens, 
Privata  deduct  superbo 

Nod  humilis  naulier  triumpho. 

Hor.  (ML'xxxrii.  1. 1. 

Not  the  dark  palace  of  tbe  reahns  below 

Can  awe  the  furious  purpose  of  her  soul; 
Calmly  she  looks  from  her  superior  woe, 

That  can  both  death  and  fear  control  I 
Provokes  the  serpent's  sting,  his  rage  disdains. 

And  joys  to  feel  his  poison  in  her  veins. 
Invidious  to  the  victor's  faocy'd  pride, 

She  will  not  from  her  own  descend, 
DisgracM  a  vulgar  captive  by  his  side, 

His  pompous  triumph  to  attend ; 
But  fiercely  flies  to  death,  and  bids  her  sorrows  end. 
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Antony  were  thrown  down,  and  those  of  Cleopatra  remained  as 
they  were ;  Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her  service,  having 
given  Caesar  a  thousand  talents  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Antony's  had  been.  ^ 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  into  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  a  prsefect  sent  thither 
from  Rome.  The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  if  we  date 
its  commencement  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had 
continued  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  3681  to  3074. 


CONCLUSION 


OP 


THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


We  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speaking  of  the  first  and 
ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and  in 
a  manner  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest,  three  great  successive 
empires,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  each  other,  subsist  during  a 
long  series  of  ages,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear ;  the  empire 
of  the  Babylonians,  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Grecian  princes,  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  fourth  empire  still  remains, 
that  of  the  Romans,  which,  having  already  swallowed  up  most 
of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  will  extend  its  conquests,  and, 
after  having  subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force, of  arms,  will  be 
itself  torn,  in  a  manner,  into  different  pieces,  and,  by  being  so 
dismembered;  make  way  for  the  establishment  of  almost  all  the 
kingdoms  which  now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Behold 
here,  to  speak  properly,  a  picture  on  a  small  scale  of  the  dura- 
tion of  all  ages ;  of  the  glory  and  power  of  all  the  empires  of 
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the  M^orld ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  is  most  splendid  and  roost 
capable  of  exciting  admiration  in  human  greatness!  Every 
excellence,  by  a  happy  concurrence,  is  here  found  assembled : 
the  firel>f  genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  accompanied  by  solid  judg- 
ment ;  uncommon  powers  of  eloquence,  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  without  departing  from  nature  and  truth ; 
the  glory  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts  and  sciences ;  valour  in 
conquering,  and  ability  in  government.  What  a  multitude  of 
great  men  of  every  kind  does  it  not  present  to  our  view !  What 
powerful,  what  glorious  kings !  What  great  captains !  What 
famous  conquerors !  What  wise  magistrates  1  What  learned 
philosophers  I  What  admirable  legislators  I  We  are  trans- 
ported with  beholding  in  certain  ages  and  countries,  who  appear 
to  possess  them  as  privileges  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent 
zeal  for  justice,  a  passionate  love  for  their  country,  a  noble 
disinterestedness,  a  generous  contempt  of  riches,  and  an  esteem 
for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze  us,  so  much  do  they 
appear  above  the  power  of  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  But,  whilst  we  are  in 
admiration  and  ecstasy  at  the  view  of  so  many  shining  virtues, 
the  Supreme  Judge,  who  can  alone  truly  estimate  all  things, 
sees  nothing  in  them  but  littleness,  meanness,  vanity,  and  pride ; 
and  whilst  mankind  are  anxiously  busied  in  perpetuating  the 
power  of  their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms,  and,  if  that 
were  possible,  rendering  them  eternal,  God,  from  his  throne  on 
high,  overthrows  all  their  projects,  and  makes  even  their  ambi- 
tion the  means  of  executing  his  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to 
our  understandings.  He  alone  knows  his  operations  and 
designs.  All  ages  are  present  to  him  :  *  '  He  seeth  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.'  He  has  assigned  to  all  empires  their 
fate  and  duration.  In  all  the  different  revolutions  which  we 
have  seen,  nothing  has  come  to  pass  by  chance.  We  know 
that  under  the  image  of  that  statue  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
saw,  of  an  enormous  height  and  terrible  aspect,  whose  head 
was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs 
of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  God  thought  fit 
to  represent  the  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  history,  all  that  is  splendid,  graml 
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formidable,  and  powerful.  And  of  what  has  the  Almighty 
occasion  for  overthrowing  this  immense  colossus  ?  ^  '  A  small 
stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon 
his  feet,  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces. 
Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing-floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that 
DO  place  was  found  for  them ;  and  the  stone  that  smote  the 
image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.' 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admi- 
rable prophecy  of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  Jesus  Christ,  who 
came  down  from  heaven  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  sacred  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  without  the  partici- 
pation of  man,  is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  mountain 
without  human  aid.  The  jprevailing  characteristics  of  his 
person,  of  his  relations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of  teaching, 
his  disciples ;  in  a  word,  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  him, 
were  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humility ;  which  were  so  extreme, 
that  they  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Jews  the  divine 
lustre  of  his  miracles,  how  shining  soever  it  was,  and  from  the 
sight  of  the  devil  himself,  penetrating  and  attentive  as  he  was, 
the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness, 
Jbsub  Christ  will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is 
under  this  idea  that  a  prophet  represents  him  to  us :  *  *  He 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.'  His  work  and  mission 
are,  *  to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which  shall  never 
be  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  left  to  other 
people ;'  like  those  of  which  we  have  seen  the  history ;  *  but 
it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it 
shall  stand  for  ever.' 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this 
empire,  is  without  bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who 
glory  so  much  in  their  might,  have  nothing  which  approaches 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not 
reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their 
subjects  can  think  as  they  please  independently  of  them.  There 
are  an  infinitude  of  particular  actions  done  without  their  order, 

Daa.  ii.  34,  35.  •  Apoc.  vi.  2. 
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and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  as  their  power.  Their 
designs  often  miscarry  and  come  to  nothing,  even  during  their 
own  lives.  At  least  all  their  greatness  vanishes  and  perishes 
with  them.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
^  *  All  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  He 
exercises  it  principally  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Nothing  is  done  without  his  order  or  permission.  Every  thing 
is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  Every  thing  cooperates, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

Whilst  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon 
earth;  whilst  states  and  empires  pass  away  with  incrediUe 
rapidity  and  the  human  race,  vainly  employed  with  these  out- . 
ward  appearances,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  torrent, 
almost  without  perceiving  it ;  there  passes  in  secret  an  order 
and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and  invisible,  which,  however, 
determines  our  fiite  to  all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has 
no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the  company  of  the  elect, 
which  augments  and  tends  daily  towards  perfection.  When  it 
shall  have  received  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  dect,  *  *  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  Jesus 
Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father  :  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  autho- 
rity, and  power.'  God  grant  that  we  may  all  have  our  share 
in  that  blessed  kingdom,  whose  law  is  truth,  whose  King  is  love* 
and  whose  duratbn  is  eternity  I  Fiat  Fiai. 

*  lUtt.  xxmi.  18.  •  I  Cor.  xv.  24. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Chronology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Just  computation  of  time.  It 
shows  to  what  year  the  events  related  in  history  are  to  be  referred. 
The  yean  used  for  measuring  the  duration  of  time  are  either  Solar  or 
Lunar. 

The  Solar  Year  is  that  space  of  time  which  eli^ses  between  one 
equinox  and  another  of  the  same  denomination  the  next  year:  for  in- 
stance, from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  following,  which 
contains  365  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  Lunar  Year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  each  of  which 
consists  of  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  that 
make  in  all  354  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

Both  of  these  years  are  called  Astronomical,  to  distinguish  them  trom 
that  in  common  use,  which  is  termed  Civil  or  Political. 

Though  all  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another  in  the  manner  of 
determining  thdr  years,  some  regulating  them  by  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
and  others  by  that  of  the  moon,  they,  however,  generally  use  the  solar 
year  in  chronology.  It  seems  at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter 
than  the  solar,  that  inequality  should  produce  some  error  in  chronolo- 
gical calculations.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nations  who  used 
lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  intercalary  days  to  make  them 
agree  with  the  solar ;  which  makes  them  correspond  with  each  other ;  or 
at  least,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  negjlected,  when  the  question 
is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fact  happened. 

.  In  Ckronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  great 
event,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  referred.  These  are  called  Epochs,  from 
a  Greek  *  word,  which  signifies  to  stop,  because  we  stop  there  to  con- 
sider, as  fit)m  a  resting-place,  all  that  has  happened  before  or  after,  and 
by  that  means  to  avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,  those  errors  which 
induce  confusion  of  times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs,  is  arbitrary ; 
and  a  writer  of  history  may  take  such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these  pomts  distin- 
guished by  a  considerable  event,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such 
years  is  cidled  an  Era.  There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have 
l>een  different  nations.  The  principal,  and  those  most  in  use,  are  that 
of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  of  the  Birth  o/Jeeue  Chriet,  of  the  Olym- 

2k2 
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piatht  and  of  the  Building  of  Rome.    I  make  use  only  of  the  two  most 
fiamous,  that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  Worlds  and  that  of  Jenu  Christ, 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  Olympiada  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  city 
of  Olympia.  These  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her 
epoch  for  computing  her  years.  By  an  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of 
four  years  complete,  which  is  the  time  that  elapsed  between  one  celebra- 
tion of  the  games  and  another.  The  first  used  by  chronologers  begins, 
according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  before 
Christ  776.  When  the  time  in  which  an  event  happened  is  reckoned  by 
Olyn^piadSy  authors  say,  the  first,  second,  or  third,  ^.  year  of  such  an 
Olympiad;  which  being  once  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the 
world  to  which  the  same  fact  is  to  be  referred ;  and  in  like  manner,  when 
the  year  of  the  world  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  the  Olympiad 
which  agrees  with  it 

Rome  was  built,  according  to  Varro's  Chronology,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3251,  and  the  753d  before  Jesus  Christ  Cato  dates  the  foun- 
dation of  that  city  two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3253,  before 
Jesus  Christ  751 .  I  shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman 
history.  The  years  reckoned  firom  this  epodi  are  called  indifferently 
years  of  Rome,  or  years  firom  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronology ^  used  principally 
for  reckoning  the  years  before  Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  in  few 
words  wherein  this  period  consists,  and  its  use :  but  first  I  must  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  three  q/clee,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  is  understood  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

The  Solar  Cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  includes  all  the 
variations  that  the  Sundays  and  days  of  the  week  admit ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
•which  are  used  in  the  calendar  for  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and 
which  are  caUed  Dominical  letters,  return  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  were  at  first.  To  understand  what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  if  the  year  had  only  fifty-two  weeks,  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letters.  But  as  it  has  a  day  more, 
and  two  in  leap-year,  that  produces  some  variations,  which  are  aill 
included  in  the  space  of  twenly-eight  years,  of  which  the  solar  eyde 
consists. 

The  Lunar  Cycle,  called  also  the  Golden  Number,  is  the  revolution  of 
nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  an  hour  and 
a  half,  to  the  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  in 
the  same  order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  this 
cycle  to  Meto,  a  famous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  epacts,  it  was  used  for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the 
calendar. 

pesjdes  these  two  cycles,  chronologers  admit  a  third  also,  called  /ii- 
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dictum.  This  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  years,  of  which  the  first  is  called 
the  Jhr9t  indicHont  the  second  the  $econd  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the 
fifteenth,  after  which  they  begin  again  to  count  the  first  indiction,  <^. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  three  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28,  19,  and  15,  are  multiplied  by 
each  other,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian 
period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period,  is  to  give  the  three  characterist'c 
cycles  of  each  year,  that  b  to  say,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three 
cycles ;  for  example,  every  body  knows  that  the  vulgar  era  commences 
at  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period.  If  that  number  be  divided  by  28, 
what  remains*  after  the  division  shows  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year.  In 
the  same  manner  the  lunar  cycle  and  the  indiction  may  be  found.  It  is 
demonstrated,  that  the  three  numbers  which  express  these  three  cyclee 
cannot  be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  any  other  year  of  the  Julian 
period.    It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other  years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  year 
when  the  three  cycles,  of  which  it  is  composed,  began,  we  shall  find  it 
precede  the  creation  of  the  world  710  years ;  supposing  the  creation  to 
precede  the  vulgar  era  only  4004  years. 

This  period  is  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to  agree  with  the  years 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Scaliger  invented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that 
divided  chronologers  concerning  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  only  4004 
years  of  the  world  are  to  be  reckoned  before  Jenu  Christ.  Others  give 
more  extent  to  that  space,  and  augment  the  number  of  years  of  which 
it  consists.  These  variations  disappear  when  the  Julian  period  is  used, 
for  every  body  agrees  in  respect  to  the  year  in  which  that  began,  and 
there  is  nobody  who  does  not  allow  that  the  first  year  of  the  vulgar  era 
falls  in  with  the  4714th  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period 
there  are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systems,  and  reconcile  all 
chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  that  answers  to  any 
year  whatsoever  of  the  vulgar  era  of  the  world.  For  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Julian  period  precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number  to 
the  year  proposed  of  the  era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  that  answers  to  it  For  instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of 
Arfoela  was  fought  in  the  year  of  the  world  3673.  If  to  that  number  we 
add  710,  it  will  be  4383,  which  number  expresses  the  year  of  the  Jtdian 
period  to  which  the  battle  of  Axbela  is  to  be  referred. 

The  reader  knows  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  chronological  dis- 
cussions, and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  I  shall 
generally  foUow  Usher,  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  in  this  subject. 


*  I  sar,  what  ranaiiu,  and  not  the  quotient,  ai  some  autbon  do ;  for  the  quotiepl  expi 
the  numuer  of  eyelet  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  (leriod,  and  what  temaius  after  th« 
division  shows  the  year  of  the  current  cycle. 
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1800.  Ntmrod,  founder  of  the  first  empire  of  the  Assjrrians.  2204« 

Nioua,  the  son  of  Nimrod. 
Semiramis ;  she  reigned  42  years. 
Ninyu. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Ninyas  for  thirty  genera- 
tions, except  of  Phul  and  Sardanapalus,  is  unknown. 
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1816. 


1915. 
1920. 

2084. 

2148. 

2179. 

2276. 
2298. 
2427. 

2448. 

2488. 


2494. 
2513. 


2530 


BOYPT. 

Menes  or  Mesnini  first  king 
of  Egypt 
Baniis. 
OsymaDdias. 
Ucnoreus. 
Moeiis. 


The  Shepherd-kings  seize 
U>wer  Egypt  'Diey  reign  260 
years. 

Abrsham  enters  Egypt,  where 
Sarah  is  in  great  danger  from 
one  of  the  Shepherd-kings. 


Thethmosis  expels  the  Shep- 
berd-kiDgSy  and  reigns  in  Lower 
Egypt. 

Joseph  is  earned  into  Egypt 
and  sold  to  Potipbar. 

Jacob  goes  into  Egypt  with 
bis  family. 

Ramesses-Miamum  begins  to 
reign  in  Egypt  He  persecates 
the  {.sraelites. 

Cecrops  conducts  a  colony 
from  Egvpt,  and  fbanda  the  king- 
dom of  Athens. 


GREECE. 


Ant.  J.O 


2188. 


Amenophis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ramesses,  succeeds  him. 

TYie  Israelites  quit  Egypt 
Ameoophis  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Sesostris  his  son  suc- 
ceeds him.  He  divides  E^pt 
into  tbirty  nomes,  or  districts, 
renders  Ethiopia  tributary,  con- 
quers Asia,  and  subjects  the  Scy- 
thians as  far  as  the  Tanais.  On 
his  return  into  Egypt  he  kills  him- 
feif,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of   2089. 
Sicyon. 

2084. 


1920. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of    1856. 
Argos.     Deluge    of  Ogyges    in 
Atlica. 

1825. 


1728. 
1706. 
1577. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of    1556. 
Athens  by  Cecrops.     He  insti- 
tutes the  Areopagus. 

Under  Cranans,  successor  of    1516. 
Cecrops,    happens    Deucalion's 
flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lacedsemonia,  of  which  Lelex  is 
the  first  king. 

1510. 

1491. 


Danaus,  brother  of  Sesostris,    1474. 
leaves    Egypt,  and   retires  into 
the  Peloponnesus;,  where  he  makes 
himself  master  of  Argos. 

Perseus,  the  fifth  of  Danaus  a 
successors,  having  unfortunately 
killed  his  grandfather,  abandons 
Argos,  and  founds  the  kingdom 
of  My  cense. 
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2547. 
a828. 

2710. 
2720. 

2800. 


BOYPT. 

Pheron  succeeds  Sesottris. 


GREECE. 


AjilJ.  C 


2820. 
2900. 


2934. 

2949. 

2991. 

3026. 

3033. 
3063. 


3120 
3160. 

3210. 

3228. 


Proteos.  In  bts  reign  Puis  is 
driven  into  Egypt  on  his  return 
to  Troy  with  Helen. 

Rhampsinit — Cheops. — Che- 
phrem. — ^Myoerinos. — Asychis. 

The  six  preceding  reiffns  were 
170  years  in  dnration,  but  it  is 
hard  to  assign  the  length  off  each 
of  them  in  particular. 


Pharaoh,  king  of  Bgypt,  gives 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  So- 
lomon. 

Sesacj  otherwise  called  Seton« 
cbis.  It  was  with  him  that  Je^ 
roboam  took  refuge. 

Sesac  marches  against  Jem^ 
salem,  and  conquers  Judsa. 

Zara,  king  of  BcrpV  oMkes 
war  with  Asa,  king  <7judah. 

Anysis.  In  his  reign  Sabacus, 
king  of  JSthiopiay  midies  himself 
master  of  Egypt,  reigns  there 
fifty  years,  after  which  be  retires, 
ana  feayes  the  kingdom  to  Anysis. 


1457. 

Sisyphus,  the  son  of  MohUf     1376. 
makea  himself  master  of  Corinth. 

The  descendants  of  Sisyphus   1294. 
are  driven   oat  of   Corinth  by 
the  Heradids. 

^geus,  the  son  of  Pkndion,    1284. 
king  of  Attica.    The  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  is  dated  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince. 

The  HeradidsB   make  them-    1204. 
selves  masters  of  Peloponnesus^ 
from  whence  they  axe  obliged  to 
retire  soon  after. 


Troy  taken  bv  the  Orceki. 

The  Heraclldas  reenter  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  seize  Sparta,  where 
the  two  brothers  Eurysthenes  and 
Prodes  reign  together. 

Institution  of  the  Archons  at 
Athens.  Medon,  the  son  of  Co- 
dms,  is  the  first 

Cadmus  builds  the  city  of 
Thebes,  and  makes  it  the  Mat 
of  his  govemmcDt. 


il84. 
II04. 


1070. 

1055. 

1013. 

97a 

07K 
041. 


LTovnons.  884. 

Homer.  Heaiod  lived  about  844. 
the  same  time. 

Caramis  founds  the  kingdom  of  794. 
Macedonia. 

Beginning  of  the  common  Bra  776. 
of  the  Olympiads. 
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S233.        FbiiL    Thb  ii  tbt  ktof  of  NiiMfdi  who  raptatod  npoD  Joath't     771. 

prMching. 
3237.        SardamiMliM,  Um  Uit  king  of  the  ftnt  empiro  of  Che  Aityiiuii.     767. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty  years  be  bums  himself  in  his  palace. 

The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  ended  at  toe  death  of  Sar^ 
danapalns,  had  subsisted  more  than  1450  years.  Out  of  its  rains 
three  others  were  formed,  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  that  of 
the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  and  that  of  tlie  Medea. 
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3261.  First  war  betwoen  the  Messe-     743. 

nians   and   LacedsmoDians.     It 
continues  twenty  years. 


3280.  Archilochus  the  famous  poet.        734. 

3285.        SethoD.    He  reigned  fourteen  719. 

yaari. 
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NINEVEH. 


3257. 


3268. 


3269. 


3286. 


Belesis,  or  TigUth  Pilesar. 
Nabonassar.  In  the  eighth  year 
The>  Scrip-  of  his  reign  he  aids 
ture  calls  AhazlLingof  Jndah, 
him  Bala-  and  makes  himself 
dao.  master  of  Syria,  and 

of  part  of  tne  king- 
dom of  Jodah. 


Merodach 
Baladan. 
He  sent  am- 
bassadors to 
Hezekiah  to 
congratu- 
late him  up- 
on the  reco- 
vtry  of  his 
hcalih.  No- 
tliing     is 
known  of 
the    other 
kings    who 
reigned     in 
Babylon. 


Salamanasar.  In 
the  eighth  yesr  of 
his  reign  be  tooK  Sa- 
maria, and  carried 
away  the  people  into 
captivity. 


MEDIA. 

Ariiaces  exer- 
cises sovereign  au- 
thority over  the 
Modes,  without  tak- 
ing upon  him  the 
tiUe  01  king. 


LYDIA.    Aiit.J.  O. 
74;. 


The  He- 
Fulida  pos- 
sessed the 
kingdom  of 
Ly£a  505 
years.    Ar- 
gon was  the 
first  king. 
He  began  to 
reign  in  the 
year  of  the 
worid  2781. 
The  history 
of  his  suc- 
cessors    is 
little  known 
before  Can- 
daales. 


736. 


Caodaules.    735. 


Oyges.     718. 
He  puts  Can* 
dantestodeatby 
and  reisns  in 
bit  stead. 


3287. 


Sennacherib.  In 
th«  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  he  makes  war 
against  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Jttdah. 

An  angel  destroys 
his  army  at  the  time 
he  is  besieging  Je- 
rusalem. 

On  his  return  to 
hU  kingdom  he  is 
killed  by  his  own 
children. 


7lf. 
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3295  AfcbiM  th«  Corinthian  fottMb     709. 

Syracme. 
3298.       Tharaca  reigns  eighteen  years.  706. 

Anarchy  two  yean  in  Bgypt. 

3319.  Twelve  of  the  principal  lorda  685. 
of  Egypt  seize  the  kingdom,  of 

which  each  p^oTerns  a  part  with 
equal  authority. 

3320.  Second  war  between  the  Lwe>     684. 

dsBOionians  and  Ifeawniansi  14 
yean. 


3334.       Psamroiticus,  one  of  the  twelve  670. 

kings,  defeats  the  other  eleven, 
and  remains  sole  master  of  Bgypt. 
He  takes  Azotus  after  a  siege  of 
29  years. 
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A.M.    BABYLON. 
3294. 


NINBVBH. 
Attriuiddoiu 


MEDIA. 


LTDIA.    Aat  J.  C. 

no 


3296. 


Dejocea  causes 
hinwelf  to  be  de- 
clared kingf  of  the 
Medes. 


708. 


3323. 


Asarhaddon 
unites   the  empire 
of    Babylon    with 
that  of  Nineveh. 


681 


3324. 


Death  of     680 

Gyges. 

Ardyshisson 
succeeds  him. 
In  his  reign, 
of  49  years, 
the  Cimmeri- 
ans made  them- 
selves masters 
of  Sardis. 


3327 


3335 
3347. 


9356. 


Asarhaddon  car- 
ries the  remains  of 
the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael into  Assyria. 
He  same  year  he 
puts  Manasseh  in 
chains,  and  carries 
him  to  Babylon. 

NIN.  mad  BAB. 
Saosducbinp    or 
Nabttchodonosor  L 
In  the  twelfth  y«r        ^  of  Dqoc«. 

feats  Phraortes,  king  .. 
of  the  Medes,  and  *»'"• 
takes  Ecbatana.  It 
was  after  this  ex- 
pedition that  he 
made  Holophemes 
besiege  Betholia. 

Duith  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor.  Sara- 
Ctts,  adled  also  Chy- 
naladanus,  succeed- 
ed him« 


677. 


660 
657. 


648. 
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3364.  Tyrtaeiis,  a  poet,  who  excelled     640. 

in  celebrating  military  virtue. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  ibander  of 
the  Ionic  sect. 


SM.  •     Dnoo^  legislator  of  Athens.  694. 


3388.      Nechao.    In  the  seventh  year  II15 

of  his  reign  be  defeats  the  king  of 
Aaijrria,  and  seizes  part  of  his 
dominions.  He  reigned  sixteen 
years. 


▲.  M.       NIK  aadBAB. 
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3369. 


3373. 


3378. 


Nabopolasnr's 
reyolt  agaiogt  Sa* 
racus.  He  makes 
himself  master  of 
Babylon. 


Phnu>rtes  perishes  at  the 
siege  of  Nineveh  with  part 
of  his  army.  Cyaxares  his 
son  succeeds  him.  Id  the 
second  Tear  of  his  reign  he 
beats  toe  Asmiaos,  and 
attacks  Nineveh,  the  siege 
of  which  he  is  obliged  to 
abandon  by  a  sudden  ir- 
ruption of  the  Scythians 
into  his  dominions. 


635. 


Cyaxares  joins  his  forces 
with  those  of  Nsbopolassar, 
takes  Nineveh,  and  puts 
Saracus  its  king  to  death. 


Destruction  of 
Nineveh.  From 
thenceforth  Baby- 
lon was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 


Sadyattes.  He 
forms  the  siege  of 
Miletus  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his 
reign. 


631 


626 


3386. 


Alyattes.      He 

continues  the  siege 
of  Miletus,  which 
had  been  carried 
on  six  years  by  his 
father,  and  puts  an 
end  to  it  six  years 
after  by  concluding 
a  peace  with  the 
besieged.  In  this 
prince's  reign  there 
was  a  war  between 
the  Medes  and  Ly- 
dians,  which  was 
terminated  by  the 
marriage  of  Cyax* 
ares  with  Aryenis 
the  dMighter  of 
Alynttfcs. 


619. 
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3400  Solon.  604. 

The  aeren  safes  of  Greece  liTed 
•boat  this  time. 

Alcaetis,  from  whom  the  Alcsie 
verses  take  their  wime. 

Sappho,  at  the  same  timeu 


S404.      Pnmais  six  yearn.  OM. 


A.  11  BABYLON. 

3397.  Nabopolas8ar 
Msoctatei  his  son 
Nabttcbodonosor  in 
tbe  empire,  and 
sends  bim  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to 
reconquer  the  coun- 
tries taken  from 
him  by  Nechao. 

3398.  Jerusalem  taken 
by  Nabuchodono- 
sor.  He  transports 
a  great  number  of 
Jews  to  Babylon, 
and  amongst  them 
the  prophet  Da- 
niel. 

The  Captivity  be- 
gins from  this  car- 
rying away  the  Jews 
to  Babylon. 

3399.  Death  of  Nabo. 

e»lassar.  His  son 
abuchodonosor  II. 
succeeds  hiv  .r  all 
his  dominioDs. 


TADLK. 

MEDIA. 


51» 

LYDIA.    AatJ.C. 
607. 


606. 


606. 


3403.  Nabnchodono- 

sor^s  first  dream  in- 
terpreted by  DanieL 


601 


3404. 


Astyages,  the  sob  ot 
Cyaxares,  gives  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Crm« 
byses  king  of  Persia. 


600 


3405.  NabuchodoBo- 

sor*8  lieutenants,  af- 
ter having  ravaged 
Judea,  blockade  Je- 
rusalem, and  put 
king  Jehoiakim  to 
death.  About  the 
end  of    the 

VOL.  VI. 


699 


Birth  of  Cyrus 

2l 
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3410.  Apri«i.     He    makes  himself  591 
master  of  Sidon,  in  'he  early  part 

of  his  reign. 

3411.  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  makes  593. 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 

contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  pro  • 
phct  Jeremiah. 


3430.        Unfortunate      expedition     of  57 1. 

*  Apries  into  Libya. 

Amasts  revolts  against  Apries. 


3439.       NabuchodoBosor       suogects  57i. 

Bgypt,  and  conflrras  Amasis  in 
the  throne. 


A  Iff.  BABYLON. 

jear^  Nftbachodo- 
iKMor  repairs  in  per- 
son to  Jerasalem, 
makes  himself  mat- 
ter of  it,  and  ap- 
toints  Zedekiah 
iog  instead  of  Je- 
hoiaclkini  whom  he 
carries  into  capti- 
vity. 


TABLE. 
MBDIA. 
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3409. 


Death  of  Cjazares.  As- 
tyages  bis  son  succeeds 
him.  He  reigns  thirty-five 
years. 


595. 


3416L       Nabnchodonoaor        Cyras  goes  for  (he  fiist 
destroys  Jerusalem,    time  into  Media,  to  see  bit 
and  carries    away    grandfiuher  Astyages.    He 
Zedekiah  captive  to    remains  three  years  with 
Babylon.     At  his    him. 
return  into  his  do- 
minions, he  canses 
the    three    young 
Hebrews     to     be 
thrown    into     the 
ibmaoe. 


5ea 


9432.  Nabuchodonoior 
makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Tyre,  after  a 
siege  of  thirteen 
years.  He  did 
not  march  against 
Egypt  till  after  this 
expedition. 

3434.  Ntfntchodono- 

sor's  second  dream 
interpreted  by  Da- 
niel. 


5f^ 


570. 


l2 
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3435.        Apnea   diei    io  the  twenty-  &69. 

fifth  year  of  bU  reiga. 

Amuis  reigns  after    bim  in 
peace. 


3440.  Thespis  refonnt  tragedy.  564. 

Pythagoras    lived    about   this 
time. 


3444  Simonidei^  the  celebraUd  poet.     560. 


3445,  PisittratttS  makee  himself  mas-     559 

ter  of  Athens. 


3400.  Hipponazy  author  of  the  Terse     M4 

Season. 

Heraclitns,  chief  of  the  sect 
which  bears  his  name. 


A.  M.  BABYLON. 

3435.  NabachodoBOflor 
redaeed  to  the  con- 
dition of  beasts  du- 
ring seven  Tears,  af- 
ter which  lie  reigns 
a^n  one  year.  Bnl- 
Merodach  bis  son 
succeeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  two 
years. 


TABLE 

MEDIA. 
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LYDIA.       Ant.J.C. 
569. 


3442. 


3444.  NerigUMor.  He 
makes  great  pre- 
parations for  war 
against  the  Medes, 
and  calls  Croesos 
to  his  aid. 

3445. 


3147. 
3448. 


Laborosoarchod. 
He  reigns  only  nine 
months. 
3440.  Labvnit,  called 
IB  Scnpture  Bel- 
shazzar. 


3456. 


Death  of  Astyages.  Cy- 
axaressucceedsnim,  known 
in  Scripture  under  the  name 
of  Danus  the  Mede. 


Cttus  returns  into  Me- 
dia for  the  second  time,  in 
order  to  assist  his  uncle  in 
the  war  with  the  Babylo- 
nians. 

Expedition  of  Cyrus 
a|;aiBSt  the  king  of  Arme- 
nuL 

Cyaxarea  and  Cyrufc  de*^ 
feat  the  Babylonians  lu  a 
great  battle,  in  which  Ne- 
riglissor  is  slain. 


About  this  time  the  mar- 
riage  of  Cyrus  with  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Cy- 
axarea may  be  dated. 


Croesus.  iEsop 
lived  in  his  reign, 
and  was  in  bis  court 
at  the  same  lime 
with  Solon. 


662. 


660. 


559. 


557 
556. 


Croesus  flies  be* 
fore  Cyrus. 


555. 


Battle  of  Thym- 
bra  between  CitB- 
sus  and  Cyrus,  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking 
of  Sardib  by  the  \m,U 
ter.  End  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia. 


548. 
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S464.  Birth  of  M&ckjim.  MO. 

CtesipboDi  or  Cbeisiphroiiy  a 
oelebnted  architect,  fiunouf  oipe- 
eiaUy  for  buUcUng  the  temple  of 
Diana  of  Epherae. 


3478.  Death  of  PislHratiit.    Hippiu      525. 

his  ion  eaeoeeda  hiv 

3479.  I^nminenitu.    Hereipitonly  525. 
•izmontbi.  After  the  death  of  that 

p.nncei  Egypt  is  annexed  to  the 
Persian  dominions^  and  continues 
so  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Oredt|  which  indades  the  space 
of  two  hundred  and  six  years. 


3490.  MUtiades  goes  to  settle  in  the     514. 

Chersonesus. 
949e.  The  Pisistrafidsp  are  obliged  to     508. 

abandon  Attica* 


TABLE*  511) 
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3466.       Ubynit  is  kiUed  at  the  takiog         (^yrw  make*  hiimelf  maaler     538. 

of  Babylon.    The  death  of  that      of  Babylon. 

prince  puts  an  end  to  the  Babylo« 

oian  empire,  which  is  united  with 

that  of  the  Medes. 
a-16n.  Death  of  Cyaxares.  ft3«. 


After  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses,  Cvras,  who 
succeeded  to  the  aominions  of  both,  united  the  eninire 
of  the  Medes  with  those  of  the  Babylonians  and  Per- 
sians, and  of  the  three  formed  a  fourth  under  the 
name  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  which  subsisted 
two  hundred  ana  six  years. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

3468.        Cyrus.    The  first  year  of  his  reign  he  permits  the  Jews  to  return      596* 

into  Judflpa. 
3470.        Daniel's  vision  concerning  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia.         534. 
3475.        Cyrus  dies  on  a  journey  which  he  makes  into  Persia,  after  liaving      529. 

reigned  seven  years  alone,  and  thirty  if  we  reckon  from  the  time  ot 

his  setting  out  from  Persia  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  Cyaxares. 
Cambyses  his  son  succeeds  him     The  fourth  year  of  hi^  reign  be 

attaclLs  Egypt,  and  reunites  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Persians. 


3480.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  the  Btbiopians.  524 

3481.  Cambyses  puts  Meroe,  who  was  both  his  sister  and  wife^  to  death.       52.1. 
It  was  about  this  time  tha*  Oretes,  one  of  the  Satrapas  of  Cam- 

bysesj  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Samoa,  and  caused  Poty- 

crates,  the  tyrant  of  it,  to  be  put  to  death. 
34B2.         Death  of  Cambyses.     Smerdir  the  Magian,  who   had  mounted     522. 

the  throne  before  the  death  of  Cambyses,  succeeds  him.    He  reigns 

only  seven  months. 
3483.         Darius  the  son  of  Hysta^pes.  521. 

3485.        Edict  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  wherein  that  of  Cyrus  is      519. 

confirmed.     It  is  believed,  that  what  iM  related  in  the  history  of  Ksther 

happened  some  time  after  the  publicatioti  of  this  edict. 
3488.        Babylon  revolts  against  Danus,  and  is  taken  after  a  siege  of  ti  enty     516. 

months. 
3490.         Expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians.  514. 

3496.         Darius  penetrates  into  India,  and  reduces  all  that  great  cei  iitry     508. 

into  subjection. 


520  CHRONOLOGICAL 

Hie  higtory  of  the  Greeks  from  henceforth  wiU  be  inter- 
mixed and  almost  confounded  with  that  of  the  Per- 
sians, for  which  reason  I  shall  separate  their  chrono- 
logy no  farther. 


PERSIANS  AND  GREEKS. 

A.  M.  Aat  J.  C. 

3&01.        The  Persians  form  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Naxos,      503. 

and  are  obliged  to  raise  it  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
3502.         Aristagoras,  goyernor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Darius,  and  brings      502. 

the  lonians  and  Athenians  into  his  measures. 
3504.        The  loniaos  make  themselves  masters  of  Sardis,  and  bum  it  500. 

3507.        Tiie  Persians  defeat  the  lonians  in  a  sea-fight  before  the  island  of     497. 

Lados,  and  afterwards  make  themselves  masters  of  Miletus. 
.^Bchylus. 
3510.        Darius  sends  Oobryas  bis  son-iu-law  at  the  head  of  an  anny  to     494. 

attack  Greece. 
Anacreon. 

3513.  Darius  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  OobryaS|  and  gives  it     491. 
to  Datis  and  Artaphemes. 

3514.  Battle  of  Marathon.  490. 

3515.  Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades.  489. 

3519.  Death  of  Darius  Hystaspes.    Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him.  485. 

3520.  Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus.  484. 

3524.  Xerxes  sets  out  to  make  war  against  the  Greeks.  480. 
Battle  of  Thermopyls.    Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  is 

killed  in  it  Sea-fight  near  Artemisium  fought  at  the  same  time  with 
the  batde  of  ThermopyUs. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Salamis,  followed  by  the  precipitate  returu  of  Xerxes 
into  Persia. 

3525.  Battle  of  PlataesB.    Sea-fight  the  same  day  near  Mycale,  in  which     479. 
the  Persians  are  defeated. 

3526.  The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  which  had  been      478. 
demolished  by  Xerxes,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  LacedsB- 
monians. 

3528.        The  command  of  the  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Laced«mo-      476. 
nians  had  been  in  possession  from  the  battle  of  Thermopybe,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Athenians. 

Pindar  flourished  about  this  time. 

3530.  Pausanlas,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  accused  of  holding  secret      474. 
intelligence  with  Xerxes,  is  put  to  death. 

3531.  lliemistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  is  accused  of  having  had  a     473. 
share  in  Pausanias's  plot,  and  takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  king  of  the 
Molossians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  distinguish  themselves  in  Greece  about 
this  time. 

3532.  Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his  guards.  472. 
Artaxerxes,  sumaraed  Longimanus,  succeeds  him.    Themistocles 

takes  refuge  in  his  court  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

3533.  Cimon  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Athens.    The  year     471. 
following  he  defeats  the  Persians,  and  takes  their  fleet  near  the  mouth 

of  the  river  Eurymedon. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Thucydides. 

3534.  Great  earthquakes  at  SparU  in  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  which  gives    47a 
rise  to  a  sedition  of  the  Helots. 

Birth  of  Socrates, 
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3&35.        Peridet  begins  to  distinguish  himself.  469. 

Phidias,  famous  for  his  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Difference  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedamonians,  occasioned  by  the  affront  offeriMl  to  the  Athenians 
by  the  LacedsBmonians  in  sending  back  their  troops,  after  having 
called  them  in  to  their  aid  against  the  Messenians  and  Helots,  Some 
time  after,  and  in  consequence  of  this  quarrel,  Cimon  is  banished  by 
the  Ostracism. 

3537.  Ezra  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaieraes  to  return  to  Jerusalem     467. 
with  all  who  are  willing  to  follow  him. 

3538.  Themistocles  puts  an  end  to  hb  life  at  Magnesia.  466. 
3540.        HerodicQs  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  physicians  called  ^uMmrmn,     464. 

Hippocrates  was  his  disciple. 

3544.  The  Egyptians,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  revolt  against  Ar-     460. 
taxerxes. 

3545.  Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt.  459. 
3548.        The  EgyptUns  and  Athenians  are  beaten  in  their  turn.     In  conse-     456. 

quence  of  which  all  Egypt  returns  to  its  obedience  to  Artazerxes,  and 
the  Athenians  retire  to  Biblos,  under  the  command  of  InaruS|  where 
they  sustain  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tauagra  pn  fiosotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the  Spar- 
tans, who  were  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Tbebans. 
3550.        Nehemiah  obtains  Artaxerxes's  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem.     454. 

3554.  Birth  of  Xenophon.  450. 
Cimon  recallcia  from  banishment  after  five  years*  absence,  recon- 
ciles the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  and  makes  them  conclude  a  truce 

of  five  years. 

3555.  End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  had  coi^     449. 
tinued,  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  fifty-one  years. 

Death  of  Cimon. 
8558.        The  Lacedsemonians  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  yean  with  the     446. 
Athenians.    The  latter  soon  break  it  by  new  enterprises. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  flourished  about  this 
time. 

Myron,  the  famous  sculptor  of  Athens. 
3564.        Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of     440. 
their  island  after  a  siege  of  nine  months. 

Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  disciple  of  Apollodorus. 
Parrhasius,  his  rival,  lived  at  the  same  time. 
Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet 
3568.        Birth  of  Isocrates.  436. 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
The  Athenians  engage  in  it  in  favour  of  the  Corcyreans. 
The  inhabitanU  of  Potidaea  declare  on  the  side  of  Corinth  against 
Athens.     Alcibiades  begins  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  war,  which 
occasions  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
Scopasi  architect  and  sculptor. 

3573.  Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     It  lasts  twenty-seven  years.     43) . 

3574.  A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.    The  physician  Hippocrates  dis-     430. 
tinguishes  himself  by  his  extraordinary  care  of  the  sick. 

3575.  Death  of  Pericles.  429. 

3576.  The  Lacedaemonians  besiege  Platsn.  428. 
Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

3579.         Death  of  Artaxerxes.     Xences*his  son  succeeds  hinu     He  reigns     425. 
only  forty- five  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  causes  himself  to  be  acknow- 
ledged king  in  his  steatl.     His  reign  continues  only  six  months. 

35S0.         Ochus,  known  under  the  name  of  Darius  Notbus,  rids  himself  of     424. 
Sogdianus,  and  succeeds  him. 
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3580.        The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  oMke  tlMmselvea  aastert  of  Cylbcn.      424 
Thucydtdes  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  whose  army  he  com- 

mandedy  for  having  sufifored  Amphipnlis  to  be  taken. 

Polygootus,  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in   the  portico 

caUed  nm»*kn  at  Athens,  in  which  be  represented  the  principal  events 

of  the  Trofan  war* 

3583.  Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  between     421 . 
the  Ijacedsemonians  and  Athenians  in  the  tenth  year  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Alcibiades,  by  a  perfidious  strata- 
gem, occasions  its  being  broken  the  following  year. 

3584.  The  banishment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  Ostracism.  420. 

3588.  Alcibiades  engages  tne  Athenians  Co  assist  the  people  of  Egesta     416. 
against  the  Syracusans. 

3589.  Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Atbeuiani,  is     415. 
recalled  to  Athens,  -to  answer  accusations  against  him.    He  fliea  to 
Sparta,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy. 

3590.  Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Syria,  revolts  against  Darius.    The  Egyp-     414. 
tiaos  do  the  same^  and  choose  Amyrtsus  for  their  king,  who  reigns  six 
years. 

3593.        Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  which  his  great  actions  had  drawn     411. 
upon  him  at  Sparta,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tissaphernes,  one 
of  the  king  of  Persia's  satraps.    The  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  help  of 
Tissaphernes,  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

3595.        Alcibiades  is  recalled  to  Athens.     His  return  occasions  the  aboli-     409. 
tion  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who   had  been  invested  with  supreme 
authority. 

Darius  gives  Cyrus,  his  youngest  son,  the  government  in  chief  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

3598.  Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies.    He     406. 
defieats  the  Athenians  near  Ephesus.     In  consequence  of  that  defeat 
Alcibiades  is  deposed,  and  ten  generals  are  nominated  to  succeed  him. 

3599.  Callicratidas  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army^  in  the      405. 
room  of  Lysander,  from  whom  the  Lacedsemoniaus  had  taken  it     He 

is  killed  in  a  sea-fight  near  the  Arginusae. 

Lysander  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 
He  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  ^gospotamos. 

Uonon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces^  retires  after  his 
defeat  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 

3600.  Lysander  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  changes  the  form  of  the     404. 
government,  and  establishes  thirty  Archonsi,  commonly  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

End  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus  Arsaces,  his  son,  succeeds  him,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  intends  to  assassinate  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
His  design  being  discovered,  he  is  sent  back  to  the  provinces,  of 
which  he  was  governor. 

3601.  Interview  of  Cyras  the  Younger  and  Lysander  at  Sardis.  403. 
Thrasybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  reestablishes  its 

liberty. 

3602.  Cyrus  the   Younger  prepares  for  a  war  with    his  brother  Ar-     402. 
taxerxes. 

3603.  Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  at  Cunaxa,  followed  by     401 . 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Tliousand. 

Death  of  Socrates. 

3604.  Lacedaamon  declares  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus.  40O. 
3606.  Beginning  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip.  39S. 
360r.        Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta.     The  year  following  he  goes  897 

into  Africa,  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  settled  (here. 
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3609.  LyModer  quamb  with  Ageillaas,  aod  uDdertakM  to  changv  the     305. 
order  of  the  laccenioB  to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tusaphemes  is  defeated  near  Sardis  hy  Ageeilaiu. 

3610.  Thebes,  Argot,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Laced«*      394. 
mon,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Persian.    Athena  enters  into  the  same 
leagne  soon  after.    Agesilaos  b  recalled  by  the  Ephori  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  LacednmoDians  is  defoatod  near  Cnidoe  bv  Phar- 
nabasus,  and  Conon  the  Atheniaa,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Per* 
sians  and  Greeks.  Agesilaus  defeats  the  Thebans  ahnoet  at  the  name 
time  in  the  plains  of  CoroasBa. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens. 

3617.  A  peace  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks  concluded  with  the  Peisans  by     387. 
Antslcidas  the  Lacedaemonian. 

3618.  Artazerxes  attacks  Bvagoraa^  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his  forces,     386 
and  gains  a  signal  rictory  over  him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salaaiia,  which  is  teimiBatod  by  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

3620.  Bzpedition  of  Artazerxes  agunst  the  Cadnaiana  364. 
Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  of  the  Peripatotica. 

3621 .  The  LaoedsBmonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthus.  383. 
Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

3622.  PhcBbidu,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Olynthus,  at  the  head  of     382. 
part  of  the  army  of  the  Laceilsmonians^  makes  himself  master  of  the 
citadel  of  Thelies. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

3626.  Pelopidaa,  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  exiles,  kiUs  the  tyrants  of     378. 
Thebes,  and  retakes  the  dtadeL 

3627.  Artazerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Bgypt,  which  bad  thrown     377 . 
off  his  yoke  for  some  years.    He  employs  above  two  years  in  making 
preparations  for  that  war. 

3629.  Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia.    Alexander,  his  eldest  son,     375. 
succeeds  him.    He  reigns  only  two  years.     Perdiccaa  next  ascends 

the  throne,  and  reigns  fourteen  years. 

3630.  Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.    Nioocles  his  son  succeeds     374. 
him. 

3634.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  and     370. 
Pelopidas  defeat  the  Lacedsmonians. 

3635.  Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  PhersB.    He     369. 
goes  to  Macedonia   to  terminate  the  difference   between  Perdiccaa 

and  Ptolemy  son  of  Amynto%  concei'ning  the  crown.  He  carries 
Philip  with  him  to  Thebc«  as  an  hostage.  He  is  killed  in  a  battle 
which  he  fights  with  the  tyrant  of  Pheras. 

3641.  Battle  of  Mantinea.     Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  after  having     363. 
secured  the  victory  to  the  Thebans. 

3642.  The  Lacedasmonians  send  Agesilaus  to  aid  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,     362. 
against  Artoxerxes.     He  dethrones  Tachos,  and  gives  the  crown  to 
Nectanebus.     He  dies  on  his  return  from  that  expedition. 

Death  of  Artoxerxes  Mnemon.    Ochus  his  son  succeeds  him. 
3644.        Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.     He  makes  a  captious     360. 

peace  with  the  Athenians. 
3646.        War  of  the  allies  with  the  Athenians.     It  continued  three  years.         358. 
Philip  besieges  and  tokes  Amphipolis. 

3648.  Revolt  of  Artabasus  against  Ochus  king,  of  Persia.  356. 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

3649.  Demosthenes  appears  in  public  for  tlie  first  time,  and  encourages     355 
the  Athenians,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  war  which 

the  king  of  Persia  was  making. 
Beginning  of  the  sacred  war. 
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3^0.         Death  of  Manaolas,  king  of  Quia.  354. 

3651 .         Philip  makes  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Methone.  353. 

3653.  Artemisia,  widow  of  llausolus,  whom  she  bad  sycceeded,  takes  352. 
Rhodes. 

Philip  attempts  in  vaiii  to  seize  Thermopyhe. 
t653.        Saccessfut  ezpeditioa  of  Ochus  agaiost  Phoenicia,  Cypni%  and     351. 
afterwards  Egypt. 

3654.  Nectanebus,  the  last  king  of  Esypt  of  the  Egyptian  racei  b  obliged     350. 
to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  ne  never  returns. 

9656         J)eath  of  Plato.  348. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  Olynthus. 
3658.        Philip  seizes  Thermopylas  and  Phocis.     He  causes  himself  to  be     346. 

admittea  into  the  number  of  the  Amphictyoos. 
3662.        Oration  of  Demosthenes,  concerning  the  ChersonesuSi  in  favour     342. 

of  Diopithes. 

3665.  Hie  Athenians  send  aid  under  Phocioo  to  the  cities  of  Perinthus     319. 
and  Byzantium,  besieged  by  Philip.    That  prince  is  obliged  to  raise 

the  siese. 

3666.  Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  the     338. 
Amphictyons.     He  makes  himself  master  of  ElaUea. 

Battle  of  Cheronea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Athenians  and  the 
Thobans,  who  had  entered  into  a  league  against  him. 

Ochns,  king  of  Persia,  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  his  C&vourite.  Arsesj, 
his  son,  succeeds  him,  and  reigns  only  three  years. 

3667.  Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks  against     S37. 
the  Persians.    The  same  year  he  repudiates  his  wife  Olyrapias.     His 

son  Aleiander  attends  her  into  Epirus,  trom.  whence  he  goe*  to  Ulyria. 
>3668.        Philip's  death.    Alexander,  his  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  sue*     336. 
ceeds  him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is  assassinated  by  Bagoas. 
Darius  Codomanus  succeeds  him. 

3669.  Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.    He  causes  himself  to     335. 
be  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  a  diet 
assembled  at  Corinth. 

3670.  Alexander  sets  out  for  Persia.  334. 
Battle  of  the  Granicus,  followed  with  the  conquest  of  almost  all 

Asia  Minor. 

3671.  Alezander  is  seized  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  having     333. 
bathed  in  the  river  Cydnus,     He  is  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

3672.  Alezander  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven     332. 
months. 

Apelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  antiquity. 

Aristides  and  Protogenes  were  his  contemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  himself  master  of  Gaza, 
and  soon  after  of  all  Egypt.  He  went  after  this  conquest  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  at  his  return  built  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

3673.  BatUe  of  Arbela.    It  is  followed  with  the  taking  of  Arbela,  Baby-     331. 
buiSusa,  and  Persepolis. 

3674.  Darius  is  seized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Bessus,  and  soon  after     330. 
assassinated.     His  death  puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  which  had 
subsisted  two  hundred  and  six  years,  reckoning  from  its  foundation 
under  Cyrus  the  Great 

He  Lacedamoniaas  revolt  against  the  Macedonians.  Antipater 
defeats  them  in  a  battle,  wherein  Agis  their  king  is  killed. 

Thalestris,  queen  of  tlie  Amazons,  comes  to  see  Alexander  at  Za- 
dracarta. 

Philotas  and  Parmenio,  his  father,  suspected  of  having  conspired 
with  others  against  Alexander,  are  put  to  death. 
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3675.  Bessos  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  aoon  after  tent  to  Bcbatana  to      339. 
be  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  subdued  the  SogJians  and  Bactrians, 
builds  a  city  upon  the  laxartes,  to  which  he  gives  bis  name. 

Bmbassv  of  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  followed  by  a  victory 
gained  by  nim  over  that  people. 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  a  femous  sculptor,  flourished  about  this  time. 

3676.  Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  the  rock  of  Oxus.    Clitus     328, 
killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  in  Maracanda. 

The  death  of  Callisthenes  happens  soon  after. 
Alexander  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

3677.  Alexander's  entrance  into  India.    He  gains  a  great  victory  over     327. 
Poms  in  passing  the  Hydaspes. 

3678.  On  tlie  remonstrances  of  his  army,  Alexander  determines  to  march     326. 
back. 

The  city  of  Oxydracie  taken.  Alexander  incurs  great  danger 
there. 

3679.  Alexander's  marriage  with  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius         325. 
Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  had  made  govenor  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished  for  having  received  presents,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Harpalus. 

3680.  Death  ofHephastionatEcbatana.  324. 
llenander,  the  inventor  of  the  New  Comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 

3681.  *  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  dies  tnere,  at  the  age  of  two-     323. 
and-thirty  years  and  eight  months.     Aridsus,  that  prince  s  natural 
brother,  is  declared  king  in  his  stead.    The  regency  of  the  iiingdom  is 
given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the  provinces  amongst  themselves.  FVom  this 
division  commences  the  aera  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagidm  in  Egypt 

The  Athenians  revolt^  and  engage  the  states  of  Greece  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  them.     Demosthenes  is  recalled  from  banishment 

3682.  Antipater  is  besieged  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians^  and  is  forced  to     322. 
surrender  by  capitulation.     He  soon  after  seizes  Athens^  and  puts  a 
garrison  into  it 

Death  of  Demosthenes. 

3683.  Alexander's  magnificent  funeral.  321. 
Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  into  possession  of  Cappadocia. 

League  between  Ptolemy,  Crateros,  Antipater,  and  Antigonus, 
against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes. 

Death  of  Cratems. 

Unfortunate  end  of  P^iecas  in  Egypt  Antipater  succeeds  him 
in  the  regency  of  the  empire. 

3684.  Eumenes,  defeated  by  Antigonus,  shots  himself  up  in  the  castle  of     820. 
Nora,  where  he  sustains  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Ptolemy  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem. 

3685.  Death  of  Antipater.     Polysperchon  succeeds  him  319 
Phocion's  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  and 

settles  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  to  govern  the  republic. 
3687.        Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  causes  Ariosus,  and  Enrydice     317. 

his  wife,  to  be  muitiered ;  she  herself  is  soon  after  put  to  death  by 

order  of  Cassander. 
3689.        Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  put     315 

to  death. 

3691.  Antigonus  takes  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.     Demetrius     313. 
his  son,  surnamed  Polioroetey,  begins  to  distinguish  himself. 

3692.  Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens.  312. 
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3693.        S«l«acaf  unktt  himielf  master  of  Babylon,  tad  Um  odgbboiinag     31 1 
proTincM. 

At  thif  exp«ditiion  of  Seloucos  against  Babylon  begins  the  fiunons 
Kn  of  the  SeieacidaB,  called  by  the  Jews  the  sera  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  grMt  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  PhflBnicia  and  Jadaui  thither  along  with  him. 

Cassander  causes  Roiaua.  and  her  son  Alexander,  to  be  put  to 
death. 

3695.  Polysperchoo  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his  mother,     300. 
Berenice,  to  death. 

3696.  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy.  308. 

3698.  Demetrius  P<4ioroetes  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  and  reesta-     306. 
blishes  the  democratical  govemment.    The  same  year  he  makes  him- 
self master  of  Salamts,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens,  retires  to  Thebes. 
The  Athenians  throw  down  bis  statues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigootts,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  assume  the  title  of  kings.  The 
other  pnnces  follow  their  example,  and  do  the  same. 

3699.  Antigonus,  to  ooake  the  most  of  his  son's  victory  in  CTprns,  under-     305. 
takes  to  deprive   Ptolemy  of  Egypt     That  expedition  does  not 
succeed. 

Ptolemy  the  astronomer  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  November  of  this  year. 

3700.  Demetrius  PoUoreetea  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodei^  which  he  is     304. 
forced  to  raise  a  year  after. 

Protogenes  the  celebrated  painter  was  in  the  city  during  the  time 
that  it  was  besieged  by  Demetrius. 
3  70 1 .        The  Rhodians  employ  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  machines^     303. 
which  Demetrius  had  used  in  the  siege  of  thmr  city,  and  had  given 
them  as  a  present,  in  erecting  the  umons  Colonus,  called  the  Co« 
lossns  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetea  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Greeks  by  the 
states  of  Greece  assembled  at  the  Isthmns. 
3702.        Ptolemy^  Selencus,  Caesander,  and  Lysimachus  enter  into  a  league 
against  AntigonnS|  and  Demetrius,  his  son. 

Battle  of  Ipcn%  wherein  Antigonus  is  killed,  and  Demetrius  pot 
to  flight  It  is  followed  by  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander 
amongst  the  four  sUied  princes. 

ArcesQas,  founder  of  the  Middle  Academy. 
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There  it  such  a  connection  between  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  four  empires  formed  out  of  Alexander's, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  For  which  rea- 
son I  shall  mspose  them  all  in  one  column,  according 
to  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  treating  them  in  the  body 
of  my  history.  I  shall  first  give  a  table  that  contains 
only  the  kings  that  reigned  in  eadi  of  those  kingdoms. 


A.  M 
3704. 

3707. 


EGYPT. 


Ptolemy 
Soter. 


SYRU. 


Seleucufl  Nicator. 


3710 

3717. 

3719. 

3723. 


Ptolemy 
Philadell 
phns. 


3724. 


Aotiochiu  Soter. 


3726. 
372a 

3743. 
3758. 


3762. 

3772. 
3778. 

3781. 

3783. 

3784. 
3800. 

3817. 


Ptolemy 
Euerj^tee. 


Antiochus  Tbeoi. 
Seleocnt  Calliniciu. 


Seleucof  Cerao* 
nas. 

ADtiochut     the 
Great. 


Ptolemy 
Philopator. 

Ptolemy 
Bpipbanei. 


MACSDONIA. 


Casieodec. 

.Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, the  sons  of 
Cassander,  dispute 
the  kingdom,  and 
possess  it  almost 
three  yeaw. 

Demetrius  Poli- 
oreetes. 

Pyrrhui  and  Ly« 
simaehut. 


THRACK 

AMD 

BITHYNIA. 

Ant.  J.  C. 
Lyaima-     300. 
chus. 

297. 


Sdeaeos  Nicator, 
a  very  short  time. 


Ptolemy  Cerau* 
nu«.  His  hrotber 
Meleager  reigned 
some  time  alter  him. 

SoetheBes. 

Antigenus  Go* 
natia. 


Lysimachus 
is  killed  in  a 
battle.  After 
Us  death  his 
deminioaa 
are  dismem- 
bered, and 
ceasetoform 
a  distinct 
kingdc 


Dcmetrius^sonof 

AntigOBiis  Gonatas. 

Antigonns  Doson. 


Philip. 


294. 


287. 
285 


281 


Seleucus  Philopator. 


280 


278. 
276. 

261. 
246. 

242. 

232. 
226. 

223. 

221. 

220. 

204. 

187 
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A.M. 
3824. 

3825. 


3829. 
3840. 
3842. 
3854. 
3859. 
3860. 


3864. 

3877. 
3880. 


metor. 


^GYPT. 
Ptolemy  Philo- 


STRIA. 
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180. 


Ptolemy  Pbyscon. 


Ii887.        Ptolemy    La- 

thyros. 
V890. 


9897.      Alezuidsr  I.  bro- 
ther of  Lithynia. 
3907. 
3911. 
3912. 

i913. 

3^14. 

3919. 


8921. 

3923 

3935. 
8939. 
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3953. 


.  Alexander  IT.  ion 
of  Alexinder  I. 

Ptolemy  Auletes. 

Berenice,  the  eU 
deft  daughter  of  Au- 
letei|  reigns  aome 
time  in  hia  atead, 
after  which  that 
prince  b  restored. 

Cleopatra  leigna 
at  first  with  her 
eldest  brother,  then 
with  Ptolemy,  hei 
youngest  brother, 
and  at  last  alone. 


Antioehus  Epiphanea. 

Antiochua  Enpator. 

Demetrius  Soter. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antioehus  Theos,  the  son 
of  Bala,  seizes  part  of  Syria. 
Tryphon  does  the  same 
soon  a'ter. 

Antioehus  Sidetes  puts 
Tkjphon  to  death,  and 
reigns  in  his  room. 

Sebina  succeeds  Deme- 
trius Nicator. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Ni- 
cator. 

Antioehus  Grypus. 


Antioehus  the  Cytice- 
nian  dividea  the  kingdom 
with  Grypus. 


Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus. 

Antioehus  Eusebes. 

Antiochua^  second  son 
of  Grvpus. 

Phuip,  third  son  of  Gry- 
pus. 

Demetrius  Eucheres, 
fourth  son  of  Grypus. 

Antioehus  Dionysius, 
fifth  son  of  Grypus. 

The  four  last-named 
kings  reigned  sncccssiTely 
with  Eusebes. 

Hgranes,  during  four- 
teen years. 


Antioehus  Asiaticua. 


Perseus,  the  last 
king  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. 


179. 


176. 
161. 
163. 
150. 
U9u 
144. 


140. 

127 
124. 
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107 
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3704.        Seleucusj  king  of  Syria,  builds  Aniioch.  300. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliorcetet. 

3707.        Death  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon.    Philip  his  sod  sueceeds      297. 
him.     He  does  not  reign  one  year,  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander, 
his  brother.    About  this  time  Pyrriius,  king  of  Kpirus,  espouses  Anti- 
gone, of  the  house  of  Ptolemy,  and  returns  into  bis  dominioni^  out  of 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Molossi. 

3709.  Demetrius  Polioreetes  retakes  Athens.    Lysimachus  and  Ptoleipy,    295. 
almost  at  the  same  time,  deprive  him  of  all  he  possessed. 

3710.  Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had     294. 
called  him  in  to  his  aid,  and  seizes  his  dominions,  where  he  reigns  seven 
years. 

3711.  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus  293. 
3717.         Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  take  Macedonia  from  Demetrius.    The     287. 

latter  dies  miserably  the  year  following  in  prison. 
3719.        Ptolemy  Soler,  king  of  £gypt,  resigns  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy     285. 
Philadelphus. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  Philetaerus. 

3721.  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Philadelphus,      283. 
and  kills  himself  there. 

3722.  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  against  Lysimachus,     282. 
king  oi  Macedonia. 

3723.  Lysmiachus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.     Seleucus  enters  Ma-     28L 
cedonia  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.     He  is  assassinated  there 

by  Cerannus.     Antiochus  Soter  his  son  succeeds  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Svria. 
3724«        (ieraunus.  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  himself,  puts     280 
the  two  children  of  Lysimachus  by  Aninoe  to  deaths  and  banishes  ner 
into  Samothracia. 

The  republic  of  the  Achseans  resunet  its  ancient  form,  which  it  had 
lost  under  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Fyrrhns,  king  of  Bpirus,  called  in  by  the  Tarentines,  goes  over  into 
Italy  to  make  war  against  the  Romins.  He  gives  them  battle  for  the 
first  time  near  Heraclea,  where  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  his  side. 
He  is  again  successful  in  a  second  battle  fought  the  year  following. 

3725.  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedonia.     Ceraunus  gives  them  battle,     279 . 
in  which  he  is  killed.    Meieager  his  brother  succeeds  him. 

3726.  Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  conquers.  278. 
Sosthenes  drives  the  Oauls  out  of  Maceaonia.     He  is  made  king 

there,  and  reigns  two  years. 

Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

3727.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  the  Holy  Scriptures      277. 
to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

8.28.         Death  of  Sosthenes.    Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Polioreetes,  who     276. 
reigned  afterwards  for  ten  jrears  in  Greece,  makes  himself  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  his  room.     Antiochus,  king  of  S^ria,  disputes  the  posses- 
sion of  it  with  him.    Their  difference  terminates  bv  the  marriage  of 
Antigonus  with  Phils,  the  daughter  of  Stratonlce  ana  Seleucus. 

3729.  Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  the     275. 
country  from  their  oppressions.     By  this  victory  he  acquires  th»  name 

of  Soter, 

3730.  Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Romans.    He      274. 
goes  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attacks  and  defeats  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  of  .the  Ro- 
mans, senos  an  emba«sy  to  them  to  demand  their  amity. 

3732.        Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  sie^  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  reduce  it.     He     272. 
is  kiUed  the  next  year  at  the  siege  of  Argoe. 

3736.        Antigonus  Gonatas  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  which  had      268. 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lacedasmonians  against  him. 
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3739.        AlMDtidat  makei  tuauelf  tyrant  of  Sicyoii,  after  having  pat  Cliniai^ 

its  governor,  to  death. 

Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaiea  and  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy 

Phtladelphns. 
3741.        Death  of  Philetmis,  king  and  founder  of  Fergamos.    Bamenes,  his 

nephew,  succeeds  him. 
3743.        Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  causes  his  son  Antiochns  to  be  pro-     26 1 . 

claimed  king.    He  dies  soon  after. 

-    Berosus  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lived  about  this  time. 
3746.        Accommodation  between  Magas  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns.  258. 

3749.        War  between  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ploleny  Philadelphus.      255. 
3752.        Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  unites      2S2. 

it  with  the  Achaean  league. 

3754.  Arsaces  revolts  against  Agathocles,  governor  for  Antiochus  in  the     250. 
country  of  the  Parthians.    Tnis  revolt  gives  rise  to  the  kingdom  of 
Parthia.    About  the  same  time  Theodorus,  governor  of  Baetriana,  re- 
volts, and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  that  province. 

3755.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,     249 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  war.    By  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty, 
Antiochus  repudiates   Laodice,  and    marries    Berenice,   Ptolemy's 
daughter. 

3756.  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  Instituiioas     248. 
of  Lycurgus.    Leonidas,  bis  colleague,  is  deposed  for  refusing  to  oon« 

sent  to  it    Cleombrotus,  his  son-in-law,  reigns  in  his  stead. 

3757.  Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt     Ptolemy  Bner-     247. 
getes,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expeditioa  of  the 
Argonauts. 

3758.  Antiochus,  sumamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  bv  his  wife     248. 
Laodice.    She  afterwards  causes  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  to  be 
declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by  Antiochus,  are  asssssinated  by  Lsodice. 
Ptolemy  Buergetes,  Berenice's  brother,  undertakes  to  revenge  her 
death.     He  makes  himself  master  of  great  part  of  Syria. 
3760.        The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  alliance  to  aid     244. 
the  king  of  Syria  against  Ptolemy  Buergetes. 

Aratus  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 
Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotns  sent  into  banishflsent, 
and  Agis  put  to  death. 
378SL        Death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonis,  Demetrius,  bis     242. 
son,  succeeds  him. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  HIenuc, 
his  brother.    The  latter  hsa  the  advantage  in  a  battle  near  Ancyra,  in 
Galatia. 
3703.        Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Ptergamus.    Attains,  his  cousin  germaa,     241. 

succeeds  him. 
3765.        Bratosthenes  the  Cyreniao  is  nutde  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Buergetes.     239. 

377 1.  Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Plo-     233. 
lemy  Buergetes. 

3772.  Death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.    Antigonus,  guardian  of     232. 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  sculptor. 
3774.        Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Arssces,      230. 

king  of  the  Parthians. 
3776.        Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Achmana      228. 

and  Aratus. 
3778.        Seleucus  Callinicu-s  king  of  Syria,  diea  amongst  the  Parthians,  of     226. 
a  fsll  from  a  horse.    Seleucus  Ceraunus,  his  eldest  son,  succeeds  him. 
Antiochus  Hierax  is  asaaminated  by  thieves,  on  leaving  Rgypt. 
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3778.  Antas  defeats  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos.    He  prevails  upon  Ly.      226. 
siades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  to  raQoasce  the  tyranny,  and  make  nil 

city  enter  into  the  Achnan  league. 

3779.  The  Romans  send  a  fiunous  embassy  into  Greece,  to  impirt  to  the      225. 
Greeks  the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  the  lUyrians.    The 
Corinthians  declare  by  a  public  decree  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to 

a  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.    The  Athenians 
also  grant  them  the  freedom  of  Athens. 

Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  by  the  intrigues  of  Amtu^  is  called  in 
to  aid  the  Acha^ans  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
378).        Cleoraenes,  king  of  Sparta,  takes  Megalopolis.  223. 

Battle  of  Selasis,  followed  with  the  taking  of  Sparta  by  Antigonus. 

Death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  king  of  Syria.  Antiocnus  his  bro- 
ther, surnamed  the  Cfreaiy  succeeds  him. 

3782.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earthquake.  222. 

3783.  Death  of  Ptolemy  Energetes,  king  of  Egypt.     Ptolemy  niilopator     221. 
succeeds  him. 

The  ^tolians  gain  a  great  victory  at  Caphyss  over  the  Achsans. 

3784.  Antiochus  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  who  had  revolted  against     220. 
him  two  years  before,  the  first  in  Media,  the  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Philip,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, succeeds  him. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Egypt.  The  Lacedssmonians 
elect  Agesipolis  and  Lycurgus  to  succeed  dim. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  i£tolians,  in  favour  of  the  Achsans. 

3785.  Hermias,  prime  minister  of  Antiochus,  is  put  to  death  by  that     219. 
prince's  orders. 

3787.  Battle  of  Raphia,  between  Ptolemy,  king  of  Bgypt,  and  Antiochus,     217, 
king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Achsans  on  one  side,  and  the  iBtoIians  on  the  other,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 

3788.  Antiochus  besieges  Achsus,  who  had  refolted,  in  Saidis,  and  after     216. 
a  siege  of  two  years  he  is  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

Hannibal's  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 

3789.  Philip  receives  a  considerable  blow  from  the  Romans  at  the  siege     215. 
of  Apollonia. 

3790.  Cameades,  founder  of  the  New  Academy.  214. 

3792.  Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  thrown     212. 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  effects  it  in  the  space  of  seven 
years. 

3793.  Alliance  of  the  JStolians  with  the  Romans.     Attalua,  king  of  Per*     211. 
gamus,  enters  it    The  LacedBsmonians  accede  to  it  some  short  tinoe 
after. 

3796.        Famous  battle  between  Philip  king  of  Macedonis,  and  the  iBtolians,     208. 

near  Elis.     Philopoemen  distinguishes  himself  in  it. 
3798.        Battle  of  Mantinea,    wherein   Philopcemen  defeats  Machanida%     206. 

tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  perishes  in  it.     Nabis  is  set  in  his  place. 

3800.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  204. 
All  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  included  in  it 

Polybius  is  said  to  have  been  bom  this  year. 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Bgypt. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  succeeds  him. 

3801.  League  between  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus,  king  of      2.3. 
Syria,  against  the  young  king  of  Egypt 

3802.  Philip,  king  of^  Macedon,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-     202. 
fight  off  the  island  of  Chios.    That  prince's  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Gyaneans  seems  to  be  properiy  dated  the  following  year. 

3803.  Philip  besieges  and  takes  Abydos.  201. 

2m2 
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3804.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  Philip.    P.  Salpttius  Is  appointed     200. 
to  command  in  it.     He  gains  a  considerable  yictoiy  near  the  town  of 
Octolophus  in  Macedonia. 

3805.  Villiciis  succeeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  army  against      199. 
Philip.    The  year  following  Flamininus  is  sent  to  succeed  ViUicus. 

SttOH.        Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  subjects  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria.  198. 

The  Achaeaos  declare  for  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

3807.  Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flamininus.  197. 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Romans. 

The  Bceotians  do  the  same. 

Death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamas.     Eumenes  succeeds  him. 
Battle  of  Cynoscepbale,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory 
over  Philip. 

3808.  '      Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts  an      196. 

end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be 
assured  whether  the  complaints  against  him  were  jusUy  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopas,  the  iBtolian,  against  Ptolemy  Bpiphanes, 
discovered  and  punished. 

3809.  Flamininus  makes  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta.  195. 

3813.  Philopcemen  gains  a  considerable  advantage  over    Nabis^  near     191. 
Sparta. 

The  ^tolians  resolve  to  seize  Demetrius,  Cbalcia,  and  Sparta,  by 
treachery  and  stratagem. 

^  Nabis  is  killed.    Philoposmen  makes  the  Lacedaemonians  enter 
into  the  Achttan  league. 

Antiochus  goes  into  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the  JBtolians. 
The  Romans  declare  war  against  him,  and  soon  after  defeat  him 
near  the  straits  of  Thermopylm. 

3814.  Battle  of  Magnesia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an      190. 
end  to  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which  had  sub- 
sisted two  years. 

The  philosopher  Panctius  was  bom  about  this  time. 
3815.        The  consul  Fulvius  forces  the  ^tolians  to  submit  to  the  Romans.      189. 

Maulius,  his  colleague*,  almost  at  the  same  time,  subjects  all  the  Gauls 

in  Asia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  supported  by 

PUilopcemen,  happened  this  year. 
3917.        Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of  Jupi-      187. 

ter  Belus,  which  he  had  enterea  in  order  to  plunder  it    Selencns 

Pliilupator  succeeds  him. 
3821.        PhilopiBmen  is  taken  before  Messene,  by  Dinocrates,  and  put  to     183. 

death. 

3823.  Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  unjustly  accused     181. 
by  his  brother  Perseus,  and  put  to  death,  by  order  of  his  father. 

3824.  Death  of  Ptolemy  Bpiphanes,  king  of  Egypt.     Ptolemy  Philometor     180. 
succeeds  him. 

3825.  Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.    Perseus  his  son  succeeds  him.     1 79. 
3829.        Seleucus  Phiiopator,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  Heliodorus,      175. 

whom  he  had  sent  a  little  before  to  take  Jerusalem.     He  is  succeeded 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
3630.         Antiochus  Epiphanes  causes  Onias  the  high-priest  of  Jerusalem  to      174. 
be  deposed,  and  sets  Jason  in  his  place. 

3833.  War  between  Antiochu*  and  Ptolemy  Philometor.  171. 
The  Romans  declare  war  against  Perseus.    That  prince  hu  some 

advantage  in  the  first  battle  near  the  river  Peneus. 

3834.  Antiochus  Bpiphanes  makes  himself  master  of  all  Egypt.     He     170. 
marches  afterwards  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  commits    uuneard-of 
cruelties. 
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3835.  Tbe  Alexandriant,  in  the  room  of  Philometor,  who  had  fallen  into      169. 
the  hands  of  Antiochus,  make  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  his  younger  brother, 

king. 

Philometor  is  set  at  liberty  the  same  year,  and  niutes  with  his 
brother.    That  union  induces  Antiochus  to  renew  the  war. 

3836.  Paulus  ^milius  is  charged  with  the  Macedonian  war  against  Per*      168. 
sous.     He  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  prince  near  Pydna,  which 

puts  an  end  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  It  was  not  reduced, 
however,  Into  a  province  of  tbe  Roman  empire  till  twenty  years  after. 

The  praetor  Anicius  subjects  Illyria  in  thirty  days. 

Popilius,  one  of  the  ambsutsadors  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Kgyp^ 
obliges  Antiochus  to  quit  it,  and  come  to  an  accommodation  «ith  the 
two  brothers. 

Antiochus,  exasperated  at  what  bad  happened  in  Egypt,  turns  bis 
rage  agatust  the  Jews,  and  sends  Apollonius  to  Jerusalem. 

The  same  year  he  publishes  a  decree  tb  oblige  all  nations  in  sub- 
jection to  him  to  renounce  their  own  religion,  and  conform  to  his. 
This  law  occasions  a  cruel  persecution  amongst  the  Jews. 

3837.  Antiochus  goes  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  his  orders  put  in      167. 
execution.    The  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,  and  tbe  death  of 
Eleazur,  happened  at  that  time. 

Paulus  ^milius  abandons  the  cities  of  Epirus  to  be  plundered  by 
hiK  array,  for  having  taken  Ptorseus's  part.  The  Achseans,  su^iected 
of  having  favoured  that  prince,  are  sent  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account 
of  their  conduct.  The  senate  banish  them  into  different  towns  of 
Italy,  from  whence  they  are  not  suffered  to  return  home  till  sevenieen 
years  afU$r.     Polybius  was  of  this  number. 

3838.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome.     Eamenes,  king  of  Pier-      166. 
gamus,  is  not  permitted  to  enter  it. 

Death  of  Mattatfaias.  Judas,  his  son,  succeeds  him,  and  gains 
many  victories  oyer  the  generals  of  Antiochus. 

3840.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  repulsed  before  Elymais,  where  he  in-      164. 
tended  to  plunder  the  temple.     He  marches  towards  Judaea,  with 
design  to  exterminate  the  Jews.    The  band  of  Ood  strikes  him  on  the 

way,  and  be  dies  in  the  most  exquisite  torments.    Antiochus  Eupator, 
his  son,  succeeds  hfm. 

3841.  Antiochus  Eupator  marches  against  Jerusalem.    He  is  won  after      163. 
obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  order  to  expel  Philip  of  Antioch,  who 

had  made  himself  master  of  his  capitaL 

3842.  Quarrel  between  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Physcon  his  bro-      162. 
ther,  which  does  not  terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Octavius,  ambassador  for  the  Romans  in  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Pbilopator,  flies  from  Rome, 
where  he  bad  been  kept  as  an  hostage,  to  Syria,  where  he  causes 
Antiochus  Eupator  to  be  put  to  death,  and  seizes  tbe  throne. 

3843.  Death  of  Judas  Maccabsus.  161. 

3844.  Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans.  160. 
3846.        Death  of  Bumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.     Attains  Philometor  sue-      159. 

ceedshim. 
384&        War  between  Attains  an4  Prusias.  156. 

3851 .  Alexander  Bala  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and      1 53. 
in  that  quality  attempts  to  cause  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  of 
Syria. 

3852.  Andriscus  of  Adramyttium  pretends  himself  the  son  of  Bsrseus,  and     152. 
undertakes  to  cause  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  Macedonia.    He 

is  conquered,  taken,  and  sent  to  Rome  bv  Metellus. 
3854.        Demetrius  Soter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alexander     150. 
Bala.    His  death  leaves  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  empire  of 
Syria. 
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3866.        Macedonia  is  reduced  ioto  a  proviDce  of  the  Roman  empire.  148. 

3857.  .  Troubles  in  Achaia  promoted  by  Diaeus  and  Critolaus.    The  com-      147. 
missioners  sent  thither  by  the  Romans  are  insulted. 

3858.  Metellus  gees  to  Achaia,  where  be  gains  several  advantages  over     14IS. 
the  Achflbans.    Mummius  succeeds  him,  and  after  a  great  battle  near 
lieucopetra,  takes  Ccrinthi  and  entirely  demolishes  it. 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Boman  province  under  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Achaia. 


The  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Syria  is  very  per- 
plexed, for  which  reason  I  shall  separate  it  from  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  complete  its  chronology. 


SYRIA. 

3859.        Demetrios  Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  defeats  Alexander  Bab,      145. 

and  ascends  the  throne. 
38^.        Antiochus,  somamed  Theos,  son  of  Bala,  supported  by  Tiypboo,     144. 

makes  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom. 

IVyphon  gets  Jonathan  into  his  hands,  and  puts  him  to  death  at 
Ptolemais.  The  year  following  he  murders  his  pupil  Antiochus,  and 
seizes  the  kingdom  of  Syria 

3863i        Demetrius  marches  against  the  Parthiant.    After  some  small  ad-     141. 
vantages  he  is  taken  prisoner. 

3864.        Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  marries     140. 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Demetrius  Nicator ;   and   after 
having  put  Tryphon  to  death,  be  Is  declared  king  himself. 


3869.        Antiochus  Sidetes  besiegts  John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  and  takes     135. 
the  city  by  capitulation. 


3873.  Antiochus  marches  against  the  Parthiaos,  and  gains  man^  advan-     131. 
tages  over  them.    They  send  back  Demetrius  the  year  following. 

3874.  Demetrius  Nicator  reigns  again  in  Syria.  130, 


3877.        Demetrius  is  killed  by  Alexander  Zebina,  who  takes  Tits  places      127. 

and  causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 
3880.        Selencos  V.,  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  is  declared  king,      124. 

and  soon  alter  killed  by  Cleopatra.    Antiochus  Orypus  succeeds 

him. 

Zebina  is  debated  by  Grypus,  and  dies  soon  alter.  IIIS^. 
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EGYPT. 


Sd&9.        Death  of  Ptolemy  Pbilometor.    Ptolemjr  Pbyscon,  his  brother,     145. 
succeeds  him. 


8666.        Death  of  Attalus,  king  of  Ptergamus.    Attalas^  hii  nephew,  snr-     138. 

named  Philometor,  succeeds  him.      He  reiirns  five  yean. 
3868.        The  cruelties  of  Physcon  at  Alexandria  oblige  moat  of  the  inbabiU     136. 

ants  to  quit  the  place. 


3871.        Attabs  Philometor,  kine  of  Pergamus,  at  his  death,  leaves  his  do*     133. 
miuioos  to  the  Roman  people.     Andronicus  seixes  them. 


3874.        The   consul   Perpcana   defeats   Andronicu^  and  sends    him   to     130. 

Rome.    Tlie  kingdom  of  Pergamua  is  reduced  the  year  following 

into  a  Roman  proyince  by  Manius  Aquilius. 

Fhyiicon  repudiates  Cleopatra,  his  first  wife,  and  marries  herdaugh* 

ter  of  the  same  name.   'He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Alex- 

andrians  give  the  government  to  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated. 
8877.        Physcon  reascends  the  throne  of  Egypt  127. 


3882.        FhysGon  gives  hi«  daughter  in  marriage  to  Giypus,  king  of  Syria.        122 
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3B84.        Cleopatra  actempU  to  poiiion  Gt7pus^  and  is  poisoiied  herself.  120. 

3890.         Anliochu«y  the  Cyzicenian,  ion  of  Cleopatra  aa<i  Antiochus  8i-       114. 
detei,  takes  arms  against  Grypus.     He  has  the  wont  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  two  ^ears  after  oMiges  his  brother  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  with  him. 


3907.        Death  of  Grypus.     Seleucus  his  son  succeeds  him.  97. 

39 1 0.  Antioehtts  the  Cy  sicenian  is  defeated,  and  put  to  death.  94. 

391 1.  Seleucus  is  defeated  by  Eusebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsaestia.  93. 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  the  Cyzicenian,  causes  himself  to 

be  declared  king.     He  marries  Selene,  the  widow  of  Grypus. 

3912.  Antiochns,  brother  of    Seleuiois,  and  second    son  of   Grypus,        92. 
assumes  the  diadem.    He  is  presently  after  defeated  by  Euaebes,  and 
drowned  in  the  Orontes. 

3913.  Philip,  his  brother,  third  son  of  Grypus,  succeeds  him.  91. 

3914.  Demelrins  Eucheres,  fourth  ion  of  Grypus,  is  established  king       90. 
at  Damascus  by  the  aid  of  LAthyrus. 

3916.        Eusebes,  defeated  by  Philip  and  Demetrius,  retires  to  the  Par-       86. 

tbians,  who  reestablish  him  upon  the  throne  two  years  after. 
3919.         Demetrius  having  been  taken  by  the  Parthians,  Antiochns  Diony-        85. 

tins,  the  fifth  son  of  Orypui^  ia  set  upon  the  throne  of  Damaicus,  and 

killed  the  following  year. 
3921.        The  Syrians,  weary  of  so  many  changes,  choose  Tigranes,  king  ol        83^ 

Armenia,  for  their  king.     He  reigns  fourteen  years  by  a  viceroy. 
Eusebea  takes  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  reouuns  concealed. 


393.^.        Tigranes  recalls  Magdalus,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  viceroy  in         69. 
Syria. 

Antiochus  Ailaticus  takes  possession  of  some  parts  of  Syria,  and 
reigns  four  yean. 
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3887.        Death  of  PhysGon.     Ptolemy  l^tbynis  succeeds  him.     Cleopatra.     117. 
bit  mother,  obliges  him  to  repudiate  Cleopatra,  his  eldest  sister,  aod 
to  marry  Selene,  his  youogest. 


3891.        Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  gives  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alei*      1 13. 

ander,  her  youngest  sod. 
3897.        Cleopatra  drives  Lathyrus  out  of  Rgypt,  and  places  his  brother      107 

Alexander  upon  the  throne 

3900.  Signal  victory  of  Lathyrus  over  Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  upon      104. 
the  iMkDks  of  the  Jordan. 

3901.  Cleopatra  forces  LAthyrus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  and      103. 
takes  that  city  herself. 

3903.        Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Seleae  from  Lathyrus,  aod  makes  her      101. 
many  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian. 


3915.  Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cleopatra.  89. 

3916.  Alexander  is  expelled,  and  dies  soon  ater.  88. 
Lathyrus  Is  recalled. 


3922.  Latbyrus  rains  Thebes  in  Egypt,  where  the  rebels  whom  tte  bad       82. 
before  defeated  in  a  great  battle  bad  taken  refuge. 

3923.  Death  of  Lathvrus.    Alexander  11.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  ander  the      81. 
protection  of  Sylla,  is  elected  king. 

3928.        Death  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  bithyuia.     His  kingdom  is  reduced       76. 
into  a  Roman  province ;  as  is  also  Cyreuaica  the  same  year. 


I 
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3939.        Pompey  depriveiADtiochut  Aaiatieiis  of    hb   domlaloas,  acd       65 
reducw  Syria  into  a  iwnaB  provioce. 


CAPPADOOIA.  PARTHIAN  EMPIRR. 


3614.        Ariarathet    1.    was    the   Ant  360. 

king  of  Caopadocia.  He  reigned 
jointly  witn  bis  brother  Holo* 
phonies, 

3668.        Ariarathes  II.  sod  of  the  first.  336. 

3683.        He  is  deprived  of  his  domU  321. 

Dions    by    Perdiccas,  who   sets 

Bumenes  on  the  throne. 
3689.        Ariarathes    III.  asceods   the  S15. 

throne  of  Cappadocta  after  the 

death  of  Perdiccas  aad  Bumenes. 
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3939.        Alexander  la  driven  oat  of  Bgypt.     Ptolemy  Anletes,  Lathy  mt's       65. 

Dataral  son,  is  set  in  his  place. 
3946.        The  Romans  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  seize  that  island.       58. 

Cato  is  charged  with  that  commission. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt   Berenice,  the  eldest 

of  his  daughters,  u  declared  queen  in  his  stead. 
3949.        Gabinius  and  Antony  restore  Auletes  to  the  entire  possession  of  his       55. 

dominions. 
3953.        Deuih  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.    He  leaves  his  dominions  to  his  eldest       51 . 

son  and  his  eldest  daughter,  the  famous  Cleopatra, 

3956.  Pothious  and  Achillas,  the  young  king's  guardians,  deprive  Cleo-       48. 
patra  of  her  share  in  the  government,  and  drive  her  out  of  ngypt. 

3957.  Death  of  the  kin?  of  Egypt    Caesar  places  Cleopatra  upon  the       47. 
throne  with  Ptolemy  her  younger  brother. 

3961.        Cleopatra  poisons  her  brotSer  when  he  comes  of  age  to  share  the       43. 

sovereign  authority  according  to  the  laws.    She  aftenvards  declares 

for  the  Roman  triumviri 
3963.        Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     She  gains  the       41. 

ascendant  over  him,  and  carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria. 
3971.        Antony  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the  king       33. 

prisoner  to  Cleopatra.    Coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  sU  her  children. 
Rupture  between  C»sar  and  Antony.    Cleopatra  accompanies  the 

latter,  who  repudiates  Octavia  at  Athens. 

3973.  Cleopatra  flies  at  the  battle  of  Actium.    Antony  foUovrs  her,  and       31. 
thereby  abandons  the  victory  to  CsBsar 

3974.  Antony  dies  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  30. 
CiBsar  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandria.    Cleopatra  kills  her- 

selL    Egypt  b  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 


P0KTD8. 


3490.        The  kingdom  of  Pontns  was  founded  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys-     514. 

taspes,  in  the  year  3490.    Artabazus  was  the  first  king  of  it    Hia 

successors,  down  to  Mithridates,  are  little  known. 
8600.         Mithridates  I.     He  is  commonly  considered  as  the  founder  of  the     404. 

kingdom  of  Pontus. 
3638.        Ariobananes.    He  leigns  twenty-six  years.  366« 


3667.        Mithridates  II.    He  reigns  thirty-five  years.  337. 
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3720. 

Ariamaes. 
ArUratbc^  IV. 

284. 

3764. 

. 

Ariaces  I.  foaader  of  the  Par* 
thian  empire. 

Arsaces  IL  brother  of  the  finU 

Priapatttts. 

Phraates !. 

250. 

S814. 

Arianthes  V. 

190 

8840. 

MitbridatM  I. 

164. 

3842. 

AriaratbesVl.,sttrnamed  Phi- 
lopator. 

162. 

3873. 

Phraates  If. 

131. 

3875. 

Arianthes  VII. 

Artabanus.    After  a  very  short 
reign  he  is  succeeded  by  Mithri- 

129. 

dates  II.,  who  reigns  forty  years. 

3913.  Ariarathes  VIII.  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontns,  puts  him  to  death, 
and  sets  his  son  upon  the  throne. 
Soon  after  Ariarathes  IX.  takes 
Gappadocia  from  the  son  ^f 
Mithridates,  who  is  presently 
after  reestablished  by  his  father. 

39 1 4.  Sylla  enters  Cappadocia,  drives 
the  son  of  Mithridates  out  of  it, 
and  sets  Ariobarzanes  I.  upon  the 
throne. 

3915.  Tigranea,  king,  of  Armenia, 
drives  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Gap- 
padocia, and  reinstates  the  son  of 
Mithridates. 


01. 


90. 


If  nascbtres,  and  after  htm  Sin*- 
troces.  These  two  princes  rei^^n 
about  twenty  yean^ 


89. 
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3702.        Miihridatos  HI.  reigns  thirty^iz  yean.    The  reinis  of  the  three     302. 
kingi  who  succeed  him  iuclode  the  space  of  a  hundrad  yesn.    The 
last  of  them  was  MIthridates  IV.,  great  grandfather  of  Mithridatet  the 
Great. 


3819.         Pharoaces,  son  of  Mithridates  IV.  ]85. 


3856.        Mithridates  V.  suraamed  Buergetes.  148. 


3881.        Mithridates  VI.  saniamed  the  Great.  123. 

3913.        Mithridates  seizee  Gappadocia,  and  makes  his  son  king  of  it.  91. 


3915.        Beginoiog  of  tlie  first  war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans.  69. 


3916.  Alithridates  causes  all  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor  to  be  massacred        88. 
in  one  day. 

Archelans,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  seizes  Athens,  and 
most  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

3917.  Sylla  is  charged  with  the  war  against  Mithridates.    He  retakes       87 
Athens  after  a  long  »iege. 

3918.  Victory  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of  Mithridates  near  ChKrenea.        B6L 
He  g»ns  a  second  battle  soon  after  at  Orchomenus. 

3920.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla,  which  terminates       84. 
the  war. 

3921.  Mithridates  puts  his  son  to  death.  83 
Second  war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans.    It  subsists 

something  less  than  three  years. 
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3926  SyUft  oUiges  Mithridatat  to 
restore  Ctppadocta  to  Ariobv- 
xaiies.  Tigraoes  dispoweajwi  him 
or  it  a  aecood  time.  After  the 
war  with  Mitbridates,  Pompey 
reinstates  Ariobarzaaes.  His 
reign,  and  tbe  veiy  short  one  of 
his  son,  continue  cfown  to  about 
tbe  year  3953. 
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78 


3935. 


Pbraates  III.,  who  assumes  the      69 
surname  of  tke  god. 


3948. 
3950. 


3953.        Ariobananes  III.     He  is  put 

to  death  by  Cassias. 
3962.        Ariaratbes  X. 


3973.  M.  Antony  dri\-es  Ariarathes 
out  of  Cappadocia,  and  sets  Ar- 
chelau»  in  his  place.  On  the 
death  of  that  prince,  which  hap* 
pened  in  the  year  of  the  world 
4022,  Cappadocia  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province. 


Mithridates^  eldest  son  of  Phraates.  56l 
Orodes.  54. 

Unfortunate  expedition  of  Cras- 
•tts  against  the  Butbians. 

51. 


Ventiditts,  general  of  the  Ro- 
mans, gains  a  victory  over  the 
Partbians,  which  retrieves  the 
honour  they  had  loet  at  the  barcie 
of  Carr«. 


43. 


31. 


SYRACUSE. 


Syracvse  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  ot    he  world 
3295,  before  Christ  7U9. 


3520.        Oelon's  beginning. 


484. 
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3928.  Mithridates  makes  ao  alliance  with  Sertorini.  76. 

3929.  Beginning  of  the  third  war  of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans.       75* 
Lucullus  and  Cotta  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army. 

3930.  Cotta  is  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in       74. 
Chalcedon.     Luculius  goes  to  his  aid. 

3931.  Mithridates  forms  the  siege  of  Cvzicum.     Lucullus  obliges  him  to       73. 
raise  it  at  tlie  end  of  two  years,  and  pursues  and  beats  him  near  the 
Granicus. 

3933.  Mithridates  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Cabiras.    He  retires  to  Tl-       71. 
granes. 

3934.  Lucullus  declares  war  against  Tigranes,  and  soon  alter  defeats  him,       70. 
and  takes  TIgranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia. 

3936.  Lucullus  defeata  Tigraoes  and  Mithridates,  who  had  joined  their       68. 
forces  near  the  river  Arsamia. 

3937.  Mithridates  recovers  all  his  dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  dis*       67. 
content  that  takes  place  in  the  Roman  anny. 

3938.  Pompey  is  appointed  to  succeed  Lucuiius.    He  gains  many  ad-       66. 
tantages  over  Mithridates,  and  obliges  him  to  fly. 

Tigranes  surrenders  himself  to  Pompey. 
3039         Pompey  makes  himself  master  of  Cains,  in  which  the  treasures  of       65. 
Mithridates  were  laid  up. 

Death  of  Mithridates.     Phamaces  his  son,  whom  the  army  had 
elected  king,  submits  his  person  and  dominioos  to  the  Romans. 


CARTHAGE. 

Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the  worid  3158,  before 
Christ  846. 
3501.        First  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.    It  appears     503. 
that  the  Cartnagioians  had  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  before  this 
treaty,  as  they  were  in  possession  of  part  of  it  when  it  was  concluded. 
But  m  what  year  is  not  known. 
3520.        The  Carthaginians  make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes.  484. 

3523.        The  Carth^nians,  under  Amilcar,  attack  the  Greeks  settled  in      181 
They  are  beaten  by  Oeloo. 
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3525.  Oelon  is  elected  king  of  Syncnse.     He  reigns  five  or  six  jrears.  479. 

3532.  Hiero  I.     He  reigns  eleven  yetrs.  472. 

3543.  Thrasybnlus.    In  a  year's  time  he  is  eipelled  by  his  subjects.  461. 

3544.  The  Syracusans  enjoy  their  liberty  during  sixty  years.  460 
3589.  The  Athenians,  assisted  by  the.  people  of  Segesta,  undertake  the  415 

siege  of  Syracuse  under  their  general  Nicias.  They  are  obliged  to 
raise  it  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  Syracusans  pursue  and  defeat 
them  entirely. 

3593.        Beginning  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  411. 

3596.        Dionysius,  after  having  deposed  the  ancient  magistrates  of  Syra-     406. 

cu^  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  ones,  and*soon  after  causes 

himself  to  be  declared  generalissima 
3600.        Revolt  of  the  Syracusans  against  Dionysius  upon  account  of  the     404. 

taking  of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians.     It  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of 

peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  by  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  which  Syracuse  is  to  continue  in  subjection  to  Dionysius. 

He  establishes  himself  in  the  tyranny. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse  against  Dionysius.     He  finds  neaos  to 

put  an  end  to  them. 
3605.        Dionysius  makes  great  preparations  to  enable  him  to  cany  on  a  new     399. 

war  against  the  Carthaginians. 
3507.        Massacre  of  all  the  Cartiiaginians  in  Sicily,  followed  by  a  dedara*     307. 

tion  of  war,  which  Dionysius  caused  to  be  signified  to  then  by  a 

herald,  whom  he  despatched  to  Carthage. 
3615.        Dionysius  takes  Bhegium  by  capitulation.    The  next  year  he  breaks     389L 

the  treaty  and  makes  himself  master  of  it  again  by  force. 
3632.        Death  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.     His  son  Dionysius  the  Younger     372. 

succeeds  him.    By  the  advice  of  Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  he  cansei 

Plato  to  come  to  his  court 

Dion,  banished  by  the  order  of  Dionysius,  retires  into  Pelopon* 

nesus. 

3643.  Dionysius  makes  Arete  bis  sister,  the  wife  of  Dion,  marry  Time-     361. 
crates,  one  of  his  friends.    That  treatment  makes  Dion  resolve  to 
attack  the  tyrant  with  open  force. 

3644.  Dion  obliges  Dionyvius  to  abandon  Syracuse.     He  sets  sail  for     360. 

lulj. 

3646.  Callippus  causes   Dion    to  be  assassinated,  and   makes  himself     358. 
master  of  Syracuse,  where  he  reigns  about  thirteen  months. 

3647.  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  drives  Callippus  out     357. 
of  Syracuse,  and  establishiu  himself  in  his  place  for  two  years. 

3654.         Dionysius  reascends  the  throne.  350. 

3656.        The  Syracusans  call  in  Timoleon  to  their  aid.  348. 


3657.  Dionysius  is  forced  by  Timoleon  to  surrender  himself,  and  to  retire     347 
to  Corinth. 

3658.  Timoleon  abolishes  tyranny  at  Syracuse,  and  throughout  Sicily,     346. 
and  reestablishes  liberty  in  the  whole  island. 
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8692.       Tlw  Cartbagiiiitas  mmI  troopt  under  Haonibal  to  aid  the  peopU  ot     412. 
Sc^esU  agaiiiflt  the  SyracunzM. 

3595.        Heonibal  and  f  m'Jcon  are  tent  to  conquer  Sicily.    Hiey  open  the     409. 
campvga  with  the^  siege  of  Agrigentuni. 


3600.        The  war  made  by  the  Carthagintana  hi  Sicily  ia  ternunated  by  a     404. 
tfeaty  of  peace  with  the  Syracuaaoa. 


J607.        Imilcott  goea  to  Sicilj  with  an  army  to  carry  on  the  war  agaiaaC     397. 
Dionysiua.    It  auhaata  four  or  five  yeara. 


3654.        Second  traaty  of  peace  conclvded  between  the  Romana  ami  Gar-     350. 

haginians. 
3656.        Hie  Cartbaginiana  make  a  new  attempt  to  seize  Sicily.    They  are     348. 

defeated  by  Timoleon,  who  had  been  aent  by  the  Corwthiana  to  the 

aid  of  the  Syracuaana. 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms  the  deaign  of  making  himself 

maater  of  his  country. 


3672.        Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Carthage,  to  demand  aid  againat  Alexander     339 
the  Great. 
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3685.        Agttboelet  mtkesbiiBMlf  tyrant  of  SjmciiM.  370. 

3724.        A  Romau  legioo  te'iMS  Rhegium  by  treachery.  280 

3729.        Hiero  and  Artentidoma  are  raised  to  the  supreme  command  by  the     275. 

Syracusan  troops. 
3736.        Hiero  is  declared  king  by  the  Syracuaans.  268 

3741         Appius  daadins  goes  to  Sicily  to  «d  the  MamertiBes  h«m*  *^     268 
Carthaginians.     Hiero,  who  was  at  finC  against  Urn,  comes  to  m 
accommodation  with  him,  and  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 


3763.        Hiero  sends  the  Carthaginians  aid  against  the  foreign  mercenaries.     241. 


3786.        Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  consul  Tib.  Semproniaa,  in  order  to  offer     218. 
his  services  agauist  the  Carthaginians. 


3789.        Death  of  Hiero.    Hieronymus,  his  grandson,  succeeds  him.  215. 

Hieronymus  abandons  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  enters  into  an 
alliance  with  Hannibal.  He  is  assassinated  soon  after.  His  death  is 
folk>«ed  by  great  commotions  at  Syracuse. 

3792.        Marcellus  take*  8yraciis«^  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  213 
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8685.        Be^ning  of  the  inm  Mwcm  the  Ctrdnffnlim  and  Afalhocies     319. 
io  Sicily  and  Africa. 

3727.        The  Carthaginiaof  tend  aid  under  ttago  to  the  Romaui  a^oat     277. 
P^rrhiis 


3741.        Beginniiig  of  the  fliit  Plniic  war  irUi  the  RmnaM.    It  aubsisU     tf63. 
twmnij*loiur  jreara. 

3743.        The  Romans  besiege  the  Carthagioiaas  in  Agfigentnm,  and  take  the     261 . 

city  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 
3745.        Sea-fight  between  the  Romans  and  the  Caithaginian*  near  the     259. 

coast  of  Myle. 

3749.  Sea-fight  near  Ecnonras,  in  SicUy.  255. 

3750.  Regulus  in  Africa.     He  is  talien  prisoner.  254. 
Xanthippus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians. 

3755.  Regulus  is  senl  to  Rome  to  projpose  the  exchange  of  prisoners.    At     249. 
his  return  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to  death  with  the  moat  cmel  tor- 
ments. 

3756.  Siege  of  Lilybceum  by  the  Romans.  248. 
3763.        Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Islands  Agates,  followed  by  a     241. 

treaty  that  puts  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 

War  of  libya  against  the  foreign  mercenaries.     It  subsists  three 

years  and  four  months. 
3767.        Tlie  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and  engage  to      237. 

pay  them  1200  talents. 
3776.        Amilcar  is  killed  in  Spain.    Asdnibal,  his  son-in-law,  succeeds     228 

him  in  the  command  of  the  army. 

Hannibal  is  sent  into  Spain  at  the  request  of  his  uncle  Asdnibal. 
3784.        Asdrubal's  death.     Hannibal  is  made  general  of  the  army  in  his     220. 

stoad. 

3786.  Siege  of  Sagun torn.  218. 
Beginning  of  the  second  Pttnic  war,  which  subsists  seventeen 

years. 

3787.  Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and  gains  the  battles  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia.     217. 

3788.  Battle  of  Thrasymenus.  216. 
Hannibal  deceives  Fabius  at  the  defile  of  Casailinum. 

Cn.  Scipio  defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

3789.  Battle  of  Canns.     Hannibal  retires  to  Capua  after  this  battle.  215. 


3790.        Asdnibal  is  beaten  in  Spain  by  the  two  Scipios.  214. 


3793.  The  two  Scipios  are  killed  in  Spain.  211. 
The  Romans  besiege  Capua. 

3794.  Hannibal  advances  to  Rome,  and  besieges  it.    The  Romans  soon     210. 
after  take  Capua. 

3798.  Asdnibal  enters  Italy.    He  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Uvius,  whom     2C6. 
the  other  consul  Nero  had  joined. 

3799.  Scipio  makes  himself  master  of  all  Spain.     He  is  made  consul  the      205. 
year  following,  and  goes  to  Africa. 

3802.  Hannibal  is  recalled  to  aid  his  country.  202. 

3803.  Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Africai  followed  by  a  bloody     201. 
battle,  in  which  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory. 
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3804.        TVeaty  of  peace  between  the  CwthagiiiiaDs  ud  RoBUUBi^  whi^     iM. 
puts  an  end  to  the  Second  Punic  war. 

Fifty  ywira  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  be- 
ginning Of  the  third  Punic  war. 

3810.        Hannibal  is  made  praetor  of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the  courts  of     IOC 
justice  and  the  finances.     After  having  exercised  that  office  two  years, 
he  retires  to  king  Antiochus  at  Ephesns,  whom  Ke  advises  to  carry 
the  war  into  Italy. 

3813.        Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Ephesus.  191. 

3816.        Hannibal  takes  refuge  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being  deli-      188. 
vered  up  to  the  Romans. 

3820.         Hannibal  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  refuge  with  Pkiisias,      184. 
king  of  Bithynia. 

3822.  Death  of  Hannibal.  182. 

3823.  The  Romans  send  commissioners  into  Africa  to  decide  the  dif.     181. 
fereaces  that  had  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Ifasinissa. 

3848.        Second  embassy  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Africa,  to  make  new      IMw 
inquiries  into  the  differences  subsisting  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Masinissa. 

3855.  Beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.    It  subsists  a  little  more  than      149. 
four  years. 

3856.  Carthage  is  besieged  by  the  Romans.  148. 

3858.  Scipio  the  younger  is  made  consul,  and  leceifes  the  oommand  of     146. 
the  army  before  Carthap^e. 

3859.  Scipio  takes  and  entirely  demolishes  Carthage.  145. 
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A. 

Abantidas  mskes  himself  tyimt  of  Si- 
cyoD,  ▼.  131. 

Abu,  king  of  Argoa,  ii.  191. 

Abdolooymus  is  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  Siaon  agminst  his  will,  iv.  193.  his 
answer  to  Alexander,  194. 

Abeloz,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery,  i.  222. 

Abradates,  king  of  Susiaoa,  ennges  in 
Cyrus's  tervice,  ii.  28.  he  is  killed  in 
the  battle  uf  Thymbra,  44. 

Abraham  goes  to  Isgypt  with  Sarah,  1. 59. 
the  Scripture  places  him  very  near 
Nimrod;  and  why,  317. 

Abrocomas,  one  of  the  genends  of  Ar^ 
taxerxes  Moemon's  army,  marches 
against  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  157. 

Absalom,  brother  of  Alexander  Jannvus, 
vi.  23iS.  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  238. 

Abutites,  governor  of  Susa,  for  Darius, 
surrenders  that  place  to  Alexander,  iv. 
254.  he  is  continued  in  his  govern- 
ment, 255. 

Abydof),  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by 
Philip,  V.  308,  ftc.  tragical  end  of  thai 
cily,  311. 

Academy,  founded  at  Alexandria  under 
the  name  of  Museum,  v.  24. 

Acamanians,  people  of  Greece,  their 
courage,  r.  262. 

Achsans,  setiled  by  Achaens  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii.  196.  institution  of  their 
commonwealth,  v.  130.  their  govern- 
ment, cities,  of  which  the  Achaean 
league  is  formed  at  first,  ib.  several 
cities  join  it  afterwards,  lil.  cliiefs 
who  rendered  that  republic  so  flou- 
rishing, 271. 

The  Achnans  enter  into  a  war  with 
Sparta,  v.  168.  after  many  losses  they 


cidl  in  Antigonus  to>  their  aid,  177.  in 
a  war  with  the  ^tolians  they  have 
recourse  to  Fhitip,  222.  they  declare 
for  the  Romans  against  that  pnnce,335. 
they  join  vith  tiie  Romans  against 
Antiochus,  393.  their  cruel  treatment 
of  many  Spartaas,  v.  439.  they  subject 
the  Messeniaos,  471.  they  send  depu- 
ties to  Rome  concerning*  Sparta,  475. 
Callicrates,  one  of  Uwir  deputies, 
betrays  them,  476,  ftc. 

The  Achseans  resolve  to  share  with 
the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of  the  war 
against  .Perseus,  vi.  37.  they  are  sus- 
pected by  the  Romans,  97.  cruel  treat- 
ment of  them  by  the  Romans,  99,  ftc. 
troubles  in  Achaia,  120  the  Achsans 
decbre  war  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, 121.  they  insult  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, 12J.  they  engage  Thebes 
and  Cha'cis  to  join  them,  ti.  they  are 
defeated  by  Metellus,  1^.  and  after- 
wards by  Mummius,  125,  ftc.  Achaia 
is  reduced  into  a  Ronuin  province,  127. 

Achsmenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  ii.  334. 

Achcmenes,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
sent  by  that  prince  against  ^ypt,  ii. 
441 .  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  •&. 

AchcsQs,  son  of  Xuthus,  founder  of  the 
Achvans,  ii.  196. 

Achaeus,  cousin  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus, 
has  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  V.  198.  he  avenges  the  death  of 
that  prince,  16.  he  refuses  the  crown, 
and  preserves  it  for  Antiochus  the 
Great,  ib.  his  fidelity  to  that  prince, 
199.  be  revolU  against  Antiochus,  207. 
his  power,  ib,  he  is  betrayed  and  deli- 
vered up  to  Antiochus,  and  put  to 
death,  21 8. 
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Acht'a,  so  called  from  Achaeus.— See 
Acbeam^  it.  196. 

Acbarniane,  eomedy  of  Ariatophaoes ; 
extract  fit>m  it,  t.  xc. 

Achillas,  young  Ptolemy's  goafdiaa,  vi, 
454.  he  assassinmtes  Pompey,  456.  he 
is  put  to  death,  461 . 

Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  iti.  237. 

Achradinay  oae  of  the  quaitera  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  descHptioo  of  it,  iii.  46. 

Acichorius,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes 
an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  ▼.  49.  then 
into  Greece,  60.  he  perishes  there,  62. 

Adlius  (Ifanius)  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Greece  again>t  Antiochus,  v. 
394.  he  defeats  that  prince  near  Ther- 
mopylflBy  398.  he  subjects  the  iBCo- 
Hans,  400,  &c. 

Acilius,  a  young  Roman,  bii  stratagem  to 
make  Perseus  quit  his  a^lum,  vi.  72. 

Acrisiusy  king  of  Aigos,  ii.  191. 

Acrotatus,  sob  of  Areus,  king  of  Sparta, 
V.  86.  ralou?  of  that  young  prince^  88. 

Actium,  city  famous  for  Antony's  de- 
feat, f  i.  483. 

Ada  cootinned  in  the  govemmeot  of 
Caria  after  the  death  of  Idreseus  her 
husbaod>  iv.  161. 

Adher1>at»  general  of  the  Carthagi«iaits, 
defeats  the  Romans  at  sea,  i.  1/2. 

Adimaattts  is  appointed  geueral  of  the 
Atheniane  after  the  battle  of  Arginusait, 
iti.  115.  by  what  means  he  escapes 
death  after  his  defeat  at  iBgospota- 
mos,  125. 

Admetns,  king  of  the  Molo^sians,  gpves 
Themistocles  refuge,  ii.  415.  he  is 
intimidated  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sends  him  away,  427. 

Admettt^  officer  in  Alexander's  army, 
iv.  206. 

Adorns.  Feasts  cdebrated  ia  honour  of 
him  at  Athens,  iii.  35. 

Adore.    Etymology  of  that  word,  ii.  160. 

Aacides,  sos  of  Aiymbas,  king  of  Bpiruiy 
is  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  the 
intrigtiesof  Philip  kitig  of  Macedonia, 
iv.  86.  he  rcMceads  the  throne,  ii^, 

iCacideSy  king  of  Epirus,  is  banished  by 
his  own  subjecU,  iv.  469« 

^geus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  192. 

£g:oa,  Kltle  island  near  Athens,  ii.  317. 

^Bgoiipotamos,  famous  for  Lysander's 
victory  over  the  Athenians,  iii.  122. 

Agyptus,  name  given  to  Sesoatris,  i.  61. 

^neas,  supposed  by  Virgil  contempo- 
rary with  Dido,  i.  1 19. 

iEnobarbtts  (Domitius,)  consul,  declares 
for  Antony,  and  retires  to  him,  \\ 
479. 


iEolus,  son  of  Hellen,  reigos  in  Thessalf. 
ii.  195. 


^Sra  of  Nabonaasar,  I  335.  SBra  of  the 
Seleocidm,  iv.  495. 

JEa^9t»,  Athenian  orator,  saflers  hira« 
self  te  be  corrupted  by  Philip's  gold, 
iv.  76,  &c.  he  accuaes  Demosthenes, 
1 14.  he  is  cast  and  retires  into  Vanial^ 
moot,  115. 

^Isop  the  Phrygian :  his  history,  ii.  260. 
he  goes  to  the  court  of  Craesu^  261. 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tor of  fables,  262. 

£tolia,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
Greece,  ii.  184. 

^tolians.  War  of  the  ifitolians  against 
the  Achaeans  and  Philip,  v.  220.  treaty 
of  peace  between  them,  252.  the  iElo- 
lians  join  the  Romans  against  Philip, 
261.  they  make  peace  with  that  princ^ 
297.  they  d«*elave  against  him  far  the 
Romans,  340.  they  condemn  the  treaty 
made  between  rhilip  and  the  Ro- 
mans, 369.  they  form  a  reaolatioB  lo 
seize  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  sod  Lacede- 
mon,  by  treacbeiy,  386.  they  caH  in 
the  aid  of  Autiocbus  against  the  Ro- 
mans, 389.  they  offer  to  submit  t»  the 
RomsBfl^  401 .  and  cannot  obtaiu  peace, 
402.  the  senate,  at  the  request  of  the 
AtheawBS  and  RhocUana,  grant  it 
them,  v.  436.  cruel  treatoMot  of  them 
by  the  Romans,  vi.  95,  &c. 

Africa  discovered  by  the  care  of  He- 
ehao^  i.  79.  Hanno  sails  round  it  by 
order  of  the  senate  of  Cartbiige,  111. 
fertyhy  of  Africa,  118. 

Agameraoon,  king  of  Mycenas^  ii.  192. 

Agarista,  wife  of  Megacles.  Her  father's 
conduct  in  choosing  her  a  husband, 
n.235w 

Agathodea,  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  V.  218  mi.serab!e  end  of  that 
womao^  304. 

Agathocks  seizes  the  tyranny  of  Syra- 
cuse, i.  144.  his  expeditions  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  and  Africa, 
145.  he  brings  over  Ophelias  to  his 
side,  and  then  puta  him  to  death,  152. 
iQiserable  end  of  that  tyrant,  153. 

Agathocles,  governor  of  Parthia  for  An- 
tiochus,  V.  106. 

Agathocles,  brother  of  Agathodea,  v.  218. 
his  ascendant  over  Ptolemy  Pbilopa- 
tor,  219.  his  measarcs  for  obtaining 
the  guardiaiisbtp  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  304.  he  perishes  roaaerably,  >fr. 

Agelas  of  Naupactum,  ambassador  from 
the  allies  to  Philip.  Wisdom  of  bis 
discourse,  v.  252,  &c. 
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Age9^)«is  b  elected  kiag  of  Sparta,  iii. 
197.  his  •dtacalion  awl  oharactor,  198. 
lit  sris  ant  for  Aria,  801.  he  differs 
with  lijeaiider,  204.  bia  esfcdUioas  in 
Asia,  208,  &c.  Sparta  appoiato  him 
gooeraliseiMo  tj  aaa  aad  laod^  212.  ho 
comntieeioaa  Pisander  to  command 
the  fleet  in  his  stead,  •&.  bia  iaterriew 
with  PbamabaMiB,  214.  tho  Epbort 
recall  him  to  tke  aid  oTbis  co«aary,219. 
bia  ready  obedience  it,  he  gains  a 
▼ictory  over  Ibo  Tbebaos  at  Coroaaa, 
in  which  ba  ia  wonaded,  226.  lie 
returas  to  Sparta^  ik  he  always  retaioji 
his  ancient  manners,  226.  he  discovers 
I  he  coaspiiacy  faroKd  by  Lysaoder, 
•ft.  diffirent  ezpeditioas  of  Ageailaus 
in  Qreece,  227.  he  causes  liis  brother 
Teleiitias  to  be  appointed  admiral,  ib. 
Sphodriaa  is  acquitted  by  his  raaaas^ 
■ii.  493.  Antalcidas  rallies  him  upon 
his  beingf  wowsded  by  thoThebana,  495. 
dispute  between  Ageailaos  and  E|ia- 
mioondas  in  the  assembly  of  the  allies 
of  Sparta,  497.  he  causes  war  to  be 
declared  agaiast  tba  Thebans,  498.  be 
ftads  means  to  save  those  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle  of  Leuctia,  603. 
his  coadnct  in  the  two  irruptions  of 
the  Thebant  into  tho  territory  of 
Sparta,  505.  Sparta  sends  aid  to 
Tachoa,  king  of  Egypt,  who  bad  ie« 
voUed  against  Persia,  645.  actions  of 
Agesilaas  io  Egypt,  546.  he  declaies 
lor  Nectaoebua  against  Tacbos,  A.  be 
dies  on  bis  return  to  Sparta,  548. 

Ai^ilans^  uncle  on  the  mother's  aide  to 
dgis,  king  of  Sparta,  v.  149.  he  abuses 
ikuit  prince's  confidence^  157.  violence 
which  he  commits  when  one  of  the 
Epbori,  160.  be  is  wounded,  and  left 
for  dead,  i6. 

Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta  with  Agosi- 
laus,  iii.  476.  difference  between  those 
two  kings,  477.  be  curomiftids  the 
army  sent  against  Olynthus,  48U  his 
death,  i6. 

Agesipf)Us  reigns  at  Sparta  with  Lycur- 
gus,  V.  228.  he  is  dethroned  by  Ly 
curgiM^  363.  ha  retires  to  the  camp  of 
the  RenMOS,  •&. 

Agesistrata,  mother  of  Agi«v  king  of 
Sparta,  v.  162.  her  death,  165. 

Agiatis,  widow  of  Agit  kiog  of  Sparta,  is 
forced  by  Leonidas  to  marry  Cteo- 
meoes,  v.  166.  death  of  that  prin* 
cess,  179. 

Agis  I.  sou  of  Eurystbenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
enslaves  the  inhabitants  of  Elos,  i.  cxi. 

Agis  U.sonof  Archidamui,  king  of  Sparta, 


iii.  44.  ba  makaa  war  agauwfc  Uie  pao. 
pie  of  Blii,  iMw  b»  aekoowlec^ 
Leotyehides  fot  his  son  at  hia  death, 
197. 

Agis  III.  sen  of  another  Arebidamm, 
king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  army 
of  tte  UwedsBoionians  agaiast  the 
Maeedoaiaos,  and  k  kitted  in  »  battle, 
iv.  274. 

Agis  IV.  son  of  Eqdamidas^  reigns  at 
Sparta,  V.  149.  he  andeavours  t&  revive 
the  ancient  taatitutiona  of  Lycurgus, 
152.  be  effects  it  in  part,  ib»  &c.  only 
Agesilaas  preventa  iLe  final  execution 
of  that  design,  157.  h«  is  sent  to  aid 
the  Ach«ans  agaiast  tho  i£tolians,  158. 
on  hia  return  to  Sparta  he  finds  a  total 
change  there,  160.  be  ia  condemned  to 
die,  and  eiacuted,  164,  &c. 

Agonothetm,  a  name  ^ivao  to  those  who 
presided  in  tho  public  ganaa  of  Greece, 
•'.  56 

Agricullnie.  Esteem  that  the  ancients 
had  for  it,  especially  in  Egypt^  i.  45. 
in  Persia,  ii.  128.  snd  in  Sicily,  ii.  493. 

Agrigentum.  Foundation  of  that  city,  iii. 
28.  it  is  subjectad  fir&t  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, i.  132.  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans,  158. 

Ama,  prince  of  lUyria,  ▼.  144. 

Ahasuems,  name  given  by  the  Scripture 
to  Astyages^  aa  also  to  Cambynes  and 
Darius4<----See  the  names  of  the  last  two. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judab,  becomes  vassal  and 
tiibtttary  to  Tiglathpilesar,  i.  336. 

Albanians.  Situation  of  their  country, 
vL  432.  they  are  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey,  433. 

AlcKus,  son  of  Perseus,  King  of  MyceMS, 
and  father  of  Amphitryon,  ii.  191. 

Alccua,  Greek  poet,  ii.  251. 

All's nder,  young  Lacedsmonian,  puts 
out  one  oI'Lycurgus's  eyes,ii.  205.  Ly- 
corgus's  manner  of  being  revenged  on 
him,  i6, 

Alcetas,  king  of  the  Blolossians,  great- 
grandfather both  of  Pyrrhu^  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iv.  53. 

Alcibiades.  When  very  young  he  carries 
the  prize  of  valour  in  toe  battle  agaiust 
the  Potidaeans,  ii.  479.  character  of 
that  Athenian,  iii.  16.  his  intimacy 
with  Socraies,  17.  his  versatility  of 
genius,  19*  his  passion  for  ruling 
alone,  20. 

Alcibiades  begins  to  attract  notice 
at  Athens,  iii.  16.  hb  artifice  for  break- 
ing the  treaty  with  Sparta,  21.  be  en- 
gages the  Atneaians  in  the  war  with 
Sicily,  23.  he  is  elected  general  with 
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Nicias  and  Laaachus,  28.  he  is  accused 
of  having  mntilated  the  statues  of 
Mercury,  36.  be  sets  out  for  Sicilj, 
without  having  been  able  to  bring  that 
afTair  to  a  trial,  i6.  he  takes  Catana  by 
surprise,  41.  he  is  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  to  be  tried,  <6.  he  flies,  and 
is  condemned  to  die  tor  contumacy,  42. 
he  retires  to  Sparta,  44.  he  debauches 
Timaea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  has  a  son 
by  her,  i6.  he  advises  the  Laoedcmo- 
nnuis  to  send  Oylippus  to  the  aid  of 
Syracuse,  50. 

Alcfbiades  retires  to  Tissaphernes, 
iii.  87.  his  influence  with  that  satrap, 
t&.  his  return  to  Athens  is  concerted, 
89.  he  is  recalled,  91.  he  beats  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet,  97.  he  goes  to 
Tissaphernes,  who  causes  him  to  be 
seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  Sardis, 
1^.  he  escapes  out  of  pri^n,  ib,  he 
defeats  Mindarus  and  Pnamabasus  by 
sea  and  land  the  same  day,  98.  he  re- 
turns in  triumph  to  Athens,  100.  and  is 
declared  generalissimo,  101.  he  causes 
the  great  mysteries  to  be  celebrated, 
102.  he  sets  sail  with  the  fleet,  104. 
Thrasybiilus  accuses  him  at  Athens  of 
having  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the 
fleet  near  Ephesus,  1 07.  the  command 
is  taken  from  him,  108.  he  comes  to 
the  Athenian  generals  at  ^Elgospota- 
mos,  122.  the  advice  he  gives  them,  ib, 
he  retires  into  the  province  of  Pharna- 
basus,  136  that  satrap  causes  him  to 
be  assassinated,  137.  his  character,  ib. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is 
reinstated  by  the  Achaeans,  and  sent 
deputy  to  Rome  with  complaints 
against  them,  v.  461.  the  Achaeans 
condemn  him  to  die,  465.  they  soon 
after  annul  that  sentence,  467. 

.\lcimu8  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Deme- 
trius SoteKs  anny  against  the  Jews, 
vi.  160. 

Alcmapon,  ii.  235. 

Alcmieooidae  expelled  Athens  by  Pisis- 
tratu^  ii.  238.  they  t  ike  the  care  of 
building  the  new  trinpfe  of  Delphi 
upon  themselves,  241.  their  aim  in 
that  undertaking,  ib. 

Aicyoneus,  son  of  Antigonus,  carries  the 
head  of  Pyrrhns  to  his  fSuher,  v.  93. 

Alexamenes  is  sent  by  the  ifitolians  to 
seize  Sparta,  v.  386.  his  avarice  occa- 
sions the  miscarriage  of  that  design, 
387.  he  is  killed  in  Sparta,  ib. 

Alexander  I.  son  of  Amyntas  I.  king  of 
Macedon,  avenges  the  affront  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters  had  received  from  th^ 


Persian  ambassadors,  it  298.  he  makes 
proposals  of  peace  to  tbo  Athenians 
from  the  Persians,  ii.  381.  be  gives 
the  Greeks  intelligenee  of  the  dasgns 
of  the  Persians,  387. 
Alexander  II.  son  of  Amyntas  IL  reigns 
in  Macedonia,  and  dies  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  iii.  516. 
Alexander  III.  surnaraed  the  Great,  son 
of  Philip.  Hb  birth,  iv.  53.  happy 
inclinations  of  that  prince,  133.  he  tuis 
Aructotle  for  his  preceptor,  1 34.  Alex- 
ander's esteem  and  affection  for  that 
philosopher,  i^.  he  breaks  Bncephalva, 
138. 

Alexander  ascends  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  iv.  140.  he  reduces  and 
subjects  the  people  bordering  upon  his 
kingdom,  who  bad  revolted,  141.  he 
enten  Greece  to  dissolve  the  league 
which  had  been  formed  against  him, 
142.  he  defeats  the  Thebans  in  a  great 
battle,  143.  and  takes  their  citv,  which 
he  destrovs,  145.  he  pardons  tne  Athe- 
nians, 146.  he  summons  a  diet  at 
Corinth,  and  causes  himself  to  be  de- 
clared generalissimo  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians,  ib.  he  returns 
into  Macedonia,  148.  and  makes  pre- 
pantions  for  his  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  150.  he  appoints  Anti  pater 
to  govern  Macedonia  as  his  viceroy,  151. 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Asia,  iv.  151. 
arrives  at  Ilion,  where  he  renders  great 
honours  to  the  memory  of  Achilles,  1 53. 
be  passes  the  Granicua,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  over  the  Persians,  156. 
he  besieges  and  takes  Miletus,  159. 
then  Halfcamassus,  160.  and  eonqvera 
almost  all  Asia  Minor,  162.  he  takes 
the  city  of  Gordium,  where  he  cuts 
the  famous  Gordian  knot,  164.  he 
passes  the  straits  of  Cilicia,  165.  be 
arrives  at  Tarsus,  where  he  has  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  occasioned  by  bathing 
is  the  river  Cydnns,  166.  he  is  cnreii 
of  it  in  a  few  days,  169.  he  marches 
against  Darius,  and  gains  a  famous 
victorv  over  that  prince  near  Issus,  1 75, 
9tc.  tired  with  pursuing  Darius,  he 
comes  to  that  prince's  camp,  which  his 
troops  had  just  before  seized,  184. 
Alexander's  humanitv  and  attention 
to  Sysigambis  and  tne  other  captive 
princesses,  187. 

Alexander  enters  Syria,  iv.  188.  the 
treasures  iMd  up  in  Damascus  are 
delivered  to  him,  189.  Darius  wriies 
him  a  letter  in  the  most  hanghty 
terms,  191   he  answers  it  in  the 
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ttfUy  ik  the  cit¥  of  Sklon  opens  its 
gate9  to  him,  192.  he  besieges  Tyre, 
194,  Ac.  after  ft  long  siege  he  takes 
that  place  by  storm,  207.  he  recei\'es 
a  second  letter  from  Darius,  215.  he 
marches  to  Jerusalem,  216.  honours 
paid  by  him  to  the  high-priest  Jaddus, 
219.  he  enters  Jerusalem  and  offers 
sacrifices  there,  ib,  Daniel's  prophe- 
cies relating  to  him  are  shown  him, 
ib.  he  grants  great  privileges  to  the 
Jews,  225.  and  refuses  the  same  to  the 
Samaritans,  ib,  he  besieges  and  takes 
Gaza,  226.  enters  Egypt,  228.  malces 
himself  master  of  it,  229.  and  begins 
to  build  Alexandria,  230.  he  goes  into 
Libya,  231.  visits  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  232.  and  causes  himself 
to  be  declared  the  son  of  that  god,  233. 
he  returns  to  Egypt,  ib. 

Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Egypt, 
resolves  to  advance  against  Darius,  iv. 
234.  on  setting  out,  be  is  informed  of 
the  death  of  that  prince's  wife,  235. 
he  causes  her  to  be  interred  with  very 
great  magniOcence,  ib.  he  passes  the 
Euphrates^  236.  then  the  Tigrij^  ib, 
he  comes  up  with  Darius,  and  gains  a 
great  battle  near  Arbela,  248.  he  takes 
Arbela,  249.  Babylon,  251.  Sum,  254. 
subdues  the  Uxii,  258,  ftc.  seizes  the 
pass  of  Susa,  259.  arrives  at  Persepo- 
lis,  of  which  he  makes  himself  master, 
260,  &c.  and  bums  the  palace  of  that 
city  in  a  drunken  frolic,  262. 

Alexander  pursues  Darius,  iv.  264. 
Bes8us'9  treatment  of  that  prince 
makes  him  hasten  his  march,  267. 
Alexander's  grief  on  seeing  the  body 
of  Darius,  who  had  just  before  expired, 
268.  he  sends  it  to  Sysigambis,  ib.  he 
marches  against  Bessus,  275.  Tbales- 
tris,  queen  of  the  Amaxons,  comes 
from  a  remote  country  to  see  him,  277. 
he  abandons  himself  to  pleasure  and 
excess,  278.  he  continues  his  mar  h 
against  Bessus,  281 .  he  puts  Phihitas 
to  death  upon  suspicion  of  having 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
288.  and  Parmenio  his  father,  ib.  he 
subdues  several  nations,  290.  lie  arrives 
ill  Bactriana,  291.  his  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Branchidse,  292.  Bessus  is 
brought  to  him,  ib. 

Alexander  tdies  many  cities  in  Bac- 
triana, iv.  293,  &c.  and  builds  one 
near  the  laxartes,  to  which  he  gives 
his  name,  295.  he  marches  against 
the  Sogdians,  who  had  revolted,  and 


destroys  many  of  their  cities,  296.  the 
Scythians  send  ambassadors  to  him, 
who  speak  with  extraordinary  fr^dom, 
297.  he  passes  the  laxartes,  299.  gains 
a  victoiy  over  the  Scythians,  300. 
and  treats  the  conquered  favourably,  i^. 
he  quells  a  revolt  of  the  Sogdians,  ^1 . 
he  sends  Bessus  to  Ecbatana,  to  be 
punished,  302.  he  takes  the  city  of 
retra,  305,  ftc  he  abandons  himself 
to  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  in  whicL 
he  is  in  great  danger,  306.  he  gives 
Clitus  the  command  of  the  provinces 
which  had  been  formeriy  under  Arta- 
basus,  307.  he  invites  that  officer  to  a 
feast,  and  kills  him,  309.  he  undertakes 
various  expeditions,  312.  he  marries 
Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  313. 
he  resolves  to  march  into  India,  and 
makes  preparations  for  setting  out,  ib, 
he  endeavours  to  make  his  courtiers 
adore  him  after  the  Persian  manner,314. 
he  puts  the  philosopher  Callistbenes 
to  death,  318. 

Alexander  sets  out  for  India,  iv.  319. 
he  takes  many  cities  there  that  seemed 
impregnable,  and  frequently  endangers 
his  life,  324,  ftc.  he  grants  Taxilus  his 

frotection,  329.  be  passes^  the  river 
ndus,  and  then  the  Hydaspes,  331. 
and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  Poms, 
335.  he  restores  that  prince  to  his 
kingdom,  336.  he  builds  Nicaea  and 
Bucephalia,  337.  he  advances  into 
India,  and  subjects  many  nations,  338. 
he  forms  the  design  of  penetrating  a4 
far  as  the  Ganges,  343.  general  mur- 
mur of  his  army,  ib.  he  renounces  that 
design,  and  gives  orders  to  prepare 
for  returning,  346.  excess  of  vanity 
which  he  shows  in  giving  thanks  to 
the  gods,  347. 

Alexander  sets  out  on  his  march  to 
the  ocean,  iv.  348.  is  in  extreme  dan- 
ger at  the  city  of  the  Oxydracs,  ib.  he 
subdues  all  he  meets  in  his  way,  3f>3. 
arrives  at  the  ocean,  355.  prepares 
for  his  return  to  Europe,  A ,  ftc.  he 
suffers  extremely  by  famine  in  passing 
desert  places,  356.  equipage  in  which 
he  passes  through  Carmania,  357.  he 
arrives  at  Pasargada,  3f0.  honours 
rendered  by  him  to  the  ashes  of  Cyrus, 
361.  he  puts  Orsines,  satrap  or  the 
province,  to  death,  362.  be  marries 
Statirs,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  364. 
he  pays  the  debts  of  his  r.oldier8,  ib. 
he  appeases  a  mutiny  amongst  them, 
369,  &c.  he  recalls  Antipater,  and  sub- 
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■titutos  CnOentt  im  his  iUmI,  371. 
his  erief  for  Hephsstion's  d«atk,  372, 
&e.  he  cooqaen  the  Cotfeana,  &&. 

Alexander  enters  Babylon,  notwith- 
standing the  sinister  predictioas  of  the 
Magi  and  other  soothsaycersy.  iv.  372. 
he  celebrates  Heph«8tion*s  funeral 
with  extraordinary  msgnificeoce,  374. 
he  forms  various  designs  of  expedi- 
tions and  conquests,  378.  he  sets 
people  at  work  upon  repairing  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  i6.  and  re- 
building the  ienople  of  Belus,  38U.  he 
abmdons  hinself  to  excessive  drink- 
ing, which  occasions  his  death,  332, 
ftc.  pomp  of  his  funeral,  434.  bis 
body  is  cwrted  to  Alexandria,  437. 
judgment  to  be  passed  on  Alexander, 
386.  character  of  that  prince,  387,  &c. 
Daniel's  prophecies  concerning  Alex- 
ander,  219,  &c 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
is  elected  king,  iv.  415.  Cassander 
first  deprives  that  prince  of  ihe  sove- 
reignty, 471.  then  puts  him  to  death, 
499. 

A.exander,  son  of  Cassander,  disputes 
the  crown  of  Macedonia  with  bis  bro- 
ther Antipater,  v.  11.  he  is  killed  by 
l)emL'trius,  whom  he  had  called  into 
his  aid,  12. 

Alexander  I.  king  of  Epirus,  marries 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip,  king  ef 
Macedonia,  iv.  118. 

Alexander  Bala  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  Demetrius  Soler,  vi.  164.  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  166.  he 
marries  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
rtolemy  PhUometor,  i&.  he  abandons 
himself  to  voluptuousness,  167.  Pto- 
lemy declares  against  him  in  favour 
of  Demetrius  Nicator,  168.  Alexander 
perishes,  169. 

Alexunder  Zebina  dethrones  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria,  vi.  198.  he  is  defeated 
bv  Antioclius  Grypus,  and  soon  after 
killed,  201. 

Alexander  I.  son  of  Physcon,  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  vi.  211.  he 
causes  his  mother  Cleopatra  to  be  put 
to  death,  217.  he  is  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  perishes  soon  after,  218. 

Alexander  11.  son  of  Alexander  I.  reigns 
in  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Lathyrus, 
vi.  219.  he  marries  Cleopatra,  called 
Berenice,  and  kills  her  nineteen  days 
after,  ib:  the  Alexandrians  dethrone 
him,  2*26.  he  dies,  and  declares  at  his 
death  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  227. 


Alexander  Jaitarue  reigns  im  Jadaa,  vL 
238.  he  attacks  the  inhabitanto  of 
Ptdemais,  211.  Latbyma  marcbct  to 
the  aid  of  that  city,  and  defeats  Alex- 
ander near  the  Jonlan,  211,  ftc.  Alex- 
ander's revenge  upon  Gaaa,  238. 
quarrel  between  that  prince  wd  ibe 
Pharisees,  226.  grass  aAoni  that  be 
receives  si  the  feast  of  tabemeclBa^  240. 
vengeance  which  he  tikct  fee  ic,  240. 
civil  war  between  that  piinee  and  his 
subjects,  ib,  after  having  terminated  it, 
he  abandons  luniseU  te  feasting^  aad 
dies,  241. 

Alexander  inakeo  himself  tyiaut  ol  Phere, 
iii.  516.  he  endeavoors  to  subjeet  the 
people  of  Thessaly,  ib.  Pelopidas  re- 
duces him  to  reason,  •6.  he  seizes  Pe- 
lopidas by  treachery,  and  puis  him  in 
prison,  518.  Epaminondas  obliges  him 
to  release  his  prisoner,  521.  he  is  de- 
feated near  Cyaoscephalc,  523.  tragi- 
cal end  of  that  tyn&t,  526.  his  diver- 
sions, 520. 

Alexander,  son  of  .£ropus,  foims  a  con- 
spiracy against  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
163.  he  is  pot  to  death,  ib. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  accepts 
the  office  of  gctvernor-general  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, iv.  473.  he  is  killed  in  Si- 
cyon,  »6« 

Alexander,  governor  of  Persia  for  Antio- 
chi's  the  Great,  v.  199.  he  revolts,  and 
iiiukeH  himself  sovereign  in  Ims  pro- 
vince, ib.  he  perishes  miserably,  204. 

Alexander,  deputy  from  the  £toUans  to 
the  assembly  of  the  allies  held  at 
Tempe,  v.  348. 

Alexander,  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  is 
driven  out  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
had  usu^ed  the  throne,  vL  119. 

Alexander,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatsa, 
vi.  477. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jannsns, 
reigns  over  the  Jewish  nation,  vi.  226, 
&c. 

Alexandria,  a  city  of  Egypt,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  231.  feinoue 
libraries  of  Alexandria,  v.  24,  &c.  fate 
of  those  libraries,  25,  &c. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
upon  the  laxartes,  iv.  296. 

Alexis,  governor  of  the  ettadd  of  A  pa- 
masa,  betrajrs  Epigenes,  Antiocbus*a 
genera],  v.  203. 

Algebra,  that  science  is  part  of  the  ma- 
thematics,  and  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, vi.  320. 

Allobrogofl,  extent  of  their  country,  i.203. 
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Alps,  momUttns  famous  for  HaDnibal*!! 
paiffliog  th«m,  i.  203. 

Aniasify  officer  of  Apries,  k  proclaimed 
king  of  Bg7pt>  i.  85.  he  is  confirmed 
in  the  posaessioii  of  the  kingdom  by 
Nabuchodonoaor,  ib.  he  defeats  Apries, 
who  marched  agaioat  him,  takes  him 
prisoner,  and  puts  him  to  deathy86. 
he  reigns  peaceably  in  Kgypt,  88.  his 
loelhod  for  acquiring  the  respect  of 
bis  subjects,  i&.  his  death,  90.  bis 
body  is  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  and 
burnt  by  order  of  Cambyses,  ii.  100. 

Ambassadors.  Fine  example  of  disinter- 
estedness in  certain  Bomaa  ambassa- 
dors, V.  96. 

Amenophis,  king  of  Egypt*  i.  60  bis 
manner  of  edutating  his  son  Sesostrts, 
61.  this  king  is  the  Pharaoh  of  Scrip- 
ture who  was  Browned  in  the  Red  Sea, 
60. 

Amestris,  wife  of  Xeries.  Barbarons 
and  inhumaa  reveoge  of  that  princess, 
ii.  398,  &c 

Amisus,  city  of  Asia,  besieged  b^  Lo- 
cullus,  vi.  398.  the  engineer  Callima- 
chus>  who  defended  it,  sets  it  on  fire, 
and  burns  it,  402. 

Ammooiana,  ii.  100.  famous  temple  of 
that  people,  iv.  229. 

Amnesty,  famous  one  at  Athens,  ill  143. 
occasions  when  aaaoeslies  are  nece» 
sary,  144. 

Amorges,  bastard  of  Pissutbnes,  revolts 
against  Darins  Notbus,  iii.  85.  he  is 
taken  ajid  sent  into  Persia,  86. 

Amoeis,  king  of  SgypC  See  Thetik- 
mosis. 

Ampbares,  one  of  the  Spartan  Ephori,  v. 
162.  bis  treachery  and  cruelty  to  king 
Agis,  163.  Amphictyon,king  of  Athens, 
iL  192. 

Amphictyons.  lostitutioo  of  that  assem- 
bly, ii.  192.  iii.  3  J8.  their  power,  339. 
oath  taken  at  their  iostaJlatioa,  ib,  their 
condescensions  (or  Philip  occasion  the 
diminution  of  their  authority,  340. 
famous  sacred  \ivar  undertaken  by  order 
of  this  assembly,  iv.  59. 

Amphipolis,  city  of  Thrace,  besieged  by 
Cleon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  iii. 
12.  Philip  Ukes  that  city  from  the 
Athenians,  and  declares  it  free,  !▼.  48. 
it  is  soon  after  taken  poasession  of  b^ 
that  prince,  51. 

Amyntas  1.  king  of  Macedonia,  submits 
to  Darius,  it.  298. 

Amyntas  II.  aing  of  Macedonia,  father  of 
Philip,  iv.  42.  his  death,  44. 


Amyntas,  son  nf  Perdicras,  excluded 
from  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iv.  46. 

Amyntas,  deserter  from  Alesander's 
army,  seizes  the  govenunent  of  Bgypt, 
iv.  220.  be  is  killed  there,  229. 

Amyntaa,  one  of  Alexander  tbe  Great's 
officers,  iv.  253. 

Aniyrteusi,  one  of  the  generab  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  against 
Artaxerxes  Longimaous,  ii.  443.  he  is 
assisted  by  the  Athenians,  460.  he 
drives  the  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  and 
is  declared  king  of  it,  iii.  7.  he  dies^  ib, 

Amytis,  wife  of  Nsbucbodooosor,  t. 
324. 

Anacharsis,  of  the  Scylbo-Nomades  by 
nation,  one  of  tbe  seven  sages,  ii.  259. 
his  contempt  for  riches,  ib. 

Anacreon,  Qreek  poet,  ii.  253. 

Anaitis.  Fate  of  one  of  ihe  statues  of 
this  goddess,  vi.  474. 

Anaxagoras,  his  care  of  Peridea,  ii.  450. 
his  doctrine,  485. 

Anazander,  kmg  of  Laced»moeift,t.  cxix. 

Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  >i.  499. 

Anaximeoes,  in  what  manner  he  saved 
his  country,  iv.  1.53. 

Andranodorus,  guardian  of  Hieronymus, 
king  of  Syracuse,  vi.  325.  his  strange 
abuse  of  his  anlbority^  ib,  after  the 
death  of  Hieronymus  he  seizes  part  of 
Syracuse,  3529  he  forms  a  conspiracy 
for  ascending  the  throne,  331.  he  is 
accused  and  pnt  to  death,  332. 

Andrisctts  of  Adramyttium,  pretends  him- 
self son  of  Perseus,  and  is  declarad 
king  of  Macedonia,  vi.  116.  he  defeats 
the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  the 
preetor  Juventius,  118.  he  is  twice 
defeated  by  Metellus,  1 19.  he  is  taken, 
and  sent  to  Rome,  ib,  he  serves  to 
adorn  tbe  triumph  of  Metellus,  131. 

Androclex,  son  of  Codrm,  king  of  Athens, 
ii.  197. 

Andromachtts,  governor  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  for  Alexander,  iv.  234.  sad 
end  of  that  governor,  ib, 

Aodromachus,  father  of  Aehsrus,  is  taken 
and  kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  V.  198.  Ptolemy  Philopator  sets 
him  at  liberty,  and  restores  him  to  his 
son,  208. 

Audronicus,  general  of  Antigonus,  makes 
himself  master  of  Tyre,  iv.  488.  he  is 
besieged  in  that  place  by  Ptolemy,  and 
forced  to  surrender,  492. 

Andronicus,  Persens*s  officer,  put  to 
death,  and  why,  vi.  41. 

Andronicus   of    Rhodes,   to   whom   the 
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world  IS  indebted  for  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  vi.  389. 

ADdrosthenet,  commander  for  Philip  at 
Corinth,  is  defeated  by  Nicastratus, 
proetor  of  the  Achasans,  v.  350. 

Angels  Opinions  of  the  Pagans  con- 
cerning them,  iii.  258. 

Aoictus,  Roman  prmtor,  is  charged  with 
the  war  against  Qentius,  king  of  lUy- 
ria,  vi.  48.  he  defeats  that  prince,  takes 
him  prisoner,  and  sends  him  to  Rome, 
56.  he  receives  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph, 86. 

AntalcidaSi  Lacednmonian,  concludes 
with  the  Persians  a  peace  dtsgracefnl 
to  the  Greeks,  iiL  228,  ftc. 

Antigone,  Philotas's  mistress,  accuses 
him  to  Alexander,  iv.  284. 

Antigone,  the  daughter-in«law  of  Pto- 
lemy, wife  of  Pymus,  ▼.  7. 

Antigonia,  city  built  by  Antigonns,  iv. 
463.  and  destroyed  biy  Seleucus,  v.  4. 

Autigonus,  one  of^  Alexander's  captains, 
divides  the  empire  of  that  prince  with 
the  rest  of  them,  iv.  416.  he  makes 
war  sgaittst  Eumenes,  and  besieges 
him  in  Nora,  447.  he  marches  into 
Pisidia  against  Alcetas,  and  Attains, 
448.  he  becomes  very  powerful,  451. 
he  revolts  against  the  krags,  and  con^ 
tinues  the  war  with  Enmenes,  who 
adheres  to  them,  464.  he  is  defeated 
by  that  captain,  477.  he  gets  Bumeneii 
into  his  hands  by  treachery,  483.  and 
causes  him  to  perish  in  priMn,  484.  a 
league  is  formed  against  him,  485.  he 
takes  Syria  and  I%aenicia  from  Pto- 
lemy, 487.  and  makes  himself  master 
of  Tvre,  after  a  long  siege,  488.  he 
marches  against  Cassander,  and  gains 
great  advantages  over  him,  490.  he 
concludes  a  treaty  with  the  confederate 
princes,  4^.  he  forms  the  design  of 
restoring  liberty  to  Greece,  503  he 
besieges  and  takes  Athens,  50i,  ftc. 
excessive  honours  pud  him  there,  507. 
he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  514.  he 
makes  preparations  to  invade  Egypt, 
5 15.  his  enterprise  is  unsuccessful. 5 1 6. 
he  loses  a  great  battle  at  Ipsus,  and  is 
killed  in  it,  542. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  offers  himself  as  an 
hostage  for  Demetrius  his  father,  v.  21. 
he  establishes  himself  in  Macedonia, 
55.  Pyrrhus  drives  him  out  of  it,  84. 
be  retires  into  his  maritime  cities,  ib. 
he  sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Spar- 
tans against  Pyrrhus,  89.  he  marches 
to  tho  assistance  of  Argus,  besieged  by 


that  prince,  16.  he  takes  the  whole 
army  and  camp  of  (^nrfaus,  and  cele- 
brates the  funeral  of  that  prince  with 
great  magnificence,  93.  he  benages 
Athens,  97.  and  takes  it,  08.  his  deioh, 
122. 

Antigonus  Doson,  as  Philip's  goardian, 
reigr.s  in  Macedonia,  v.  129.  the 
Acbapans  call  him  in  to  their  aid 
against  Sparta,  177.  he  occasions 
their  gaining  several  advantages,  lAO, 
ftc.  he  is  victorious  in  the  lamous 
battle  of  Selasia  against  Cleomenes, 
186.  he  makes  himself  nuster  of 
Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great  cle- 
mency, 192.  he  marches  against  the 
lUyrians,  and  dies  after  havmg  gained 
a  victory  over  them,  193. 

Antigonus,  nephew  of  Antigonns  Dosoo, 
Philip's  favourite,  discofers  to  that 
prince  the  innocence  of  his  son  Deme- 
trius, and  the  guilt  of  Pereeus,  v. 
507.  Philip's  intentions  in  respect  to 
him,  508. 

Antigonus,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the 
court  of  Perseus,  vi.  54. 

Antigonus,  the  brother  of  Aristobulns  I., 
is  appointed  by  his  brother  to  termi- 
nate the  war  in  Iturea,  vi.  237.  at 
his  return  his  brother  puts  him  to 
death,  ib, 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobnlos  II.,  is  sent 
to  Rome  by  Pumpev,  vi.  250.  he  is  set 
upon  the  throne  or  Judca,  252.  be  is 
besi^ed  in  Jerusalem,  253.  he  sur- 
renders, and  is  put  to  death,  254. 

Antimachus,  officer  in  the  army  of  Per- 
seus, vi.  33. 

Antioch,  city  built  by  Selencus,  upon  the 
OrOtttes,  vi.  4. 

Aotiochus,  lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  at- 
tacks the  LAcedaemonians  with  ill  con- 
duct, and  is  defeated  with  great  loss, 
iii.  107. 

Antiochus  I.,  sumamed  Soter,  rdgns  in 
Syria,  and  marries  Stratonice,  his 
rather's  wife,  v.  43.  he  endeavours  to 
seize  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  101. 
he  is  defeated  by  Eumeneo,  i&.  he  puts 
one  of  his  sons  to  death,  and  dies 
himself  soon  after,  ib, 

Antiochus  11.,  sumamed  Theos,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Syria,  v.  102.  he  delivers 
Miletus  from  tyranny,  ib.  he  carries 
the  war  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy, 
105.  the  provinces  of  the  East  revolt 
against  him,  106.  he  loses  most  of 
tho9e  provinces,  ib.  he  makes  peace 
with  Ptolemy,  and  marries  Berenice, 
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the  daughter  of  that  prince,  after  hav- 
ing repudiated  Laodice,  107.  be  repu- 
diates Berenice,  and   taiea    Laodice 
again,  who  causes  him  to  be  poisoned, 
116.  Daniel's  prophecies  concerning 
him,  117.  Andochas  Hierax  commandis 
in  Asia  Minor,  ▼.  116.  he  enters  into 
a  league  with    his  brother  Seleucus 
against  Ptolemy,  122.  he  declares  war 
agunst  Seleucus,  gives  him  battle,  and 
defeats  him  with  great  danger  of  his 
life,  123.  he  is  attacked  and  defeated 
by  Eumenes,  ib,  he  retires  to  Aria- 
rathes,  who  soon  after  seeks  occasion 
to  rid  himself  of  him,  125.  he  takes 
refuge  with  Ptolemy,  who  imprisons 
him,  ib,  he  escapes  from  prison,  and  is 
assassinated  by  robbers,  t6. 
Antiochus  III ,  sumaraed  the  Great,  be 
gins  to  reign  in  Syria,  v.  199.  fidelity 
of  Achaeus  towards  him,  ib.  he  appoints 
Hermias  his  prime  minister,  ib,  Molon 
and  Alexandei,  whom  be  had  appointed 
governors  of  Media  and  Persia,  revolt 
against  him,  ib.  he  marries  Laodice, 
the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  200.  he 
sacrifices  Epigenes,  the  most  able  of 
his  generals,  to  the  jealousy  of  Her- 
mias, 203.   he  marches  against  the 
rebels^  and  reduces  them,  204.  he  rids 
himself  of  Hermias,  206.  he  marches 
into  Coele-Syria,  and  takes  Seleucia, 
209.  Tyre,  and  Ptolemais,  210.  he 
makes  a  trace  with  Ptolemy,  211.  the 
war  breaks  out  again,  212.  Antiochus 
gains  many  advantages,  ib.  he  loses  a 
great  battle  at  Raphia,  213.  he  makes 
peace  with  Ptolemy,  216.  he  turns  his 
arms  against  Achasusi,  who  had  re- 
volted, ib.  Achseus   is  put  into  his 
hands  by  treachery,  and  executed,  218. 
expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Media, 
298.  Parthia,  300.  Hyrcania,  ib,  Bac- 
triana,  301.  and  even  into  India,  302. 
he  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Philip 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  305. 
and  seizes  CoBle-Syria  and  Palestine, 
ib,  he  makes  war  against  Attains,  325. 
upon  the  remonstrances  of  the  Romans 
he  retires,  i6.  he  recovers  Coele-Svria, 
which  Aristomenes   had   taken  nom 
him,  326.  Antiochus  forms  the  design 
of  seizing  Asia  Minor,  328.  he  takes 
some  places  there,  357.  an  embassy  is 
sent  to  him  from  the  Romans  upon 
that  head,  358.  Hannibal  retires  to 
him,  361.  the  arrival  of  that  general 
determines  bim  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  373.  be  marches 
against  the   Pisidians,  and   subjects 


them,  377.  he  goes  to  Greece  at  the 
request  of  the  iEtolians,  388.  he  at- 
tempts to  bring  over  the  Achssans  in 
vain,  390.  and  afterwards  the  Boeo- 
tians, 394.  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Chalcis,  and  all  Euboea,  ib.  the  Romans 
declare  war  agunst  him,  ib.  he  makes 
an  ill  use  of  Hannibal's  counsel.*,  396. 
he  goes  to  Chalcis,  and  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  person  in  whose  house 
he  lodges,  397.  he  seizes  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  ib,  he  is  defeated  near 
those  mountains,  and  escapes  to  Chal- 
cis, 398.  on  his  return  to  Bpbesos,  he 
▼enture^  a  sea-fight,  and  loses  it,  404. 
his  fieet  plains  some  advuiti^  over 
the  Rhodtans,  406.  he  loses  a  second 
battle  at  sea,  407.  conduct  of  Antiochus 
after  this  defeat,  409.  he  makes  pro* 
posals  of  peace^  412.  which  are  re- 
jected, 413.  he  loses  a  great  battle 
near  Magnesia,  414^  ftc.  he  demands 
peace,  419.  he  obtains  it,  and  on  what 
conditions,  420.  in  order  to  pay  the 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  he  plunaers  a 
temple  in  Elymais,  v.  446.  he  is  killed, 
ib.  character  of  Antiochus,  ib.  Daniel's 
prophecies  concerning  that  prince,  ib, 

Antiochus,  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  dies  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  V.  378.  character  of  that  young 
prince,  ib, 

Antiochus  IV.,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  goes 
to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  v.  420.  he 
aacends  the  throne  of  Syria,  514.  dis- 
pute between  that  prince  and  the  king 
of  Egypt,  517.  he  marches  towards 
Egypt,  519.  and  gains  a  first  victory 
over  Ptolemy,  ib,  then  a  second,  521. 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Egypt,  ib, 
and  takes  the  king  himself,  m,  upon 
the  rumour  of  a  general  revolt,  he 
enters  Palestine,  522.  besieges  and 
takes  Jerusalem,  ib.  where  he  exer- 
cises the  most  horrid  cruelties,  t6.,  &c. 
Antiochus  renews  the  war  in  Egypt, 
528.  he  replaces  Ptolemy  Philometor 
upon  the  tnrone,  and  witn  what  vievir, 
526.  he  returns  to  Syria,  ib.  he  comes 
back  to  Egypt,  and  marches  to  Alex- 
andria, SI2S.  Popilius,  the  Roman 
ambassador,  obliges  him  to  quit  it, 
529. 

Antiochus,  incensed  at  what  happened 
in  Egypt,  vents  his  rage  upon  the 
Jews,  V.  531.  he  orders  ApoUonius, 
one  of  his  generalsj,  to  destroy  Jenua- 
leoD,  ib.  cruelties  committed  there  by 
that  general,  ib.  Antiochus  endeaveurs 
to  abolish   the  worship  of  the  true 
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God  at  JcroMlem,  v.  532.  he  enters 
Jncbea,  eikl  comnha  horrible  cnielties, 
535,    &c.    he   celebrates    games    at 
Daphne,  near  Autioch,  540.  aeveral 
ef  his  generalB  defeated  by  Jndas  Mao- 
cabflftus,  541.  he  roes  to  I^bm,  at- 
tempts to  plunder  uie  temple  of  £ly- 
mais,  and  is  sbamefuny  repnlsed,  548. 
upon  receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of 
his  armies  in  Jodma,  be  sets  out  in- 
■taotly  with  design  to  exterminate  the 
Jews,  ib,  he  is  struck  by  the  band  of 
Ood  on  his  way,  &nd  dies  in  the  most 
esqubile  torments,  548.  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies oonceroing  this  prince,  550. 
Amiocbus  v.,  called  Bupi^or,  succeeds 
his  father    Antiochus    Epiphanes   in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  vi.  148.  he  con- 
tinues the  war  with  the  Jews,  151. 
hw  generals  and  himself  in  person  are 
defeated  oy  Jndes  Maccaboeusy   152. 
he  makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  and 
destroys  the  fortifications  of  the  tem- 
ple, 168.   Romans  discontented  with 
fanpator,  158.  his  soldiers  deKver  him 
op  to  Demctriua,  who  puts  him  to 
4eath,  159. 
Antiochus  Vl.,«amamed  Tbeos,  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Syria  by  TVypboo, 
VI.  173.  be  is  asttssinated  soon  after. 
175. 
Antiochus  VII.,  sumamed  Sidetes,jnarries 
CleopaCri,  wife  of  Demetrius,  and  is 
proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  vi.  380.  he 
dethrones  Tryphon,  who    is    put   to 
death,  ib.  he  marches  into  Judaea,  190. 
besieges  John  Hyrcaans  in  Jerusalem, 
ib.  the  city  capitulates,  191.  he  turns 
his  arms  against  Parthia,  192.  where 
be  peri^es,  193.  an  adventure  of  this 
prince  in  hunting,  ib. 
Antiochus  VIII ,  suniamed  Grypus,  be- 
gins to  reign  in  Syria,  vi.  200.  he 
marries  Tryphena,    the    daughter  of 
Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  261.  he  de- 
feifts  and  expels  Zebina,  t^  bis  mother 
Cleopatra  endeavours  to  poison  him, 
mnd  »  poisoned  herself,  202.  Antio- 
chus reigns  some  time  in  peace,  ib. 
war  between  that  prince  and  his  bro- 
ther Antiochus  of  Cysicom,  203.  the 
two  Iwothers   diride    the  empire  of 
Syria    between    them,    206.   Orrpus 
marries  Selene,  the  daughter  of  Cleo- 
patra,  and  renews  the  war  agmnst  his 
oroCher,  214.  he  is  assaasinated  by  one 
of  hii  Tasaals,  1 6. 
Anttodius  IX.  somaned  the  Cyzicenian, 
makes  war  against  his  brother  Antio- 
chus Grypus,  ri.  203.  he  marries  Cleo* 


patra,  whom  Lathynis  had  repudiated, 
204.  after  several  battles^  be  comes  to 
ao  accommodation  with  his  brother, 
and  divides  the  empire  of  Syria  with 
him,  206.  he  goes  to  (he  aid  of  the 
Samaritans,  and    is   unsuccessful    in 
that  war,  «^.  after  hia  brother's  death 
he  endeavours  to  poasess  himself  of 
his  dominions,  216.  he  loses  a  battle 
against  Seleucus  the  son  of  Grypn^ 
who  putj  him  to  death,  ib. 
AntiochuB  X.,  surnamed  Eusebea,  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  causes  him- 
self to  be  crowned  king  of  Syria,  and 
deposes  Seleucus,  vi.  215.  he  gains  a 
battle  against  Antiochus  and  Philip, 
brotben  of  Seleucus,  216.  be  names 
Selene,  the  widow  of  Qrvpus,  •&.  he  is 
euttrely  defeated  by  PhUip,  and  ob- 
lifed  to  take  refuge  amongst  the  Par- 
thians,  ib.  by  their  aid  he  returns  into 
Syria,  217.  ne  is  again  expelled,  and 
retires  into  Ctlicia,  where  he  ends  his 
days,  218. 
Antiochus  XI.  son  of  Grypus,  endeavourft 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  vi.  2 1 6.  be  is  defeated  by  Eu- 
tebes,  and  drowned  in  eodeavounng 
to  pass  the  Orootes,  ib,  &a 
Antiochus  XII.,    suroaned    Dionysius, 
■eiies  Ceele^yria,  and  reigna  a  very 
short  time,  vi.217. 
Antioehus  XI IL,  called  AaiaUcos,  sent  by 
Selene^  his  mother,  to  Rome,  vL  221. 
on  his  return  he  passes  throujch  Sicily, 
•ad  recehres  an  enormous  affront  from 
Verres,  ib,   be  reigns  some  time  in 
S^ria,  225.  Pompey  deprives  him  of 
his  dominions,  ib. 
Antipas,  or  Antipater,   Herod'a  &ther, 
excites  groat  trouUea  in  Judsea,  vL 
245.  &c  he  aenda  troopo  to  aid  Cvsar, 
beMeged  in  Alexandria,  vii.  464. 
Antipater,    Alexander's     lieutenaaty    is 
appointed  by  th^  prince  to  govern 
Macedonia  in  hia  abseaee,  iv.  151.  he 
defeats  the  Lacedmmoniana,  who  bad 
revolted  agauistlf  acodoaia,  274.  Alex- 
ander takn  hia  gover oment  from  biro, 
and  orders  him  lo  coote  to  him,  371. 
suspicioos  entertained  of  Antipater  in 
respect  to  Alexander's  death,  383.  An 
tipater's  expeditioos  into  Greece,  after 
Alexander's  death,  422.  be  is  defeated 
by  the  Athenhms  near  Lamia,  to  which 
he   retires,  423.  he  surreaiden  that 
place  by  capitulation,  425.  be  selies 
Athens,  and  pots  a  garrison  into  it^ 
436.  he  puta  Demosthenes  and  Ily' 
perides  to  death,  429.  bo  grasa  Phila, 
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his  ^angKter,  to  Cntsnu  id  nnrriig^, 
iv.  433.  he  is  appointed  regent  of  die 
IriDgdom  of  Macedonia,  in  the  room  of 
Perdiccas,  444.  death  of  Antipater,450. 

Anttpater,  eldest  son  of  Casaaoder,  v.  11. 
dispute  between  tliat  prince  and  bia 
brother  Alexander  for  the  crown  of 
Macedonia,  ib.  he  kills  his  mother  Thes- 
salonica,  who  favoured  his  younger 
brother,  ib.  Demetrtas  drives  him  out 
of  Macedonia,  IS.  be  retires  into 
Thrace,  and  dies  there,  ib. 

Antiphon,  courtier  of  Dion^sius.  Wittv 
saying  which  cost  him  his  life,  iii.409. 

AntoOT  (Marls)  contributes  by  his  valour 
to  tne  reestahlishment  of  Auletes  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  vi.  452,  Ac 
when  trifimvir,  he  cites  Cleopatra  be- 
fore htm,  and  Why.  468.  his  passion 
for  that  princess,  ib.  her  ascendant 
ever  him,  469.  Mie  carries  him  with 
her  to  Alexandria,  472.  Antony  returns 
to  Rome,  and  marries  Octavia,  CsBsar's 
sister,  474.  he  makes  some  expeditions 
against  the  Parthians,  ib.  then  goos  to 
Phcenicia  to  meet  Cleopatra,  47b.  his 
injnriom  treatment  of  Octavia,  ib.  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and 
returns  to  Alexandm,  which  he  enters 
in  triumph,  476.  he  celebrileB  there 
the  coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her 
children,  477.  opcD  nmture  between 
Cmsar  and  Antony,  478.  Antony  pnto 
to  sea,  accompeniM  hy  Oleopvftra,  482. 
he  is  entirelT  defeated  in  a  sen-A^bt, 
off  Acthim,  483.  all  his  troops  Mmn- 
der  themselves  to  Caesar,  484.  be  re- 
tnnn  to  Alexandria,  ib,  be  seads  am- 
teasadors  to  treat  of  peace  with  C«Bsar, 
485.  seeinig  himself  betnyed  by  Cleo- 
patn,  be  eeods  to  cballeage  Csnar  to 
a  stogie  combat,  488.  believing  Cleo- 

Eitn  had  kHled  herself,  he  fhlls  upon 
s  sword,  489.  he  expires  in  Cleo- 
patra's arms,  490.  that  prmeess  cele- 
brates his  funeral  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, 491. 

Anysis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  72. 

Aornos,  a  rock  of  India,  besieged  and 
taken  by  Alexander,  iv.  dS&. 

Apame,  the  daughter  of  Antiocfans  Soter, 
and  widow  of  Magas,  v.  104. 

Apaturia:  least  celebrated  at  Athens, 
in.  116. 

Apaturitts,  ofllcer  of  Seleaoas  Ceraunus, 
ferms  a  connpireey  against  that  prince, 
and  poisons  him,  v.  196.  he  is  put  to 
death,  •». 

Apega,  an  infernal  maohme,  invented  by 

Nabis,  V.  297. 


Apetles,  comtier  of  Mlip,  v.  232.  aibnaes 
his  power,  ib,  he  endeavours  to  humble 
and  enslave  the  Acbmans,  233.  be  pe- 
rishes miserably,  248. 

ApeUes^  Perseus's  accomplice  tn  ac- 
cusing Demetrius,  is  sent  ambassador 
to  Rome  by  Ptiiiip,  v.  504.  after  the 
death  «f  demetrius,  he  escapes  into 
Itoly,  508. 

Apeltes,  officer  of  Aatiochus  Epipfaanes, 
endMnroufs  to  make  Mattetbws  sacri- 
fice to  idois,  V.  634.  MatUthias  kills 
him  with  all  his  followers,  ib. 

ApeUicon,  an  Athenian,  library  erected 
by  him  at  Alhesv,  vi.  369. 

Apia,  an  ox  adored  under  that  name  by 
the  Egyptians,  i.  33.  killed  by  Cam- 
byses,  ii.  103. 

Apis,  king  of  Argos^'ii.  191. 

ApolkK  Temple  erected  in  hooeiir  of 
him  at  Delphi,  L  all. 

ApoUecrdtes,  eldest  son  of  Dioaysius  llie 
younger,  commands  in  the  citedel  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  room  of  hie  father,  iii. 
441.  be  surrenden  that  place  to  Dion, 
and  retires  to  his  father,  450. 

Apollodorus,  of  Amphipelis,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's officers,  iv.  2Si2. 

Apollodorus,  friend  of  Cteopatra,  favours 
the  entrance  of  that  princess  into 
Alexaodria,  and  in  what  aaanoer,  vi. 
459. 

ApoUodorsM,  governor  of  Qaaa  for  Lathy- 
ras,  defeocU  that  place  against  Alex- 
ander ianaaras,  vi.  239.  he  is  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother  Lysimachua,  ib, 

Apollonides,  officer  in  the  army  of  Bu- 
Bsenes,  occasions  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
iv.  446.  he  is  seized  and  pat  4o  death, 
ib. 

ApoUonides,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  vi. 
334.  his  wise  diacoucse  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  335. 

ApoUonius,  a  lord  in  the  court  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphaaea,  is  sent  ambassador 
by  that  prince,  first  to  Egypt,  v.  517. 
then  to  Rome,  518,  Antiocnus  sends 
him  with  an  army  against  Jerusalem, 
with  orders  to  destroy  that  city,  531. 
his  cruelties  there^  to.  he  is  defeated 
by  Jadbs  Maccabsus,  and  killed  in 
the  battle,  541. 

ApoUonhis,  governor  of  Cosle-Syria  and 
Fhosnicia,  marches  against  Jonathan, 
and  is  defeated,  vi.  168.  he  forms  a 
plot  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 

metor,  iftu 
ApeUopfaanes,  physician  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  discovers  to  that  prince  the  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  by  Her- 
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mias,  V.  20b.  salutary  tdvlce  which  he 
givea  Antiochus,  208. 

Appius  (Claudius),  Roman  consul,  is 
sent  into  Sicily  to  aid  theMamertines, 
i.  158.  he  defeats  the  Carthaginians 
and  Syracusansy  ib, 

Appius  (Claudius),  Roman  senator,  pre- 
vents the  senate  from  accepting  the 
offers  of  Pyrrhus,  v.  67. 

Appius  (Claudius),  Roman,  commands  a 
body  of  troops,  and  is  beaten  near  Us- 
cana,  against  which  he  marched  with 
design  to  plunder  it,  vi.  34. 

Apries  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  i.  82. 
success  of  that  prince,  i6.  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  implores  his  aid,  83. 
he  declares  himself  protector  of  Israel, 
ib,  Egypt  revolts  against  him,  84.  and 
sets  Amasis  on  the  throne,  85.  he  is 
obliged  to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt,  ib, 
Amasis  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  in 
which  he  is  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death,  87. 

Aquilius  (Manius),  Roman  proconsul,  is 
defeated  in  a  battle  by  Mithridates, 
who  takes  him  prisoner,  and  puts  him 
to  death,  vi.  370. 

Arabians  (NabaUusan),  character  of  that 
people,  iy.  496. 

Aracut^  Lacedemonian  admiral,  iii.  119. 

Araspes,  a  Median  nobleman,  is  appointed 
by  Cyrus  to  keep  Panthasa  prisoner, 
ii.  2o.  passion  which  he  conceives  for 
that  princess^  27.  goodness  of  Cyrus  in 
respoct  to  him,  ib.  he  does  that  prinoe 
great  service  in  going  ai  a  spy  amongst 
the  Assyrians,  ib, 

Arattts,  son  of  Clinias,  escapes  from 
Sicyon,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Abantidas, 
V.  131.  he  delivers  that  city  (rom  the 
tvranny,  132.  and  unites  it  with  the 
AchoMn  league,  133.  he  appeases  a 
sedition  upon  the  point  of  breaking 
out  at  Sicyon,  136,  &c.  he  is  elected 
general  of^the  Achaans,  137.  he  takes 
Corinth  from  Antigonus,  142,  ftc.  he 
makes  several  cities  enter  into  the 
Achaan  league,  143.  he  has  not  the 
same  success  at  Argos,  146.  he  marches 
against  the  ^tolians,  159.  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  gains  several  advan- 
tages over  him,  168.  Aratus's  envy  of 
that  prince,  174.  he  calls  in  Antigonus 
to  aid  the  Achsans  against  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  175.  be  marches  against 
the  ^tolians,  and  is  defeated  near 
CaphysB,  222.  Philip's  affecUon  for 
Aratus,  ib.  Apelles,  Philip's  minister, 
accuses  him  fidsely  to  that  prinoe,  234. 
he  is  declared  innocent,  236.  he  ac- 


companies Philip  into  ^Btolia,  km 
expeditions  against  the  iGtolians,  La- 
cedaemonians, and  Eleana^  2J8.  Philtp 
causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  258.  hie 
funeral  solemnized  magnificently,  259. 

Aratus  the  younger,  son  of  the  great 
Aratus,  is  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Achssans,  v.  230. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Modes,  for  Sar- 
danapalus,  revolts  against  that  prince, 
and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Media,  t. 
332. 

Arbaces,  general  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon  against  his  brother 
Cyrus,  iii.  156. 

Arbela,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  Alex, 
ander's  victory  over  Darius,  iv.  248. 

ArcesiUs,  Alexander's  lieutenant.  Pko. 
vinces  that  fell  to  his  lot  after  that 
prince's  death,  iv.  416. 

Archagathus,  son  of  Agathocles,  com- 
mands in  Africa  after  his  father^s  de- 
parture, i.  152.  he  perishes  there  mi- 
serably, 153. 

Archelaus,  governor  of  Susa,  for  Alex- 
ander, iv.  255. 

Archelaus,  general  for  Antigonu%  marches 
against  Aratus,  who  besieged  Corinth, 
and  is  taken  prisoner,  v.  141.  Aratus 
seto  him  at  liberty,  143. 

Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates, takes  Athens,  vi.  372.  he  is 

•  driven  out  of  it  by  SylU,  377.  he  is 
defeated  by  the  same  captain,  first  at 
Chssronea,  381.  and  then  at  Ofdio- 
menus,  382.  he  escapes  to  Chaicis,383. 
and  has  an  interview  with  SyUa,  near 
Delium,  385.  Archelaus  goes  over  to 
Muraena,  390.  he  engages  the  latter  to 
make  war  against  Mithridatee,  ib. 

Archelaus,  son  of  the  former,  is  made 
high-priest  and  sovereign  of  Comana, 
vi.  438.  he  marries  Berenice,  queen  of 
Egvpt,  451.  he  u  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Romans,  452. 

Archelaus,  son  of  the  latter,  enjoys  the 
same  dignities  as  his  father,  vi.  300.  he 
marries  OUphyra,  and  has  two  sons  by 
her,  ib, 

Archcdans,  second  son  of  Archelaos  and 
Glaphjra,  ascends  the  throne  of  Cap- 
padocia,  vi.  300.  Tiberius  does  him 
great  services  with  Augustus,  aft.  he 
draws  the  revenge  of  nberius  upon 
himself,  301.  he  is  cited  to  Rone,  and 
whir,  302.  he  is  very  iU  received  there, 
•ft.  ne  dies  soon  after,  ib. 

Archies,  a  Corinthian,  fDunder  of  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  505. 

Archies,  a  Thebaui  is  killed  by  the  con- 
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spiraton  at  a  feast  given  by  Philidas, 
one  of  theiDy  to  the  BcBotarcbs,  iii. 
486. 

Archias,  comediaD^  delivers  up  the  orator 
Hyperides,  and  several  other  persons, 
to  Aotipater,  iv.  429. 

Archibios.  His  atUchment  to  Cleo- 
patra, vi.  495. 

Archidamia,  Lacedaemonian  lady :  heroic 
action  of  hers,  v.  86.  she  is  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Amphares,  ]  65. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  4b6,  he 
saves  the  Lacedsmonians  from  the 
fury  of  the  Helots,  457.  he  commands 
the  troops  of  Sparta  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Pelopoonesiao  war,  514.  he 
besieges  PUtjece,  532. 

Archidamus,   son  of  Agesilaus,  gains  a 
battle  against  the  Arcadians,  iii.  511. 
his  valour  during  the  siege  of  Sparta 
by  Epaminondas,   527.  he  reigns  i«- 
Sparta,  548. 

Archidamus,  brother  of  Agis,  escapes 
from  Sparta  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Leoni- 
das,  v.  166.  Cleomenes  recalls  hiro, 
169.  he  is  assassinated  in  returning 
home,  i6. 

Archidamus,  ambassador  of  the  iSstoliaus, 
endeavours  to  engage  the  Achaeans  to 
declare  for  Antiochus,  v.  392. 

Archilochus,  Greek  poet,  inventor  of 
Iambic  verses,  it  249.  character  of 
his  poetry,  ib, 

Archimedes,  famous  geometrician,  vi. 
318.  he  invents  many  machines  of 
war,  319.  prodigious  effects  of  those 
machines,  341.  he  is  killed  at  the 
taking  of  Syracuse,  352.  his  tomb  dis- 
covered by  Cicero,  ib. 

Ambon,  one  of  Alexander's  oiBcers. 
Provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince's  death,  iv.  416. 

Arcbon  is  elected  chief  magistrate  of 
the  AchsBans,  vi.  35.  wise  resolution 
which  he  makes  that  people  take,  37. 

Archons  instituted  at  Athena,  iii.  333. 
their  function,  334. 

Ardya,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  365. 

Areopagus:  its  establishment,  iii.  331. 
authority  of  that  senate,  i^.  Pericles 
weakens  its  authority,  333. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Fetrea,  submits 
to  Pomper,  vi.  441. 

Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
first  married  to  her  brother  llieorides, 
and  afterwards  to  her  uncle  Dion,  iii. 
412.  during  the  banishment  of  the 
latter  she  is  married  to  Timocrates, 
432.  DioQ  receives  her  again,  450. 
her  death,  454. 

VOL.  VI.  2 


Arethusa,  a  fountain  famous  in  ftiouloua 
history,  iii.  45. 

Areus,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is  rein- 
stated by  the  Achvans,  and  carries 
accusations  against  them  to  Rome,  v. 
461.  the  AchflBans  condemn  him  to 
die,  465.  his  sentence  is  annulled  by 
the  Romans,  467 . 

Areus,  grandson  of  Cleomenes,  reigns  at 
Sparta,  v.  85. 

Areus,  another  king  of  Sparta,  v.  149. 

Argseus  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  upon 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iv.  46.  is 
defeated  by  Philip,  48. 

The  Argiliao  :  a  name  given  to  the  slave 
who  discovered  Pausanias's  coospi* 
racy,  ii.  410. 

Arginusae:  Isles  famous  for  the  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  iii.  112. 

Argo,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  363. 

Argos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  ii. 
190.  kings  of  Argos,  ib.  war  between 
the  Argives  and  l.iaced»monians,  i. 
cxii.  they  refuse  to  aid  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians,  iii.  210.  Argo^ 
besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  y.  92.  Aratit.^ 
endeavours  to  bring  that  city  into  the 
Achcan  league,  147.  but  witnout  sue- 
cess,  ib,  Argos  is  subjected  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  179.  and  afterwards 
by  Antigoiius,  ib,  Argos  surrenders  to 
Philocles,  one  of  Philip's  generals, 
336.  the  latter  pots  it  again  into  the 
hands  of  Nabis,  338.  it  throws  off  the 
Toke  of  that  tyrant,  and  reestablishes 
Its  liberty,  369. 

Argus,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  190. 

Ariasus  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cy* 
rus's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  iii. 
157.  be  flies  upon  advice  of  that 
prince's  death,  160.  the  Greeks  offer 
him  the  crown  of  Persia,  167.  he 
refuses  it,  and  makes  a  treaty  with 
them,  t6. 

Ariamnes,  an  Arabian,  deceives  and 
betrays  Crassus,  vi.  266. 

Ariamnes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  vi.  293. 

Ariaratiies  I.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  vi.292. 

Ariarathes  H.  son  of  the  former,  reigns 
OYtr  Cappadocia,  vi.  292.  he  is  de- 
feated in  a  battle  by  Perdiccas,  who 
seizes  his  dominions,  and  puts  him  to 
death,  ib, 

Ariarathes  III.  escapes  into  Armenia 
after  his  father's  death,  vi.  292.  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  bis  ances- 
tors, ib, 

Ariarathes  IV.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  vL 
293. 
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Irianthet  V.  marriM  Antiochis,  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  the  Great,  v.  125.  the 
Romans  lay  a  great  fine  upon  him  for 
having  aided  his  father-inJaw,  445. 
he  sends  his  son  to  Rome,  and  with 
what  view,  vi.  10.  he  dedares  for  the 
Romans  against  Perseus,  12.  death 
of  Ariaiathes,  101. 

Ariarathes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  why, 
vi.  10.  he  refuses  to  reign  during  his 
father's  life,  105.  after  his  father's 
death  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Cap- 
padocia,  104.  he  renevrs  the  afliance 
with  the  Romans,  105.  he  is  de- 
throned by  Demetrius,  i6.  he  implores 
aid  of  the  Romans,  t6.  Attalus  reesta- 
blishes him  upon  the  throne,  ib.  he 
enters  into  a  confederacy  against  De- 
metrius, 295.  he  marches  to  aid  the 
Romans  against  Aristonicos,  and  is 
killed  in  that  war,  ib. 

Ariarathes  Vli.  reigns  in  Cappadocia, 
vi.  296.  his  brother-in-law  Mithridates 
causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  ib. 

Ariarathes  VIII.  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia  by  Mithridates, 
yi.  296«  he  is  assassinated  by  that 
prince,  ib. 

Ariarathes  IX.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  is 
defeated  by  Mithridates,  and  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom,  \i.  296. 

Ari  rathes  X.  ascetids  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  vi.  300.  Sisinna  disputes 
the  possession  of  it  with  hinl,  and 
carries  it  against  him,  ib.  Ariarathes 
reigns  a  second  time  in  Cappado- 
cia, ib» 

Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates,  reigns  in 
Cappadocia,  vi.  365.  he  is  dethroned 
by  toe  Romans,  ib.  he  is  reinstated  a 
second,  367.  aud  then  a  third  time, 
368. 

Ariaspes,  soq  of  Artaaerzes  Mnemon, 
deceived  by  his  brother  Ochns,  kills 
himself,  iii.  651. 

Aridaens,  bastard  brother  of  Alexander, 
is  declared  king  of  Macedonia  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,*  i  v.  385.  Olym- 
pias  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  469. 

Arimanius:  a  deity  adored  by  the  Per- 
sians, ii.  162. 

Arimases,  Sogdian,  governor  of  Petra 
Oziaoa,  refuses  to  surrender  to  Alex- 
ander, iv.  303.  he  is  besieged  in  that 
place,  ib.  he  submits  to  Alexander, 
who  puts  him  to  death,  306. 

Ariobarzaoes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  under 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Pontus^  i.  cxzix.  he  revolts 
againet  that  prince^  iii.  549. 


Arlobarzanes  I.  is  plseed  upon  the  Chnwe 
of  Cappadoeia  by  the  Romans,  vi. 
297.  he  is  twice  dethroned  by  Ti- 
grancA,  ib,  Pompey  reinstates  lum  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  298. 
Ariobarzanes  II.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  and  is  killed  soon  after, 
vi.  298. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  reigns  in  Cappado- 
cia, vL  298.  Cicero  suppresses  a  con- 
spiracy forming  against  him,  ib.  he 
sides  with  Pompey  against  Caesar, 
299.  the  latter  lays  him  under  contri- 
bution, ib.  he  refuses  an  alliance  with 
Caesar's  murderers,  ib.  Cassius  attacks 
him,  and,  having  taken  him  prisoner, 
puts  him  to  death,  300. 

Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Persia  for  Da- 
rius, posts  himself  at  the  pass  of  Suaa, 
to  prevent  Alexaudei  from  passing  it, 
iv.  258.  he  is  put  to  flight,  259. 

ArbtaRuus,  chief  magistn^e  of  the 
Achaeans,  engages  them  to  declare 
for  the  Romans  against  Philip,  v. 
331,  &c. 

Aristagoras  is  established  governor  of 
Miletus  by  Histiaeus,  iL  297.  he  joins 
the  lonians  in  their  revolt  against  Da- 
rius, 300.  he  goes  to  Lacedaemon  for 
aid,  303.  but  ineflfectuallyp  304.  he 
goes  to  Athens,  ib.  that  city  grants  him 
some  troops,  ib.  he  is  mfeated  and 
killed  in  a  battle,  307. 

Aristander,  a  soothsayer  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  iv.  242. 

Aristaxanes,  oflicer  in  the  oonrt  of  Ochui^ 
iv.  21. 

Aristeas,  citizen  of  Argos,  gives  Pytrhot 
entrance  into  that  city,  ▼.  91. 

Aristides,  one  of  the  genemls  of  the 
Athenian  army  at  Marathon,  reogns 
.the  command  to  MiHiade%  il.  320.  he 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  battle, 
322.  be  is  banished,  327.  he  is  recalled, 
356.  he  goes  to  Themiatocles  at  Sala- 
mis,  and  persnadea  him  le  fight  in  that 
strait,  373.  he  rejects  the  offers  of 
Mardonius,  3&).  he  gains  a  fasKNU 
victory  over  that  genwal  at  Plaissv, 
388.  he  terminates  a  difference  that 
had  arisen  between  the  Atheaiana  and 
LacedsBmoohuM,  390.  confidence  ef 
the  Athenians  in  Aristides,  404.  his 
condescension  for  that  people,  40^. 
he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Uie  troopa 
sent  ev  Athens  to  deliver  the  Oreeha 
from  the  Persian  yoke, 407.  his  coednct 
in  that  war,  ib.  hie  is  diatged  with  the 
administration  of  the  pmUie 
415.  his  death  and  character,  tftb 
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Aristidet,  painter,  his  wi>rks  grttXiy 
MteMMtk,  vi.  128. 

Atittioa  usurps  the  govemneot  at  Athens, 
and  acts  with  great  cruelty,  vi.  373. 
he  if  besieged  in  that  city  by  Sylla, 
f^.  be  is  taken  and  put  to  death, 
877. 

Aristippus,  philosopher,  his  desire  to  hear 
Socrates,  iii.  264. 

Aristippus,  citizen  of  Argus,  excites  a 
sedition  in  that  city,  v.  JM).  he  becomes 
tTrant  of  it,  146.  he  is  killed  In  a  hat- 
tie,  147.  continual  terrors  in  which 
that  tyrant  lived,  146. 

Aristobulus  I.,  son  of  John  Hvrcaous, 
succeeds  his  iklher  in  the  high-priest- 
hood and  sovereignty  of  Judaea,  vi. 

236.  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  ib. 
he  causes  bis  mother  to  be  put  to 
death,  ib,  then  his  brother  Antigoous, 

237.  he  dies  soon  after  himself,  ib. 
Aristobulus  II.,  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 

neus,  reigns  in  Judsa,  vi.  245.  dis- 
pute hetvreen  tbiU  prince  and  his  bro- 
ther Hyrcsnus,  tb.  Pompey  takes 
cognizance  of  it,  246.  Arislobulus*s 
conduct  makes  him  his  enemy,  247. 
Pompey  lays  him  in  chains,  248.  and 
sends  him  to  Rome,  250. 

Aristocracy,  form  of  govetument,  ii. 
198. 

Aristocrates  commands  the  left  wing  of 
the  Athenians  ftt  the  battle  of  Aiigi- 
nusie,  iii.  112. 

Aristodemu&  chief  of  the  Heradids, 
possesMt  oimseK  of  PeiopoonesnSi  ii. 
19& 

Aristodemus,  guardian  of  Agesipolis, 
king  of  SparU,  iii.  220. 

Ari8l<Mlemus  of  Miletus  is  left  at  Athens 
by  Demetrius,  iv.  505. 

Aristogenes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Arginusip, 
iiL  112. 

Arislogiton  conspires  against  the  tyrants 
of  Athens,  ii.  340.  bis  death,  241*. 
statues  erected  in  honour  of  him  by 
the  Athenians,  242. 

Aristomache,  sister  of  Dion,  is  married  to 
Dionysiue  the  tyrant,  Iii.  390. 

Aristomechua,  tyrant  of  Argos,  v.  146. 
bis  death,  tb, 

Aristomenes,  Messeniao,  offers  his 
daughter  to  be  sacrificed  fer  appeasing 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  i.  cziv.  he  car- 
ries the  prize  of  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Ithome,  czvii.  he  is  elected  king  of 
the  Messenians,  ib.  he  beats  the  Lace- 
drnmonians,  and  sacrifices  three  hun- 
dred of  them  in  honour  of  Jupiter  of 
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Ithome,  ib.  he  sacrifices  himself  soon 
after  upon  his  daughter's  tomh,  ib. 

Aristomenes,  second  of  that  name,  king 
of  Messene»  gains  a  victory  over  the 
Lacedsenioniaiis,  i.  caix.  bold  action 
of  that  prince,  tb.  he  is  beaten  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  cxxi.  his  death,  ib. 

Aristomenes,  Acarnanian,  is  charged  with 
the  education  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
V.  313.  be  quashes  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  that  prince,  360.  Ptolemy 
puts  him  to  death,  361 . 

Ariston  of  Syracuse,  comedian,  discovers 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  Andrauodo- 
rus  against  his  country,  vi.  332. 

Ariston,  pilot:  counsel  which  be  gives 
the  Syracusans,  iii.  75. 

Aristonicus  pos.sesses  himself  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Attalus,  vi.  187.  he  defeats 
the  consul  Crassus  Mucianus,  and 
tdkes  him  prisoner,  ib.  he  is  beaten 
and  taken  by  Perpenna,  188.  the  con- 
sul sends  him  to  Rome,  ib.  he  is  put  to 
death  there,  189. 

Aristophanes,  famous  poet,  t.  xc.  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry,  A.  &c.  faulu 
with  which  he  may  justly  be  re- 
proached, ib.  extracts  from  some  of  his 
pieces,  xci. 

Artstopbon,  Athenian  captun,  accuses 
Iphicrates  of  treason,  iv.  7. 

Aristotle.  Philip  charges  him  with  the 
education  of  Alexander,  iv.  53.  134. 
his  application  in  forming  that  prince, 
134.  suspicions  of  him  in  respect  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  383.  fate  of 
his  woriLs,vi.  369. 

Arius,  of  Alexandria,  philosopher;  Au- 
gustus CsBsar's  esteem  for  him,  vi. 
491. 

Amienes,  sou  of  Nabis,  goes  a  hostage 
to  Rome,  v.  372. 

Armenia,  province  of  Asia,  i.  xxv.  it  was 
govenMd  by  kings,  cxxx. 

Arms  used  by  the  ancient  Persians,  ii. 
137. 

Arphaxsd,  name  given  by  the  Scripture 
to  Phraortes.     See  Phraortes. 

ArricbioB,  Paneratiast:  combat  of  that 
athlete,  i.  Ix. 

Arsacee,  son  of  Darius.  See  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Arsaces  I.,  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antio- 
chus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  v. 
106.  be   assumes  the   title  of  king,   ^ 
126. 

Arsaces  II.,  king  of  Parthia,  ukes  Media 
from  AntiochuS)  v.  298.  he  sustains  a 
war  with  that  prince,  vi.  257.  he 
comes    to  an    accommodation  uriih 
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Antiochiu,  who  leaTes  M^m  in  peace- 
able possession  of  hio  kingdom,  vi.  257. 

Arsames,  natural  son  of  Artaxenes 
Mnemon,  is  assassinated  by  bis  brother 
Ochus,  iii.  550. 

Arses  reigns  in  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Ochiis,  iv.  26.  Bagoas  causes  him  to 
be  assassinated,  t6. 

Arsinoej  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  is 
married  to  Lysimachus,  king  of  Tb race, 
V.  5.  after  the  death  of  that  prince  her 
brother  Ceraunus  marries  her,  4U. 
.fatal  sequel  of  that  marriage,  ib.  she 
is  banished  into  Samothracia,  ib. 

Arsinoe,  another  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  marries  her  brother  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  v.  98.  death  of  that 
princess,  111. 

Arsinoe,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  v.  214.  her  death,  219. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes : 
CflBsar*8 sentence  in  her  favour,  vi.  459. 
she  is  proclaimed  queen  ot  £gypt,461. 
Ca?«r  carries  her  to  Rome,  and  makes 
her  serve  as  an  ornament  in  his  tri- 
umph, 466.  Antony,  at  the  request  of 
Cleopatra,  causes  her  to  be  put  to 
death,  470. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Magas.     See  Apame. 

Arsites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  occasions  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus, 
iv.  154.  he  kills  himself  through  de- 
spair, 157. 

Art.     See  Arts. 

Aruban,  uncle  of  Phraates,  causes  him- 
self to  be  crowned  king  of  Parthia, 
and  is  killed  soon  after,  vi.  195. 

Artabanes,  brother  of  Darius,  endea- 
vours to  divert  that  prince  from  his 
enlerpriae  against  the  Scythians,  ii. 
288.  he  is  made  arbiter  between  the 
two  sons  of  Darius,  in  respect  to  the 
sovereignty,  331.  his  wise  discourse  to 
Xerxes  upon  that  prince's  design  to 
attack  Greece,  336.  &c. 

Artabauus,  the  Hyrcanian,  captain  of 
the  guards  to  Xerxes,  conspires  against 
that  prince,  and  kills  him,  ti.  422.  he 
is  killed  himself  by  Artaxerxes,  423. 

Artabarzanes,  after  the  death  of  Darius, 
disputes  the  throne  of  Persia  with 
Xerxes,  ii.  330.  he  continues  in  amity 
with  his  brother,  and  loses  his  life  in 
his  service  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
332. 

Artabarzanes,  king  of  Atropatene,  sub- 
mits to  Antiochns,  v.  205. 

Artabazus,  a  Persian  lord,  oiBcer  in  the 
army  of  Mardonius,  ii.  387.  his  coun- 
sel to  that  general,  ib.  he  escapes  into 


Asia  after  the  battle  uf  PlalsNi,  38f . 
Xerxes  gives  him  the  command  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with  wbat 
view.  408.  he  reduces  the  Egyptians 
who  had  revolted  against  Artax^zes, 
442. 

Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the  po- 
vinces  of  Asia  for  Ochus,  revolla 
against  that  prince,  vr.  2.  supported 
by  Chares  the  Athenian,  be  gains 
several  advantages,  3.  he  is  over* 
powered  and  retires  into  Macedonia, 
ib,  Ochus  receives  him  again  into 
favour,  24,  6cc  his  fidelity  to  Dariu% 
iv.  267. 

Artagerses,  officer  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
iii.  160. 

Artainta,  niece  of  Xerxes,  ii.  398.  vio- 
lent passion  of  that  prince  for  her,  ib. 
fatal  sequel  of  that  passion,  399. 

Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  his 
brother  Darius,  wishes  to  compel  the 
Athenians  to  reinstate  Hippias,  ii. 
245.  he  marches  against  the  island  of 
Naxus,  with  design  to  surprise  it, 
300.  he  is  besieged  in  Sardis  by  the 
Athenians,  305.  be  discovers  the  con- 
spiracy of  UistisBos,  307.  be  marches 
against  the  revolted  looians,  308. 

Artaphernes,  ambassador  of  Artaxofzes 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  553. 

Artarius,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manns,  ii.  445. 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  vi.  259. 

Artaxerxes  I.,  surnamed  LongimanoSy 
by  the  instigation  of  Artabanes,  kills 
his  brother  Darius,  and  ascends  the 
throne  of  Persia,  ii.  423.  he  rids  him- 
self of  Artabanes,  i^.  he  destroys  the 
party  of  Artabanes,  426.  and  that  of 
Hystaspes  his  elder  brothw,  ib.  be 
gives  Themistocles  refiige,  429.  his 
joy  for  the  arrival  of  that  Athenian,  ib. 
he  permits  Ezra  to  ntnn  to  Jerosa- 
lem  first,  and  then  Nehemiah,  446. 
alarmed  by  the  conquests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  forms  the  design  of  sending 
Themistocles  into  Attica  at  the  head 
of  an  army,439.  Egypt  revolts  againat 
him,  441.  he  compels  it  to  return  to 
its  obedience,  442.  he  gives  up  loaros 
to  his  mother,  contrary  to  the  fSuth  off 
a  treaty,  444.  he  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Greeks,  461.  he  dies,  iii.  1. 

Artaxerxes  II.  surnamed  Mnemon,  is 
crowned  king  of  Persia,  iii.  132. 
Cyrus  his  brother  attempts  to  mnider 
him,  ib.  Artaxerxes  sends  him  back 
to  his  government  of  Asia  Minor,  133. 
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he  marches  •{(aintl  Cyrus  advanciDg  to 
dethrone  him,  iii.  156.  gives  him  battle 
at  Cunaxa,  ib.  aod  kilU  him  with  his 
OWB  hand,  160.  he  cannot  force  the 
Greeks  in  his  brother's  army  to  sur- 
"^mler  themselves  to  him,  167.  he  puts 
Ussaphemes  to  death,  211.  he  con- 
elndes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  228. 
he  attacks  Bvagoras,  king  of  Cyprus, 
233,  &c  he  judges  the  affair  of  Tiri- 
basus,  his  expedition  against  the 
Cadusians,  248,  ftc. 

Artazerxes  sends  an  ambassador  into 
Greece  to  reconcile  the  states,  iiu  512. 
he  receives  a  deputation  from  the 
Greeks,  ib.  honours  which  he  pays  to 
Peloptdss,  513.  he  undertakes  to  re- 
duce Egypt,  541.  that  enterprise  mis. 
carries,  ib,  he  meditates  a  second  at- 
tempt against  Egypt,  545.  most  of  the 
provinces  of  his  empire  revolt  against 
him,  548.  troubles  at  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  concerning  his  successor, 
549.  death  of  that  prince,  551. 

Artaxerxes  III.,  before  ci^ed  Oehua. 
See  Ochus. 

Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  v.  642. 

Artemidonis  invested  with  the  supreme 
authority  at  Syracuse,  vi.  306. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Haiicsmassus,  sup- 
plies Xerxes  with  troops  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Greece,  it.  351.  her 
courase  In  the  battle  of  Salamis,  374. 

Artemisia,  wife  of  Mausoius,  reigns  in 
Caria  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
iv.  13.  honours  which  she  renders  to 
the  memory  of  Mausoius,  14.  she 
takes  BAiodes,  15.  her  death,  16. 

Artemis!  a  ro,  promontory  of  Euboea,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  of  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians,  ii.  365. 

Artemon,  Syrian.  Fart  that  queea  Lan- 
dice  makes  him  play,  v.  116. 

Artistona,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  wife  of 
Darius,  ii.  266. 

Artoxares,  eunuch  of  Darius  Nothus, 
forms  a  conspiracy  against  that  prince, 
iii.  5.  he  is  put  to  death,  6. 

Arts ;  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts,  ii. 
148.  arts  banished  from  Sparta  by 
LycurguSy  220.  and  had  in  honour  at 
Athens  by  Solon,  235. 

Artyphius,  son  of  Megabyzus,  revolts 
against  Ochus,  iii.  3.  he  is  suffocated 
in  ashes,  4. 

Aruspices.     See  Augury. 

Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  iv.  86. 

Asa,  king  of  Jodah,  defeats  the  army  of 
Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  i.  71. 

\sdrubal,   Hamilcar's  son-in-law,  com- 


mands the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain, 
i.  191.  he  builds  Carthagena,  ib.  he  is 
killed  treacherously  by  a  Gsul,  192. 

Asdrubal,  sumamed  Cuvus,  is  made 
prisoner  in  Sardinia,  by  tlie  Romans, 
[232. 

Asdrubal,  Hannibars  brother,  commands 
the  troops  in  Spain  after  his  brother's 
departure,  i.  197.  he  receives  orders 
from  Carthage  to  march  to  Italy  to 
the  aid  of  his  brother,  234.  he  sets 
forward,  and  is  defeated.  237.  he  loses 
a  great  battle  near  the  nver  Metaurus, 
and  is  killed  in  it,  ib, 

Asdrubal,  Gisgo's  brotlier,  commands 
the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain,  i. 
238. 

Asdrubal,  sumamed  Hmdus,  is  sent  by 
the  Carthaginians  to  Rome  to  demand 
peace,  i.2^. 

Asdrubal,  Masinissa's  grandson,  com- 
mauds  in  Carthage,  during  the  siege 
of  that  city  by  Scipio,  i.  279.  another 
Asdrubal  causes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  284. 

Asdrubal,  Carthaginian  general,  is  con- 
demned to  die  ;  and  wherefore,  i.  271. 
the  Carthaginians  appoint  him  gene- 
ral of  the  troops  without  thei  r  walls,  279. 
he  causes  another  Asdrubal,  who  com- 
manded within  the  city,  to  be  put  to 
death,  284.  his  cruelty  to  the  Roman 
prisoners,  ib.  after  the  taking  of  the 
city  he  entrenches  himself  in  the  tem- 
ple of  .£sculapius,  288.  he  surrenders 
himself  to  Scipio,  ib,  tragical  end  of 
his  wife  aod  children,  ib. 

Ashes:  smothering  in  ashes  a  punish- 
ment amongst  the  Persians,  iii.  4. 

Asia:  gec^raphical  description  of  it,  •'. 
xxiv.  it  is  considered  as  the  cradle  of 
the  sciences,  ii.  149. 

Asmonean  family:  duration  of  their 
reign  in  Judaea,  vi.  254. 

Aspasia,  celebrated  courtezan,  ii.  475. 
she  marries  Pericles,  484.  accusation 
formed  against  her  at  Athens,  ib.  her 
great  knowledge  occasions  her  being 
ranked  amongst  the  sophists,  tb. 

Aspic,  serpent  whose  bite  is  mortal,  v. 
40. 

Aspis,  governor  for  Artaxerxes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia,  revolts 
against  that  prince,  iii.  247.  he  is 
punished  soon  after,  ib. 

Assur,  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Assyria,  i.  315. 

Assyria :  origin  of  its  name,  i.  315. 

Assyrians.  First  empire  of  the  Assy- 
rians, i.  3)2.  duration  of  that  empire^ 
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i.  312.  ktnp  of  the  Assyriani,  313,  ftc. 
second  empire  of  the  Astyrimos,  both 
of  Niaeveb  and  Babylon,  3S&,  sub- 
version of  that  empire  by  Cyrus,  ii. 
52. 

fiAtet,  of  Amphipolis,  shoots  out  Philip't 
right  eye,  iv.  o2.  that  prince  puts  him 
to  death,  ih. 

Astrology,  Judicial:  falsehood  of  that 
science,  ii«  156. 

Astronomy.  Nation*  that  applied  them- 
selves first  to  it,  i.  43.  ii.  155. 

.\ityaffes,  king  of  the  Mede<,  called  in 
scnpture  Ahasuerus,  i.  362.  he  gives 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  363.  causes  Cyrus  his- 
graiidjon  to  come  to  his  court,  it  4. 

A&tv  modes,  deputed  to  Rome  by  the 
lihodians,  endeavours  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  senate,  vi.  91. 

Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  author  of  the 
law  conoeming  loans,  i.  70.  fiunous 
pyramid  built  by  his  order,  ib, 

Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  is  defeated  by 
Philip,  against  whom  he  had  declared 
war,  IV.  99. 

Athenaea,  or  Panathensa:  feists  cele- 
brate at  Athens,  i.  xxviii. 

Athenaeus,  general  of  Antigowis,  is  sent 
by  that  prince  against  the  Nabathaan 
Arabians,  iv.  496.  he  perishes  in  that 
expedition,  ib. 

Athensus,  brother  of  Eumenes^  is  seat 
ambassador  by  that  prince  to  Borne, 
v.  481. 

Athensus,  governor  for  Antiochus  in 
Jud«a  and  Samaria,  to  establish  that 
prince's  religion  in  ihem,  v.  533. 

Athenion,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
goes  to  Jerusalem  by  oitler  of  that 
prince,  V.  127. 

Athens.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Athens,  ii.  192.  kings  of 
Athens,  ib,  the  archons  succeed  them, 
193.  Draco  is  chosen  legislator,  224. 
then  SoloQ,  227.  Pisistratus,  tvrant  of 
Athens,  237,  &c.  the  Athenians  re- 
cover their  liberty,  242.  Hippies  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  re-establish  the 
tyranny,  244.  the  Athenians,  in  con- 
junction with  the  looians,  bum  the 
city  of  Sardis,  305.  Darius  prepares  to 
avenge  that  insult,  ib,  famous  Athe- 
nian captains  at  that  time,  310. 
Darius**  heralds  are  put  to  death 
there,  317.  the  Athenians  under  Mil- 
tiades  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  320,  moderate 
reward  granted  Miltiades,  325. 
The  Athenians,  attacked  by  Xerxes, 


choose  Themistocki  gnnend,  ii.  956. 
they  reaign  the  honour  of  oomannding 
the  fleet  to  the  LacedcmoDians,  3561 
they  are  reduced  to  abandon  their 
city,  367.  At|i«ns  is  burnt  by  the  Pop- 
sians,  371.  batUe  of  Salamis,  in  which 
the  Athenians  acquire  infinite  glory, 
ib.  they  abandon  their  dty  a  aecend 
time,  333.  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians cut  the  Persian  anny  to 
piecna  near  Platasp,  389.  t)i«y  defeat 
the  Persian  fleet  at  the  tana  tuam 
near  Mycale,  396.  they  nhoM  the 
walls  of  their  city,  401.  the  ooauund 
of  the  Greeks  in  general  timnsfened 
to  the  Athenians,  400. 

The  Athenians,  under  Cinon,  ^n 
a  double  victory  over  the  Psraians 
pear  the  river  Euiymedon,  iL  436. 
they  support  the  Egyptians  in  their 
revolt  against  Persia,  441.  their  ooo- 
siderable  losses  in  that  war,  443.aeads 
of  division  between  Atliens  and  Sparta, 
457.  peace  re-esiablished  between 
the  two  st-ttes.  460.  "Hie  Aiheniaas 
gain  several  victories  over  the  Per- 
sians, which  obliges  Artaxerxns  to 
conclude  a  peace  highly  glorious  for 
the  Qieeks,  461.  jealonsy  and  dif- 
ferences between  Attica  and  Spartat 
472.  txeaty  of  peace  for  thirty  yoara 
between  the  two  states,  475.  the 
Athenians  besiege  Samoa,  ib,  they 
send  aid  to  the  C^rcyraeaus,  477.  they 
besiege  Potidea,  4/9.  open  rapture 
between  Athena  and  Sparta,  4!63.  he- 
ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
512.  reciprocal  ravages  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus,  515. 

Plague  of  Athens,  iii.  521.  The 
Athenians  seize  Potidan,  520.  they 
send  forces  against  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
535  and  mal^  themselves  roasters  of 
Mitylene,  540.  the  plague  breaks  out 
again  at  Athens,  547.  the  Aiheniana 
take  Pylus,  ib.  and  are  besieged  in  it, 
ib,  they  take  the  troops  shut  up  in  the 
isle  of  S|ihacteria,  ib.  thev  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of 
Cythera,  iii.  7.  they  are  defeated  by 
the  Thebans  near  Delium,  9.  truce 
for  a  year  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
10.  the  Athenians  are  defeated  near 
Amphipolis,  13.  treaty  of  peace  fioi 
fifty  years  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedsemonians,  15. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  inatigntion  of 
Alcibiades,  renew  the  war  a^inst 
Sparta,  iii.  24.  they  engage  by  his 
advice  in   the   war  with   Sicily,   A, 
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Athens  appointo  AlcibiadM,  Nici«i,  and 
lARiachas,  geuerala,  iii.  29.  triamph- 
ut  depMtare  of  the  fleet,  37.  it  ar* 
rives  in  Sicily ,  41.  the  Atbeniana  recall 
Alcibiades,  and  condemn  him  to  die,  t6. 
after  some  actions,  they  besiege  Syra- 
cuse, 47.  they  undertake  Mveral  works 
that  reduce  the  city  to  extremities,  56. 
they  are  ^feated  by  sea  and  land,  57, 
ftc.  they  hazard  a  second  battle  by 
aea,  and  are  defeated,  73.  they  resolve 
to  retire  by  land,  74.  they  are  reduced 
to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Syra* 
cusans,  80.  their  generals  are  put  to 
death,  82.  consternation  of  Athens 
upon  this  defeat,  83. 

The  Athenians  are  abandoned  by 
their  allies,  iii.  85.  the  return  of  Alci- 
biades to  Athens  is  concerted,  89.  the 
four  hundred  invested  with  full  autho- 
rity at  Athens,  93.  their  power  is  an- 
nulled, 96.  Alcibiades  is  recalled,  ib. 
he  occasions  the  gaining  of  several 
great  advantages  by  the  Athenians,  98. 
The  Athenians  elect  him  genendis- 
Hmo,  101.  their  fleet  is  defeated  near 
Bphesus,  107.  the  command  is  taken 
from  Alcibiades,  108.  they  gain  a  great 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  near 
the  Arginuse,  111.  they  are  entirely 
defeated  by  the  latter  near  iEgospota- 
mos,  122.  Athens,  besieged  by  Lysan- 
der,  capitulates  and  surrenders,  125. 

Thirty  tyrants  appointed  to  govern 
Athena,  by  Lysaoder,  iii.  125.  she 
recovers  her  liberty,  142,  Ac.  she  en- 
ters into  the  league  ibraed  against  the 
Licedaemonians,  217.  Conon  rebuilds 
the  walls  of  Athens,  228.  the  Athenians 
aid  the  Theban  exiles,  484.  they  repent 
it  presently  after,  492.  they  renew  the 
alliance  with  the  Thtrbans,  493,  they 
declare  against  the  latter  for  the  Lace- 
dssmonians,  511.  many  of  the  Athe* 
nian  allies  revolt,  iv.  3.  generals  em- 
ployed to  reduce  tliem,  ib.  &c.  alarm 
of  the  Athenians,  occasioned  by  the 
preparations  for  war  made  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  9.  they  send  aid  to  the  Me* 
galopolitans,  13.  and  afterwards  to  the 
Rbodiaos,  16. 

The  Athenians  suffer  themselves  to 
be  cajoled  by  Philip,  iv.  50.  Demo- 
sthenes endeavours  in  vain  to  rouse 
them  from  their  lethargy,  66,  &c. 
Athens  joins  the  Lacedsemonians 
against  Philip,  87.  the  Athenians  under 
Phocion  drive  Philip  out  of  Eubesa, 
89, 8kc.  they  oblige  that  prince  to  raise 
the  si^e  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium, 


96.  they  foiv  a  league  with  the  The- 
bans  against  Philip,  106.  they  lose 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  109.  they 
nuke  a  treaty  with  Philip,  111.  immo- 
derate joy  of  Athens  upon  that  prince's 
death,  120.  the  Atheniaoe  form  a 
league  against  Alexander,  H9l  that 
prince  pardons  them,  146.  conduct  of 
the  Atlieniaiis  in  respect  to  Harpalus, 
367. 

Commotions  at  Athens  upon  the 
news  of  Alexaader*s  death,  iv.  419. 
the  Athenians  march  against  Antipa- 
ter,  422.  they  are  victortuos  at  first, 
423.  and  are  afterwards  reduced  to 
submit,  427.  Anlipater  makes  himself 
roaster  of  their  city,  428.  Phocion  is 
condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians, 
45^1.  Cassander  takes  Athens,  460.  he 
makes  choice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
to  govern  the  republic,  ih,  Athens 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  504. 
excessive  honours  paid  to  Antigonus 
and  his  son  Demetrius  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 507.  Athens  besieged  by  Cas- 
sander,  and  delivered  by  Demetrios, 
537.  excessive  flattery  of  Demetrius 
by  ihe  Athenians,  ib.  Athens  shuts  its 
gates  against  Demetrius,  v.  4.  he  takes 
that  city,  9.  Atheoi  declares  against 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  98.  and  is  taken 
by  that  prince,  who  puts  a  garrison 
into  it,  ib. 

The  Athenians  carry  their  com- 
plaints against  Philip  to  Rome,  v.  31  i. 
that  prince  besieges  their  city,  315. 
decrees  of  Athens  against  Philip,  323. 
she  sends  three  famous  philosophers 
upon  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  where- 
fore, vi.  109.  Athens  taken  by  Arche- 
laus,  vi.  372.  Ari-<ktion  makes  himself 
tyrant  of  that  city,  ib,  bis  cruelties 
there,  ib.  it  is  besieged  and  retaken  by 
Sylla,  373,  ftc. 

Government  of  Athens,  iii.  322. 
foundation  of  the  government  insti- 
tuted by  Solon,  323.  abuses  intro- 
duced into  the  government  by  Pe* 
rides,  ii.  454.  inhabitants  of  Athens, 
iii.  325.  senate,  329.  Areopagus,  331. 
magistrates,  333.  assemblies  of  the 
people,  334.  other  tribunals,  338.  reve- 
nues of  Athens,  341.  education  of 
youth,  342.  different  species  of  troops, 
of  which  the  armies  of  Athens  were 
composed,  353.  choice  of  generals,  iv. 
124.  equipment  of  galleys  at  Athens, 
34.  exemptions  and  honours  gntnted 
by  thai  oity  to  those  who  had  ren> 
dered  it  great  services,  37.  oratiuus 
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pronounced  by  order  of  the  state  in 
honour  of  those  who  had  died  for  their 
country,  iv.  114.  of  religion,  i.  xxti. 
feasts  of  the  Phnathensa,  zxriii.  Bac- 
chus, xzxi.  and  Blcusis,  xzxii. 

Peculiar  character  of  the  people  of 
Athens,  iii.  362.  easily  enngea,  and 
»oon  appeased,  ib.  sometimes  ungrate- 
ful to  their  generals,  and  those  who 
had  served  them  best,  iii.  108.  hu- 
mane  to  their  enemies,  144.  taste  of 
the  Athenians  Cor  the  erts  and  sciences, 
365.  their  passioi  for  the  representa- 
tions of  the  theatre,  i.  Ixxvi.  common 
character  of  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
demonians, iii.  367. 

AtbletiB.    Etymology  of  the  word,  i.  liv. 

exercises  of    the  Athletse,   Iv.    trial 

.through  which    they  passed    before 

they  fought,   ib.  rewanis  granted  to 

them  when  victorious,  Ixix. 

AthlothetK,  their  function,  i.  Ivi. 

Athos,  fiunous  mountain  of  Mtcedonia, 
ii.  342. 

Atosaa,  wife  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  iii 
550. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of 
Carobyses  first,  and  after  of  Smerdis 
the  Magiao,  ii.  110.  she  is  last  mar- 
ried to  Darius,  266.  Deroocedes  cures 
her  of  a  dangerous  distemper,  272. 
she  persuades  Darius  to  seno  him  into 
Greece,  and  why,  i6.  she  is  called 
Vashti  in  Scripture,  276. 

Atreus,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Mycene, 
ii.  191. 

Atropatos,  one  of  Alexander*8  generals : 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince*8  death,  iv.  416  he  causes  him« 
self  to  be  declared  king  of  them,  445. 

Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  v.  124.  war 
between  that  prince  and  Seleucus,  198. 
Attalui  joins  the  Romans  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  261.  he  gains  several 
advantages  over  that  prince,  306.  he 
dies,  340.  his  magnificent  use  of  his 
riches,  34 1 . 

Attains  II.,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  pre- 
vails upon  the  Acheans  to  revoke 
their  decree  against  his  brother,  vi. 
35.  he  comes  ambassador  to  Rome,  37. 
he  reigns  in  Cappadocia  as  guardian 
to  Attains  his  nephew,  105.  war 
between  Altalus  and  Pnisias,  106. 
death  of  AtUlus,  185. 

Attains  III.,  surnamed  Philomelor,  goes 
to  Rome,  and  why,  vi.  106.  he  ascends 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  after  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  and  causes  him  to 
be  much  regretted  thrgugl)  bis  vices, 


185.  he  dies,  and  by  his  will  leavoa  hii 
dominions  to  the  Romao  people,  186. 

Attatus,  Syracusao,  discovers  the  ioteliii 
gence  held  by  Marcellus  in  Syracosa 
to  Kpicydes,  vi.  344. 

Attalus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  is  sent  bf 
that  prince  into  Asia  Minor,  iv.  116. 
marriage  of  his  niece  Cleopatra  witk 
Philip,  117.  Alexander's  quarrel  wiih 
Attalus  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  A. 
Alexander  causes  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, 142. 

Attica  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve 
cantons,  ii.  192.    See  Athens. 

Atyadse,  descendants  of  Atys,  L  363. 

Atys,  son  of  Croesus  ;  good  qualities  of 
that  prince,  i.  372.  his  death,  ih. 

Augury:  Puerilities  of  that  science,  •'. 
xxxvii. 

Augustus.    See  Caesar  Augustus. 

Autophradates,  governor  of  Lydia,  for 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  charged  by 
that  prince  with  the  war  against  Da- 
tames,  iii.  249.  he  is  defeated,  250. 
and  retires  into  his  government,  afr. 
he  join«  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  in 
their  revolt  against  Artaxerxes,  Hi.  549 

Axiochus,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the 
defence  of  the  generals  condemned  lo 
die  after  the  battle  of  Argiuosae,  iii. 
119. 

Axithea,  wife  of  Nicocles,  kills  herself, 
iv.  491. 

Azarias,  one  of  the  three  Hebrevrs  mirar 
colously  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  i.  346. 

Azotus,  a  city  of  Palestine,  i.  77. 

B. 

Baal.     See  Bel. 

Babel,  description  of  that  tower,  i.  324 

Babylon,  .Babylonians:  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Babylon,  i.  313.  descrip- 
tion of  that  city,  319.  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, 335.  duration  of  its  empire,  ih. 
siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Cyrus, 
ii.  57.  it  revolts  against  Danus,  277. 
that  prince  reduces  it  to  obedience, 
279.  Alexander  makes  himself  master 
of  Babylon,  iv.  251.  destruction  of  Ba- 
bylon foretold  in  several  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  ii.  53.  curse  pronounced 
against  that  city,  64.  eagerness  of 
princes  to  destroy  it,  65.  The  Baby- 
lonians laid  the  first  foundations  of 
astrononf,  155. 

Bacchidas,  eunuch  of  Mithridates,  vu 
401. 

Bacchides,    governor    of   Mawpctawfai 
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UDiler  AnUorhos  KpiplUMW  ind  De- 
metrius Soter,  is  aefeaCed  in  many 
engagemeats  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  vi. 
160,  Ac 

Bacchisy  whose  deMendanls  reigned  at 
Corinth,  ii.  194. 

Bacchus,  feasts  instituted  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  him,  t.  xxxi. 

Bacchylides,  Greek  poet,  ii.  499. 

Bactriana,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  t. 
skiv. 

Bcebius,  commander  in  iEtoIia  for  the 
Romans,  vi.  95.  his  conduct  in  that 
province,  ib. 

Bsgoas^  eunuch  of  Qchns,  commands  a 
detachment  during  that  prince's  expe- 
dition against  B^pt,  iv.  21.  he  poi- 
sons Oehus,  25.  he  places  Anes  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  26.  he  causes 
that  prince  to  be  pat  to  death,  and 
places  Darius  Codomanus  upon  the 
throne  in  his  stead,  t6.  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  277.  he  gains 
an  ascendant  over  that  prince,  A.  by 
his  intrigues  lie  causes  Orsines  to  be 
put  to  death,  361,  ftc. 

Bagophiwes,  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Babylon,  surrenders  to  Alexander,  iv. 
251. 

BagQrazQS,  Artaxerxes's  eunuch,  is  put 
to  death  by  oider  of  Xerxes,  iii.  2. 

Bala.     See  Alexander  Bala. 

Baleares  islands :  why  so  called,  t.  122. 

Barca.    See  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca. 

Barsina,  wife  of  Alexander,  iv.  417.  Po- 
lyspercbon  puts  her  to  death,  499. 

Basket.  Procession  of  tlie  basket  at 
Athens,  t.  xxxv. 

Bastards :  law  of  Athens  sgainst  them, 
ii.  529. 

Bastamm,  people  of  Sannatia  in  Europe ; 
their  character,  vi.  2. 

Battalion,  sacred,  of  the  Thebans,  iii.  495. 

Battles  and  Combats  celebrated  in  ai^ 
cient  historv.  Near  the  coasts  of 
Myle,  i.  159.  near  Bcnomus,  161 .  of 
Ticinus,  207.  of  Trebia,  210.  of  Thra- 
symenus,  2 14.  ofCannBt  222.  of  Zama, 
242.  of  Thymbra,  ii.  36.  of  Marathon, 
318.  of  Thermopylm,  360.  of  Artemi 
sium,  366.  of  Sdsmis,  367.  of  Platmas, 
381.  of  Mycale,  396.  of  the  river  Eo- 
rymedon,  436.  of  Arginusm,  iii.  111. 
of  iGgospotamos,  122.  of  Cunaza,  156. 
of  Leuctra,  500.  of  Mantioea,  528,  Ac. 
of  Chmronea,  iv.  108.  of  the  Granicos, 
154.ofIs8ns,174  of  Arbela,241.  oftlie 
Hydaspes,  33a  of  Ipsus,  541.  of  Se- 
lasia,  V.  186.  of  Raphia,  214.  of  Ca^ 
phym,  222.  of  Elis,  266,  ftc.  of  Octo- 


lophos,  3-<20.  of  Cynoscephalm,  343.  of 
Mount  Corychus,  404.  of  Elea,  407 
of  Myonnesus,  409.  of  Magnesia,  414. 
of  Belhsura,  547.  of  the  river  Penens, 
vi.  24.  of  Pydna,  62.  of  Lencopetra, 
126.  of  Carre,  273.  of  Cabirm,  399. 
of  Arsamia,  416.  of  Actiora,483. 

Bee ;  name  given  Sophocles^  i.  Ixxxt. 

Bel,  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyrians; 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  him,  i. 
324. 

Belesis,  king  of  Babylon,    See  Nabo- 


Belgius,  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  nmkes 
an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  r.  49. 
he  defeats  Ceraunus,  and  is  soon  after 
defeated  himself,  50. 

Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  called  also 
Lsbynit,  or  Nabonid,  i.  350.  he  is 
besieged  in  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  61.  he 
gives  a  great  feast  to  iiis  whole  court 
the  same  night  that  city  is  tsken,  ib. 
he  is  killed  in  his  palace,  63.  his  death 
foretold  in  Scripture,  64. 

Belus,  name  given  Amenophis,  I.  78. 
and  to  Nimrod,  313. 

Belus,  the  Assyrian,  i.  313. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  v.  119. 
influence  of  that  princess  over  her 
husband,  t&. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ftoleniy  Phiia- 
delphus,  marries  Antiochus  Theo*,  v. 
109.  Antiochus  repudiates  her,  116. 
Laodice  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death, 
117. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Buergetes,  v. 
119.  Ptolemy  Philooatoi  causes  her  to 
be  put  to  death,  2l6.  Berenice's  hair, 
119. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 
See  Cleopatra. 

Berenice,  daughttf  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
reigns  in  Egypt  during  her  father's 
absence,  vi.  445.  she  marries  Seleucus 
Cybiosactes  and  then  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  451.  she  marries  Arche- 
laus,  ib.  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death, 
452. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Mithridates,  vi.  401. 
unhappy  death  of  that  princess,  402. 

Berosus,  historian,  v.  102. 

Bessus^  chief  of  the  Bactrians,  betrays 
Darius,  and  puts  him  in  chains,  iv. 
266.  he  assassinates  that  prince,  267. 
he  is  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Alex- 
ander, 292.  that  prince  causes  him  to 
be  executed,  302. 

Bestia  (Calpuroius)  is  sent  by  the  Ro- 
mans against  Jugurtha,  i.  306.  his  con- 
duct in  that  war,  ib. 
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Bethulta,  city  of  Israel :  siege  of  that 
city  by  Holophernes,  i.  358. 

Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
il257. 

Bibloft,  city  of  Phoenicia,  iv.  193 

Bibulus  (M.  Calpumius)  is  appointed  by 
the  Romaos  to  command  io  Syria 
after  the  defeat  of  Crasaus  by  the  Far* 
thians,  vi.  286.  his  incapacity,  287. 

BisaltsB,  people  uf  Thrace »  vmliaat 
action  of  one  of  the  kings,  ii.  359. 

Bithynia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i. 
xxiv.  kings  of  Bithynia,  cxzvii.  Mith- 
ridates  possesses  himself  of  it,  vi.  371. 
it  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 
Romaa  empire,  394. 

BitoD  and  Cleobis,  Argives,  models  of 
fraternal  friendship,  i.  368. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugurtba^'s 
father-in-law,  i.  308.  he  delivers  up 
his  son  to  the  Romans,  309. 

Bopotarch,  principal  magistrate  of  Hiebes, 
iii.  486. 

Bcpotia.  part  of  Greece,  ii  184.  lujust 
prejudice  aguost  that  country,  iii.  535. 

Bcpotiaos.     See  Thebans. 

Boetica,  part  of  old  Spain,  i.  122. 

Boges,  governor  of  Eione  for  the  king  of 
Persia,  ii.  433.  his  excess  of  bravery^  »6. 

Bolis,  Cretan :  his  stratagem  and  treason 
to  Achcus,  V.  217. 

Bomilcar,  Carthaginian  general,  makes 
himself  tyrant  of  Carthage,  i.  151.  he 
is  put  to  death,  152. 

Bospnorus,  Cimmerian,  country  subject 
to  Mithridate^  vi.  433. 

Bostar,  commanoer  of  the  Carthaginiam 
in  Sardinia,  is  murdered  by  the  mer^ 
cenaries,  i.  187. 

Hrachmana,  Indian  philosophers,  iv.  339. 
their  opinions,  employments^aad  mano 
ner  of  living,  i6.,  &c. 

Branchidae,  family  of  Melitus,  stttled  by 
Xerxes  in  the  Upper  Asia,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
291. 

Brasidas,  Lacedsmonian  general,  distin- 
guishes himself  at  the  siege  of  Pylos, 
ii.  547.  his  expeditions  into  Thrace,  iii. 
7.  he  takes  Amphipoiis,  8.  he  defends 
that  place  against  Cleon,  and  receives 
a  wound  of  which  he  dies,  13« 

Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an 
irruption  into  Pannonia,  v.  49.  Ma- 
cedonia, 50.  and  Greece,  51.  he  pe- 
rishes ib  tlie  last  enterprise,  52. 

Bruchion,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, vi.  460. 

Bucepbalia,  city  built  by  Alexander,  iv. 
140. 


Bttcephalosy  war-horse,  backsd  by  Alex- 
ander, iv.  138.  wonders  related  of  taa* 
horse,  ib. 

Burial  of  the  dead  iu  the  earth,  ii.  167 
burials  of  kings  amongst  the  Scytkiaa^ 
282.  care  of  the  ancients  to  procnra 
buriil  for  the  dead,  iii.  115. 

Burning-glass,  by  the  means  of  which 
Archimedes  is  said  to  have  burnt  the 
Roman  Heel,  vi  343. 

Busiris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  57. 

Busiris,  brother  of  Anenopbis,  in&BMws 
for  his  cruelty,  i.  66. 

Byblos,  city  of  the  isle  of  Prosopitis^  ii. 
442. 

fiyrsa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage, 
1283. 

Byzantium,  cit^  of  Thrice^  delivered  by 
the  Greeks  trom  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, iL  407.  it  submits  to  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  100.  siege  of  Byxantiam  by 
Philip,  iv.  94. 

C. 

CabirsB,  city  of  Asia,  fttmous  for  Lncol- 
lus*s  victonr  over  MiUiridates,  vi.  400. 

Cadiz,  city  of  Spain,  i.  122. 

Cadmus,  Phoenician,  seizes  Boeotia,  and 
builds  Thebes  there,  ii.  193.  it  was  he 
who  introduced  the  use  of  letten  into 
Greece,  i  66. 

Cadusians,  people  of  Assyria :  they  sub- 
mit to  Cyrus,  iL  30.  revolt  of  the  Ca- 
dusians against  Artaxerxes,  iii.  243. 
Tiribasus  makes  them  return  to  theii 
duty,  244. 

Cadytis,  name  given  to  the  city  of  Jc- 
Twsalem  by  Herodotus,  i.  81. 

Coelestis,  Urania,  or  the  moon,  goddea 
of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  93. 

Caesar  r  Julius),  his  power  at  Rome,  vi. 
423.  he  restores  Ptolemy  Auletes^  444. 
he  goes  to  Bgypt  in  hopes  of  findiog 
Ponipey  there,  455.  he  makes  hiaueif 
judge  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra,  457.  Cflrsar's  passion  for 
that  princes.%  459, 465.  battles  between 
his  troops  and  the  ALexaodriaas,  460. 
he  gives  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleo- 
patra and  Ptolemy,  46S.  he  confirms  the 
Jews  in  their  privileges,  466.  he  gains 
a  great  victory  over  Pharnacea,  and 
drives  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  466.  he  is  killed  soon  after, 
467. 

Csesar  (Octavius),  afterwards  somamed 
Augus  :us,  joins  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  to  avenge  Cseaar's  death,  vi.  467. 
he  quarrels  with  Antony,  476.  he  gains 
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a  frwC  vi^toiy  over  hiiQ  dmt  Actiiim, 
vi.  483.  he  goct  to  Bgypt,  4B7.  he  be- 
sieges Alejiandrit,  ib.  iotervtew  of  Cae- 
sar and  Cleopatra,  492.  he  is  deceived 
by  that  priocetts,  whom  he  was  in 
hopes  of  deceiving,  493. 

CsBsarion,  sod  of  Julius  Csesar  aad  Cleo- 
patra, vL  465.  he  is  proclaimed  king 
of  Egypt  joiotly  with  his  mother,  477. 

Caina,  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  Mithri* 
dates  by  Pompey,  vi.  435. 

Cairo,  its  fiunous  castle  in  Egypt,  i.  3. 

Calanua,  Indian  philosopher,  comes  to  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  342. 
he  dies  voluntarily  upon  a  funeral  pile, 
362,  kc. 

Calcbidaeua,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, concludes  a  treaty  with  Tis- 
saphemes,  iii.  86. 

Callas,  son  of  Harpalus,  oflcer  in  Alexan- 
der's army,  iv.  152. 

Callias,  citizen  of  Athena,  is  cited  before 
the  judges  upon  account  of  Aristides, 
ii.  418.  he  is  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiary for  Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  461. 

Callibius,  Spartan,  is  appointed  governor 
ot  the  citadel  of  Athens,  iii.  127. 

Callicrates,  Spartan,  kills  Bpaminondas 
in  the  battle  of  Man  tinea,  iii.  531. 

Callicrates,  deputed  by  the  Achseans  to 
Rome,  betrays  them,  v.  476.  he  pre- 
vents the  Acnseans  from  uding  the  two 
brothers,  the  Ptolemies,  against  Antio- 
cbus,  527.  he  impeaches  idl  the  Achss- 
ans  who  had  seemed  to  favour  Perseus 
to  the  Romans,  vi.  97. 

Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander  in  the 
command  .of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet, 
iii.  109.  he  goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  110.  he  is  defeated  near 
the  islands  of  Arginusae,  and  killed  in 
the  battle,  ll3,&c. 

Callimachus,  polemarch  at  Athens,  joins 
the  party  of  Miliiades,  iL  320. 

Calliinachus,  governor  of  Amisus  for 
Mithridates,  defends  that  city  against 
LttcuUus,  and  then  sets  it  on  fire,  vi. 
402. 

Callippus,  Athenian,  assassinates  Dion, 
and  seizes  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  iii. 
453,  &c.  he  is  soon  after  assassinated 
himself)  16. 

Callisthenes,  philosopher  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  iv.  315.  that  prince  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  317.  character 
of  that  philosopher,  16. 

Callixenes,  Athenian  orator,  accuses  the 
Athenian  generals  falsely  in  the  senate, 
iii.  116.  he  is  punished  soon  after,  117. 
Calpurnius  Bestia.     See  Bestia. 


Calvinus  (Domitius)  commands  in  Ana, 
for  Caesar,  vi.  461. 

Calumniatorn,  or  false  accusers.  PdoiA- 
ment  of  them  in  Egypt,  i.  28. 

Cambylus,  general  in  the  service  of  An- 
tiochus,  betrays  Acha»us,  and  delivers 
him  up  to  that  prince,  v.  217. 

Cambyse^  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, it  2. 

Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  asceiMU  the 
throne  of  Persia,  ii.  9S*  he  «it«rs 
Egypt  with  an  army,  16.  and  makes 
himself  master  of  it,  99.  his  rage 
against  the  body  of  Anasis,  100.  his 
expedition  against  Ethiopia,  ib.  on  his 
return  he  plunders  (be  temples  of  the 
cit]^  of  Thebes,  102.  be  kills  the  ged 
Apis,  103.  he  puts  his  brother  Smerdis 
to  death,  ib.  he  kills  Meroe^  his  sliter 
and  wife,  104.  he  prepares  to  march 
against  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne,  108.  he  dies  of  a 
wound  which  be  gives  himself  in  the 
thigh,  •&. 

Camisares,  Carian,  governor  of  Lenco- 
Syria,  perishes  in  the  expedition  of 
Artaxerxes  against  the  Cadusiani,  iii. 
246. 

Canaanites :  origin  of  that  people,  i.  67. 

Candaule^  king  of  Lydia,  i.  363. 

Candia,  island.    See  Crete. 

Canidius,  Antony's  lieutenant,  vi.  484. 

Cannae,  city  of  Ap^ljl^  famous  for  Han- 
nibal's victory  over  tha  Romans,  i. 
222. 

Caphis,  Phocasan,  Syila's  friend,  is  sent 
by  that  general  to  Delphi,  to  receive 
the  treasures  of  it,  vi.  374.  religious 
terror  of  Caphis,  16. 

Caphyae,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  known 
by  the  defeat  of  Aratus,  v.  222. 

Cappadocia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  1. 
XXV.  kings  of  Cappadocia,  oxxx.  it  is 
reduced  into  a  Roman  proviace,  vi. 
302. 

Capua,  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Ro- 
mans, and  submits  to  Hannibal,  1. 229. 
it  is  besieged  by  the  Romans,  232. 
the  tragical  end  of  ita  principal  inha- 
bitants, 233. 

Caranus,  first  king  of  Macedonia,  ii.  195. 

Carbo;  oppressions  committed  by  him 
at  Rome,  vi.  384. 

Cardia,  city  of  the  Cheraonesus,  iv.  84. 

Caria,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  1.  xxv. 

Caridemus,  of  Orea,  is  banished  Athens, 
iv.  146.  he  is  persecuted  by  Alexander, 
and  retires  to  Darius  Couomanus,  ib. 
his  sincerity  occasions  his  death,  170 
&c. 
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Cvmania,  provioce  of  Persia,  it.  357. 

CarrsB,  m'  citv  r-imous  for  the  defeat  of 
Cranus,  VI.  273. 

Carthage,  Carthaginians.  Voundation  of 
Carthage,  i.  116.  its  tugmentation, 
119.  conquests  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  Africa,  120.  in  Sardinia,  121.  they 
possess  themselres  of  the  Baleariao 
isles,  i6.  in  Spain,  122.  thevland  in 
Spain,  124.  and  in  Sicily,  125.  first 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
126.  the  Carthaginians  make  an  alli- 
ance with  Xerxes,  127.  tbev  are  de- 
feated in  Sicily  by  Gelon,  128.  they 
take  several  places  in  Sicily  under 
Hannibal,  130.  and  Imilcon,  i6.  they 
make  a  treaty  with  Dtonysius,  132. 
war  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Dionysius,  134.  they  besiege  Syracuse, 
t6.  they  are  defeatM  by  Dionysius,  ib, 
the  plague  rages  in  Carthage,  136. 
second  treaty  Iwtween  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginiaos,  139.  the  Carthaginians 
endeavour  to  seize  Sicily  after  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
140.  they  are  defeated  by  Timoleon,  ib. 
war.  of  the  Carthaginiaos  with  Aga- 
thocles,  at  first  in  Sicily,  143.  and 
after  in  Africa,  145.  thev  sustain  a  war 
in  Sicily  against  Pyrrhus^  154.  The 
Carthaginians  are  called  in  to  aid  the 
Mamertines,  who  give  them  possession 
of  their  citadel,  157.  they  are  driven 
out  of  it  by  the  Romans,  158.  ther 
•end  a  numerous  armv  into  Sicily,  w. 
they  lose  a  battle,  which  is  followed 
bv  the  taking  of  Agrigentum,  their 
place  of  arms,  ib.  they  are  beaten  at 
sea,  first  near  the  coast  of  Myle,  159. 
and  after  at  Ecnomus,  161.  they  sus- 
tain the  war  against  Regulusin  Africa, 
162.  punishment  inflicted  by  them 
upon  that  general,  170.  they  lose  a 
battle  at  sea,  in  sight  of  Sicily,  171. 
ardour  of  the  Carthsginians,  in  dfefence 
uf  Lilybaeum,  their  fleet  is  entirelr 
defeated  near  the  islands  iEgates,  17o. 
thev  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Romans,  which  terminates  this  war, 
ib,  war  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
mercenaries,  178. 

The  Carthaginians  are  obliged  to 
abandoD  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  187. 
they  besieg«'  and  uke  Saguntum,  195. 
war  renewed  between  the  two  states, 
196.  The  Carthsginians  pass  the 
Rhone,  199.  then  the  Alp^,  '20  {.  thoir 
entrance  into  Italy,  206.  they  gain 
several  victories  over  the  Romans, 
near  the  Ticinus,  207,  &c.   near  Tre- 


bia,210.  near  Thrasymenos,  214.  they 
lose  several  battles  in  Spain,  221.  they 
gain  a  fantous  victory  over  the  Ronans 
at  CannsB,  222.  bad  success  of  the 
Carthaginians,  232,  Sec.  they  are  at- 
tacked in  AfKca  by  the  Romans,  237. 
they  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy,  240. 
they  are  entirely  defeated  at  Zama, 
242.  they  demand  peace  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 244.  and  obtain  it,  ib.  disontes 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Blasi- 
nissa,  264.  third  war  of  the  Cartha  .i- 
nians  and  Romans,  270.  Carthage 
sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  declare  that 
it  submits  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Romans,  274.  the  latter  order  theCar- 
thagi  lians  to  abandon  their  city,  276. 
the  Carthaginians  resolve  to  defend 
themselves,  279.  the  Romans  besiege 
Carthage,  280.  it  is  taken  and  demo- 
lished by  Scipio,  288.  it  is  rebuilt  by 
Caesar,  293.  the  Saracens  destroy  it 
entirely,  ib. 

Carthage  formed  upon  the  model 
of  Tyre,  i.  91.  religion  of  the  Carthap 
ginians,  92.  their  barbarous  worship  of 
Saturn,  94.  government  of  the  Cartha- 
giniahs,  98.  suffetes,  99.  senate,  ib, 
people,  100.  tribunal  of  the  hundred, 
tb.  defects  in  the  government  of  Car- 
thage, 102.  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  finances  reformed  by  Hannibal,  ib. 
wise  aistom  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
sending  colonies  into  difierent  coun- 
tries, 104.  commerce  of  Carthage,  the 
principal  source  of  its  riches  and 
power,  A.  discovery  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  Spain  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, second  source  of  the  riches 
and  power  of  Carthage,  106.  military 
power  of  Carthage,  107.  arts  and 
sciences  in  little  esteem  there,  110. 
character,  manners,  and  qualities  of 
the  Carthaginians,  114. 

Carthagena,  city  of  Spun,  i.  191. 

Carthalo,  commander  of  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  Carthaginians,  declared 
guilty  of  treason  and  why,  i.  271. 

Cassander,  general  of  the  Thracians  and 
Paeon  ians,  in  the  army  of  Alexander, 
iv.  152. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  iv.  383.  pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  416.  he  puts  Demades  and 
his  son  to  death,  ,449.  he  is  associated 
with  Polysperchon  in  the  regency  of 
.he  kingaom  of  Macedonia,  450.  he 
rakes  .\thens,  460.  and  establishes 
Demetrius  Plialerecs  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  ib.  he  puts  Olympias  to 
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death,  470.  he  conSoes  Roxaua,  the 
wife  0^  Alexander,  with  Alexander  her 
•on,  ir  the  castle  of  Anipbipolis,  471. 
he  reealablishes  the  city  of  Thebes, 
472.  he  enters  into  the  league  formed 
against  Antigonus,  486.  he  concludes 
a  treaty  with  him,  and  breaks  it  im- 
mediately, 490.  he  Duta  to  death  the 
young  king,  Alexanaer,  with  his  mo- 
ther Roxana,  499.  he  besieges  Athens, 
of  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had 
made  himself  master,  537.  the  latter 
obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,  aiid 
defeats  him  near  Thermopylse,  ib. 
Cassander  concludes  a  league  against 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  540.  after 
the  b.ittle  of  Ipsud,  he  divides  the 
empire  of  Alexander  with  three  other 
princes,  v.  I.  death  of  Cassander,  7. 
'Cassander,  Macedonian,  by  Philip's 
order,  massacres  the  inhabitants  of 
Maronaea,  v.  462.  that  prince  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  463. 
Cassius  TLudus),  Roman  general,  is  de- 
featedby  Mithridates,  vi.  370. 

Cassius,  quaestor  of  Crassus's  army  in 
the  war  with  the  Parthians,  vi.  266.  he 
paU  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remains 
of  that  army,  and  prevents  the  Par- 
thians from  seising  Syria,  286.  be 
lbrm«  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar, 
467.  he  is  entirely  defeaud  by  An- 
tony, 468. 

Cat,  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  that 
animal,  ii.  99. 

CatoracU  of  the  Nile,  i.  12. 

Cato  (M.  Porcius),  surnamed  the  Censor, 
serves  as  lieutenant^eoeral  under  the 
consul  Acilius,  v.  398.  his  valour  at 
the  pau  of  ThermopyliB,  ib,  he  speaks 
in  favour  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  senate, 
vi.  93.  he  obtains  the  return  of  the 
exiles  for  the  Achaeans,  101.  his  con- 
duct iu  respect  to  Carneades,  and  the 
other  Athenian  ambassadors,  109.  he 
is  appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to 
depoM  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
to  confiscate  his  treasures,  262. 

Cato,  sou  of  the  former,  acts  prodigies 
of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  vi.  68. 

C.  Cato,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes 
the  reestablishmentof  Ptolemy,  71.447. 

Cathaeans,  people  of  Iudia»  subjected  by 
Alexander,  it.  338. 

Cebaiinus  discovers  the  conspiracy  of 
Dymnns  against  Alexander,  iv.  '282. 

Cecrops,  founder  of  Athens,  ii.  192.  he 
institutes  the  Areopagus,  ib. 

CelaBDas,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the 
river  of  Marsyas,  iv.  163. 


CendMbaaus,  geoeral  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
is  defeated  in  Jerusalem  by  Judas  and 
John,  vi.  181. 

Censorious  (L.  Marcus),  consul,  marches 
against  Carthage,  i.  274.  he  notifies 
the  senate's  orders  to  that  city,  276. 
he  forms  the  siege  of  Carthage,  279. 

Ceiasus,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  famous  for 
its  cherries,  iii.  182. 

Ceres,  goddess :  feasts  instituted  in  ho- 
noui'  of  lier  at  Athens,  i.  xxxii. 

Cerethrins,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into 
Greece,  v.  49. 

Ceryces,  priests  at  Athens,  t.  xxxir. 

Cesar.     See  Capsar. 

Ceatus,  ofiensive  arms  of  the  athletn, 
I.  Iviu. 

Chabrias,  Athenian,  without  order  of 
the  commonwealth,  accepts  the  com- 
mand of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Greece 
in  the  pay  of  Achoris,  iii.  541 .  he  is 
recalled  by  the  Athenians,  ib.  he  serves 
Tachos  again  without  the  consent  of 
his  republic,  545.  the  Athenians  em- 
ploy him  in  the  war  against  their 
allies,  iv.  3.  he  dies  at  the  siege  of 
Chio,  6.  praiae  of  Chabrias,  3. 

Chsrephoo,  disciplo  of  Socrates,  iii. 
261. 

Chsronea,  city  of  Boeotia,  famous  for 
Philip's  victory  over  the  Athenians 
and  Tbebans;  and  for  that  of  Sylla 
over  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  iv. 
109. 

Chalcioecos,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at 
SpaVta,  V.  157. 

Chalcis,  city  of  iBtolta,  ii.  184. 

Chaldaeans  addicted  to  the  study  of  judi- 
cial astrology,  ii.  157*  the  sect  of 
Sabieans  formed  of  them,  164. 

Cham,  son  of  Noah,  wonhipped  in  Africa 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
i.57. 

Chares,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  war  with  the  allies,  iv.  6. 
his  little  capacity,  ib.  he  writes  to 
Athens  against  his  two  colleagues,  ib, 
he  sufiers  himself  to  be  corrupted  by 
Artabazus,  8.  he  is  recalled  to  Athens, 
ib.  he  is  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  94.  the  cities  refuse  to  open 
their  gates  to  him,  9S.  he  is  defeated 
at  Chaeroneaby  Philip,  109. 
Chares,  of  lindus,  makea  the  Colossus 

of  Rhodes,  iv.  532. 
Charilaus  made  king  of  Sparta  by  Lycur* 

gus,  ii.  201. 
Chariots  armed  with  scythes  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  battles,  ii.  138. 
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Cbaritimis,  AlbeDian  gmwnl,  rapports 
loarus  in  his  rvTolt  against  the  Fer- 
siatis,  ii.  441. 

Charon :  his  boat ;  origin  of  that  fable, 
i.40. 

Charon,  Theban,  receives  Pelopidas  and 
the  conspirators  into  his  honse,  iii. 
485.  he  is  elected  Bsotarch,  490. 

Charondas  is  chosen  legislator  at  Thu- 
rium,  ii.  507.  be  kills  himself  upon  his 
having  broken  one  of  his  own  laws,508. 

Chase,  or  hunting ;  exercise  roach  used 
amongst  the  ancients,  iii.  346. 

Chelidonis,  daughter  of  Leotycbidas  and 
wife  of  Cleonymus,  v.  85.  her  passion 
for  AcrotatuH,  ib, 

Cbelonia,  wife  of  Cleombrotos,  v.  161. 
her  tenderness  for  her  husband,  t6. 

Cheope  and  Cephrenus,  kings  of  Egypt, 
brothers  equally  inhuman  and  im- 
pious, i.  68. 

Chile,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
ii.  255. 

Chllo,  Lacedmmonian,  attempts  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  but  inefiTectually, 
V.233. 

Chio,  a  Grecian  island,  famous  ibr  its 
excellent  wine,  ii.  185. 

Chinsophus,  Lacedaemonian,  is  chosen 
general  by  the  troops  that  made  the 
retreat  of  the  Teo  Thousand,  iii.  18a 

Chittim,  son  of  Javan,  and  fatbef  of  the 
Macedonians,  ii.  188. 

Chleneas,  deputy  from  the  iBtolians  to 
Sparta,  to  persuade  that  city  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Romans,  v.  263. 

Cboaspes,  a  river  ef  Babylonia,  famous 
for  the  goodness  of  its  waters,  iv.  254. 

ChoBoix,  measure  of  com  amongst  the 
ancients,  ii.  548. 

Chorus  incorporated  with  tragedy,  i,  lxx&, 

Christians:  the  refusal  of  the  J«ws  to 
work  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Belas, 
a  lesson  of  inetraction  for  many  Chris- 
tians, iv.  380. 

Chrysaotas,  coaimander  in  the  army  of 
Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  ii.  40. 

Cbynaladanos.     See  Saracus. 

Cicero  (M.  TuUias),  his  military  exploits 
in  Syria,  vi.  286.  he  refuses  a  triumph, 
and  why,  287.  by  his  influence  he 
eausea  Pompey  to  be  appointed  gene- 
ral against  Mi(hridate8,423.  his  coun- 
sel to  Lentulns,  upon  reinstating  Pto^ 
lemy  Auletes,  450.  he  discovers  the 
tomo  of  Aivbimedes,  353.  parallel 
between  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  iv. 
431. 

Ciliciaf  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  xxv. 


Cilles,  Ptolemy's  lieutenaiil,  leeea  a 
battle  against  DemetriiM,  vho  takes 
him  prisoner,  iv.  493. 

Cimmerians,  people  of  Scyihia.  Tlwy 
are  driven  out  of  their  eouMry,  and 
go  to  Asia,  i.  d66.  Halyatles  king  of 
Lydia  obliges  them  to  quit  it,  ik. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  when  very 
young,  signalises  himself  by  his  piety 
to  his  father,  ii.  327.  he  encourages 
the  Athenians  by  his  example  to  aban- 
don their  city,  and  to  embark,  368. 
he  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  378.  he  commands  the 
fleet  sent  \y  the  Greeks  to  deliver 
their  allies  nom  tlie  Persian  voke,  in 
conjunction  with  Aristides,  407.  the 
AUienians  place  Cimon  at  the  head  of 
their  armies  after  Tbemistocles  retires, 
432.  he  makes  several  conquests  in 
Thrace,  and  settles  a  colony  there, 
438.  he  makes  himeelf  master  of  the 
isle  of  Sryroe,  where  he  finds  the 
bones  of  Theseus,  which  be  brioffs  to 
Athens,  ib.  his  coiidiict  m  the  divtsion 
of  the  booty  with  the  alKes,  434.  Ci. 
men  gains  two  victories  over  the  Per- 
sians,  near  the  river  Eurymedoo,  io 
one  day,  436.  worthy  use  which  he 
makes  o(  the  riches  taken  from  the 
enemy,  437.  he  makes  new  conquests 
in  Thrace,  438.  he  marches  to  the  aid 
of  the  LAcedsmonians,  attacked  by  the 
Helots,  4(^7.  he  is  banialied  by  the 
Athenians,  458.  he  quits  his  retreat, 
and  repairs  to  his  tribe  to  fight  agaisH 
the  Lacedcmoiiians,469.  he  is  recalled 
from  banishment,  ifr.  he  reestablislies 
peace  between  Athens  and  Spartd, 
460.  he  gains  many  victories,  wbirb 
obHge  the  Persians  to  coBclude  a 
treaty  highly  glorious  for  the  Greeks, 
ib,  he  dies  during  the  coaclusioa  of 
the  treaty,  461.  cbaricier  and  praise 
of  Cimon,  432.  «se  which  he  made  of 
riches,  434. 

Cineas,  Theasalian,  famous  orator,  io  the 
court  of  Pyrrhus,  v.  60.  Me  conversa- 
tion with  that  prince,  it.  Pyrrhus 
sends  him  ambassador  to  Rome,  67. 
his  conduct  during  his  stay  there,  68. 
idea  which  he  gives  Pyrrhus  of  the 
Roman  senate,  ib. 

Cinna,  his  oppressions  and  cruelties  at 
Rome,  vi.  384. 

Cios,  city  of  Bithynia.  Philip's  cruel 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  V.  307. 

Ctaros,  city  of  Ionia,  famous  for  the  oi 
cles  of  Apollo,  I.  zli. 
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CUnd'iM  TAppiof).    See  Appfai. 

Claudiut  (Ceoto),  Roman  omcer,  is  lent 
by  Solpttius  to  the  aid  of  Athena,  t. 
814.  he  ravages  the  city  of  Chaleis, 
315. 

Claudius  (C)  sent  by  the  Romans  into 
Achaia:  bis  conduct  towards  that 
people,  vi.  96. 

Clazomenae,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  197. 

Cleades,  Theban,  endeavours  to  excuse 
the  rebellion  of  his  country  to  Alexan- 
der, iv.  144. 

Oleander,  Alexander's  lieutenant  in  Me- 
dia, assassioates  Parmenio  by  his  order, 
IT.  289. 

Clearchns,  I.iaced8emonian  captain,  takes 
refuge  with  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii. 
151.  he  is  plaoBd  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  troops  in  that  prince's  expedi- 
tion against  his  brother  Artazerxes, 
153.  he  is  victorious  on  his  side  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  159.  he  commands 
the  Greek  troops  in  their  retreat  after 
the  battle,  168.  he  is  seised  by  trea- 
chery, and  sent  to  Artaxerzes,  who 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  172. 
praise  of  Clearchns,  173. 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  fatothers,  models  of 
fraternal  affection,  i.  368. 

Cleobnins,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  ii.  257. 

Cleocritus,  of  Corinth,  appeases  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
demonians afWr  the  battle  of  Pla- 
ttem,  it.  391. 

Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  marches 
against  the  Thebans,  lii.  499.  he  is 
kiried  at  the  batUe  of  Leuctra,  501. 

CleombroCds,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas, 
causes  himself  to  be  elected  king  of 
Sparta  to  the  prejudice  of  his  father- 
in-law,  V.  156.  he  is  dethroned  soon 
after  by  Leonidas,  160.  and  banished 
from  Sparta,  162. 

Cleomenes,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Alex- 
ander, iv.  377. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  refuses  to 
join  Ae  lonlaos  m  their  revolt  against 
the  Persians,  ii.  304.  he  marches 
against  the  people  of  iCgina,  317.  he 
effects  the  expulsion  of  hn  colleague 
Demaratns  from  the  throne,  ib.  he 
reduces  the  people  of  i£giua,  and  dies 
soon  after,  ib. 

Oleomenes,  son  of  Leonidas,  marries 
Agtatis,  V.  166.  he  ascends  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  167.  he  enters  hito  a  war 
with  the  Acheans,  168.  he  gains  many 
advantages  over  them,  ib.,  &c.  he 
reforms  the  government  of  Sparta,  and 


reestablbhes  the  ancient  discipline, 
169.  he  gains  new  advantages  over 
the  Achsans,  171,  Ac.  he  sends  his 
BM>ther  and  children  as  hostages  into 
Egypt,  179.  he  takes  Megalopolis  by 
saiprise,  181 .  he  is  defeated  at  Selasia 
by  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  190, 
sc.  he  retires  into  Egypt,  191.  Pto- 
lemy's reception  of  him,  193.  he  can- 
not obtain  permission  to  return  into 
his  country.  225.  unfortunate  death  ot 
Cleomenes,  226.  his  character,  166. 
Cleou,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  ii.  518. 
by  his  influence  with  the  people  he 

Erevents  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
etween  Sparta  and  Athens,  549.  he 
reduces  the  Lacedemonians,  shut  up' 
In  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  552.  he 
marches  against  Brasidas,  and  advances 
to  the  walls  of  Amphtpolis,  iii.  8.  sur- 
prised  by  Brasidas,  he  flies  and  is 
killed  by  a  soldier,  13. 

Cleonnis  commands  the  troops  of  the  Me<  • 
•enians  in  the  first  war  with  Sparta,  i. 
cxiv.  afler  the  battle  of  Ithoma,  he  dis- 
putes the  prize  of  valour  with  Aris  Ro- 
manes, czvi.  he  afterwards  dispites 
the  crown  with  him  on  the  dea'n  of 
king  Euphaes,  cxvii. 

Cleonymus,  Spartan,  being  disappointed 
of  the  throne,  retires  to  INrrnus,  and 
engages  him  to  march  again;it  Sparta, 
v.  85.  history  of  this  Cleonymus,  ib, 

Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attains,  marries  Phi- 
lip, king  of  Macedonia,  iv.  117. 

Cleopatra,  Philip's  daughter,  is  married 
to  Alexander  kin^  of  Epirus,  iv.  118. 
Antigonus  causes  her  to  be  put  to 
death,  501. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  is  promised  and  then  given  in 
marriage,  to  Ptoleniy  Eptphanes,  v. 
328.  after  her  husband's  death  she  is 
declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
her  son's  guardian,  481.  death  of  that 
princess,  516. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Plolemv  Ept- 
phanes, makes  an  accommodation  be- 
tween her  brothers  Philometor  and 
Euergetes,  v.  516.  after  the  death  of 
Philometor  her  husband,  she  marries 
Physcon,  vi.  170.  that  prince  puts  her 
away  to  marry  one  of  her  daughters, 
195.  the  Alexandrians  place  her  upon 
the  throne  in  Physcon's  stead,  196. 
she  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Syria, 
197. 

XDIeopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemv  Philo- 
metor, is  married  to  Alexander  Bala, 
▼I  166.  her  father  takes  her  from 
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Alexander,  and  marries  her  to  Deme- 
trius, vi.  168.  whilst  her  husband  is  kept 
prisoner  by  the  Parthiaos  she  marries 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  179.  after  the 
death  of  Sidetes,  she  returns  to  Deme- 
trius, 197.  she  causes  the  gates  of 
PUilemais  tu  be  shut  against  him,  198. 
she  kills  Seleucus  her  eldest  son,  200. 
she  dies  of  poison,  which  she  intended 
to  give  her  second  son  Grypus,  202. 
Cleopatra,  Philometor's  daughter,  marries 
Physcon,  vi.  170.  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  reigns  in  £g;pt  with  her 
SOD  Lathyrus,  whom  she  first  obliges 
to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra, 
and  to  marry  his  youngest  sister  Selene, 
204..  she  gives  her  son  Alexander  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus,  205.  she  takes 
from  Lathyrus  his  wife  Selene,  drives 
him  out  of  Egypt,  and  sets  his  younger 
brother  Alexander  upon  the  throne> 
210.  she  aids  this  prince  against  his 
brother,  211.  she  marries  Selene  to 
Antiochus  Grypus,  214.  Alexander 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  217. 
Cleopatra,  Physcon's  daughter,  and  wife 
of  Lathyrus,  is  repudiated  by  her 
husband,  vi.  203.  she  gives  herself  to 
Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  204  Tiy- 
phaena  her  sister  causes  her  to  be  mur- 
dered, 205. 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Lathyrus.    See 

Berenice. 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  con- 
junction with  her  eldest  brother,  vi. 
454.  she  is  dethroned  by  the  young 
king's  guardians,  ib.  she  raises  troops 
to  reinstate  herself,  455.  she  repairs 
to  Csesar,  and  with  what  view,  459. 
CsBsar  establishes  her  queen  of  Egypt 
jointly  with  her  brother,  465.  she  pats 
her  brother  to  death,  and  reigns  alone 
in  Egypt,  467.  after  Ceesar's  death  she 
declares  for  the  Triumvirs,  ib,  she  goes 
to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  469.  she  carries 
him  to  Alexandria,  471.  her  jealousy 
of  Octavia,  475.  coronation  of  Cleo* 
patra  and  her  children,  477.  she  ac- 
companies Antony  in  his  expeditions, 
478.  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
her,  481.  she  flies  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  483.  and  returns  to  Alexan- 
dria, 484.  she  endeavours  to  f<ain 
Augustus,  and  designs  to  sacrifice 
Antony  to  him,  485.  she  retires  into 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egvpt  to 
avoid  Antony's  fury,  489.  that  ^man 
expires  in  her  arms,  490.  she  obtsins 
permission  from  Cesar  to  bury  Antony, 


•191.   she    has  a   convenatioii    with 
Cssar,  492.  to  avoid  serving  as  an 
ornament  iu  Caesar's  triumph  ahe  dies 
by  the  bite  of  an  aspic,  494.  character 
of  Cleopatra,  470,  488,  494.  her  arts 
to  keep  Antony  in  her  chains^  476.  tbr 
taste  she  retained  for  polite  learaiag 
and  the  sciences  in  the  midst  of  her 
excesses,  473. 
Cleophes,  mother  of  Assacanna,  king  of 
Massaga,  reigns  after  the  death  of  her 
son,  iv.  3'25.  she  surrenders  to  Alexan- 
der, who  reinstates  her  in  her  domi- 
nions, 326. 
Cleophon,  Athenian  orator,  animates  the 
Athenians  against  the  Lacedssmooiansi, 
iii.  99.  his  character,  ib. 
Clinias,  citizen  of  Sicyon,is  put  to  death 

by  Abantidas,  v.  131. 
Clinia<(,  Greek  of  the  island  of  Cos,  coai> 
mands  the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt 
against  Ochus,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle, 
iv.  22. 
Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon :  his  mode 

of  choosing  a  son-in-law,  ii.  236. 
Clisthenes,  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmse- 
onidffi,  forms  a  ftiction  at  Athens,  ii. 
244.  be  is  obliged  to  quit  that  place, 
but  returns  soon  after,  tb. 
Clitomachus,  Carthi^nian  philosopher 

i.  111. 
Clitus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  saves 
the  life  of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus,  iv.  156.  Alexander  gives 
him  the  government  of  the  provinces 
of  Artabasus,  306.  and  kills  him  the 
same  day  at  a  feast,  309,  ftc. 
Clitus,  commander  of  Antipater's  fleet, 
gains  two  victories  over  the  Athenians, 
iv.  425.  Antigonus  takes  the  govern- 
ment of  Lydia  from  him,  452. 
Clodius,  Roman,   is  taken   by  pirates, 
against  whom   he  had  been  sent,  vi. 
231.   he   requests    Ptolemy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  to  send  him  money  for  paying 
his  ransom,  ib,  iu  resentment  to  Pto- 
lemy, he  obtains  an  order  from  the 
Roman  people  for  diapoosessiog  him 
of  his  dominions,  232. 
Clodius  (Appius)  is  sent  by  Lucatlus  to 
Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates,  vi. 
402,  406.  his  discourse  occasions  the 
army  to  revolt  against  Lucullus,  419. 
character  of  Clodius,  tfr. 
Clondicus,  general  of  the  Gaols  called  is 

by  Perseus  to  his  aid,  vL  54. 
Cnidos,  a  mariUme  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
famous  for  Conon's  victory  ovei  the 
Lacedsemonians,  iii.  222. 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens^  ii.  193 
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Ccele-Syria,  province  of  A«U  Minor, 
t.  xzvi. 

CcBiiusy  one  of  Alexmnder's  captains, 
•panics  to  him  in  behalf  of  bis  soldiers, 
IT.  346.  his  death,  348.  his  eulogy,  ib. 

Colchis,  province  of  Asia,  t.  xx:t. 

Colonies,  advantages  derived  from  them 
by  the  ancients,  i.  1<KS. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  description  of  it,  v. 
195.  fate  of  that  fiimous  statue,  196. 

Combats,  celebrated,  of  the  ancients. 
See  Battles. 

Combats,  public  ones  of  Greece,  1. 1.,  ftc. 
why  encouraged,  H,  rewards  granted 
to  the  Tictors,  Ixix.  difference  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  taste  for 
these  combats,  Izxii.  disputes  for  the 
prizes  of  poetry,  Ixxv. 

Comedian.  The  profession  of  a  come- 
dian not  dishonourable  amongst  the 
Greekti,  i.  Ixxiv.,  &c. 

Comedy:  its  early  state  and  origin,  i. 
IxzxviiL  comedy  divided  into  three 
classes ;  the  Ancient,  the  Middle,  and 
the  New,  ik 

Conon,  Athenian  general,  is  shut  up  by 
Callicratidas  in  the  port  of  Mitylene, 
iii.  114.  he  is  delivered  soon  after, 
116.  he  retires  into  Cyprus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  ^gospota- 
mos,  194.  be  goes  to  Artaxerxes,  who 
makea  him  admiral  of  his  fleet,  221. 
he  defeats  the  Lacedssmonians  near 
Cnidos,  222.  he  rebuilds  the  walb  of 
Athens,  228.  he  is  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  Tiribasu.*,  who  imprisons  him, 
229.  death  of  Conon,  ib.  immunities 
granted  by  the  Athenians  to  himself 
and  his  children,  iv.  39. 

Conon,  of  Samoa,  mathematician,  v.  1 19. 

Conquerors :  in  what  light  the  conquer- 
ors so  much  boasted  in  history  are  to 
be  considered,  ii.  94,  &c. 

Consuls,  Roman:  solemnity  of  their 
setting  out  upon  expeditions,  vi.  20. 

Corcyra,  islsnd  in  the  Ionian  sea,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  ii.  185.  its 
inhabitants  promise  aid  to  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians,  354.  dispute  be- 
tween Corcyra  and  Corinth,  476. 

Corinth,  city  of  Greece;  its  different 
forms  of  government,  ii.  194.  dispute 
between  this  city  and  Corcyra,  which 
occasions  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii. 
481.  Corinth  sends  aid  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  benieged  by  the  Athenians,  iii. 
50.  enters  into  a  league  against  Sparta, 
217.  is  besieged  by  Agesilaus,  227. 
sendA  Timoleon  to  tns  aid  of  Syracuse 
againiit    Dionysius  the    Younger,   iii. 
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459.  is  obliged  by  the  peace  of  AntaU 
cidas  to  withdraw  her  garrison  from 
Avgos,  476.  gives  Alexander  the  ft«e» 
dom  of  the  city,  iv.  374.  enCen  into 
the  Achflsao  league,  v.  145  insults 
the  deputies  sent  by  Metellus  to  ap- 
pease tne  troubles,  vi.  123.  the  Romans 
destroy  Corinth  entirely,  127. 

Cornelia,  Roman  lady,  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  rejects  Pbyscon's  proposal  to 
marry  her,  vi.  155. 

Cornelia,  Pompey's  wife,  sees  her  hus« 
band  assassinated  before  her  eyes,  vi. 
456. 

Coronea,  city  of  Bosotia,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  Agesilaus  over  the  Tbebans, 
iii.  223. 

Conrus  (or  Crane),  machine  of  war, 
i.  160. 

Cor^haius,  person  employed  in  thea- 
trical representations,  i.  Ixxxi. 

Cos,  island  of  Greece,  Hippocrates's 
country,  ii.  522. 

Cosis,  brother  of  Orode%  commands  the 
army  of  the  Albanians,  vi.  433.  Pom- 
pey  kills  hiro  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Cosmi,  magistrates  of  Crete,  iii.  318. 

Cossseans,  very  wariike  nation  of  Media, 
subjected  by  Alexander,  iv.  372. 

Cothon,  name  of  the  Port  of  Carthage, 
ii.  287. 

Cotta,  Roman  consul,  is  defeated  by 
Mithridates,  vi.  395.  his  cruelties  at 
Heraclea,  406. 

Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysas  in  Thrace, 
declares  for  Perseus  against  the  Ro- 
mans, vi.  13. 

Courier.    Invention  of  couriers,  it  130. 

Course,  or  racing.  Bxerciae  of  it  by  the 
Greeks,  i.  Ixi.  of  the  foot-race,  Ixiii.of 
the  horse-race,  Ixiv.  of  the  chariot- 
race,  ib, 

Cranaus,  kiiyg  of  Athens,  ii.  192. 

Crassus,  consul,  marches  against  the 
Parthiaas,  vi  260.  he  plunders  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  2d1.  he  con- 
tinues his  march  against  the  Par- 
thians,  264.  he  is  entirely  defeated 
near  Carrie,  270.  the  Partmans,  under 
pretence  of  an  interview,  seize  and 
kill  him,  282. 

Crassus,  son  of  the  former,  accompanies 
his  father  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthiana,  vi.  262.  he  perishes  in  the 
battJe.of  Carrm,  274. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  o' 
Alexander,  draws  on  the  ruin  of  Phi- 
lolas  by  his  discourse,  iv.  285.  hf 
speaks  to  Alexander  in  the  name  of  the 
army,  and  upon  what  occasion,  351. 
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that  prince  giTet  bim  the  gorenkmeot 
of  Macedonia,  which  Antipater  bad 
before,  iT.371.  proTinces  which  fell  to 
him  after  Alexander's  death,  416.  he 
marries  Phila,  Antipater's  daughter, 
433.  he  is  defeated  by  Bumenes,  and 
killed  in  the  battle,  442. 

Cratesidea,  mother  of  Clroroenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  is  sent  by  her  sen  as  a  hos- 
tage into  Bgypt,  v.  179.  generous  aen- 
timenu  of  that  princess,  &. 

Cratesipolis,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Polysperchon,  corrects  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Sicyonians,  who  had 
killed  her  husband,  and  governs  that 
city  with  wisdom,  iv.  473. 

Cresphontes,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  He- 
raclids,  re-enters  Peloponnesus,  where 
Messenia  falls  to  him  by  lot,  ii.  196. 

Crete,  island  near  Greece,  description  of 
it,  ii.  185.  laws  of  Crete  instituted  by 
Minos,  lit.  314,  &c.  the  Cretans  refuse 
to  join  the  Greeks  attacked  by  Xerxes, 
355.  they  passed  for  the  greatest  liars 
of  antiquity,  322. 

Crispinns  (Q.)  succeeds  Appius,  who 
commanded  with  Marcellus  at  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  vi.  344. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  causes  Hieramenes,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  to  be  put  to  death,  iii.  140. 
he  prohibits  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  by  Socrates,  141.  he  is  killed 
fighting  against  Thrasybulus,  142. 

Crito,  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  cannot 
persuade  him  to  escape  out  of  prison, 
iii  287. 

Critolaus,  peripatetic  philosopher,  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  vi.  109. 

Critolaus,  one  of  the  chiefr  of  the  Aehs- 
ans,  animates  them  against  the  Romans, 
vi.  121,  &c.  he  is  killed  in  abatde,  124. 

Crocodile,  amphibious  animal  adored  in 
Egypt,  i.  36. 

Crbsus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  366.  his  con- 
quests, 367.  his  means  to  try  the  vera- 
city of  the  oracles,  373.  deceived  by 
the  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he 
undertakes  a  war  with  the  Persians, 
374.  he  loses  a  battle  against  Cyrus, 
ii.  S3,  he  is  defeated  sear  Thymbra, 
46.  Cyrus  besieges  Mm  in  Sarais,  48. 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  49.  in  what 
manner  he  escaped  the  punuhment  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned,  50. 
character  of  Croesus,  i.  370.  his  riches, 
367.  his  protection  of  the  learned,  ib. 
his  reception  of  Solon,  ib.  his  conver- 
sation with  that  philosopher,  368.  on 
what  occasion  he  dedicated  a  statue 


of  gold,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to 
the  woman  who  baked  his  breed,  t. 
xlix. 

CitMBwell.  His  death  compared  with 
that  of  Dionysius  the  Tjrrmnt,  iii.  417. 

Croton,  city  of  Greece,  built  by  Mys- 
cellus^  ii.  504. 

Crowns  granted  to  the  victorious  oom- 
batantf  in  the  games  of  Greece,  t.  Ii. 

Ctesias,  of  Cnidos,  practises  ph^c  in 
Persia  with  great  reputation,  iii.  195. 
his  woriLS  have  caused  him  to  be 
placed  in  tlie  class  of  historians,  196. 

Cunaxa^  city  fiunous  for  the  battle  be« 
tween  Artaxerxes  and  hb  biwther 
Cyrus,  iii.  156. 

Cyaxares  1.  reigns  in  Media,  i.  359.  be 
forms  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  i6.  an 
irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Media, 
obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,  359.  he 
besieges  Nineveh  again  and  taken  it, 
361.  his  death,  362. 

Cpucaree  II.  called  in  Scripture  Darius 
the  Mede,  ascends  the  throne  of  Media, 
i.  363.  he  sends  to  demand  aid  of 
Persia  against  the  Assyrians,  ii.  8.  ex- 
pedition of  Cyaxares  and  Cyras  against 
the  Babylonians,  22.  Cyaxares  gives 
his  daugntor  to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  32. 
he  goes  to  Babylon  with  that  prince, 
and  forms  in  concert  with  him,  the  plan 
of  the  whole  monarchy,  76.  death  of 
Cyaxares^  79. 

Cycliadus^  president  of  the  assembly  of 
the  Achmans  held  at  Argon,  eludes 
Philip's  proposal,  v.  316. 

Cyfon,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  at 
Athens,  ii.  482. 

Cyuflsgirus,  Athenian.  His  tenacious 
fierceness  against  the  Persians  in  a 
sea-fight  with  them,  ii.  322. 

Cynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  disputes  the 
priie  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  ts 
proclaimed  victorious,  i.  Ixviii. 

Cyooscephalm,  a  hill  in  Thessaly,  IsHMms 
for  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over 
Philip,  V.  343. 

Cyprus,  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  deli- 
vered from  the  Panian  yoke  by  the 
Greeks,  ii.  407.  revolt  of  that  island 
against  Ochus,  iv.  17.  it  submits,  21. 
horrible  and  bloody  tragedy  th  it  occurs 
there  at  the  death  of  Nicdcles,  iv.  491. 
after  having  been  governed  sometimes 
by  the  kings  of  Bgypt,  and  sometimes 
by  the  kings  of  Syria,  it  b  seited  by 
the  Romans,  vi.  232. 

Cypselus,  Corinthian,  usurpa  the  supreaae 
authority  at  Corinth,  and  transmits  it 
to  his  son,  ii.  194. 
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Cyretie,  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean :  in  what  manner  the  dispute 
between  this  city  and  Carthage,  con- 
cerniog  their  umits,  terminated,  i. 
120. 

Cyropolia,  city  of  Sogdiana,  destroyed  by 
Alexander,  it.  295. 

Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia : 
birth  of  that  prince,  il  2.  his  education, 
3.  be  goes  to  the  court  of  bis  grand- 
father Astyages,  4.  his  return  into 
Persia,  8.  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, ib,  he  reduces  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, 19.  he  gains  a  fir»t  advantage  ovei 
Croesus,  and  the  Babyloninns,  23.  his 
conduct  towards  Panthsa,  26  he  chal- 
lenges tlie  king  of  the  As>yrians  to  a 
single  combat,  31.  he  returns  to  Cya- 
xares, ib.  that  prince  gives  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  32. 

Cyrus  marches  to  meet  the  Babylo- 
nians, 35.  he  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  (hem  and  Croesus  at  the  bstUe  of 
Thymbra,  46.  he  makes  himself  master 
of  Sanlis,  and  takes  Croesus  prisoner, 
49.  he  advances  to  Babylon,  52.  and 
takes  it,  53.  conduct  of  Cyrus  after  th^ 
taking  of  Babylon,  69.  he  abows  him- 
self with  great  pomp  to  the  newly  con- 
quered ^ple,  74.  he  goes  to  Persia, 
76.  at  his  return  be  carries  Cyaxares 
to  Babylon,  and  forms  the  plan  of  the 
whole  monarchy  in  concert  with  him, 
16.  dfier  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  he 
reigns  over  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
79.  he  passes  a  famous  edict  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  80.  last  years  of  Cvrus, 
86.  his  death,  and  discourse  witn  his 
children  before  his  death,  87.  eu- 
logy and  character  of  Cyrus,  88,  Ac. 
his  continual  at'ention  to  render  the 
Divinitv  the  worship  he  tbougbt  due  to 
him,  92.  difference  between  Herodotus 
and  Xenopbon  in  respect  to  Cyrus  the 
Great,  95. 

Cyrus,  the  younger  son  of  Darius,  is 
made  governor  in  chief  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  by  his  father, 
lii.  7.  his  father  recalls  him,  120.  after 
the  death  of  Darius  be  forms  the  design 
of  assassinating  his  brother,  132.  he  is 
sent  back  into  Asia  Minor,  133.  he 
secretly  ruses  troops  against  his  bro- 
ther, 151.  he  sets  out  ^m  Sardis,  153. 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  156.  he  is  killed 
in  it,  160.  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  164. 

Cythera,  island  of  Qreece^  facing  Laco- 
nis,  iii.  7. 
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Daedala,  a  country  of  India,  subjected  by 
Alexander,  iv.  325. 

Dnmon,  or  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates, 
iii.  257. 

Damippos,  Syracusan.  sent  by  Bpicrdes 
to  negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, vi.  345. 

Damis  disputes  with  Aristomcnes  the 
succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Messenia 
after  the  death  of  Euphaes,  i.  cxvii. 

Damocles  learns,  by  his  own  experience, 
ihat  the  life  of  Uionysius  the  tyrant 
was  noi  so  happy  as  it  seemed,  iii.  416. 

Damocritus  deputed  to  Nabis  by  the 
^tolians,  v.  375.  his  insolent  answer 
to  Quintius,  386.  he  is  made  pri- 
soner of  war  at  the  siege  of  Heraclea, 
401. 

Damocritus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Acha&- 
ans,  causes  war  to  be  declared  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  vi.  120. 

Damon,  friend  of  Pithias.  Trial  to  which 
their  friendship  was  put,  iii.  415. 

Danaus  forms  a  design  to  murder  Sesos- 
tris  his  brother,  i.  66.  he  retires  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  fae  seiies  the 
kingdom  of  Argos,  H. 

Dancing  cultivated  by  the  Gireeks,  iii. 
342. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  is  carried  into  cap- 
tivity to  Babylon,  i.  343.  he  explasos 
Nabuchodonosor's  first  dream,  344. 
and  the  second,  347.  he  is  raised  to 
the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  344. 
diwovers  the  fraud  of  the  priests  of 
Bel,  and  causes  the  dragon  to  be  killed, 

349.  visions  of  Che  prophet  Daaiel,  ii. 
80.  he  exfdains  to  Belshazsar  the  visioii 
which  that  prince  had  at  a  banquet,  i. 

350.  he  is  made  superintendant  of  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  ii.  77.  he  is 
thrown  into  the  lion's  den,  78.  at  fais 

•request  Cyrus  grants  the  edict  whereby 
the  Jews  are  permitted  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  79.  DanieTs  skiU  ia  archi- 
tecture, 81.  reflections  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  i6, 

Daricks,  pieees  of  gold  struck  by  Darius 
the  Mede,  ii.  78. 

Darius  the  Mede  :  Cyaxares  11.,  king  of 
tlie  Modes,  is  so  called  in  Scripture, 
See  Cyaxares. 

Darius  son  of  Hystaspes.  He  enters 
into  the  conspiracy  agaijist  Sroerdis 
the  Magian,  ii.  111.  he  runs  him 
through  with  a  sword,  1 12.  he  is  mad# 
king  of  Persia  by  an  artifice  of  his 
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groom,  ii.  1 13.  tlte  e^iteem  he  acquires 
by  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  119.  he 
quits  the  name  of  Ochus  to  assume 
that  of  Darius,  265  marriages  of  Da- 
lius,  265.  his  method  for  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  manner  in  which  be 
attained  the  sovereignty,  266^.  order 
which  he  establishes  in  tne  administra- 
tion of  the  6nance8,  ib.  his  moJeratiou 
in  imposing  tributes,  267.  the  Persians 
give  him  the  surname  of  the  merchant, 
268.  he  sends  Democedes  the  phy- 
Mcian  into  Greece,  269.  he  confirms 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  275.  his  gratitude  to  Syloson, 
whom  he  reestablishes  king  of  tSamos, 
276. 

Darius  reduoei  Ballon  after  a  siege 
of  twenty  months,  277.  expedition  of 
Darius  against  the  Scythians,  288. 
Artabanes*s  remonstrance  to  Darius, 
289,  &c.  barbarous  action  of  Darius 
to  the  three  children  of  CEbisus,  291. 
Darius  conquers  India,  298.  he  con- 
ceives the  design  of  making  himself 
master  of  Naxus,  300.  the  lonians 
revolt  against  Darius,  301.  he  reesta- 
blishes the  Tvrians  in  their  ancient 
privileges,  302.  Darius's  resentment 
against  the  Athenians,  who  had  shared 
in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  305.  his 
expedition  against  Greece,  309.  he 
sends  heralds  into  Greece,  to  sound 
the  states,  and  to  demand  their  submis- 
sion, 316.  his  army  is  defeated  at 
Marathon,  318,  &c.  Darius  resolves  to 
go  in  person  against  Egypt  and  Greece, 
328.  he  chooses  his  successor,  330. 
his  death,  332.  his  epitaph,  ib»  his 
character,  i6.,  &c.  dispute  between 
two  of  his  sons  for  the  crown,  330. 

Darius  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes.  His 
marriage  with  Artainta,  ii.  398.  he  is 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxer;(ps, 
422. 

Darius  Nothus  takes  arms  against  Sog- 
diamis,  and  puts  him  to  death,  iii.  3. 
he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
changes  his  name  from  Ochus  to 
Darius,  ib.  he  causes  his  brother  Ar- 
sites,  who  revolted  against  him,  to  be 
•mothered  in  ashes,  4.  puts  a  stop  to 
the  rebellion  of  Pisulhnes.  ib.  and 
punishes  the  treason  of  Artoxares  his 
principal  eunuch,  5.  he  quells  the 
revolt  of  Egypt,  6.  and  that  of  Media, 
ib.  he  gives  the  government  of  Asia 
Minor  to  Cynis,  his  younger  son,  7. 
(he  instructions  which  he  gives  him  on 


sending  him  to  his  govenimeot,  105 
Darius  recalls  .Cyrus  to  court,  121. 
death  of  Darius  Nothus,  129.  his  me- 
morable words  to  Artaxerxes,  his  suc- 
cessor, at  his  death,  131. 

Dariua,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo, 
conspires  against  his  father's  life,  iti. 
550.  bis  conspiracy  is  discovered  and 
punished,  ib. 

Darius  CoJomamis  is  placed  by  Bagoaa 
Hpon  the  throne  cf  Persia,  iv.  26.  he 
loses  the  hattle  of  the  Granicus  against 
Alexander,  154,  ftc.  he  orders  Mem- 
non  the  Rhodian  to  carry  the  war  into 
Macedonia,  164.  Darius  resolves  to 
command  in  person,  165.  Caridemus* 
his  free  remonstrauce  to  Darius,  170, 
&c.  march  of  Darius's  army,  172. 
famous  victory  of  Alexander  over  Da- 
rius near  the  city  of  Issus,  174,  &a 

Darius's  haughty  letter  to  Alexan- 
der, iv.  191.  second  letter  of  Darius 
to  Alexander,  215.  Darius  receive* 
advice  of  his  wife's  death,  235.  bb 
prayer  to  the  gods  upon  being  told  m 
what  manner  she  had  been  treated  by 
Alexander,  236.  Darius  proposes  new 
conditions  of  peace  to  Alexander, 
which  are  not  accepted,  240.  famous 
battle  of  Arbela,  wherein  Darius  is 
defeated,  243,  ftc.  retreat  of  Darius 
after  that  battle,  249.  he  quits  Ecba- 
tana,  264.  his  speech  to  his  principal 
officers  to  induce  them  to  march  against 
the  enemy,  i^.  he  is  betrayed  and  laid 
in  chains,  by  Bessos  and  Nabarxaocs, 

266.  unhappy  death  of  that  prince, 

267.  his  last  wbrds,  ib, 

Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  is  subdued  by 
Pompey,  vi.  434. 

Datames,  Carian,  succeeds  his  lather 
Camisarea  in  the  government  of  Leuco- 
Syria,  iii.  246.  he  rednces  Thyus,  go- 
vernor of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  re- 
volted against  the  king  of  Persia,  247. 
he  receives  the  command  of  the  army 
designed  against  Egypt,  ib.  he  is  or- 
dered to  rMiuce  Aspis,  i^.  he  revolts 
against  Artaxerxes,  248.  and  gains 
several  advantages  over  the  troops 
sent  against  him,  249.  he  is  assasM- 
nateu  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  251. 

Datis  commands  the  unny  of  the  Per- 
sians at  the  battle  of^  Maiatbon,  ii. 
318. 

Debts.  Law  of  the  Egyptians  in  respect 
to  those  who  cootracted  debts,  i.  29. 
Solon's  law  for  annihilating  debt*,  ii. 
228. 
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Decelia,  fort  of  Attic*,  iii.  50.  is  fortified 
by  the  Lacediemoiiians,  ib, 

Deidamia,  daughter  of  iEacides,  marries 
Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  v.  4. 
her  death,  6. 

Dejoces  forms  the  design  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  Media,  i.  351.  he  is 
elected  king  by  unanimous  consent, 
353.  conduct  ol  Dejoces  in  governing 
his  kingdom,  ib.  he  builds  Ecbatana, 
355.  means  used  by  him  for  acquiring 
the  respect  of  bis  subjects,  356. 

Dejotarus,  prince  of  Galatia:  Pompey 
gives  him  Armenia  Minor,  vi.  438. 

Delium,  place  in  Bosotia.  Battle  there 
between  the  Athenians  and  Ttiebans, 
111.  9. 

Dclos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  The  com- 
mon treasures  of  Greece  deposited  in 
that  island,  ii.  415.  the  Athenians 
send  a  ship  every  year  to  Delos,  iii. 
286.  Arcbelaus  subjects  Delos,  and 
restores  it  to'  the  Athenians,  vi.  372. 

Delphi,  city  of  Pbocis,  famous  for 
Apollo's  oracle  there,  t  xli.  the  Fythia 
and  Sibyl  of  Delphi,  xlii.  &c.  temple 
of  Delpni  burnt  and  rebuilt,  zlviit 

Delta,  or  lower  Egypt,  i.  19. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  ii.  192.  that  of 
Ogygtt,  ib. 

Demades  opposes  the  advice  of  Demos- 
thenes, iv.  70.  he  is  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  110.  he  gr>es 
ambassador  to  Alexander  from  the 
Athenians,  145.  be  prepares  the 
decree  for  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
427.  Demades  with  his  son  killed  by 
Cassaoder,  449. 

Demarata,  wife  of  Andranodorus :  she 
persuades  her  husband  not  to  submit 
to  the  senate  of  Syracuse,  vi.  330.  she 
is  killed,  333. 

Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled  the 
throne  by  Cleemene^,  his  colleague,  ii. 
317.  bis  fine  and  noble  answer  to 
Xerxes,  353.  vain  and  insolent  de- 
mand of  Demaratus  to  Artaxerxes, 
430. 

Demetrius  (Phalereus),  he  is  obliged  t'* 
(|uit  Athens,  and  is  condemned  to  die 
in  his  absence,  iv.  454.  Cassander 
settles  hit.1  tliere  to  govern  the  repub- 
lic, 460.  his  wisdom  and  ability  iu  the 
government,  ib.  &c.  thiee  hundred 
and  sixty  statues  are  erected  to  him 
ont  of  gratitude,  504.  rrfiection  upon 
that  great  number  of  statues  erected 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
510.  he  retires  to  Thebes  after  the 
taking  of  Athens   by  Demetrius  Po- 


lioroete%  505.  his  statues  ar«  thrown 
dowa,  and  he  is  condemned  to  die  at 
Athens,  508.  he  takes  refuge  with 
Cassander,  and  afterwards  in  Egypt, 
500.  he  is  made  intendant  of  king 
Ptolemy's  library,  v.  27.  his  death,  40. 
character  of  his  eloquence  and  writ- 
ings, 41.  &c. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  surnamed 
Poliorcetes:  his  character,  iv.  517, 
&c  he  begins  to  distinguish  himself  in 
Asia  Minor,  489.  he  loses  a  battle  at 
Gaxa  against  Ptolemy,  492.  he  gains 
one  soon  after  against  Gilles,  the  same 
Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  493.  he  is  sent 
by  his  father  to  Babylon  to  oppose 
Seleucus,  497.  he  makes  Ptolemy 
raise  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus,  49o. 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Athens, 
505.  and  reestablishes  the  democratical 
government,  507,  &c.  excessive  grati- 
tude of  the  Athenians  to  him,  ib.  he 
besieges  Salamis,  512.  and  takes  it, 
513.  he  receives  the  title  of  king,  514. 
his  conduct  in  war  and  peace,  517. 

Demetrius  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  iv. 
518,  &c.  he  makes  Cassander  raise 
the  siege  of  Athens,  537.  excessive 
honours  which  he  receives  in  that  city, 
ib.  he  marries  Deidamia,  538.  be  u 
proclaimed  general  of  the  Greeks,  and 
initiated  into  the  great  and  lesser 
mysteries,  53^.  he  is  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  541.  Athens  shuts  her 
gates  against  him,  v.  4.  he  takes  that 
city,  9.  he  forms  the  design  of  subject- 
ing the  Lacedaemonians,  10,  &c.  he 
Voees  almost  at  the  same  time  all  his 
dominions  in  Asia,  16.  Demetrius  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  Cassander's 
son,  destroys  him,  and  is  proclaimed 
king  of  Macedonia,  12.  he  makes  great 
preparations  for  recovering  his  father's 
empire  in  Asia,  13.  he  is  obliged  to 
abandon  Macedonia,  14.  he  surrenders 
himself  to  Seleucus,  who  keeps  him 
prisoner,  20,  &c.  his  death,  21. 

Demetrius,  brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
is  put  to  death  in  Apamea's  bed,  v. 
105. 

Demetrius  son  and  successor  of  A  it'> 
gonus  Gonatas,  1.  cxxvii.  his  death,  v. 
144. 

Demetrius  of  Phariis,  prince  of  lUyria,  v. 
144.  he  advises  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, to  carry  the  war  into  Italy. 
256. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Ma(^ 
douia,  is  given  as  a  hostage  to  tlie 
l^omans,   v.    349.   the  Romans  sen4^ 
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him  back  to  hit  father,  v.  402.  PhiFip 
sends  Demetrius  ambaavador  to  Rome, 
464.  DemetrinB  justifies  bis  f&ther 
to  the  Romans,  482.  he  ratunis  ioto 
Macedooia,  483.  Per»ena's  secret  plot 
against  his  brother  Demetrias,  486 
he  accuses  bim  to  his  fistber,  487. 
I>emetrius*s  defence  against  the  accu- 
sations of  Perseus,  496.  Philip  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  506. 
Demetrius  Soter,  after  Itaving  been  long 
a  hostage  at  Rome,  demands  permis' 
sion  to  return  into  Syria  is  vain,  vi 
150.  he  escapes  from  Rome,  159.  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  re- 
ceives the  sunsame  of  Soter  from  the 
Babylonians,  160.  he  makes  war 
against  the  Jews,  ib.  &c.  he  places 
Holophernes  upon  the  throne  of  Cap- 
padocia,  163.  the  Romans  acknow- 
ledge bim  king  of  Syria^  ib,  he  aban- 
dons hnnself  to  feasting  and  voluptu- 
ousness, t6.  conspiracy  against  him, 
ib,  he  endeavours  to  engage  the  Jens 
m  his  interests,  166.  he  is  kilted  in  a 
battle,  166. 

Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  claims  the  crown  of  Syria,  vi. 
168.  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy Philometor,  ib.  he  drives  Alex- 
ander the  usurper  out  of  Syria,  and 
remains  m  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne,  169.  excesses  of  Demetrius, 
172.  Jonathan  sends  him  aid  against 
the  people  of  Antioch,  i^.  he  is  driven 
out  of  Syria,  173.  his  manner  of  living 
at  Laodicea,  whither  he  had  retired, 
176.  he  is  taken  prisoner  in  an  expe- 
dition against,  the  Parthians,  177.  he 
marries  Rhodoguna,  daughter  of  Mith- 
ridates,  king  of  Parthia,  178.  he  makes 
ineffectual  attempts  to  return  into  his 
kingdom,  191.  he  recovers  his  domi- 
nions, 194.  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Alexander  Zebina,  198.  his  death, 
ib. 

Demetrius  Eucheres  is  established  king 
at  Damascus,  vi.  216. 

Demiurgi,  magistrates  among  the  Achae- 
ans,  V.  334. 

Democedes,  physician  of  Crotona;  he 
cures  Darius,  ii.  270.  history  of  that 
physician,  ib.  he  returns  into  Greece, 
ib,  he  settles  at  Crotona,  where  he 
marries  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  ath- 
leta,  274. 

Demechares,  one  of  the  murderers  oi 
Agis  king  of  Sparta,  v.  162,  &c. 

Democies,  sumamed  the  Fair,  iv.  538. 
throws  himself,  to  elude  the  violence 


of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  prepared  for  a  bath,  538. 
D<mophant(»,  seneral  of  the  horse  to  the 
Blssans,  is  killed  by  Philopcemen  be- 
fore the  city  of  Elis,  v.  266. 
Demosthenes  is  chosen  by  the  Athenians 
commander  of  m  fleet  for  the  aid  of 
Nicias  in  Sicily,  iii.  62.  he  makes  an 
attempt  against  Syracuse  without  suc- 
cess. 69.  he  is  reduced  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  Syiacusans,  79. 
he  is  put  to  death,  82. 
Demosthenes  tke  Orator.  Abridgment  of 
his  life  to  the  time  when  he  begins  to 
appear  in  the  tribunal  of  harangues, 
iv.27,  &c.  he  appears  for  the  first  tiase 
in  public,  and  encourages  the  Athe- 
nians against  th«  preparations  for  war 
made  by  Artazerxes,  10.  bis  oration  in 
favour  of  the  Megdopolitans,  12.  he 
speaks  for  the  Rhodians,  16.  be  pro- 
poses and  occasions  the  passing  of  a 
law  for  the  equipment  of  fleets,  which 
annuls  another  very  heavy  upon  the 
poorer  citizens,  35.  his  discourse  in 
defence  of  the  law  that  granted  ex- 
emptions, 40,  &c. 
Demosthenes,    upon   occasion  of   Phi- 
lip's attempt  to  seize  Thermopylc, 
harangues  the  Athenians,  and  animates 
them  against  that  prince,  iv.  65.  he  b 
sent  ambassador  to    Ph<lip,  75.  bis 
oration  upon  Uie  peace,  82.  that  upon 
the    Cheraonesus,    84.    Demosthenes 
presses  the  Athenians  to  declare  for 
the  Lacedemonians  against  Philip,  87. 
his  Philippics,  93.  his  oration  to  frus- 
trate the  effects  of  Philip's  letter  to 
the  Athenians,  95.  his  advice  alter  the 
taking  of  Elatasa  by  that  prince,  103, 
&C.  he  is  aent  upon  an  embaasy  to 
Thebes,  105.  he  flies  in  the  battle  of 
ChsBronea,  109.  he  is  cited  to  a  trial 
before  the  people,  who  acquit  him, 
and    pay    him    great   honours,   111. 
.Machines  accuses  him,  1 14.  generoaitT 
of  Demosthenes  to  his  accuser,  1 16.  hs 
immoderate  joy  for  Philip's  death,  120. 
Demosthenes  animates  the  people  agaitet 
Alexander,  iv.  142.  he  dissuades  the 
Athenians  from  delivering  up  the  ota- 
ton  to  Alexander,  145.  Demosthenes 
suffers  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Har- 
palus,  367.  is  condemned  and  banidied, 
368.  he  is  recalled  from  banishment, 
421.  he  quits  Athens  before  the  arrival 
of  Antipater,  426.  he  is  condemned  to 
die,  ib,  he  puts  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison,   430.  the  Athenians  erect  a 
statue  of  brass  to  him,  ib. 
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Dcrcyllidas,  rarDamed  Sisyphas,  receivei 
the  command  of  the  LacodaemoDiaD 
troops  in  the  room  of  Thymhron,  iii. 
192.  he  takes  .£oUa  from  Midias,  mho 
had  possessed  himself  of  it  by  puttiiw 
his  mother4n-1aw  Dania  to  deatn,  I9C 
he  shuts  up  the  isthmus  of  the  Thra- 
ciao  Chersooesus,  ib,  truce  concluded 
between  Dercyllidas,  Pbaniabazus,aDd 
Tlssaphenes,  196. 

Deucalion,  king  of  llessaly,  ii.  195. 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  ib, 

Deocetius,  chief  of  the  people  called 
Sicilians.    Hu  histonr,  ii.  5ftl. 

Diaus,  one  of  the  chiefb  of  the  Achseans, 
sows  discord  amongst  them,  ?i.  121. 
&c  he  takes  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  room  of  Critolaus, 
124.  his  unfortunate  end,  126. 

Diagoras,  the  Melian,  is  condemned 
at  Athens  for  teaching  atlieism,  iii. 
42. 

Dialects.  The  four  dialects  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  197. 

Dic«archus,  formerly  admiral  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonis,  and  aecomplice 
with  Scopes  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Ptolemy  Bpiphanes,  v.  360. 

Dicttarchu.4,  brother  of  Thoas,  general  of 
the  ^tolians.  He  is  deputed  by  them 
to  Antiochus,  v.  375. 

Didas,  governor  of  Peeouia,  puts  Deme- 
trius to  death,  by  order  of  Vhilip,  vi. 
606. 

Dido:  her  history,  i.  117,  &c. 

Dinocrates,  architect,  he  presides  in 
building  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus,  iv.  159.  singular  design  of  a 
temple  proposed  by  him  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  V.  112. 

Dinomenes,  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  army  sent  by  the  Syracusaos  to 
the  aid  of  Marcellus,  vi.  337. 

Dinon,  governor  of  Damascus,  v.  211. 

Diocles,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syra- 
cusans:  his  advice  concerning  the 
Athenians  taken  prisonen  in  Sicily, 
liL  80. 

Diocles,  Atolian,  takes  Demetrias,  v. 
386. 

Diodorus,  Athenian,  opposes  the  putting 
to  death  of  the  inhabitants  of  Biitylene, 
ii.  541. 

Diogenes  the  Cynic  refuses  to  be  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  Elensina,  i. 
xxxiv.  he  receives  a  visit  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iv.  148. 

Dii^nes,  Stoic  philosopher,  is  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Rome  by  the  Athenians, 
vi.  109. 


Diognetusy  admiral  of  Antiochus  tie 
Great,  V.  210. 

Diomedon,  one  of  the  generals  con- 
demned by  the  Athenians  to  die  for 
having  left  the  bodies  unburied  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Arginusae.  His  speech  before  his 
death,  iii  117. 

Dion  of  Syrdcuse ;  his  character  and 
friendship  with  Plalo.  iii.  391.  he  per- 
suades Dionysius  tlie  Elder  to  have 
some  conversation  with  Plato,  ib.  his 
marriage  with  Arete,  daughter  of 
Dionysius,  412.  hu  magnanimous 
generosity  to  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
418,  &c.  he  becomes  odious  to  the 
courtiers,  i^.  Dion  induces  Dionysius 
to  invite  Plato  to  hb  court,  421.  the 
courtiers  spare  no  pains  to  discredit 
him  with  Dionysius,  422.  he  is  banish- 
ed, 426.  he  resides  at  Athens,  428.  he 
visits  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  429. 
Dionysius  causes  Dion's  estates  and 
effecU  to  be  sold,  431.  and  makes  his 
wife  Arete  marry  Timocrates^  432. 
Dion  determines  to  attack  him  with 
open  force,  433,  &c.  he  embarks  on 
board  two  merchant  ships  for  Syracuse, 
435.  he  appears  before  the  walls  of 
the  city,  436.  success  of  his  enterprise, 
ib.  he  defeats  the  troops  of  Dionysius, 
ib.  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans  to 
Dion,  439.  he  retires  to  Leontium, 
442.  he  is  recalled  by  the  Syracusans, 
444.  he  delivers  Syracuse,  and  pardons 
his  enemies,  448,  &c.  Dion  enters  the 
citadel,  which  is  surrendered  tq  him 
by  the  son  of  Dionysius,  and  is  recon- 
ciled to  his  wife  Arete,  450.  reflection 
upon  Dion's  modesty,  451,  &c.  he 
suffers  Heraclides  to  be  put  to  death, 
lb.  Calippus  conceives  tne  design  of 
assassinating  Dion,  and  puts  it  in 
execution,  453,  &c.. 

Dion,  famous  philosopher,  sent  by  the 
Egyptians  ambassador  to  Rome  against 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  vi.  446. 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse : 
his  peculiar  characteristic,  iii,  371. 
means  which  he  uses  for  possessing 
himself  of  the  tyranny,  373,  &c.  he  ia 
appointed  generalissimo  with  unlimit- 
ed power,  380.  he  succeeds  in  having 
guairds  assigned  him,  t6.  and  esta- 
blishes himself  tyrant,  321.  attempts 
at  Syracuse  and  in  Sicily  against  him, 
382,  &c.  be  makes  preparations  for  a 
war  with  the  Carthaginians,  386,  &c. 
the  people  of  Rhegium  refuse  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  tyrant,  389.  he 
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marries  two  wives  tt  the  same  time,  his 
friendship  and  deference  for  Dion,  iiu 
389.  he  besieges  and  takes  Motya,  393. 
he  u  defeated  at  sea,  ib.  the  Syra- 
cusan  troops  gain  an  advantage  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  absence  of 
Dionysius,  395.  new  movements  at 
Syracuse  against  him,  397.  he  entirely 
defeats  ttie  Carthaginians,  and  obliges 
them  to  quit  Sicily,  400,  &c.  he  pu- 
nishes the  iohabitaots  of  Rhegiom, 
402,  &c.  violent  passion  of  Dionysius 
for  poetry,  403,  407,  &c.  reflections 
upon  that  taste  of  his,  405.  he  sends 
his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia  to 
contest  in  his  name  the  prizes  of  the 
chariot-race  and  poetry,  406.  new  en- 
terprises of  Diouynius  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, 411.  he  carries  the  prize 
of  poetry  at  Athens,  412.  deatn  of 
Dionysius,  413.  his  character,  ib.  &c. 

Dionysius  the  Younger  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther, iti.  417.  his  conduct  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  418.  his  good 
qualities, 4'20.  Dion  induces  Dionysius 
to  cauM  Plato  to  come  to  his  court, 
421.  iu  what  manner  Plato  is  received 
there,  4*23.  wonderful  change  occa- 
sioned hv  the  presence  of  that  philo- 
sopher, 424.  Dionysius  banishes  Dion, 
426.  he  dismisses  Plato,  427.  he 
presses  him  to  return  to  Syracuse, 
with  which  Plato  complies,  430. 
Dionysius  grants  Plato  permission  to 
return  into  Greece,  432.  embassy  from 
Dionysius  to  Dion,  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  Syracuse,  438.  defeat  of 
Dionysius's  troops,  439.  method  which 
he  uses  for  rendering  Dion  suspected, 
b.  ne  retires  into  Italy,  442.  he  re- 
ascends  the  throne,  457.  Icetas  obliges 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citifdel 
of  Syracuse,  46 1 .  Dionysius  treats  with 
Timoieon,  who  Vends  him  to  Corinth, 
464,  &,c.  wise  answer  of  Dionysius  to 
a  stranger,  466. 

Diophanes,  Achean,  compels  Seleucus 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Pergamus,  v.  407. 

Diopithes,  chief  of  the  colony  sent  by  the 
Athenians  into  the  Chersonesus,  makes 
an  irruption  into  the  lands  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia,  iv.  84.  he  is  ac- 
cused by  Philip's  pensioners,  and  de- 
fended by  De.nostheoes,  t6. 

Discoboli.  Those  who  exercised  them- 
selves in  throwing  the  discus,  t.  Ix. 

Discus.     Rind  of  athletic  combat,  i,  Ix. 

Distribution  of  lands  instituted  at  Sparta 
by^  Lycurgus,  ii.  203.  reflections  upon 
that  institutioni  215. 


Divinity.  Idea  of  the  Divinity  implaolad 

in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  v.  53. 
Dodanim,  the  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Ja> 

van,  ii.  188. 
Dodona.    Oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  xl. 
Dolphins,  machine  of  war,  iii.  67. 
Domitius  iGnobarbus  sent  commissioner 

by  the  Romans  in'o  Achaia,  where  he 

commits   the  most  enormous  oppres- 
sions, vi.  98,  &c. 
Donations.     How   regulated  by  Sobn, 

ii.  233. 
Doric  dialect,  ii.  198. 
Dorimachus,  general  of  the  iEtolians,  v. 

230. 
Doris,  country  of  ancient  Greece :  origin 

of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  196. 
Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  iii. 

390. 
Dorus,  second  son  of  Helen,  gives  kit 

name  to  Dorii,  ii.  196. 
Dorylaus,  one  of  Mithridates's  generals, 

is  defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  plains  of 

Orchomenus,  vi.  382. 
Dor^phori.  Body  of  troops,  guards  of  the 

kings  of  Persia,  ii.  137. 
Draco,  legislator  of  Athens,  ii.  324.  his 

laws  are  annulled  by  Solon,  229. 
Drypetis,    Hephaestion's   widow.       She 

is  destroyed  perfidiously  by  Roxana, 

iv.  418. 
Duilius,  consul,  commands  the  first  fleet 

fitted  out  by  the  Romans,  i.  159.  he  is 

the  first  of  the  Romans  who  triumphed 

for  a  victory  at  sea,  160. 
Dymnus  conspires  against  Alexander,  iv. 

282.  he  runs  himself  thrvUgh  with  Lis 

sword,  283. 
Dynasty  of  Bg^pt,  i.  55. 
Dyrrachium.     See  Kpidamnum. 

B. 

Ecbaiana,  capital  citv  of  Media:  its 
foundation,  i.  355.  description  of  that 
city,  tfr. 

Bcnoroos,  a  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for  a 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  161. 

EducaUon  of  children  amongst  the  Per- 
sians, ii.  2.  at  Sfarta,  206.  in  Crete, 
iii.  314.  at  Athens,  350.  fatal  efiTects  of 
a  bad  education,  especially  to  princes^ 
ii.  177. 

Retion,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  de- 
feated by  ClitiM,  commander  of  the 
Macedonian  fleet,  iv.  425. 

Bgesimachus,  officer  in  Alexander's 
army.  Rashness  that  costs  him  his 
life,  iv.  330. 
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Bgetta,  city  of  Sicily:  iU  fouodatioDi 
iii.  27.  its  iohabitaDta  implore  the  aid 
of  Athens  against  tlie  Syracusans,  28. 

Eggs,  maDoer  in  which  the  Egyptians 
hatch  them  without  hens,  i.  46. 

Egypt  divided  into  three  parts,  i.  1. 
Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  ib.  Middle 
Egypt,  or  Heptanomis,  4.  Lower 
Egypt,  or  Delta,  19.  fertility  of  Egypt, 
49.  Egyptian  monarchy,  5*S.  Egypt 
subjectiMl  by  the  Persians,  i.  99.  and 
afterwards  by  the  Macedonians,  iv.  228. 

Egyptians:  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Egyptians,  i.  24.  of  their  kings 
and  government,  25.  of  their  laws, 
27.  of  the  priests  and  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  30.  absurd  worship  of  dif- 
ferent divinities,  32.  reasons  for  this 
worship,  35.  fiineral  ceremonies,  38. 
of  the  soldiery  and  wars  of  the  Egyj^ 
tians,  41.  of  themanner  in  which  they 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  43.  of 
their  husbandmen,  shepherds,  and 
artisans,  45. 

Eion,  city  of  Thrace ;  unhappy  fate  of 
that  city,  iL  433. 

Elataea,  city  of  Phocis,  hlin  into  Philip's 
hands,  iv.  103. 

Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  exercises  tliat  office  during 
(he  minority  of  Onias,  v.  13. 

Eleazar,  doctor  of  the  law,  prefers  death 
to  eating  impure  meats,  v.  535. 

Eleazar,  one  ot  the  sons  of  Mattathias, 
sacrifices  himself  in  a  battle  to  deliver 
his  people,  vi.  152. 

Eleazar,  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
forms  a  false  accusation  against  Hyr- 
canus,  vi.  208. 

Electryon,  king  of  Mycene,  ii.  191. 

Elephants ;  description  of  those  animals, 
iv.  322.  manner  of  taking  them,  323, 
6cc 

Eleusis,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where  the 
Athenians  celebrated  a  feast  in  hooouf 
of  Ceres,  i.  xzzli. 

Elis,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated, 
iii.  196. 

Blisa.     See  Dido. 

Elishah,  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii.  188. 

Eloquence :  definition  of  it,  ii.  468.  of 
what  eloquence  united  with  the  love 
of  the  public  good  is  capable,  iv.  106. 
how  necessary  it  is  to  a  prince  or  a 
statesman,  89.  it  was  the  principal 
study  of  the  youth  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  iii.  347.  defects  contrary  to  true 
eloquence,  iv.  115. 


Bios,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta,  sub- 
jected by  the  Lacedsmooians,  i.  cxi. 

Elymais,  a  city  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
very  rich,  v.  648. 

Embalming.  Manner  of  embalming 
bodies  among  the  Egyptians,  i.  39. 

Emilia,  sister  to  Paulus  Emilius  :  riches 
left  by  her  to  Scipio,  at  her  death,  i. 
295. 

Emilhis  (Paulus)  is  chosen  consul,  vi. 
44.  he  sets  out  for  Macedonia,  51. 
exact  and  severe  discipline  which  he 
establishes  in  his  army,  57.  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  Perseus  near  the 
city  of  Pydna,  66,  &c.  he  pursues 
Perseus  in  his  flight,  70.  that  prince 
puts  himself  into  his  hands,  73.  Paulus 
Emilius  is  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Macedonia,  76.  during 
the  winter-quarters  be  visits  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Greece,  77.  upon  his 
return  to  Amphipolis,  he  imparts  to 
the  Macedonians  the  regulations  made 
by  himself  and  the  senate  in  respect  to 
Macedonia,  80,  &c.  he  gives  a  great 
feast  there,  82.  be  sets  out  for  Rome, 
and  passes  through  £piru.*i,  the  cities 
of  which  he  abandons  to  be  plundered 
by  the  troops,  83.  he  enters  Rome  in 
trmmph,  84,  &c. 

Emilius,  deputy  from  the  Romans,  goes 
to  Philip,  who  was  besieging  Abydos, 
and  exhorts  him  in  the  name  of  the 
senate  to  lay  down  his  arms,  v.  312. 
he  goes  to  Egypt  to  take  possession  of 
the  guardianship  of  the  king  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people,  ib. 

Emilius  (L.  Paulus"^  is  elected  consul 
with  Varro,  t.  222.'  he  is  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  225. 

Emilius  (Q.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advire  of  the 
design  to  poison  him,  v.  76. 

Empedocles.  of  Agrigeotum,  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  having  gained  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  regales 
the  people,  i.  Ixx. 

Empires.     See  KingdouL 

Ena,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  t. 
299. 

Envy,  a  disease  of  the  mind  scarce  ever 
cured,  iv.  480. 

Bpaminondas,  Theban,  his  character,  iii. 
482.  his  conduct  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  485.  he 
goes  to  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace,  497. 
he  gains  a  great  yictory  over  the 
Lacedaemonians  near  Leuctra,  501.  he 
ravages  Laconia,  505.  and  advances 
to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  507.  at  hh  re. 
turn  he  is  accused  before  the  people 
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and  acquitted.  Hi.  509.  b6  marchet 
agaiDSt  AlexftDder,tynuit  of  Phene,  and 
delivers  Pelopidasootof  bis  haDds,521. 
he  returns  to  Thebes,  ib.  he  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Tbeban  army,  526. 
his  second  attempt  against  Sparta,  527. 
his  famous  Ticlory  ai  Mantnusa,  530. 
he  is  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle, 
531.  his  death,  633.  and  eulogv,  ib, 

Eperatus,  by  the  influesoe  of  ApeUea, 
Philip's  minister,  is  appointed  general 
of  the  AchcMOS,  v.  234.  he  is  held  in 
universal  contempt,  250. 

Ephesus,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  197. 

Ephialtes,  orator,  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  Athenians  from  aiding  the  Lace- 
dcemonians,  ii.  457. 

Ephori,  magistrates  of  Sparta :  their  in- 
stitution, ii.  202.  their  authority,  ib. 

Bph:erdu8,  of  Cyrene :  his  generosity  to 
the  Athenians,  iii.  38. 

Epic  poem,  its  origin,  t.  Izxvii. 

Bpicrates,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Cyziconian,  betrays  the  in- 
terests of  that  prince,  and  treats  secretly 
witn  Hyrcanus,  vi.  207. 

Bpicrates,  porter  at  Athens:  raillery  of 
that  Athenian  upon  the  deputies  that 
had  been  sent  into  Persia,  iii.  514. 

Epicydes,  Athenian.  His  little  courage 
and  avarice,  ii.  355.  he  suffers  himself 
to  be  brought  over  by  T^emistodes, 
356. 

Epicydes,  Carthaginian,  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Hieronymus,  remains  with  that 
prince,  vi.  327.  after  the  death  of 
Hieronymus,  he  demands  to  return  to 
HannilMl,  331.  be  is  elected  magistrate 
at  Syracuse,  334.  he  marches  to  the 
aid  of  Leontium,  and  is  put  to  flight  by 
Marcellus,  336.  he  usurps  the  supreme 
authority  at  Syracuse,  after  having 
caused  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to 
death,  337.  he  retires  to  Agrigentum, 
when  he  sees  Marcellus  master  of  Sy- 
racuse, 348. 

Epidamnum,  or  Dyrrachium,  a  maritime 
city  of  Macedonia,  ii.  476. 

Bpigoni:  signification  of  that  word,  iv. 
365. 

Epipolse,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  iii. 
46. 

Epirus :  geographical  description  of  il,  ii. 
183.  historvof  its  kings,  t.  cxxxi. 

Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  officer  in  the 
.  army  of  Cyrus  tne  Younger,  iii.  161. 

Equality.    It  is  the  soul  of  popular  go* 
vemroents,  ii.  227.  it  is  the  basis  and 
tie  of  liberty,  iii.  314. 
Erasinides,  one  of  the  Athenian  captains 


who  gained  the  battle  of  AiginusB,  in 
112.  on  his  return  he  is  coiidemncd  to 
die  with  his  colleagues,  117. 

Braristratus,  physician,  fiunotts  lor  his 
address  and  penetration  in  dbcoverisf 
the  cause  of  Antiochus's  sickness,  v. 
43. 

Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  192. 

Eretria,  city  of  Buboee,  supports  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Per- 
sians, ii.  305.  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  318. 

Brginus,  Corinthian,  supplies  Aratos  with 
the  means  of  seizing  the  atadel  of 
Corinth,  V.  138. 

Bsarbaddon  ascends  the  throne  of  Assy- 
ria, i.  339.  he  anakes  himself  master  of 
Babylon  and  the  land  of  Israel,  340. 
he  carries  away  Manasseh,  king  of 
Jttdah,  340.  his  death,  841. 

Esculi^ius,  inventor  of  medicine,  ii.  153. 
his  knowledge  occasions  his  being 
ranked  in  the  nuaaber  of  the  gods,  aft. 

Esther  causes  the  fatal  edict  of  Ahasoaras 
against  the  Jews  to  be  revoked,  ii.  124. 

Etolia.    SeeAtolia. 

EtoUans.    See  Atolians. 

Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  iii.  232.  brief 
histoiy  of  that  prince,  233.  his  war  with 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  234.  character 
and  panegyric  of  Evagoras,  238. 

Bvaguras,  son  of  Nicodes,  to  deprived  of 
the  throne  of  Salamis  by  Protsgorss, 
iv.  17.  he  demands  in  vain  to  be  rein- 
stated, 21.  tragical  end  of  that  prince, 
ib. 

Bvalcus,  general  of  the  Lacedsemooiaa 
cavalry,  is  killed  in  a  battle  by  Pynhus, 
v.  91. 

Evander  of  Crete,  general  of  the  auxilia- 
ries to  Perseus,  is  sent  by  that  prince 
to  assassinate  Bumenes,  vi«  9.  be  pre- 
vents PerMus  from  improving  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained  over  tha  Ro> 
mans,  30.  attachment  of  Evander  to 
Perseus,  70.  that  priace  causes  him  to 
be  killed,  72. 

Eubcea,  isle  of  Greece,  ii.  185.  subjected 
by  the  Athenians,  474.  the  Lacedm- 
monians  seiie  it,  iiL  96.  Antiochos 
takes  that  island,  v.  394.  it  is  soon 
after  taken  from  him  by  the  oonsul 
AcUius,  399. 

Euchidasjof  Platmso,  undertakes  to  bring 
the  sacred  fire  from  Delphi,  ii.  393. 
he  dies  at  his  return,  ib, 

Euclid,  of  Megara,  founder  of  tha  Mega- 
rean  aect,  his  ardour  to  hear  Socrates, 
iii.  264. 

Buclidas,  Lacedemonian.      His  brother 
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Cleomtoes,  king  of  SptrU,  makes  bim 
reign  with  him,  v.  171.  h«  it  routed  at 
the  battle  of  Selmiay  where  be  com* 
manded  part  of  the  army,  189. 

Eudamides,  Ijacedsmosiao^  commands 
in  the  war  against  Olynthus,  iii.  477. 

Evilmerodach,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  349. 

Eulcus,  eunuch:  bad  education  which 
-he  gives  Ptolemy  Philometor,  whose 
governor  he  was,  vi.  521. 

Kumcnes,  general  in  Alexander's  army. 
Provioces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince's  death,  iv.  416.  his  marriage 
with  Barsins,417.  be  retires  to  Perdi^ 
cas,  who  puts  him  into  possession  of 
Cappadocia,  438.  victory  of  Eumenes 
over  Neoptolemus,  and  then  over  Cra- 
tents  and  Neoptolemus  together,  441. 
he  kills  the  latter  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  battle,  442.  be  is  defeate<l  by 
Anttgonus,  and  retires  into  the  castle 
of  Nora,  where  he  is  besieged,  447.  he 
is  betrayed  by  his  troop.'i,  483.  deliver- 
ed up  to  Aotigonua,  i&.  and  put  to 
death,  484.  praise  of  Eumenes,  Sb. 

Eumeoes  I.,  nephew  of  Philetarus,  suc- 
ceeds his  uncle  iu  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  V.  101.  he  gains  a  ereat  victory 
over  Antiocbus  Soter,  wno  came  to 
possess  himself  of  his  dominions,  tft.  he 
attacks  Antiocbus  Hierax,  who  was 
engaged  in  a  war  against  his  brother, 
123.  he  abandons  himself  to  excesses, 
which  occasion  his  death,  124. 

Eumenes  II.  succeeds  his  father  Attains 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  v.  341. 
he  refuses  the  alliance  of  Antiocbus, 
377.  he  is  besieged  in  bis  capital  by 
Seleuctts,  407.  the  Romans  deliver 
him,  ib,  dispute  between  Eumenes  and 
the  Rhodians  concerning  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  422,  &c.  he  offers  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  Achseans,  and 
with  what  view,  v.  455.  war  of  Eu- 
menes with  Prusias,  473.  and  Phar- 
naces,  480.  he  sends  deputies  to  Rome 
to  complun  of  Philip,  481,  he  goes  to 
Rome  himself  to  inform  the  Romans  of 
the  secret  intrigues  of  Perseus,  vi.  2. 
Perseus  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of 
Eumenes,  fint  by  assassination,  9.  and 
then  by  poison,  10.  Eumenes  gives 
ear  to  tne  proposals  of  Perseus,  52.  he 
is  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  cannot 
obtain  permission  to  enter  Rome,  103. 
the  senate  sends  commissioners  to  in- 
quire into  his  conduct,  104.  death  of 
Eumenes,  105.  his  panegyric,  i6.  fa- 

'  mous  library  founded  by  him  at  Per* 
gam  us,  106. 


Bomolpidv,  pfiesCs  of  Cens,  suceesson 
of  Eumolpus,  who  first  exereised  that 
oAce»  L  xxxiv. 

Ennomus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  killed  in  a 
popular  commotion,  i.  cxiL 

Eunuchs,  T\t9  use  of  then  Introduced 
by  Cyros  in  the  East,  ii.  72.  inBuence 
and  po%«er  which  they  acquired  with 
their  princes,  fi6. 

Euphaes,  king  of  Messenis,  is  attacked 
by  the  Lacedamonians^  t.  cxiv.  he  is 
wounded  in  battle  near  Ithoma,  cxv. 
adjudges  the  priie  of  valour  to  Aristo- 
menes,  cxvii.he  dies  of  his  wounds,  ib, 

Eopolis,  comic  poet,  t.  xciii. 

Euripides  headb  a  detachment  of  the 
Eueaos  toravagetheterritoiyof  Sicyon, 
V.  231.  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
ib. 

Euripides,  tragic  poet,  i.  Ixxxiii.  character 
of  that  poet,  Ixxxv,  &c. 

Euriptolemus  undertakea  the  defsnce  of 
the  genenls  condemned  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  battle  of  the  Arginusc, 
iii.  119. 

Eurybiades,  Lacedsemonian,  is  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Oreeks,  in  prefer- 
ence to  lliemistocles,  ii.  358  the  latter 
persuades  him  to  fight  in  the  straits  of 
Salamis,  373.  the  LAcedasmonians  de- 
cree him  the  prize  of  valour,  378. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Amyntas.  king  of  Mace- 
donia, prevails  upon  Iphicretes,  bv  her 
entreaties,  to  reinstate  her  children 
upon  the  throne  of  their  fistlier,  iv.  45. 

burydice,  wife  of  Aridasus:  Olympias 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  iv. 
469. 

Eurvdice,  Athenian,  wife  of  Ophelias,  iv. 
502.  after  her  husband's  death  she 
marries  Demetrius,  ib, 

Eurydice,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  mar- 
nes  her  daughter  Ptolemais  to  Deme- 
trius, v.  19. 

Euryelus,  an  eminence  near  Syracuse^ 
leading  to  Epipolas,  iii.  46. 

Eurylochus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Mag- 
nates, influences  them  against  the  Ro- 
mans, v.  383. 

Eurymeidon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  is 
condemned  to  pay  a  great  fine,  and 
why,  iii.  26.  he  goes  into  Sicily  to  the 
aid  of  Nicies,  62.  he  is  killed  in  a  bat- 
Ue,  73. 

Eurysthenes,  king  of  Sparta,  t.  cxi. 

Burysfheus,  kingofMyoenss,  famous  for 
the  twelve  labours  which  he  made  Her- 
cules undertake,  ii.  191. 

Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  king  of  Sparta, 
renounces  some  part  of  the  alnolute 
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power  of  the  kingi  in  fiivour  ef  the  |>eo»- 
ple,  I.  cxk 

Eathycntes,  chief  magittnte  of  Olyn- 
thus,  puts  that  city  into  Philip's  hand^t, 
iv.  73. 

Euthydemus,  appointed  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  command,  jointly  with  Nicias, 
forces  that  general  to  engage  in  a  sea- 
fight,  wherein  he  is  worsted,  iii.  6& 

Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  makes  an 
honourable  peace  with  Antiochua,  who 
intended  to  dethrone  him,  t.  301.  * 

Exemption,  or  Immunities,  granted  by  the 
Athenians  to  those  who  bad  rendered 
their  country  great  services,  iv.  37. 

Exeoetus,  of  Agrigentum,  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games,  enters  that  city  in 
triumph,  iii.  374 

Bxile!<,  name  given  the  citizens  expelled 
by  Nabis  from  Sparta,  v.  296.  support- 
ed hj  the  Achseans,  the?  commit  great 
cruelties  at  Sparta,  439.  they  accuse 
the  Achseans  at  Rome,  462,  conse- 
quence of  that  accusatk>n,  475,  &c. 

Ezra  obtains  permission  of  Artaxenes 
Longimanus  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  iii. 
446.  he  arranges  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  their  proper  order,  449. 

F. 

Fabius  Maximns  (Quintus)  is  appointed 
dictator,  i.  217.  his  cautious  conduct  in 
respect  to  Hannibal,  218,&c.  the  peo- 
ple give  Minucius,  general  of  the  horse, 
equal  power  with  him,  220.  Fabius  ex- 
tricates him  out  of  a  dknger  in  which 
his  ill  conduct  bad  engaged  him,  221. 

Fabius  Maximus,  son  of  Paulns  JBmilius, 
distinguishes  himsdf  in  the  war  against 
Perseus,  vl  60. 

Fables.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention 
of  them  is  ascribed,  ii.  262.  use  of 
fables  in  respect,  to  the  education  of 
children,  ib. 

Pabricius  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to 
Pyrrhus,  v.  69.  he  commands  in  the 
war  against  that  prince,  75. 

Faith.  It  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a 
state,  iii.  9.  and  a  quality  essential  to 
a  prince,  186.  breach  of  faith  often 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  empires,  ti.  179,  &c. 

Famine  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Thyan,  i.  52. 

Fannius  (C),  Roman  officer,  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  i. 
290. 

Farmers  of  taxes,  people  who  pay  littln 
regard  to  merit,  iii.  341 ,  Ac.  their  want 
of  humanity,  vi.  403. 


Festivals  cetebrateJ  at  Athens  t.  xxviii. 
Sec.  and  at  Lacedaemon,  ii.  393. 

Fimbria,  commander  of  the  R^roam  in 
Asia,  defeats  the  troops  of  Mithridates, 
vL383.  be  kills  Flaccos,  seizes  that 
consul's  army,  and  marches  against 
Mithndates,  966.  upon  being  aban- 
doned by  his  troops,  he  kills  himself 
in  despair,  388. 

Flaccus  (L.  Valerius)  is  elected  consul, 
and  marches  against  Mitbridates,  vi. 
382.  he  b  kiHed  by  Fimbria,  386. 

Flamiuinus  (Quintius)  is  deputed  by  the 
Romans  to  Prusias,  i.  259.  he  is  elected 
consul,  and  marches  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  v.  325.  he  gains  a 
first  advantage  over  that  prince,  329. 
different  expeditions  of  Flamiuinus  in 
PhociA,  330.  he  is  continued  in  the 
command  as  proconsul,  336.  he  has 
an  ineflPectual  interview  with  Philip, 
337.  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  that 
prince  near  Scotusa  and  Cynosce- 
phalae,  346.  and  concludes  a  peace 
with  him,  360.  honours  and  applauses 
which  he  receives  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  353.  he  makes  war  against 
Nabis,  363.  besieges  him  in  Sparta, 
367.  and  granU  him  peace,  369.  he 
enters  Rome  in  triumph,  372. 

Flaminius  (C),  consnl,  marches  aeainst 
Hannibal,  i.  214.  he  is  defeated  and 
killed  near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenos, 
216. 

Flattery.  Causes  of  the  propensity  of 
princes  to  be  seduced  by  Battery,  i. 
370. 

Fortifications  of  the  ancienti,  ii.  144. 

Four  hundred  men  invested  with  all 
authoritv  at  Athens,  and  abuse  it  ty- 
lannicaHy,  iii.  92.  their  power  is  an- 
nulled, 9o. 

French.  Ideas  which  people  entertained 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  v.  442,  &c.  what 
passed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsborgh 
ought  tu  undeceive  those  who  have 
the  same  idea  of  the  modern  French, 
443,  &c. 

Friendship,  fundamental  law  of  it,  iii. 
200. 

Fulvia,  Anthony's  wife,  very  active  at 
Rome  for  her  husband's  interests,  vi. 
471. 

Funerals.  Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt, 
i.  38.  at  Athens,  iii.  519. 

O. 

Gabinius,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  Mbjects 
part  of  Syria,  vi.  434.  he  commands 
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th€iv  as  procoosol,  vi.  450.  upon  the 
eardest  reqoest  of  Pompey,  be  reesta* 
blishes  Ptoleroy  Auldtes  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  452. 

Oadatas,  prince  of  Assyria,  sobnaits  to 
Cyrus,  li.  29. 

Gala,  Masinissa'a  fetber,  joins  the  Car- 
thapfinians  against  the  Romans,  i.  265. 

Galatia,  or  Gallo-Grecia,  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  inhabited  by  the  Gauls 
after  their  irruption  into  Greece,  v. 
64. 

Galba:  fine  saying  of  that  emperor,  iv. 
450. 

Galley.    See  Ship. 

Games,  part  of  toe  religion  of  the  an- 
cients, 1. 1.  solemn  games  of  Greece : 
the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Ne- 
msan,  the  Isthmian,  U.  rewards  grant* 
ed  to  the  victors  in  those  games,  Ixisc 
ladies  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  iu.  226. 

Ganymt  des,  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  supplants 
Achillas,  and  becomes  prime  minister 
of  Egypt  in  his  place,  vi.  461.  his  stra- 
tagems against  Cesar  during  his  war 
in  Egypt,  462. 

Gaos,  ad.iiiral  to  Artaxerzes,  revolts 
against  that  prince,  and  on  what  occa- 
Mon,  iii.  241. 

Gardens.  Hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
1.323. 

Gangamele,  or  Chmd*s  house,  place  fa> 
mous  for  Alexander's  second  victory 
over  Darius,  ii.  294. 

Gauls.  They  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Alps  with  Hannibal,  i.  203,  &c  irrup- 
tion of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  v.  51. 
their  attempt  against  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  ib. 

Gaza,  in  Palestine,  besieged  and  taken 
by  Alexander,  iv.  226.  destruction  of 
Gaza  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  vi.  239. 

Gela,  city  of  Sicily,  iii.  28. 

Gelanor,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  191. 

Gellias,  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  bis  noble 
use  of  riches,  HL  874. 

Gelon  possesses  himself  of  supreme  au- 
thority at  Syracuse,  ii.  499.  reasons 
that  prevent  him  from  aiding  the 
Greeks  when  attacked  by  Xerxes,  354. 
he  defeats  Hamilcar,  general  of  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  129.  the  Syracusans 
proclaim  him  king,  ii.  491.  his  wise 
conduct  during  his  reign,  492.  his 
death,  495.  respect  which  the  Syra- 
cusans retained  for  his  memory,  ih, 

iSehm,  son  of  Hiero,  espouses  the  party 
of  the  Carthaginians  again>t  the  Ro- 
mans, \-i.  3'24.  he  dies  soon  a'ter.  i^. 


Genius.  Height  to  which  the  ancients 
carried  genius,  vu  343. 

Gentius,  king  of  Illyriam,  becemes  sus- 
pected by  the  Romans,  vL  12.  he 
makes  an  alliance  with  Perseus,  51. 
he  declares  against  the  Romans,  and 
imprisons  their  ambassadors,  56.  the 
Romans  send  the  prsetorAnicius  against 
him,  1^.  Gentius  is  obliged  to  throw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  implore  his 
mercy,  t^.  Anicius  sends  him  to  Rome 
with  all  his  family,  517. 

Geometiy.  People  U>  whom  the  inven- 
tion of  that  science  is  attributed,  i. 
43. 

Oergis,  son  of  Ariazus,  one  of  the  six 
generals  of  Xerxes's  army,  ii.  351. 

Gisgo,  son  of  Hamilcar,  is  punished  for 
his  father's  ill  success,  and  is  banished, 
i.129 

Gisgo,  Carthaginian,  endeavours  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries,  i. 
181.  Spendius,  their  general,  puts  him 
to  death,  183. 

Gisgo  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Car- 
thaginians from  accepting  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  proposed  by  Scipio,  i. 
245. 

Glabrio  (Man.  Acilius)  obtains  Bithynia 
and  Ponttts  for  his  province,  woere 
Lucullus  commanded  before,  vi.  421. 
his  discourse  on  his  arrival  augments 
the  licentiousness  of  Lucullus's  troop*}, 
422. 

Olaucias,  king  of  lilyrium.  takes  E'yrrhus 
under  his  protection,  and  reestablishes 
liim  >u  his  dominions,  v.  7. 

Olauco,  a  young  Athenian,  desirous  of 
having  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  affairs,  iii.  265.  Socrates,  in 
«  conversation,  oUtges  him  to  own  his 
incapacity  for  them,  266. 

Gobryas,  an  Assyrian  nobleman,  puts 
himself  and  family  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Cyrus,  ii.  28.  he  puts  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  at  tlie 
siege  of  Babylon,  63.  Gobryas  enters 
into  the  conspiracy  against  Smerdis 
the  Magian,  112.  his  interpretation  of 
the  present  given  Darius  by  the  Scy- 
thians, 293. 

Gobryas,  a  Persian  nobleman,  commands 
in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle 
of  Crniaxa,  iii.  156. 

God.  Answer  of  Simonides  to  a  prince 
who  asked  him  what  God  was,  ii. 
496.  one  supreme  God  acknowledged 
by  Socrates,  iii.  269. 

Gordion,  capital  city  of  Ph^ygta,  famous 
for  the  chariot  to  wl*ich  ihe  Gordian 
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tied  which  Aleianoer  cat,  vr. 


Oorgiu,  8ophUt|  is  aent  deputy  from  tho 
Leontines  to  Athens  to  demand  aid 
against  the  Syracusans,  iiu  25. 

OorgiaSy  officer  of  Antiochus  Bpiphaoes, 
marches  with  Nicanor  against  Jodas 
Maocahsas,  t.  548.  his  troops  are  put 
to  flight,  545. 

Oorgidas,  Thehan,  joins  P^lopiJas  to 
expel  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  iii.  490. 

Oorgo,  daughter  of  Cleomenes:  smart 
saying  of  that  child,  ii.  304. 

OoveramenL  Different  kinds  of  govern* 
ment,  iii.  305.  which  would  be  the 
moat  perfect,  ib,  aim  and  end  of  all 
goremment,  i6. 

Gracchus  (Tiberias)  distinguishes  him* 
self  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  i.  290. 
being  tribune  of  the  people,  he  pro- 
poses a  law  concerning  the  will  of 
Attains,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  vi.  187. 

Grandees.  Example,  tiow  UtUe  their 
friendship  is  to  be  relied  on,  ii.  345. 
blindness  too  common  to  the  great, 
423.  mistaken  ambition  sufficiently 
common  to  the  great,  iv.  474,  &c.  See 
Princes,  Kings. 

Granicus,  river  of  Phrygia,  famous  for 
the  victory  of  Alexander  over  the  Per- 
sians, iv.  154. 

Gratitude:  the  principal  virtue  of  the 
Egyptians,  i.  30. 

Greece,  Greeks:  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Greece,  ii.  183.  history 
of  Greece  divided  into  four  ages,  186. 
primitive  origin  of  the  Greeks,  187. 
different  states  of  which  Greece  was 
composed,  190.  migrations  of  the 
Greeks  into  Asia  Minor,  195,  Ac  set- 
tlement of  the  Greeks  w  Sicily,  iii.  28. 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
304,  &c.  republican  government  insti- 
tuted almost  universally  in  Greece,  ii. 
198.  Monsieur  Bossuet's  reflections 
upon  that  kind  of  government,  iv.  405. 
love  of  liberty  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  the  Greeks,  vi.  137.  different 
kind  of  troops  that  composed  the 
armies  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  353.  ships 
and  naval  forces,  357.  people  of  Greece 
ym  warlike  in  all  times,  348.  origin 
and  cause  of  courage  and  mililary 
virtue  amongst  the  Greeks,  349.  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks,  t.  xxviii.  of  the 
auguries,  xxxviL  of  the  oracles,  xl. 
famous  games  and  combats  of  Greece, 
I.  difference  of  taste  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  respect  to  public  shows, 
Usii.  disputes  for  the  prize  of  wit. 


shows,  and  representations  of  the 
theatre,  Ixxiv.  illustrious  men  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  most  in  arts 
and  sciences  amongst  the  Greeks,  ii. 
246.  dialecU  of  the  Greeks,  197.  See 
the  articles  Athenians  and  Lacediemo- 
niani^  for  what  relates  to  the  wars  of 
Greece  with  the  Parsians  and  Macedc^ 
nians.  Greece  becomes  a  Ronsaii 
province,  vL  127.  reflections  upon  the 
causes  of  the  grandeur,  decline^  and 
ruin  of  Greece,  132,  fte. 

Qrypos.    See  Antiochus  GrypoL 

Gulussa,  son  of  Mastnissa,  divides  the 
kingdom  with  his  two  brothers  after 
his  father^s  death,  ii.  301. 

Gyges  kills  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia, 
whose  principal  officer  he  waa,  and 
ascends  (he  throne  in  his  stead,  i.  364. 
what  Plato  am  of  his  ring,  365. 

Gygis,  one  of  Parysatis's  women,  con- 
fesses the  poisoning  of  Sta!ira,  iii.  191. 
she  is  put  to  death,  ib, 

Gylippus,  Lacedaemonian,  goes  to  the  aid 
of  Syracuse,  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  55.  his  arrival  in  Sicily 
changes  the  face  of  things^  57.  Ke 
obliges  the  Athenians  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  80.  his  sordid  avarice  sal- 
lies the  glory  of  his  great  actions,  128. 

Gymnastic,  art  of  forming  the  Athlets, 
t.  Uv. 

Gynmcea,  or  apartnents  of  the  ladie^ 
amongst  the  Greeks,  i,  liii. 

H. 

Hemus,  mountain  between  Thrace  and 
Thessaly,  v.  505. 

Hair  of  Berenice,  v.  120. 

Haliartus,  ci^  of  Boeotia,  sides  with  Per^ 
sens,  vi.  17.  the  prstor  Lucretius  takes 
and  entirely  demolishes  it,  33. 

Halicamassu.5,  city  of  Doris,  ii.  186.  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Alexander,  iv. 
161. 

Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  366.  war  of 
that  prince  with  Cyaxares,  360.  he 
continues  the  siege  of  Miletus  begun 
by  his  Esther,  866.  he  raises  the  siege 
of  that  city,  and  wherefore.  A, 

Hamestris,  wife  of  Teritetichmes,  iiL  134. 

Hamilcar  commands  the  army  sent  by 
(he  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  at  the 
request  of  Xerxes,  i.  127.  it  is  defeated 
by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  128.  his 
death,  ti6. 

Hamilcar,  son  of  Gyscon,  commands 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  Aga- 
thodes,  and  gains  a  great  victory  over 
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hioi,  i.  144.  be  falb  alHre  into  the 
hands  of  the  Synmsaos  whilst  be- 
sieging tlieir  city,  151.  he  is  put  to 
destb,  ib, 

Hamilcar,  surnsmed  Bsrcs,  general  of 
the  Caithaginiana,  L  178.  boldness  and 
ability  ef  that  gsoeral,  ib.  he  com 
maods  the  army  against  the  merce- 
naries, 183.  and  defeats  them  entirely, 
187.  he  goes  to  Spain,  which  be  con- 
quers in  a  short  time,  191 .  he  is  killed 
in  a  battle,  ib, 

Hamilcar,  siimaraed  Rhodanns,  a  Cartha- 

S'niao,  goes  into  the  camp  of  Alezan* 
ir  by  order  of  Carthage,  i.  154.  at 
his  return  he  is  put  to  death,  t^. 

Hannibal,  son  of  Gisgo^  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  troops  sent  by  the  Cartha> 
ginians  into  Sicily-  to  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  Segesta,  i.  129.  actions  of 
that  general  in  Sicily,  131.  he  dies 
there  of  the  plague,  ib. 

Hannibal  commands  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  and  is  defeated  by  the  cousul 
Duilios,  i.  160.  he  besieges  the  mer- 
cenaries in  Tuni^  IBb.  ne  falls  into 
their  hands  and  is  crucified,  1 86. 

Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Great,  at  nine 
years  of  age  goes  with  his  fiither,  who 
was  sent  to  command  in  Spain,  i.  191. 
he  is  appointed  to  command  there  after 
Asdrubal's  death,  193.  after  several 
conquests  he  besieges  Saguntum,  194. 
and  takes  it,  195.  he  prepares  for  his 
march  into  Italv,  108.  be  goes  to 
Cadiz,  and  witn  what  Tiew,  ib,  he 
begins  bis  march,  ib.  his  expeditions 
as  ftv  as  the  Rhone,  ib.  he  passes  tliat 
river,  199.  his  march  afterwards,  200. 
he  passes  the  Alps,  203,  he  enters 
Italy,  206.  he  defeats  the  Romans  near 
the  river  Ticinus,  207.  then  at  Trebia, 

-  210.  he  marches  to  Tuscany,  213.  he 
loses  an  eye  in  passing  the  Apennines, 
214.  he  gains  a  battle  near  the  lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  215.  he  concludes  a 
treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends  ambassa- 
dors to  htm,  T.  254.  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  Fabius,  i.  217.  hu  manner  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  wrong 
step  he  had  taken  at  Cassilinum,  219. 
h*  gains  a  Cunoos  victory  near  Cannas, 
225,  Sec.  he  sends  deputies  to  Carthage 
with  the  news  of  his  victory,  and  to 
demand  reinforcements,.  227.  he  win- 
ters at  Capna,  229,  and  suiTers  the 
courage  of  his  troops  to  be  enervated 
by  the  luxury  of  that  place,  ib.  be 
makes  a  treaty  with  Hieronymus,  vi. 
327. 


Bad  success  of  Hannibal,  i.  232.  he 
flies  to  the  aid  of  Capua,  besieged  by 
the  Romans,  ib.  to  make  a  diversion, 
he  marches  suddenly  back  against 
Rome,  ib.  after  various  attempts,  he 
abandons  that  enterprise,  233.  he  is 
recalled  into  Africa,  240.  be  has  an 
interview  with  Scipio,  242.  followed 
by  a  battle  in  which  he  is  defiaated, 
244.  he  escapes  to  Carthage,  ib.  he 
causes  a  peace  to  be  concluded  with 
the  Romans,  245.  he  underudLcs  and 
effects  the  reformation  of  the  courts.of 
justice  and  finances  at  Carthage.  250. 
pursued  by  the  Romans,  he  retires  to 
Aatiochus,  253.  his  discourse  to  that 
prince,  and  the  advice  he  gives  him, 
254.  he  goes  into  Syria  and  Fh<enicia 
to  fetch  ships  from  thence,  v.  404.  he 
is  defeated  at  aea  by  the  Rhodians, 
407.  he  retires  first  to  the  island  of 
Crete,  I  258.  then  to  Phisias,  259.  be 
does  that  prince  great  services,  ib. 
betrayed  by  Prusias,  he  poisons  him- 
self, 260.  Hannibal's  character  and 
panegyric,  ib. 

Hannibal,  young  Carthaginian,  sent  Co 
Hieronymus  by  Hannibal  the  Great 
vi.  327. 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms  the 
design  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  commonwealth,  i.  143.  he  is  dis- 
covered and  punished,  ib. 

Hanno,  Carthaginian,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  against  Agathodes, 
i.  148.  he  is  killed  in  battle,  i6. 

Hanno,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is 
defeated  by  the  Romans  near  thb 
islands  ifigates,  i.  175.  the  Cartna- 
ginians  give  him  the  command  of  their 
troops  against  the  mercenaries,  182. 
the  command  is  taken  from  him,  ib. 
the  Carthaginians  place  him  again  at 
the  head  of  their  troops,  186.  Hanno 
opposes  in  vain  the  undertaking  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  192. 

Harmodius  conspires  against  the  tyrants 
of  Athens,  ii.  240.  bis  death,  241.  sta- 
tues erected  in  honour  of  him  by  the 
Athenians,  242. 

Harmonia,  wife  of  Themistus,  is  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse, vi.  333. 

Harpagus,  officer  of  Astyages,  u  ordered 
by  that  prince  to  make  away  with 
Cyrus,  iL  95.  rage  of  Astyages  upon 
discovering  that  Harpagus  had  dis- 
obeyed his  orders,  ana  the  revenge  he 
takes  on  him,  96. 

Harpalu^  governor  of  Babylon  for  Me\« 
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ander,  (|aits  the  Mrrioe  of  that  prince, 
and  retires  to  Athens,  iv.  365.  be  suc- 
ceeds in  bribing  Demosthenes  with  his 
presents,  367.  the  Athenians  drive 
Harpalus  out  of  their  city,  i6. 

Harpates,  son  ofHribasus,  assassinates 
Arsames  by  order  of  Ochos,  iii.  551. 

Hecataeus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
causes  Attalus  to  be  assassinated  by 
that  prince's  order,  iv.  142. 

Hegelochtts,  Physcon's  general,  defeats 
the  Alexandrians,  and  takes  their  gene- 
ral Marsyas  prisoner,  vi.  197. 

Hegesipyla,  wifeofMiltiades,  and  mother 
of  Cimon,  ii.  312. 

Hegetorides,  Thasian,  exposes  his  life  for 
the  safety  of  his  city  oesieged  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  438. 

Helena,  daugliter  of  Tyndarus,  and  wife 
of  Menelaus,  carried  away  by  Pftris  son 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  ii.  193. 

HelenuM,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  accompanies  his 
huhtr  to  the  siege  of  Argos,  v.  92. 
he  enters  the  city  with  a  body  o^  troops, 
which  occasions  a  confusion,  in  which 
his  father  perishes,  ib. 

Helepolis,  machine  of  war  invented  by 
Demetrius,  iv.  525. 

Helicon  of  Cyzicus,  mathematician,  iii. 
431. 

Heliodoms,  prime-minister  to  Seleucus 
Philopator,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  take 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  v. 

•  511.  chastisement  which  he  receives 
from  OoD  on  that  account,  512.  be 
poison^  Seleucus  and  usurps  the  crowo, 
513.  he  is  expelled  by  Buraenes.  514 

Heliopolis,  city  of  the  Lower  Egypt, 
famous  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  i.  20.  furious  actions  of  Cam- 
bvses  there,  21. 

HellanodicaB :  name  of  those  who  pre- 
sided  in  the  athletic  games  of  Greece, 
t.  xlvi. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thes- 
saly,  from  whom  the  Grteks  derive 
their  name  "EXXeMf,  ii.  195. 

Hellespont,  strait  between  Europe  and 
Asii^  ii.  345. 

Helots.  Origin  and  condition  of  the 
Helots,  t.  ex.  cruelties  of  the  LfScedm- 
moniaos  in  respect  to  them,  ii.  222. 
revolt  of  the  Helots  against  the  Lace- 
damonians,  457. 

Hemerodromi :  runners  or  couriers 
among  the  Greeks,  v.  315. 

Hephsstioo,  Alexander's  favourite;  mis* 
take  of  the  captive  princesses  in  re- 
spect to  him,  iv.  186.  he  receives  a 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  247. 


Alexander  makes  him  manr  Darings 
youngest  daughter,  364.  his  dcaik, 
Alexaadei's  esteem  for  that  favourite, 
371.  extraordinar?  honours  which  that 
prince  causes  to  be  paid  him  after  his 
death,  374,  Sec. 

HepUnomus  or  Middle  Egypt:  de«»p. 
tion  of  It,  1.  1. 

Heraclea,  city  of  Pbntus:  tyrsnis  who 
governed  it,  t.  cxxxii.  destruction  of 
that  city  by  Cotta,  vi.  406. 

Heraclea,  in  JBtolia,  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  consul  Acilius,  v.  401. 

Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  of  the  familv 
of  Hiero,"  is  massacred  with  her  diil- 
dren,  by  order  of  the  people  of  Syia- 
cuse,  vi.  333. 

Heraclidm,  or  descendants  from  Hercnle«. 
They  succeed  the  Atyadss  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia,  i.  363.  they  seize  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  are  soon  after  drivrn 
out  of  it,  ii.  192.  they  reenter  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  seize  Liacedasmon,  196. 
they  endeavour  to  oppose  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Athenians,  who  defeat 
them  in  a  battle,  197. 

Heraclides,  minister  of  Seuthes,  king  of 
Thrace :  his  perfidy,  iii.  185. 

Heraclides,  exile  of  Syracuse,  comes  to 
the  aid  of  his  country  against  Diony- 
slus,  iii.  440.  the  Syracosans  cboo«e 
him  admiral,  ib.  his  envy  of  Dion,  441. 
he  is  obliged  to  call  in  Dion  to  the  aid 
of  Syracuse,  446.  and  to  pot  himself 
into  his  hands,  448  Dion  restorss  him 
the  command  in  chief  by  sea,  449. 
Heraclides  renews  his  intrigues  against 
Dion,  i6.  Dion  is  obliged  to  suffer  him 
to  be  killed,  451. 

Heraclides,  Philip's  minister,  his  charac- 
ter, V.  324.  Philip  sacrifices  him  to 
gain  the  affectioo  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, ib, 

Heraclides,  of  Byzantium,  is  deputed  by 
Antiochus  to  Scipio  Africanus,  v.  412. 

Heraclides,  treasurer  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  is  banished  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  vi.  160.  he  is  appointed  by  Pto- 
lemy, Attains,  and  Ariarathes,  to  pre- 
pare Alexander  Bala  for  personating 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Bpiphanes,  in 
Mder  to  his  reigning  instoul  of  Deme- 
trius, 164.  he  cames  him  to  Rome, 
whero  he  succeeds  in  causing  him  to 
be  acknowledged  king  of  Svria,  ib, 

Herbesso!,  city  of  Sicily,  iii.  iSi. 

Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
subjected  to  Eurystheus  by  the  fiaud 
of  Juno,  ii.  192. 

Hercules,  son  of  Alezauder  and  Bariina^ 
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^  iv.  418.  it  put  to  death  by  Polysper- 
chon,  499. 

Herippidas,  Sparttn  :  his  too  rigid  exact- 
ness compels  Spithridates  to  abandon 
the  party  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  lit 
213. 

Hennias,  Cariau,  is  declared  prime  mini* 
ster  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  ▼.  199. 
his  chamctcr,  ib.  he  removes  Epigenes, 
the  most  able  of  Antiochus*8  generals, 
203.  Antiochus  causes  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated, 206. 

Hermocrates,  Syracusan,  encourages  his 
citizens  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Athenians,  iii.  49.  he  is  elected 
general,  t^. 

UOTmolaus,  officer  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander, conspires  against  that  prince, 
iv.  317.  he  is  discovered  and  pu- 
nished, ib. 

Herod,  Idumsean,  u  made  governor  of 
Galilee,  vi.  251.  he  escapes  from  Jeru- 
salem to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians,  252.  be  goes  to  Rome, 
and  is  declared  king  of  Judaea  by  the 
Mnate,  253.  he  forms  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, t^.  he  goes  to  Samaria,  and 
espouses  Mariamne,  ib.  he  makes  him- 
self master  of  Jerusalem,  and  ascends 
the  throne  of  Judasa,  254. 

Ilerodicus,  one  of  the  principal  persons 
of  Thessaly:  unhappy  fate  of  that 
prince  and  his  family,  v.  485. 

Herodotus,  Greek  historian  :  his  birth,  ii. 
334.  applauses  which  he  received  at 
the  Olympic  games  on  reading  his  his- 
tory there,  i.  Ixxv. 

Herodotus,  friend  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Philip,  U  seized  on  that  prince's 
account,  v.  505.  he  is  put  to  the  rack, 
and  dies  under  the  torture,  506. 

Heroes.  Times  most  famous  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  heroes,  ii.  192.  description 
of  most  of  the  heroes  so  much  boasted 
of  in  history,  94. 

Hesiod,  GreeK  poet,  ii.  247. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  is  cured  mira- 
culously, i.  337.  he  shows  the  amba.«- 
sadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon  his 
riches  and  his  palace,  338.  God 
menaces  him  by  his  prophet,  ib.  ac- 
complishment 01  those  threats,  342. 

Hidarnes,  Persian  of  great  quality,  Sta- 
tira'sfather,  iii.  133. 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  NumU 
dia,  i.  301.  Jugurtha  causes  him  to  be 
murdered,  303. 

Hieraz.  of  Antioch,  becomes  prime  mini- 
ster to  Physcon,  vi.  181.  that  prince 
puts  him  to  death,  182. 
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Hiero  J.,  brother  of  Oelon,  reigns  after 
him  in  Syracuse,  ii.  495.  his  character, 
ib.  suspicions  which  he  forms  against 
his  brother,  t6.  be  attracts  learned 
men  about  him,  496.  his  goodness  to 
.  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  499.  his 
death,  »6. 

Hiero  II.  His  birth,  vi.  305.  he  is  chosen 
captain*  general  of  the  Syracusans, 
306.  and  soon  after  elected  king,  308. 
he  quils  the  party  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  espouses  that  of  the  Romans,  309. 
.he  aids  the  former  against  the  merce« 
naries,  311.  his  pacific  reign,  ib.  he 
particularly  favours  agriculture,  312. 
distinguished  proofs  which  he  gives  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Romans  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  315.  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  skill  of  Archimedes,  who 
makes  abundance  of  machines  of  war 
for  him  for  the  defence  of  a  place,  318. 
galley  which  Archimedes  builds  for 
him,  321.  he  dies  at  a  great  age,  much 
lamented  by  his  people,  324. 

Hierocles,  father  of  Hiero,  causes  his  son 
to  be  exposed,  and  then  to  be  brought 
back  to  nis  house,  where  he  educates 
him  with  great  care,  vi.  305. 

Hieroglyphics :  signification  of  the  word, 
i.  5. 

Hieronymus,  Hiero's  grandson,  reigns 
after  him  at  Syracuse,  and  by  his  vices 
causes  him  to  be  much  regretted,  vi. 
324.  he  makes  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal, 327.  he  is  killed  in  a  conspiracy, 
328. 

Hierophantes :  name  given  the  person 
who  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
feast  of  Eleusis,  i.  xxxiv. 

Himera,  city  of  Sicily;  its  foundation, 
iii.  28.  its  destruction,  i.  127. 

Himilcon,  Carthaginian  general,  comes 
to  Sicilv  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of 
it,  vl  343.  he  perishes  there,  347. 

Hippacra,  city  of  Africa,  refuses  at  first 
to  join  the  mercenaries,  i.  181.  and 
joins  them  afterwards,  184. 

Hipparchos,  son  of  Pisistratns,  governs 
at  Athens  after  his  father's  death,  ii. 
239.  his  taste  for  literature,  ib.  he  is 
killed  in  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  241. 

Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dbnysios,  drives 
Calippus  out  of  Syracuse,  and  reigns 
there  two  years,  iii.  455 

Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  retain*  the 
sovereignty  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  li.  240.  he  finds  means  to  frus- 
trate the  conspiracy  formed  by  Har- 
modius and  Aristogiton,  241.  he  i« 
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compelled  to  quit  Attica,  tnd  goes  to 
■ettle  in  PhrygiaJi.  242  lie  takes  refuge 
in  Asia  with  Artaphernes,  245.  he  en- 
ga^eit  the  Persians  in  tlie  war  against 
the  Greeks,  and  sen-es  them  as  a 
guide,  318.  he  is  killed  at  Marathon, 
fighting  against  his  country,  32*2. 

Hippocrates,  famous  physician :  his  great 
ability,  ii.  154.  his  disinterestedness, 
522. 

Hippocrates,  native  of  Carthage,  is  sent 
by  Hannibal  to  Hieronymus,  and  re- 
ndes  at  his  court,  vi.  3x7.  he  becomes 
one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of 
Syracuse,  334.  he  marches  to  the  aid 
01  Leontium,  335.  and  is  forced  to  fly, 
336.  he  and  Epicydes  possess  them- 
selves of  all  authority  at  Syracuse,  337. 
he  makes  war  in  the  field  against  Mar- 
celltts,  343.  the  plague  destroys  him 
and  his  truops,  347. 

Hipponax,  satiric  poet,  kiown  by  his 
verses  against  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  ii. 
250. 

Holop hemes,  general  for  the  king  of 
Assyria,  marches  against  the  Israelites, 
and  besieges  Bethulia,  i.  358,  Judith 
cuts  off  his  head,  ib. 

Holophemes,  supposed  brother  of  Aria- 
rattles,  king  of  Cappadocia,  dethrones 
him,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  vi.  294. 
he  is  driven  out  by  Attalus,  and  retires 
to  Antiuch,  295.  he  enters  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  Demetrius,  his  bene- 
factor, ib.  that  prince  im prions  him, 
ib. 

Homer,  famous  poet,  ii.  245,  &c.  to 
what  perfection  he  carried  the  species 
of  poetry  to  which  he  applied  himself, 
246. 

Hophra,  king  of  Egypt.    See  Apnea. 

Horses:  the  Horse,  or  the  Kuights,  a 
comedy  of  Aristophanes,  i.  xc. 

Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  i.  336.  he  is 
laden  with  chains  by  Salmanasar,  and 
put  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
ib. 

Hyacinthus  :  feasts  celebrated  in  honour 
of  him  at  Lacedemon,  ii.  384. 

Hybla,  a  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for  its 
honey,  iii.  28. 

Hydarnes  commands  the  Persians  called 
the  Imniortak,  in  tlie  army  of  Xerxes, 
ii.351. 

Hydraotes,  a  river  of  India,  iv.  339. 

Hynereus,  brother  of  Demetrius  Pba- 
lereus,  is  delivered  up  to  Antipater, 
who'  puts  him  to  death,  iv.  429. 

Hyperbolas,   Athenian :   his   chsraeter, 


iii.  3d.  he  endearoun  to  irritate  the 
people  against  Nicias  and  Alcibiades, 
tb.  he  is  banished  by  the  ostracism, 
24. 

Hypsicratia,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mith^ 
ndates:  her  masculine  courage,  vi. 
429. 

Hyrcanians,  people  in  the  neighbourtHMid 
of  Babylonia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  iu 
24. 

Hyrcanos,  ion  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by  hit 
father  to  the  court  of  Alexandna,  to 
compliment  the  king  upon  the  birth  of 
his  son  Philometor,  v.  452.  he  distin- 
guishes himself  there  by  his  address 
and  magnificence,  453. 

Hyrranus  (John),  son  of  Simon,  is  de- 
clared high-uriest  and  prince  of  dw 
Jews  after  his  father's  death,  rt  1 90. 
be  is  besieged  hy  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
in  Jerusalem,  ib.  and  surrenders  by 
capitulation,  191.  he  renders  himseu 
absolute  and  independent,  194.  he 
renews  the  treaty  with  tlie  Romans, 
198.  he  augments  his  poirer  in  Juiliea, 
206.  he  takes  Samaria,  and  demolishes 
it,  207.  he  becomes  an  enemy  to  the 
riiarisees,  210.  he  dies,  ib. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  n 
made  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  \i.  242. 
after  the  death  of  Alexandra,  he  takes 
pos!«ession  of  the  throne,  244.  he  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  Aristobulus  his 

Pjunger  brother,  i^.  he  has  recourse  to 
onipey,  who  replaces  him  upon  the 
throne,  245,  &c.  he  is  again  dethroned 
by  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  and  de. 
livered  up  to  Antigonus,  who  causes 
his  ears  tu  be  cut  off,  252.  the  Par- 
thians  carry  him  into  the  East,  ib.  be 
returns  to  Jerusalem,  where  Hend 
puts  him  to  death,  ib 

Hyntaspes,  father  of  Darius,  governor  of 
Persia,  ti.  111. 

Hystaspes,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is  made 
governor  of  Bactriana,  ii.  401.  his 
remoteness  from  court  makes  way  for 
bis  brother  Artaxerxes  to  ascend  the 
throne,  4*23.  Aiitaxerxes  undertakes  to 
reduce  him,  425.  and  entirely  ruins 
his  party,  426. 

Hystisus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  preinila 
upon  the  generals  of  Ionia  not  to 
abandon  Darius,  then  employed  in  a 
war  with  the  Scythians,  ii.  29d.  Darius 
grants  him  a  territory  in  Thtace,  where 
be  builds  a  city,  29d.  that  prince  re- 
calls him  to  court,  297.  HystiKUi 
secietly   tupports  the   revolt  of  the 

.   lonians,  301 .  he   forms  a  coiispincf 
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agmiiMl  tba  govwnment,  ii.  307.  ht  is 
ducoverad,  ib,  h»  is  taken  by  lh« 
P»niwM»  MiTertd  up  to  ArtRphernas, 
and  put  to  death,  309.  character  of 
HyatMBiM^  ih. 

I. 

lacchus.     See  Bacchus. 

Jaddiit,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  implorss 
the  protection  of  God  against  Alexan- 
der,  iv.  218.  honours  paid  him  by  that 
prince,  219.  his  death,  446. 

lalysus,  founder  of  Rhodes,  represented 
in  a  painting  by  Protogenes,  iv.  634. 

Iambic  verse  proper  fer  tragedy,  i. 
Ixzxvii. 

Jaeon,  tyrant  of  Phers,  is  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Thessalians,  iii. 
515.  death  puts  a  stop  to  his  designs, 
516. 

Jason  supplants  his  brother  Oi^aa,  high- 
priest  of  the  Jewsy  v.  516.  he  is  aup- 
i>lanted  himself  by  his  brother  Mene- 
aus,  518.  he  takes  Jerusalem,  and 
obliges  Menelaus  to  retire  into  the 
citadel,  522. 

Javan,  or  Ion,  son  of  Japhet,  father  of 
all  the  people  known  under  the  name 
of  Greeks,  ii.  187. 

Javelins :  exercise  of  the  javelin,  i.  Ixi. 

Iberians:  people  of  Asia,  subjected  by 
Pompey,  vi.  432. 

Ibis,  animal  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  1. 
32,36. 

Icetas  of  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  causes  the  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  of  Dion  to  be  put  to  death,  iii. 
454.  the  Syracusans  call  in  his  aid 
against  Dionysius,  and  elect  him  their 
general,  459.  he  conceives  the  design 
of  making  himaelf  master  of  Syracuse,. 
ih.  and  seizes  gieat  part  rf  tne  city, 
461.  Timoleon  marches  against  him, 
and  obliges  him  to  live  as  a  private 
person  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines, 
470.  Icetas  revolts  against  Timoleon, 
who  punishes  him  and  his  son  with 
death,  471. 

Ichneumon :  animal  adored  in  Rgypt,  i* 
36. 

Idolatry:  which  the  most  ancient,  and 
most  general,  ii.  160.    See  Religion. 

Idumvans,  people  of  Palestine :  Hyrca- 
nus  obliges  (hem  to  embrace  Judaism, 
▼i.  236. 

Jealousy  or  Biivy,  an  incurable  disease 
of  the  mind,  v.  173.  it  sullies  the  glory 
ef  the  greatest  actions,  vi.  426. 


Jechonias,  or  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah, 
IS  led  captive  to  Babylon,  i.  346.  he  ii 
set  at  liberty  after  an  impriiionmeut 
there  of  thirly-seveu  vears,  349. 

Jehoahaz,  king  of  Jucwa,  led  captive 
into  Egypt,  where  he  dies,  i.  80. 

Jehoiachim  is  placed  by  Nechao  upon 
the  throne  of  Judca  in  the  room  of 
his  brother  Jehoahaz,  i.  81.  he  is  con- 
quered by  Nebuchodonosor,  342.  he 
revolts  against  that  prince,  344.  hit 
death,  ib, 

Jerusalem,  city  of  Palestine,  t.  xxv. 
taking  of  that  city  by  Nechao,  i.  80.  it 
is  besieged  by  Senacherib,  and  miracii> 
lottsly  delivered,  339.  it  is  besieged 
and  taken  by  Nebuchodonosor,  342. 
its  fortifications  demolished  by  that 
prince,  345.  and  rebuilt  by  order  of 
Artaxerxes,  ii.  448.  Alexander's  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem,  iv.  219.  it  is 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ptolemy,  448. 
it  is  taken  and  plundered  by  Antio* 
chiis  Epiphaoes,  v.  522.  its  temple  is 
profaned,  ib,  it  is  taken  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  who  causes  its  fortifications  to 
be  demolished,  vi.  191.  Pompey  lakes 
Jerusalem  by  storm,  ^9.  Cesar  per- 
mits its  walls  to  be  rebuilt,  which 
Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demolished, 
251.  Herod  takes  Jerusalem,  254. 

Jesus  Christ:  his  kingdom  foretold  by 
Daniel,  ii.  83.  contrast  between  the 
kingdoms  of  the  worid  and  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  85. 

Jews :  massacre  of  the  Jews  by  order  of 
Senacherib,  i.  339.  aversion  of  the 
Jews  for  the  Samaritans,  340.  captivity 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  and  its  dura- 
tion, 342,  &c.  Cyrus's  edict  for  their 
return  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  79.  the  re- 
building of  their  city  opposed  by  the 
Samaritans,  80.  Darius  confirms  Cy- 
rus's edict  in  their  favour,  275.  his 
edict  against  the  Jews  revoked  at  the 
solicitation  of  Esther,  124.  the  Jews 
are  confirmed  in  their  privileges  by 
Xerxes,  ii.  334.  and  afterwards  by 
Artaxerxes,  446.  Ochus  carries,  a  great 
number  of  Jews  cap  ive  into  Egypt, 
IV.  21.  the  Jews  refuse  to  submit  to 
Alexander,  218.  they  obtain  great 
privileges  from  that  prince,  V25.  tliey 
refuse  to  work  at  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Bel  us,  380. 

Tne  Jews  settle  at  Alexandria  in  great 
numbers,  iv.  496.  all  those  who  wera 
slaves  in  Egypt  are  set  at  liberty,  ▼. 
56.  the  Jews  submit  to  Antiochitt  the 
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Great,  ▼.  327.  cTueltie!i  which  they  suf- 
fer from  Antiochas  Epiphanei,  Ct2i.6tc. 
they  gain  great  yictories  under  Judas 
MaccakMBUs,  first  over  (he  generals  of 

'  that  prince,  then  over  those  of  Antio- 
cbus  £upator,  and  over  himself  in 
person,  541,  544.  548,  vi.  152.  they 
make  peace  with  Aotiochus,  153.  they 
gain  new  victories  over  the  generals 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  160.  they  are 
declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 161.  they  build  a  temple  in 
Egypt,  166,  &c.  they  levenge  them- 
selves on  the  inhabitants  of  Autioch, 
for  the  evils  they  had  suffered  from 
them,  173.  they  renew  the  treaties 
with  the  Romans,  1 76.  they  are  sub- 
)ected  by  Autiochus  Sidetes,  190. 
history  of  the  Jews  under  Aristobulns, 
235.  Alexander  Jannaeuis,  238.  Atez- 
andra,  241.  Aristobulus,  245.  Hyrca- 
nus,  250.  Antigonus,  253.  the  sove- 
i^ignty  over  the  Jews  transferred  to  a 
stranger,  9d4. 

Imilcon,  sen  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant 
to  Hannibal  on  his  going  to  command 
in  Sicily,  i.  130.  he  takes  Agrigentom, 
132.  he  puts  an  end  to  the  war  by  a 
treaty  with  Dionysius,  and  returns  to 
Carthage,  ib.  be  returns  to  Sicily  at 
the  bead  of  an  army,  135.  the  plague 
spreads  in  his  army,  136.  he  is  defeated 
by  Dionysius,  ib,  he  leaves  his  troops 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
tires to  Carthage,  where  he  kills  him* 
self,  137. 

Immortality  of  the  soul.    See  SouL 

Immortals :  guards  of  the  Persian  kings 
so  called,  li.  137. 

Immunities.    See  Exemption. 

Imposts.    See  Tributes  or  Taxes. 

Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  190. 

Inares,  prince  of  iht  Libyans,  is  chosen 
king  by  the  Egyptians,  and  supports 
their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  ii. 
441.  he  ti-eats  with  Megabysus,  gene- 
ral of  the  Persiann,  and  surrenders 
himself,  442.  he  is  delivered  to  the 
mother  of  Artaxerxes,  and  put  to 
death,  444. 

Incest,  comn.on  amongst  the  Persians,  ii. 
104. 

Indathyrstts,  king  of  the  Scythians,  at- 
tacked by  Darius,  ii.  293.  answer  of 
that  prince  to  Darius,  who  sent  to  de- 
mana  fire  and  water  from  him,  iO. 

India,  r^on  of  Asia,  divided,  into  two 
parts,  iv.  320.  manners  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, 321 .  rarities  of  that  country,  322, 


&c.  bisConr  of  the  commerce  with  that 
country  from  Solomon's  time  to  the 
present,  i.  22.  very  singular  dispute 
belweeu  two  Indian  women  after  the 
death  of  their  common  husband,  iv. 
478.  expeditions  of  Semiramis  into 
India,  ii.  326.  conquest  of  India,  by 
Darius,  298.  then  by  Alexander,  iv. 
338. 

Informers:  how  punbhed  in  Persia,  ii. 
123.  definition  of  them  by  Plutarch, 
iii.  437.  See  Calumniators,  or  False- 
accusers. 

Ingratitude  punished  most  sei^erely 
amongst  tlie  Persians,  ii.  125. 

Intaphemes,  a  Persian  lord :  his  inso- 
lence and  punuhment,  ii.  268. 

Interest  of  money  amongst  the  RcMuans, 
vi.404. 

lolas,  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cup- 
bearer to  Alexander,  is  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  that  prince,  iv.  383. 

Ion,  son  of  Xnthus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Ionia,  ii.  196 

Ion,  favourite  of  Perseus,  delivers  up 
that  prince's  children  to  Octavius,  vi. 
73. 

Jonathan,  Jew  and  Sadducee,  bring« 
over  Hyrcauus  to  his  sect  from  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  vi.  209. 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabspus, 
succeeds  him  in  the  government  of 
Judaea,  vi.  161.  he  accepts  of  the  high- 
priesthood  from  Alexander  Bala,  and 
aids  that  prince  against  Demetrius 
Soter,  164.  he  undertakes  to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  the  citadel  which  they 
had  in  Jerusalem,  171,  ficc.  Demetrius 
Nicator  orders  him  to  attend  him  upon 
thai  affair,  ib.  Jonathan  aids  that  prince 
against  the  people  of  Antioch,  172. 
disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  of  Deme- 
tiius,  he  declares  for  AntiochusTheos, 
174.  he  suffers  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  Tryphon,  who  puts  him  to  death, 
ib, 

Ionia,  province  of  Ana  Minor,  ii.  187. 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  196. 

lonians.  Revolt  of  the  lonians  against 
Darius,  ii.  299.  they  bum  the  city  of 
Sardis,  305.  their  party  is  entirely 
ruined,  308.  they  throw  off  the  Penaan 
yoke  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
unite  with  the  Greeks  from  thenceforth, 
398. 

Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  i.  59. 

Joseph,  Onias's  nephew,  is  sent  into 
Egypt  to  make  his  uncle's  excuse  to 
Ptolemy,  v.  127.  his  credit  with  Plo* 
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Icmy,  V.  128.  that  prince  gives  him  the 
farming  of  the  revenues  of  Cale-Syria 
and  Palestine  without  security,  ib, 

Joaiah,  king  of  Judah,  marches  against 
Nechao,  is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  i.  80. 

I|fhicrate%    Athenian,    is  sent    to    aid 

.  Corcyra,  iii.  494.  he  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  ex- 
pediiion  of  Artaxerxes  against  Hgvpt, 
542.  he  retires  to  Athens,  where  Phar- 
nabasus  causes  him  to  be  accused  of 
making  the  expedition  miscarry,  543. 
the  Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war 
with  the  allies,  iv.  3.  lie  is  accused  by 
Chares,  and  cited  to  take  his  trial,  8. 
means  which  he  employs  for  his  de- 
fence, ib,  &c.  he  reestablishes  Perdic- 
cas  upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  45. 
praise  of  Iphicrates,  4.  military  disci- 
pline which  he  establishes  amongst 
the  troops,  tb. 

Ipsus,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleu- 
cus,  and  Lysimachus,  over  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  iv.  541. 

Irony  attributed  to  Socrates,  iii.  271. 

Isades,  young  Spartan;  his  great  cou- 
rage, iii.  527. 

Isagotas,  Athenian,  forms  a  faction  in 
Athens,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants,  ii.  244. 

Ischolas,  Spartan,  guards  an  important 
pass  during  the  irropiion  of  the  The^ 
bans  into  Laconia,  and  distinguishes 
himself  in  a  peculiar  manner,  iii.  505. 

Idle,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse ;  de« 
scnption  of  it,  iii.  45. 

Ismenias,  Theban,  is  made  prisoner  with 
Pelopidas,  by  Alexander  of  PhersB,  iii. 
518.  he  is  delivered  by  Epamiuondas, 
521. 

Ismenius,  polemarch  of  Thebes,  is  seized 
by  Leontides,  and  carried  prisoner  to 
the  citadel,  iii.  479.  he  is  condemned 
and  executed,  480. 

Isocrates,  Greek  orator:  seri-ices  which 
he  endeavoured  to  render  the  Athe- 
nians by  his  writings,  iv.  8.  his  death, 
111. 

Isocrates,  Greek  grammarian,  is  sent 
prisoner  to  Rome  for  having  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  assassination  of 
Octavius,  vi.  162. 

Issus,  city  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  Alexan- 
der's victory  over  partus,  iv.  1 75. 

Isthmian,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  i. 
li. 

Italians  massacred  in  Asia  Minor  by 
ordt r  of  Mithridates,  vi.  371 . 


Itbobal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  besieged  by 
Nebuchodonosor,  u  346. 

Ithoma,  a  city  of  Messenia,  famous  foi 
the  battle  fought  there  between  the 
Messenians  and  Lacedsemooians,  a. 
cxv.  the  inbabitanU  of  that  city  sub- 
jected by  the  Lacedsnionians,  cxviii. 

Ituraea,  part  of  Cople-Syria,  vi.  237.  the 
IturflDans  are  cofnpelled  by  Arislobulus 
to  embrace  Judaism,  ib, 

Juba  1.,  king  of  Mauritania,  is  conquered 
by  Ctesar,  and  kills  himself,  i.  310. 

Juba  II.,  son  of  the  former,  is  led  in 
Ceesai^s  triumph  whilst  an  infant,  i. 
310.  Augustus  restores  him  the  domi* 
nions  of  bis  father,  31 1.  literary  works 
ascribed  to  this  prince,  ib, 

Judas,  called  Maccaba?us,  third  son  of 
Mattaihias,  is  chosen  general  by  bu 
father  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
v.  539.  he  gains  several  great  victories 
over  that  prince's  generals,  541,  &c. 
he  retakes  the  temple,  and  dedicates 
it  anew  to  the  service  of  God,  547.  he 
gains  new  advantages  over  the  generals 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over  that 
prince  in  person,  vi.  149,  ftc.  repeated 
victories  of  Judas  Mnccabvus  over  the 
generals  of  Demetrius  Soter,  151, 160. 
he  dies  in  battle  fighting  valiunt'y, 
161. 

Juda>J^  region  of  Syria,  called  also  Pales- 
tine, I.  XXV. 

Judith,  Jewess :  her  courage  and  bold- 
ness, i.  358. 

Jugurtha,  Masinissa*s  grandson,  is  adopt- 
ed by  Micipsa,  and  associated  with 
the  other  children  of  that   prince,  i. 

303.  he  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Numi- 
dia,  and  puts  oiie  of  the  two  princes, 
his  brothers  by  adoption,  to  death,  i^ 
he  attacks  the  second  with  open  force, 

304.  besieges  him  in  Cirtha,  ib,  the 
Romans  declare  war  against  him,  305. 
Jugurtha  frustrates  their  eflTorts  several 
times  by  bribes,  ib.  the  Romans  send 
Metellus  first,  and  then  Marius,  against 
him,  VI  ho  both  gain  many  advantages 
over  him,  307,  &c.  Jugurtha  has  re- 
course to  Bocchus,  his  father*in-Iaw, 
who  gives  him  up  to  the  Roman?,  302. 
he  is  led  in  triumph,  310.  and  after- 
wards thrown  into  a  deep  dungeon, 
where  he  perishes  miserably,  iO. 

Julius  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans  into 
Achtfia,  to  appease  tne  troubles  there, 
vi.  121. 

Junius,  consul,  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  173. 

Justice,  the  supreme  of  virtues,  iii.  479. 
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Md  the  priocipal  support  of   rt^ 
authority,  lii.  201. 
Juventiuf  Tbaloa  (P.))  Romaii  mtor, 
rtiarchM  afaiiiM  AodriMus,  ti.  118.  ha 
is  kiUed  in  a  batUe,  i6. 


K. 


Kingdoms :  origin  and  progress  of  king- 
doms from  their  first  institution,  i. 
xiz. 

Kings.  Princes.  Qualities  essential  in 
a  prince  ;  sincerity,  truth,  and  faith  to 
engagements,  iv.  365.  to  know  how  to 
own  faults  when  they  happen  to  com- 
mit them,  ii.  338.  not  to  harbour  envy 
and  jealousy,  nor  open  their  heart  to 
flattery,  335.  in  what  a  prince  ought  to 
endeavour  to  distiuguisn  himself  from 
his  subjects,  90.  noble  use  which  ha 
ought  to  make  of  his  riches,  v.  70, 
iic.  a  prince  is  the  sword  and  shield  of 
his  dominions,  ii.  133.  the  knowledge 
of  the  heart  of  man  is  of  great  import- 
ance tu  a  prince,  iv.  151.  temperance 
is  a  very  estimable  virtue  in  a  king, 
?ices  odious  in  a  prince,  31 1« 


LAbdalon :  forts  situated   in   the  n«igb« 

boorhood  of  Syracu.<e,  iii.  46. 
Laborosoarchod   ascends  the   throne  of 

Assyria,   and   is  killed  soon  al^er,  i. 

349.  bad  inclinations  and  cruelty  of 

that  prince,  ii.  29. 
Labyiiitus.     See  Belshazzar. 
Labyrinth  of  Egypt:  description   of  it, 

Lacedsemon,  or  Sparta,  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, capital  of  Lacooia. 

Lacedofmonians,  or  Spartans. 

Kings  of  lAcedaemonis,  ii.  193.  the 
Heraclidde  seize  Lacediemon,  where 
two  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
reign  jointly,  194.  the  crown  remains 
in  those  two  familie.«,  ib.  the  Lacedse- 
monians  take  Elos,  and  reduce  the  in- 
habitants nf  that  city  to  the  condition 
of  slaves,  under  the  name  of  Helots, 
t.  ex.  Lycurgus,  legislator  of  Sparta, 
cxi.  war  between  tne  Lacedspmonians 
and  Argives,  cxii.  first  war  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians, 
cxiii.  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
near  Ithoma.  cxv.  they  take  and  destroy 
Ithuma,  and  grant  peace  to  the  Mes- 
senians, cxvii.  second  war  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Messenians,  cxviii.  the 


Lacedflemonians  are  defeated,  exit, 
they  demand  a  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  give  them  Tyiteus.  by  pro> 
lession  a  poet,  exx.  by  his  vtfrtes  he 
inspires  them  with  courage,  and  occa- 
sions their  gaining  a  greal  victory,  •&. 
the  Lacednmoiiians  subject  the  Mea- 
senians,  and  reduce  them  to  die  eoo- 
dition  of  Helots,  cxxi. 

The  Lacedemonians  deliver  Athens 
from  tbe  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratida, 
ii.  242.  they  undertake  to  reinstate 
Hippies,  son  of  Pisistratu*,  but  inef- 
fectually, 244.  Darius  sends  to  Sparta, 
to  demand  its  submission,  316.  the 
Spartans  put  his  heralds  to  death,  317. 
a  ridiculous  superstiUon  prevents  the 
La^edsmonians  from  having  a  shars 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  319.  the 
honour  of  commanding  the  Greeks  is 
conceded  to  them,  358.  three  han- 
dred  Spartans  dispute  the  pass  of 
Thermopylas  with  Xerxes,  360.  battle 
of  Salamis,  in  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians have  a  great  share,  371,  &c. 
honours  which  they  render  Themisto- 
cles  after  the  battle,  378.  the  Laeed»- 
monians,  in  conjunction  vrith  the 
Athenians,  cut  the  army  of  the  Persians 
in  pieces  at  the  battle  of  Platvse,  387. 
they  defeat  the  Persian  fleet  at  the 
same  time  near  Mycale,  396,  they  are 
desirous  of  preventing  the  Aibeuiaas 
from  rebuilding  the  walls  of  their  city, 
401.  the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias 
occasions  their  losing  the  command, 
407.  they  send  deputies  to  Athens,  to 
accuse  Tnemistocles  as  an  accomplice 
in  Pkn.sanias's  conspiracy,  412. 

Earthquake  at  Sparta,  ii.  456.  sedi- 
tion of  the  Helot's,  457.  seeds  of  divi- 
sion between  Sparta  and  Athens,  458. 
peace  is  reestablished  between  the 
two  states,  460.  jealousy  and  differ^ 
encea  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians,  472.  treaty  of  peace 
for  thirty  years,  475.  new  causes  of 
complaint  and  dissension,  H.  open  rup- 
ture between  Sparta  and  Athens.  482. 
Peloponnesian  war,  512,  &c.  allies  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  that  war,  513. 
they  ravage  Attica,  516.  Lacedcmoo 
has  recourse  to  the  Persians,  527.  its 
deputies  are  seized  by  the  Athenians, 
carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death, 
528.  Pljtcie  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Lacedsemonians,  531.  they  aban- 
don Attica,  to  retake  Pylos  from  the 
Athenians,  547.  ihey  are  defeated  at 
sea,  ib,  Lacedemonians  shut  up  in  tbe 
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M^nd  of  Spbaotaha,  ii.  647.  Umjt  rai^ 
render  at  dis^'retion,  552.  Bzpeditiona 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  into  Thrace,  iii. 
7.  they  lake  Ampbipolis,  8.  truce  fur  a 
year  between  Sparia  and  Athens,  10. 
victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  over  the 
Athenians  near  Amphipolix,  13.  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  states  for 
fifty  years,  15. 

The  war  renewed  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  iii.  22.  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians  give  Alcibiades  rtfuge,  43.  by 
his  advice  they  send  Gylippu^  to  the 
aid  of  Syracuse,  and  fortify  Decelia  in 
Attica,  50.  the  luftccdaemonians  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Peroia,  92.  their 
fleet  is  beaten  by  the  Athenians  near 
Cyzicum,  98.  they  appoint  Lysander 
admiral,  104.  they  beat  the  Athenian 
fleet  near  Ephe.«us,  107.  Csllicratidas 
succeeds  Lyyander,  109.  defeat  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  near  the  Arginu5ap, 
111,  &c.  they  gain  a  famous  victiiry 
over  the  Athenians  near  ^gospota- 
moa,  124  they  take  Athens,  127.  and 
change  the  form  of  its  government,  ib. 
decree  of  Sparta  cooceming  the  use  of 
the  money  which  Lvnander  causes  to 
be  carried  thither,  128.  infamous  means 
which  they  use  for  ridding  themselves 
of  Alcibiades,  137.  inhumanity  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  the  Athenians,  who 
fled  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  141,  &c. 

The  lAcedsemonians  furnish  Cyrus 
the  Younger  with  troops  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  iii.  152.  they 
chastise  the  inM>Ience  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Klis.  196.  they  undertake,  with 
Agesilaus  at  ttieir  nead,  to  restore  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
201.  expedition  of  the  Lacedabmonians 
in  Aftia,  208.  Sparta  appoints  Agesilaus 
fen  raliisimo  by  sea  and  land,  211. 
league  against  the  Lacedasmonians, 
215.  they  gain  a  great  victory  near 
Nemaea,  220.  their  fleet  is  defeated  by 
Conoii  near  Cnicos,  222.  battle  gained 
by  the  I.acedoBmoniaD8  at  Coronea, 
223.  they  conclude  a  peace  shameful 
for  the  Greeks  with  the  Persians,  228. 
they  declare  war  with  the  Olynthians, 
477,  they  seize  the  citadel  of  Phebes 
by  fraud  and  violence,  479.  they  re- 
ceive the  Olyothians  into  the  number 
of  their  allies,  481. 

Prosperity  of  Sparta,  iii.  481.  the 
LacfHiaemonians  are  compelled  to  quit 
the  citadel  of  Thebes,  490.  ihey  form 
an   ineffectual  enterprise  against  the 


Piraseoa,  492.  they  are  doCMted  near 
Tegyra,  495.  they  declare  war  against 
theThebana,  498.  they  are  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  at  Leuotra,  5tfO,  Ite. 
the  Thebans  ravage  their  country,  and 
advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  505. 
the  Lacedemonians  implore  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  5i0.  Sparta  besieged  by 
Epaminondas,  527.  battle  of  Manti- 
n«a«  In  which  the  LacedsDmoniiii  s  are 
defeated,  629.  the  Lacedaemonians  nend 
aid  to  Tachos,  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Persians,  545.  enterprise  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  Megalopolis, 
iv.  11.  they  revolt  against  the  Mace- 
donians, 273.  they  are  defeated  by 
Antipater,  274.  Alexander  pardona 
them,  275. 

Sparta  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  v.  86. 
courage  of  the  Spartan  women  during 
th.it  siege,  67.  history  of  the  Lacedaa- 
monians  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  148.  and 
in  that  of  Cleoroeoea,  166.  Sparia  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonu«  Dosoii, 
192.  sedition  in  Sparta  appeased  by 
Philip,  223.  Sparta  joins  the  ^tolians 
against  that  prince,  2:^8.  8e\'eral  actions 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Phi- 
lip, 244.  Sparta  joins  with  the  i£to- 
liana  in  the  treaty  with  the  Romans, 
264.  Machknidas  becomes  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  ib  the  Laredaamonians  defeated 
bv  Philopcemen  near  Mantinara,  292. 
Nabis  succeeds  Machanidas,  296.  his 
cruel  treatment  ef  the  Lacedaemonians, 
i6.  Quintius  Flamioinus  besieges  Spar- 
ta, 367.  enterprise  of  the  iEtoIiana 
against  Sparta,  386.  that  city  enters 
into  the  Achaean  league,  387.  the 
Spertana  cruelly  treated  by  their 
exiles,  438.  war  between  the  Lare- 
daemonians  and  Achaeans,  vi.  120.  the 
Romans  separate  Sparta  from  the 
Achasan  league^  121. 

Political  guvemment  of  Sparta,  il. 
200.  iii.  306.  Abstract  of  4be  Spar- 
tan government,  ib.  love  of  poverty, 
310.  laws  established  by  Minos  in 
Crete,  the  model  of  those  of  Sparta, 
314.  the  senate,  i  202  gold  and  silv**? 
money  banished  at  Sparia,  20' 1.  public 
mealit,  204  education  of  children,  206. 
patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan 
youth,  208.  obedience  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  218.  their  respect 
towards  the  aged,  ib.  barbarous  cruelty 
in  respect  to  children, 219.  their  most 
usual  occupation,  209.  their  mother's 
inhumanity,  221,  their  excessive  lei- 
sure, ib  their  cruelty  towards  the  H^ 
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lots,  i.  222.  modesty  ud  decency  en- 
tirely neglected,  ib. 

Lschares,  Theban,  commands  a  detach 
ment  of  the  army  of  Ocbus  in  that 
prince's  expedition  against  Egypt,  iv. 
21.  be  forms  the  siege  of  Pelusium, 
and  takes  it,  22. 

Laconia,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  ii. 
184. 

Lade,  a  small  island  orer  against  Miletus, 
iL  308. 

Lais,  famous  courtesan,  Hi.  43. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  ii. 
193. 

Lake  of  Moeris,  i.  9. 

Lamachus  is  appointed  general  with 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades,in  the  expedition 
of  the  Athenians  against  Sicily,  iii.  29. 
his  poverty  makes  him  contemptible 
to  the  troops,  43.  he  is  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  54. 

Lamia,  courtezan  to  Demetrius:  her 
enormous  expenses,  iv.  5^9.  pleasan- 
try of  a  comic  poet  in  respf  ct  to  her, 
ib. 

Lamia,  city  of  Thessaly,  Csmous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Atheuians  over  Antipater, 
!v.  423. 

Lands :  distribution  of  them  instituted  by 
Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  ii.  203.  reflections 
upon  that  partition,  214. 

Laodice,  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  is  re- 
pudiated by  that  prince,  t.  107.  Antio- 
chus takes  her  sgain,  116.  she  causes 
him  to  be  poisoned,  ib.  and  Seleucus 
Cainnicus  to  be  declared  king  in  his 
stead,  ib.  she  causes  Berenice  and  her 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.  Ptolemy  puts 
her  to  death,  1 18. 

Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  marries  Antiochus  the  Groat, 
▼.  200. 

Laodice,  sister  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
is  put  to  death  by  Ammonius,  favourite 
of  Alexander  Bats,  vi.  167. 

Laodice,  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  acts  ss 
r^ent  during  the  minority  of  six 
princes,  her  children,  vi.  189.  she  poi- 
sons five  of  them,  and  prepares  to  do 
the  same  by  the  sixth,  ib,  she  is  put 
to  death  by  the  people,  ib. 

Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates  Enpator, 
marries  first  Ariarathes  VI!.,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  vi.  296.  and  afterwards 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  ib.  part 
which  he  makes  her  act  at  Rome  before 
the  senate,  297. 

Laome<lon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains : 
|rro\inces  which  fell  to  him  after  that 


prince's  death,  iy.  416.  he  is  dispos- 
sessed of  them  by  Nicanor,  who  takes 
him  prisoner,  448. 

Laranda,  city  of  Pisidis,  revolts  ag^nst 
Perdiccas,  iv.  438.  tragiol  end  of  that 
city,  ib. 

Larissa,  city  of  Thessaly,  li.  189. 

Lasthenes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthns, 
puts  that  city  into  the  hands  of  Philip^ 
iv.  t3. 

Lasthenes,  of  Crete,  supplies  Demetrius 
Nicatur  with  troops  for  ascending  the 
throne  of  Syria,  vi.  168.  his  bad  oon. 
duct  makes  that  prince  commit  many 
faults,  170 

L*athyrus.     See  Piolemy  Lathyrus. 

Laws.  Origin  and  institution  o(  laws,  i. 
25.  laws  uf  the  Egyptians,  27.  laws  of 
Crete,  iii.  314.  laws  of  Sparta,  ii.  200. 
laws  of  Athens,  227. 

Leaping :  exercise  amongst  ihe  Greeks, 
t.  Ixi. 

Legion,  Roman  ;  soldiers  of  which  it  was 
composed,  i.  222. 

Legislators,  famous  ones  of  antiquity: 
Draco,  ii.  224.  Solon,  225.  Lycurgns. 
200.  Cbarondas,  ii.  507.  Zaleucns, 
508. 

Lriex,  first  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  ii.  193. 

Lentiscus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  taken  pri- 
soner  by  Demetrius,  and  sent  back  to 
his  father  by  that  prince,  iv.  514. 

Lentulus  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Ro- 
mans, to  have  an  eye  over  Boeotia, 
during  the  war  with  Perseus,  vi.  19. 

Lentulus,  consul,  is  ordered  to  reinstate 
Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne,  vi. 
446.  is  prevented  from  executing  that 
commission  by  a  pretended  oracle  of 
the  Sibyl*^  447. 

Leon,  Corinthian,  defends  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse  against  Icetas  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, iii.  466. 

Leon,  Athenian,  is  sent  deputy  with 
Timagoras  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and 
accuses  his  colleague  at  his  return,  iii. 

•  514. 

Leoaatus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains : 
provines  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince's  death,  iv.  416.  he  marches  to 
the  aid  of  Antipater  besieged  in 
Lamia,  423.  be  is  killed  in  battle,  424. 

Leonidas,  governor  of  Alexander,  It.  133. 

Leonidas  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  defSends  the 
pass  of  Thermopyle  with  unpar-dlded 
bravery  against  the  innumerable  army 
of  Xerxes,  ii.  360.  be  is  killed  there, 
362.  the  Lscedsemonians  erect  him  a 
magnificent  monument,  ib. 

Leonidas  II.   reigns   at   Sp.irta,  jointly 
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with  Agis,  V.  149.  he  opposes  the  do- 
signs  of  that  prince,  155.  he  is  divested 
of  the  sovereignty,  156.  he  escapes  to 
Tegea,  157.  he  is  recalledi  and  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  160.  he  lays  snares 
for  Avis,  162.  and  puts  him  to  death, 
164.  he  obliges  the  wife  of  that  prince 
to  marrv  his  son  Cleomenes,  166. 
death  of  Leonidas,  167.  his  character, 
149. 

Leontides,  poleinarch  of  Thebes,  put<i  the 
citadel  of  that  place  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  478.  he  im- 
prisons (smenias,  who  was  his  oppo- 
nent, 479  he  sends  persons  to  Athens 
to  assassinate  the  principal  exiles,  483. 
Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  conspi- 
rators, kills  him,  489. 

Leontium,  city  of  Sicily,  ill  29. 

Leontius,  Philip's  general,  insults  Aratus 
grossly  at  a  feast,  v.  243.  he  is  securi  y 
fir  tlie  fine  laid  on  Megaleas  upon  tlie 
same  account,  t6.  Philip  takes  tiie 
command  of  his  troops  from  liim,  and 
puu  him  to  death,  247,  &c. 

Leosthenes,  Athenian,  informs  Athena  of 
Alexander's  ileal  h,  and  animates  them 
Vi  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  iv. 
420.  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Greeks  leagued  against  Antipater,  ib. 
his  glorious  exploits,  423.  he  receives 
a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Lamia,  i6.  and 
dies  soon  after,  424. 

Leotychides,  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  in 
conjunction  with  Xauthippus  the' Athe- 
nian, gains  a  famous  victory  over  the 
Persians  near  Mycale,  ii.  39i6. 

Leotychides,  son  of  Timea,  wife  of  Agis, 

} lasses  for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and 
Of  that  reason  is  excluded  the  throne, 
iii.  44. 

Leptines.  brother  of  Dionysius,  b  put  to 
night  by  the  Carthaginians,  with  the 
fleet  umler  his  command,  iii.  395.  he 
is  banished,  410.  and  soon  after  re- 
called, ib.  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  411. 

Leptines  kills  Callippus,  Dion's  murderer, 
iii.  453. 

lieptines,  tyrant  of  Apollonia,  surrenders 
himself  to  Timoleoo,  who  sends  him  to 
Corinth,  iii.  470. 

Leptines,  Syrian,  kills  OctAvius  the  Ro- 
man ambassador,  vi.  1^.  Demetrius 
delivers  him  up  to  the  senate,  162. 

Leptines,  Syracusan^  Hiero's  father-in- 
law,  vi.  307. 

Lesbos,  island  of  Greece,  ii.  185.  revolt 
of  that  island  against  the  Athenians, 
535.  the  Athenians  reduce  it  to  its 
former  obedience,  539. 


Letters.  Invention  of  Letters  brought 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  i.  66. 

LeucoD,  king  in  the  Bosphorus :  mutual 
generosity  between  that  prince  and 
the  Athenians,  iv.  39. 

Leuctra,  small  town  of  Boeotia,  famous 
for  the  victory  of  the  Thebans  over  the 
Liacedsemoniaiis,  iii.  500,  &c. 

Leyinus,  Roman  consul,  defeated  by 
Pyrrhus,  v.  66. 

Levmus  (M.  Valerius)  is  sent  into  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  in  quaKty  of  prastor, 
to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Philip,  v. 
2i>0.  enemies  whom  he  excites  against 
that  prince,  261 ,  &c. 

Lewis  XV.,  king  of  France.  Glorious 
testimony  which  that  prince  renders 
the  French  nation,  v.  444,  &c. 

Library.  Famous  libraries  of  abtiquity ; 
at  Alexandria,  i.  23.  at  Athens,  ii.  239. 

Libya,  part  of  Africa,  vi.  227.  war  of 
Libya,  or  of  the  mercenaiies,  t.  178. 

Licitiius,  consul,  is  sent  into  Macedonia 
against  Perseus,  vi.  12.  he  encamps 
near  the  river  Peneus,  24.  he  is  defeated 
in  a  battle,  27,  &o.  and  afterwar  s 
gains  some  advantage  over  Perseus,  33. 

Licinius  (C),  the  consul's  brother,  com- 
mands the  Italian  cavalry  in  his  bro- 
ther's army,  vi.  26. 

Light-house  of  Alexandria,  i.  22. 

Ligoras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Anliochus 
the  Great,  makes  that  prince  master 
of  the  city  of  Sardis,  v.  217. 

Liguria,  province  of  Italy,  vi.  110.  its 
inhabitants  subjected  to  those  of  Mar- 
seilles, by  the  Romans,  ib. 

Lilybseum,  city  of  Sicily,  besieged  by 
the  Romans,  i.  171. 

Lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravalla- 
tion  amongst  the  ancients,  ii.  533. 

lioness,  or  Leflena,  name  of  a  courtezan. 
Statue  erected  in  honour  of  her  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  243. 

Lissus,  city  of  lUyria:  siege  and  taking 
of  that  city  by  Philip,  y.  260. 

Llvius,  consul,  is  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Asdrubal  into 
Italy,  i.  23f5.  he  defeats  that  general  in 
a  great  battle,  2)6,  &c. 

Loans.  Law  concerning  them  among 
the  Egyptians,  i.  29.  in  what  manner 
such  as  lived  by  borrowing  weie  con- 
sidered amoogt  the  Persians,  ii.  126. 

Lotus,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  they 
made  bread,  i.  51. 

Love.  Care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid 
admitting  any  thing  into  their  dramatic 
poems  relating  to  love,  t.  Ixxxvii. 
Conjugal  love,  model  of  it,  v.  161. 
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Lucretius,  pr»tor,  commaoJs  the  Romaa 
fleet  sent  agmiost  Perseus,  vl.  19.  he 
besieges  H<<Hartas,  a  city  of  Boeotia, 
takes  and  demoUsbes  it  ent  rely,  32. 

Lucullus  commands  the  Roman  fleet 
sent  against  Milhridates,  and  gains 
two  great  victories  over  that  prince, 
vi.  383.  he  is  elected  consul,  and 
charged  with  the  war  against  Mithri* 
dates,  394.  he  obliges  that  prince  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  397.  and 
defeats  his  troops,  ib,  he  gains  a  com- 
plete victory  over  him,  399.  and 
obliges  him  to  taice  refuge  with  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  402.  he  sends 
an  ambassador  to  demand  Mithridates, 
ib.  he  regulates  the  affairs  of  Asia,  403, 
&c.  he  declares  warligdnst  Tigranes, 
404.  and  marches  against  him,  407. 
be  besieges Tigranocerta, 409.  he  gains 
a  great  victory  over  Tigranes,  412.  and 
takes  Tigranocerta,  413.  he  gains  a 
second  victory  over  the  joint  forces  of 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  418.  his 
army  refuses  to  obey  him,  419.  421. 
Pompey  is  sent  to  command  in  his 
stead,  423.  Lucullus  returns  to  Rome, 
and  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
"427.  his  character,  422.  means  which 
he  used  for  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  384 

Lusitania,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  i.  123. 

Lutatius,  consul,  defeats  the  fleet  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  puts  an  end  by  that 
victory  to.  the  first  Punic  war,  i. 
175.  Ac. 

Luxury.  Fatal  effects  of  luxury  amongst 
the  ancients,  ii.  169,  &c  almost  always 
attended  with  the  ruin  of  states,  172. 

Lycidas,  Athenian,  votes  for  having  the 
propoial  of  Mardonius  heard,  ii.  383. 
be  is  stoned,  ib. 

Lyciscus,  deputy  from  the  AearnaoiaDs, 
endeavours  to  engage  the  Lacedas- 
monians  in  Philip's  party,  v.  263. 

Lyciscus,  ifitolian,  is  accused  of  having 
treated  those  with  great  cruelty  who 
would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Romans  against  Perseus,  vi  95.  P. 
£milius  acquits  him,  96. 

Lycon,  Atheuian,  commander  of  the 
Grecian  troops  in  the  army  of  Pi* 
suthnes,  is  brought  into  the  views  of 
Tissaphernes,  whom  he  joins,  iii.  4. 

Lycortas,  Polybius's  father,  is  sent  am- 
bassador by  the  Achcans  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphaues,  v.  452.  he  is  elected  gene* 
ral  of  the  Achseans,  and  avenges  Phi- 
lopcsmen's  death,  470.  he  is  deputed 
a  secuad  time  to  Ptolemy,  480. 


LycurguM,  son  of  Booomus^  kiof  ol 
Sparta,  governs  the  kingdom  as  givar- 
dian  to  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  iL  200. 
he  endeavours  to  reform  the  fovem- 
ment  of  Sparta,  and  makes  several 
voyages  with  that  view,  201.  on  his 
retorn  he  changes  the  form  of  the 
government,  202.  &c.  be  goes  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle,  and  dies  votuii- 
tarily  by  abstaining  from  food,  212. 
reflections  upon  Lycurgua'a  death,  A. 

Lycurgtts,  Spartan,  bnbes  I  be  Cpliori, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  elected  king 
of  Sparta,  v.  22&  Chilo*s  atiennpt 
against  him,  233.  Lycurgos  flies  ioto 
/Btolia  to  escape  the  Bphori,  and  is 
soon  afler  recalled,  250. 

Lydia,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  t.  xxr. 
kings  of  Lydia,  i.  363.  it  is  subjected 
by  Cyrus,  ii.  49.  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  Lydians  contracted  alliances,  360. 

Lying.  How  much  abhorred  amoi^st 
the  Persians,  ii.  125. 

Lynceus,  king  of  Argos,  iL  191. 

Lyn«*estes  Alexander  is  convicted  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  put  to  death,  iv.  289. 

Lysander  is  appointed  admiral  by  the 
LacedflBmouldns,  iii.  104.  he  pos«e«ea 

freat  influence  with  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
05.  he  beats  the  Athenian  fleet  near 
Ephesua,  107.  bis  envy  of  Callicra> 
tidas,  who  is  sent  to  succeed  him,  109. 
he  commands  the  fleet  of  the  Lacedss* 
monians  a  second  time,  1 19.  and  gains 
a  famous  victory  over  ibe  Athenians 
at  iEgo«potamos,  122,  &o.  be  takes 
Athens,  127,  ftc.  and  entirely  changes 
the  form  of  the  government,  ib  be 
returns  to  Sparta,  and  sends  tliither 
before  him  all  the  gold  and  silver 
taken  from  the  enemy,  128.  he  is  sen! 
to  Athens  to  reestablish  the  thirty 
tyrants,  143.  be  strangely  abuses  his 
power,  146.  he  suflTers  the  Greciae 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  coasecmts 
altars  to  him,  ib.  npoo  the  complaint 
of  Pharoabasus  he  is  recalled  to  Sparta, 
148.  Lysander  accompanies  Agesilaus 
into  Asia,  202.  he  quarrels  with  him, 
204.  and  returns  to  Sparta,  205.  his 
ambitious  designs  for  changing  the 
succeaiiion  to  the  throne,  206.  he  is 
killed  before  Haliartus,  which  he  was 
going  to  besiege.  217.  some  time  afler 
bis  death,  the  plot  he  had  formed 
against  the  two  kings  is  discoversd 
218.  Lysander's  character,  ib.^  &c. 
Lysander  is  elected  one  of  the  Ephori  at 
Sparta  through  the  influence  of  Agis, 
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▼.  153.  be  endeavours  to  make  the 
people  receive  the  ordinances  of  that 
excellent  young  king,  154. 

Lyaandra,  Ptolemy's  dauv>hter,  marries 
Agathocles,  son  of  Lysimachus,  r.  42. 
after  the  murder  of  ner  husband  she 
retires  to  Seleucus,  and  engages  him 
to  make  war  against  Lysimachus,  ib. 

Lysiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis  renounces 
his  power  upon  the  remonstrances  of 
Aratus,  and  makes  his  city  enter  into  the 
Achsan  league,  v.  148.  the  Achaeans 
make  him  their  captain-general  three 
times  successively,  and  then  expel 
him,  ib.  he  is  killed  in  battle,  169 

Lysias,  kinsman  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
is  made  governor  by  that  prince  of 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  preceptor 
to  Antiochus  Eupator,  v.  542.  An- 
tiochus gives  him  the  command  of  the 
army  against  the  Jews,  ib.  be  is  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabeus,  547.  he 
possesses  himself  of  the  regency  during 
tlie  minority  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
ir.  148.  the  government  of  Ccele-Syria 
and  Palestine  is  given  to  him,  149  he 
is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccab<eu<i,  1 ')!. 
he  makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  ]'>3. 
he  is  delivered  up  to  Demetrius  Soter, 
who  puts  him  to  death,  159. 

Lysias,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who 
defeated  the  Lacedsemonians  near  the 
islands  Arginusaa,  and  at  their  return 
were  condemned  to  die,  iii.  112,  117. 

Lysias,  of  Syracuse,  a  celebrated  orator, 
goes  to  settle  at  Thnrium,  ii.  506.  he 
raises  five  hundred  men  to  aid  the 
Athenians  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  iii. 
142.  he  offers  an  oration  to  Socrates 
for  his  defence,  277.  character  of  Ly- 
sias's  style,  ib. 

Lysicles  commands  the  Athenian  army  at 
Chaerooea,  and  is  defeated  by  Philip, 
iv.  108. 

Lysimachia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  v.  358. 

Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains : 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  iv.  415.  he  enters  into 
a  league  with  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and 
Crissander,  against  Antigonus,  486. 
treaty  of  peace  between  those  princes, 
which  is  immediately  broken,  490. 
Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Seleucus,  enter  into  a  confederacy 
against  Antigonus  and  Demetriu^ 
540.  they  divide  Alexander's  empire 
amongst  them,  v.  I.  alliance  of  Lvsi- 
roachus  with  Ptolemy,  5.  he  takes 
Macedonia  from  Demetrius,  14.  and 
divides  it  with  Pyrrfaus,  16.  he  obliges 


Pyrrhus  soon  after  to  quit  it,  18.  he 
marches  aeainst  Seleucus,  gives  him 
battle,  and  is  killed,  45. 

Lysimachus,  Alexander's  preceptor,  ac- 
companies that  prince  in  his  expedi- 
tions, i/.  200. 

Lysistrala,  comedv  of  Aristophanes ; 
extract  from  it,  i.  xci. 


Maccabees.  Martyrdom  of  them,  t.  535^ 
ftc. 

Macedonia,  Macedonians.  Macedonia, 
kingdom  of  Greece,  ii.  185.  origin  of 
the  Macedonians,  18iB.  commencement 
of  their  empire,  195.  kings  of  Macedo- 

•  nia  befiire  Philip,  iv.  44.  reign  of 
Philip,  47.  and  his  son  Alexander, 
140.  Alexander's  successors  who  reign- 
ed in  Macedonia,  Cassander,  v.  1 .  Phi- 
lip his  son,  7.  Demetrius  Poliurcetes, 
12.  Pyrrhus,  14.  Lysimachus,  18. 
Seleucus,  45.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  46. 
Sosthenes,  50.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  54. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Aotieonus,  122. 
Antigonus  Doson,  129.  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  193.  Perseus,  509.  Ma- 
cedonia is  declared  free  by  the  Ro- 
mans, vi.  80.  and  some  time  after 
reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  119. 

Machanidas  becomes  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
V.  264.  he  endeavours  to  subject  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 289.  Philopcemen  marches 
against  him,  290.  Machanidas  is  de- 
feated and  killed  in  battle.  293. 

Madetes,  governor  of  the  country  of  the 
Uxii  for  Darius,  refu.ses  to  surrender 
to  Alexander,  iv.  258.  that  prince 
subdues  and  forgives  him,  ib. 

Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Ubya, 
revolts  against  Ptolemy  Phtladelphus, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king 
of  those  provinces,  v.  100.  he  causes 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  be 
made  to  that  prince,  and  dies  during 
the  negotiation,  104. 

Msgas,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
is  put  to  death,  by  his  order,  v.  210. 

Magi  employed  in  divine  worship  among 
the  Persians,  ii. '163.  their  religion, 
164. 

Magistrate.  Duty  of  a  magistrate,  vi. 
359. 

Magnesia,  city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  t 
XXV.  Artaxerxes  gives  the  revenues  of 
that  city  to  Themistocles  for  his  sub« 
sistence,  ii.  431. 

'  Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  sent  mto 
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Sicihr  to  make  war  againit  Dionyaim 
the  Elder,  iii.  394.  after  various  enbrtt 
he  concludes  a  peace  with  that  tjrrant, 
402.  ha  loses  a  great  battle,  and  is 
killed  in  it,  i.  138. 

Mago,  soh  of  the  former,  commands  tha 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily, 
and  gains  a  great  victoiy  over  Diony- 
sius  the  Klder,  i.  138.  the  r:arthagiui. 
ans  place  him  at  the  head  of  their 
troopa  in  Sicily  against  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  140.  he  shamefully  abandons 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  141.  be  returns 
to  Carthag€,  and  kills  himself  through 
deipair,  i6« 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet  sent  to  aid  the 
Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  i.  154.  he 
goes  to  Pyrrhus  in  order  to  sound  his 
designs  in  respect  to  Sicily,  ib. 

Mago,  Hannibars  brother,  carries  the 
news  of  that  geaerars  victory  over  the 
Romans,  at  the  battle  of  Canne,  to 
Carthage,  i.  227. 

Mago,  Carthaginisin  general,  is  taken 
prisoner  in  Sardinia,  i.  232. 

Ifaharbal,  Carthaginian  officer,  endea- 
vours to  persuade  Hannib.il  (o  march 
directly  to  Rome  after  tlie  battle  of 
Caana,  i.  22a 

Mahomet.  Vulgar  report  concerning  his 
tomb,  V.  1 12. 

Main,  a  people  of  India ;  their  war  with 
Alexander,  iv.  348.  they  submit  to  that 
prince,  351. 

Mamertines,  people  originally  of  Italy: 
they  seize  Messina,  a  city  of  Sicily,  i. 
15/.  they  are  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  v. 
78.  a  division  arises  amongst  them, 
which  occasions  the  first  Punic  war, 
I  157. 

Man.  Wherein  the  science  of  knowing 
niMikind  consists,  iii.  172.  men  are  the 
same  in  all  age»,  174. 

Mauasseh,  king  of  Judah,  is  put  in  chsins 
by  the  generals  of  Esar-haddon,  and 
carried  captiv-e  to  Babylon,  i.  340.  he 
obtains  his  liberty,  and  returns  to 
Jerii^em,  ib. 

Mancinus  (L.),  the  consul,  Piso's  lieute- 
nant, engages  rashly  in  a  post,  from 
whence  Scipio  happily  extricates  him, 
i.282. 

Alandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 
tho  Medes,  is  given  in  marriage  to 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  i.  363.  siie 
goes  to  Media,  and  carries  her  son 
Cyrus  with  her,  it  5.  she  returns  into 
Persia,  7. 

Mandanis,  an  Indian  philosopher,  refuses 


to  follow  Alexander  in  his  train,  !▼• 
341. 

Mandmclides,  a  young  Spartan,  sapporfa 
the  party  of  Lysander  the  Ephor«% 
through  zeal  for  the  public  good,  ▼. 
154. 

Manetho,  Egyptian  priest,  author  of  thm 
history  of  the  Dynasties  of  Egypt,  L 
55. 

Mania,  wife  of  Zenis,  is  continued  ia  the 
government  of  .£olia  after  the  d««tk 
of  her  husband,  and  causes  herself  to 
be  admired  for  her  conduct,  iii.  193. 
she  is  assavinated  with  her  son,  by 
Midias  her  son-in-law,  194. 

Manilitts  (M.),  consul,  is  sent  against 
Carthage  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  i.  273. 

Maoilius,  tribune  of  the  people,  prepares 
a  decree  for  appoinUng  Pomiie^  Vt 
command  the  armies  against  the  ki..gs 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  vi.  423. 

Manius  Curius,  consul,  gains  a  great  vi^ 
tory  over  Pyrrhus,  and  obliges  him  to 
quit  luly,  v.  82. 

Manius  Aquiliu<},  consul,  terminates  the 
war  against  Ari!«tonicus,  vi.  188.  and 
enters  Rome  in  triumph,  189. 

Manllus  (L.)  is  appointed  consul  with 
Regulus,  i.  161.  they  jointly  gain  a 
great  victory  over  the  Caithag.niaas, 
near  EcntMnus  in  Sicily,  ib,  they  go  to 
Africa,  ib.  Manlius  is  recalled,  A. 

Mantinea,  city  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  Epaminondas  over  tlie  Lace* 
damonians,  and  for  that  of  Philopor- 
men  overMachanidas,  tyrant  of  Spails, 
V.  290. 

Maracanda,  capital  city  of  Sogdiana, 
submits  to  Alexander,  iv.  294. 

Marathon,  small  city  of  Atiica,  famous 
for  the  victory  of  the  Atheniaus  over 
the  Persians,  ii.  318. 

Marcellu»  (M  ),  consul,  is  sent  into  Slcilv 
to  appease  the  troubles  ther«^,  vi.  33^. 
actions  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  336.  he 
forms  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  337.  fhe 
considerable  losses  of  men  and  ships, 
by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Arclii- 
medes,  oblige  him  tu  turn  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  342.  he  undertakes 
several  expeditions  in  Sicily,  3-15.  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Syrarase  by 
means  of  his  intelligecce  in  the  city, 
346,  &c.  he  abandons  ihe  city  to  be 
plundered,  352.  honours  which  he 
pays  to  the  memory  of  Archimedes,  ib, 
Marcellus,at  first  as  praetor,  and  after* 
wards  as  consul,  gains  several  advaa* 
tages  o\'er  Hannibal,  i.  230. 
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Mareius  (L.\  Roman  knight,  presTVM 
Spain  Co  the  Romans  by  hia  valour,  i. 
230. 
llarciuf,  ambaasador  of  the  Romana  in 
Greece,  has  an  interview  with  Perseus 
near  the  river  Peneus,  vi.  15.  he  re* 
turns  to  Rome,  17.  he  is  sent  again 
into  Greece,  to  rq^ulate  affairs  there, 
19. 
Marrius     Philtppus     (Q.),     consul,     is 
charged  with  the  war  against  Perseus, 
«i.  36.  he  sets  out  from  Rome,  and 
advances  towards  Macedonia,  ib.  after 
gr«'at  fiitigues  he  penetrates  into  Ala- 
cedonia,  and  takes  several  cities  tUere, 
37,  &c. 
llardonius,  son-in4aw  of  Darius,  enters 
Macedonia  with  an  army,  ii.  309.  his 
ill   success  obliges   Darius   to   recall 
him,   ib,   he  gives  Xerxes  6attering 
oounsf  Is,  which  induce  him  to  invade 
Greece,  ii.  335.  Xerxes  chooses  him 
one  of  his  generals,  351.  that  prince 
leaves  him  wilh  a  numerous  army  to 
reduce  Greece,  376.  he  causes  very 
advantageous  offers  to  be  made  to  the 
Athenians,  which  are  rejected,  381.  he 
enters  Athens,  and  bums  what  had 
escaped  when  pillaged  the  year  before, 
383.  he  is  defeated,  and  killed  at  the 
batile  of  Pla'saa,  389. 
Mare  of  Phidolas,  i.  Ixxi. 
Mariamne,  erand-daughter  uf  Aristobu- 
lus,  mames  Herod  the  Idumcsmn,  vi. 
253. 
Mart  lis,  lieutenant  under  Metellus,  sup 
plants  that  general,  and  causes  himself 
to  be  appointed  general  for  terminating 
the  war  with  Jugurtba  in  his  stead,  i. 
908.  he  gets  Jugurtha  into  his  hands, 
and  makes  him  serve  as  an  ornament 
of  his  triumph,  310. 
Marius  (M.)^  Roman  senator,  is  sent  by 
Sertorius  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  vi. 
393.  he  is  taken  by  LacuUua  and  put 
to  death,  397. 
Maronsea,  city  of  llirace.     Cmel  treat- 
ment  of  ita  inhabitants  by  Philip,  v. 
461. 
Marriages.     Laws  concerning  them  in- 
•     stitnted  at  Athens  and  SparU,  ii.  232. 
Marseilles,    inhabitants  of.    Thtir  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  vi.  110.  origin  of  the 
people  of  Marseilles,  t6.  ihev  settle  in 
Gaul,  111.  wisdom  of  their  govern- 
ment,  112.  their  attachment   to   the 
Romans,   114.  they  obtain  from  the 
Romans  the  pardon  of  PhocsDa,  which 
had  been  condemned  to  be  destroyed, 
lb8. 


Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  esponset  the 
part^r  of  Ihe  Romans  against  the  Car* 
thagmians,  L  265.  be  marries  Sopho- 
nisba,  and  is  soon  obliged  to  send  her 
poison,  ib.  contests  between  Masiioissia 
Hud  the  Carthaginians,  266.  be  defea's 
them  in  a  battle,  269.  he  dies,  and  at 
his  death  appoints  Scipio  ^milianus 
guardian  of  his  children,  280. 

Masistes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa,  is 
one  of  the  six  commanders  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  351.  tragical  death 
of  Masistes  and  his  children,  400,  ftc. 

Massage,  city  of  India,  besieged  end 
taken  by  Alexander,  iv.  325. 

Massive,  Numidian  prince,  is  murdered 
in  the  midst  of  Rome  by  Jugurtha*s 
orders,  i.  307. 

Mastanabal,  Masinissa*s  son,  shares  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia  with  his  two 
brothers,  after  the  death  of  their  f..- 
ther^i.  301. 

Matho,  in  concert  w  ith  Spendius,  causes 
the  mercenaries  to  revolt  against  the 
Carihaginian?,  i.  180.  he  is  placed  at 
their  head,  ib.  he  takes  Hannibal  pri- 
soner, and  causes  him  to  be  haugea  up 
in  the  room  of  Spendius,  186.  he  is 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  exe- 
cute him,  187. 

Mattaniah  is  placed  upon  tne  throne  of 
Judah  in  the  room  of  his  nephew 
Jet;honias,  i.  345. 

Mattathias,  Jew,  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
refuses  to  obey  the  ordinances  of 
Antiochoa,  v.  534.  he  retires  with  his 
family  into  the  mountains,  to  avoid 
the  persecution,  535.  death  of  Matta- 
thias, 539. 

Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  enters  Into  a 
conspiracy  against  Artaxerxes,  iii.  549. 
he  subjects  the  Rhodians,  and  the 
people  of  Cos,  iv.  13.  his  death,  ib. 
nonours  paid  to  his  memory  by  Arte- 
misia his  wife,  14. 

Mazseu«,  governor  of  Memphis  for  Darius, 
abandons  that  city  to  Alexander,  iv. 
229.  he  commands  the  horse  in  the 
army  of  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
247.  he  surrenders  himself,  and  the 
city  of  Babylon,  to  Alexander,  251. 
thrft  prince  gives  him  the  government 
of  Babylonia,  252. 

Meals :  public  ones  instituted  at  Crete 
and  Sparta,  ii.  204. 

Mecsenas,  favourite  of  Augustus,  and 
patron  of  the  learned,  it  498. 

Medea,  her  means  to  escape  tlie  pursuit 

of  her  father,  vi.  400. 
Medes,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  inhabit* 
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bf  Media,  i.  351.  history  of  tbe  kiiip- 
don  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  united, 
ii.  79.  revolt  of  the  Medes  agunst 
Darius  Nothus,  iii.  6.  that  prince 
obliges  theip  to  return  to  their  duty, 
ib,  manners  of  the  Medes,  ii.  5.  nnan- 
ner  in  which  they  contracted  alliances, 
i.361. 

Media,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater 
Asia,  i.  zxiv.  description  of  th  it  king- 
dom by  Poljbius,  v.  298. 

Medicine.  Ongin  and  antiquity  of  medi- 
cines, ii.  153. 

Medoo,  son  of  Codrus,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
under  the  title  of  archoo,  ii.  193. 

Megabates,  a  Persian  nobleman,  occasions 
tlie  failure  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Persians  against  Naxos  through  jea- 
louity  of  Aristagoras,  ii.  301. 

Megabyzus,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Da- 
rius, occasions  the  permission  that 
prince  had  given  Hystieus  to  build  a 
city  in  Thrace  to  be  revoked,  ii.  296. 
he  sends  deputies  to  demand  earth 
and  water  of  Amyotas,  298.  insolence 
of  those  d  puties  at  the  court  of 
Amyntas,  and  revenge  taken  on  them 
by  the  sons  of  that  prince,  t6. 

Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  is  one  of  the 
six  generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  it. 
351.  he  discovers  the  plot  formed  by 
Anabanus  against  Artaxerxes,  423.  he 
is  chai^d  by  that  prince  with  the  war 
against  the  revolted  Egyptians,  442. 
he  subjects  the  Egyptians,  and  pro- 
mises to  spare  their  lives,  443.  Mega- 
byzus,  in  despair  on  seeing  the  Egyp- 
tians put  to  death,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  treaty,  revolts  against 
Artaxerxes,  444.  he  defeats  two  armies 
sent  against  him  by  ibat  prince,  ib,  he 
is  restored  to  favour,  and  returns  to 
court,  445.  Artazerzes*s  jealousy  of 
Megabyzus  at  a  hunting-match,  ib. 
death  of  Megabyzus,  ib, 

Megacles,  son  of  Alcmssoo,  puts  himself 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  factions  that 
divided  Athens  in  Solon's  time,  iL 
235.  his  marriage  with  Agariata, 
daughter  of  Clisthenes,  ib.  he  drives 
Pi.<<istratuH  out  of  Athens,  and  soon  • 
after  recalls  him,  238.  he  is  obliged  to 
quit  Athens,  239. 

Megacles,  friend  of  Pyrrhus,  v.  64.  that 
-  prince  in  a  battle  gives  his  mantle  and 
arms  to  Megacles,  and  disguises  him- 
self jn  his,  65.  Megacles  is  wounded 
and  unhorsed  in  the  battle,  66. 

Megadat^s  is  appointed  viceray  of  Syria 


by  Tigianea,  and  ^vfems  that  k 
fourteen  years,  vu  218.  Tigranes 
calls  him  from  thence,  417. 

Megaleas,  Philip's  general,  devotes  kina* 
self  entirely  to  Apelles,  that  prince** 
minister,  v.  236.  he  inaulta  Aratua,  in 
concert  with  Leoatiqs,  al  the  breakiDg 
op  of  a  feast,  243.  Philip  impiiaoos 
him,  aiid  then  sets  him  at  libertr  npoa 
giving  security,  ib.  bis  bad  OMigom 
against  Philip  are  discovered,  d48.  hm 
kills  himself  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  os^ 
eutioo  of  sentence  upon  him,  a6. 

Megalopolis,  city  of  Arcadia,  iv.  11. 
Aratus  makes  it  enter  into  the  Achaan 
league,  v.  148. 

Megara,  city  of  Achaia,  its  foundation,  ii. 
197.  that  citv  enters  into  the  Aahmma 
league,  v.  143. 

Megistones,  Lacedaemonian   cnptaii!.  is 
'sent  by  Cleonienes  to  the  aid  of  Antoi^ 
and  is  killed  fighting  in  that  city,  v. 
178. 

Melitus,  Athenian  orator,  accoaea  So- 
crates, iii.  275.  success  of  thai  accusa- 
tion, 284.  he  is  condemned  to  die,  •&. 

Melon,  Theban,  is  appointed  bosoiarch 
with  Pelopidas  and  Charon,  iii.  490. 

Memnon,  Rbodian,  recovers  the  iavoor 
of  Ochus,  against  whom  be  had  taken 
arms,  iv.  24.  he  endeavours  to  prevent 
Darius's  generals  from  6ghting  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  153.  be  throw* 
himself  into  Miletus,  and  defends  that 
place  sgainst  Alexander,  159.  he  de- 
fends the  city  of  Halicamassns  agaittH 
that  prince,  160.  he  transports  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  to  the  island  of 
Cos,  161.  be  advises  Darius  to  carry 
the  war  into  Macedonia,  164.  that 
prince  gives  tlie  execution  of  that  en- 
terprise to  him,  and  makes  him  geno- 
ralissinM),  ib.  Memnon  besieges  Mity- 
lene,  and  dies  before  that  place,  165. 

Memncm.  Memnon's  statue  in  Thebais. 
Wonders  related  of  it,  i.  3. 

Memphis,  city  of  Egypt :  its  Iboodatioa^ 
i.  58.  taking  of  that  city  by  Cambyses, 
ii  100.  and  afterwards  by  Alexander, 
iv.  229. 

Memphitis,  son  of  Physcon  and  Cleo|»tra9 
is  murderod  by  hb  father,  cut  in  piece% 
and  sent  to  his  mother,  vi.  196. 

Menander,  Athenian,  is  made  colleague 
to  Nicias,  who  had  th^  command  in 
Sicily,  iii.  62.  he  forces  that  general  to 
engage  in  a  sea-fight,  in  which  he  is 
worsted,  66.  is  partly  the  canae  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Athoniaus 
Umos,  122. 
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Menmnder,  comic  poet,  cbuifB  wbich  he 
introduced  io  comedy,  t.  xcri. 

If  eosnder,  one  of  Alexander's  captains. 
Provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince's  death,  iv.  416. 

Blendes,  city  of  Egypt,  iii  547.  a  prince 
of  that  city  disputes  the  crown  with 
Hectanebus,  ib.  he  is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Agesilaus,  ih. 

Ifenecraten,  ridiculous  vanity  of  that 
physician,  iv.  123. 

llenelaus,  Ptolemy's  brother,  is  defeated 
by  Demetrius,  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  Salamis,  iv.  511.  he  surrenders 
hiffl«elf  at  discretion  to  Demetrius,  who 
sends  htm  to  bis  brother  without  irnn- 

.  aom,  513. 

Menelaus  supplants  Jason  his  brother, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and  obtains 
his  office,  V.  518.  Jason  drives  him 
out  of  Jera«alem,  522.  Antiochus  rain- 
states  him  in  the  hieh-prieethood,  523. 

MeneiB,  or  Misraim,  first  king  of  Egypt, 
i.  57. 

llenon  commands  the  Tttessalian  troope 
of  Cyrus's  army  in  that  prince's  expe> 
dition  sgainst  his  brother  Artaxerzes, 
iiL  153.  Tissaphernes  seizes  him,  with 
the  other  Greek  generals,  by  treachery, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  172.  Uenon's 
chsracter,  174. 

Ifeoostanes,  nephew  to  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus.  is  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
by  Megabyzu'',  ii.  444. 

Mentor,  Ubodian,  is  sent  by  Nectanebus 
into  Phoenicia  to  support  the  rebels 
there,  iv.  17.  he  is  confounded  on  the 
approach  of  Ochus,  20.  he  puts  the 
city  of  Sidon  into  that  prince's  hands, 
ii,  Ochus  gives  him  the  command  of 
a  detachment  of  his  army  against 
Egypt,  21.  Mentor's  actions  in  Egypt, 
iSl  Ochus  makes  him  goveroor  of  all 
the  coast  of  Asia,  and  declares  him 
generalissimo  of  sJl  the  troops  on  that 
side,  24.  Mentor's  conduct  in  his 
government,  ib. 

Meoyllus    commands    the    Macedonian 

Srrison,  which   Antipater  puts  into 
unychia,  iv.  428.     Cassander  takes 

the  command   of  that  fortress  from 

bim,453. 
Mercenaries.    War  of  the  mercenaries 

against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  178. 
Meroury,  Eg)'ptian,  to  whom  Egypt  was 

indebted  for  the  invemion  of  almost  all 

the  arts,  i.  61. 
Mericus,  Spaniard,  delivere  up  one  of  the 

gates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus  in  the 

night,  vi.  351. 


Mermnadie,  race  of  (he  kings  of  Lydia,  i. 
364. 

Merodacb-Baladaa,  king  of  Babylon, 
sends  ambassadors  to  He2ekiah,  to 
oongrstolate  him  upon  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  i.  335. 

Meroe,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  becomee  wifSi 
of  her  brother  Cambyscs,  ti.  104.  tragi- 
cal death  of  that  princess,  tfr. 

Mesabatet,  eunuch,  cuts  off  the  bead  and 
hand  of  Cyros  the  Younger  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes,  iii.  161.  punishment 
inflicted  on  him  by  Parysatis,  190. 

Messengers,  or  letter-carriers,  established 
by  the  University  of  Paris,  ii.  132. 

Messeni^  a  count^  of  Peloponnesus,  i, 
cxiii. 

Messenians.  First  war  between  the 
Messenians  and  Lacedamonians,  i. 
cxiii.  the  Messenians  defeat  the  army 
of  the  Lacedssmonians  near  Iihoma, 
cxiv,  &C.  they  submit  to  the  Lacede- 
monians, cxviii.  second  war  between 
the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
ib.  the  Messenians  aro  at  first  victori- 
ous, cxix.  then  defeated,  cxxi.  they  are 
raduced  to  the  condition  of  tlie  HeIot% 
ib,  they  are  rainstated  by  the  Tbebans, 
iii.  507.  troubles  between  the  Mes- 
senians and  Achseans,  v.  468.  the 
Messenians  put  Philoposmen  to  death, 

470.  they  are  subjected  by  the  Achasans, 

471.  fault  of  the  Messenians,  which 
occasioned  all  their  misfortunes,  iii. 
608. 

Messina,  or  Messana,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  156. 

MeU;lliis(L.),  consul,  is  charged  with  the 
war  against  J ugurtha,  i.  307.  he  is  sup- 
planted by  Marius,  308.  he  enters 
Rome  in  triumph,  ib. 

Metellus  (Q.  Caecilius),  Roman  prsstor, 
defeats  Andriscus.  vi.  119.  and  sends 
him  prisoner  to  Rome,  ib.  he  reduces 
another  adventurer  named  Alexander, 
ib, 

Methone,  city  of  Thrace,  destroyed  by 
Philip,  iv.  62. 

Meton,  astronomer,  counterfeits  the  mad- 
man, and  wherefore,  ilL  27. 

MetrodoruSf  of  Scepsis,  )i;oes  ambassador 
for  Miihridates  to  TIgraoes,  vi.  408. 
Mithridates  puts  him  to  death,  ib, 

Metrodorus,  painter  and  philosopher,  ia 
given  to  Paulus  ^milius  by  the  Athe- 
niaus  for  a  tutor  to  his  sons,  vi  78. 

Mezarus,  a  Macedonian  lord,  is  appointed 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Su»a  by 
Alexander,  iv.  255. 

Micipsa  succeeds  his  father  Masiuissa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  I  302.  lie 
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.  tdopts  JiiguitbA,  bit  nephew,  end 
makes  him  co  heir  with  the  rest  of  hi« 
childreo,  i.  303.     Micipsa's  death,  i6. 

Micythus,  guardian  of  the  children  of 
Anaxilaus.  Prudence  of  his  admini- 
stration, ii.  499. 

Midias,  soo-in-iaw  of  Mania,  assaMinates 
his  mother-in-law  and  her  son,  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  her  riches  and 
government,  iii.  194.  he  is  deprived  of 
them  by  Dercyllidas,  ib. 

Uiletus,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  308.  craelties 
acted  by  Lysander  at  Miletus,  iii.  146. 
Miletus  besiegeil  and  Uken  by  Alez- 
aoder,  iv.  159. 

Milo,  of  Crotona,  famous  athleta,  defeats 
the  army  of  the  Sybarites,  and  de- 
stroys their  city,  ii.  506.  extraordinary 
strength  of  that  combatant,  511.  his 
voracity,  ib.  his  death,  512. 

Miltiades,  Athenian,  tyrant  of  the  Thra- 
ciao  Chersonesus,  accompanies  Darius 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
and  Is  of  opinion  that  satisfaction  ought 
to  be  made  to  them,  ii.  295.  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace 
obliges  him  to  abandon  the  Cherso- 
nesus, whither  he  returns  soon  after, 
296.  he  settles  at  Athens,  312.  he 
commands  the  army  of  the  Athenians, 
and  gains  a  &mous  victory  at  Marathon 
over  the  Persians,  320,  kc,  moderate 
reward  given  him  by  the  Athenians, 

-  325.  he  sets  out  with  a  fleet  to  reduce 
the  revolted  islands,  and  has  ill  success 
in  the  isle  of  Paros,  326.  he  is  cited 
to  take  his  trial,  and  has  a  great  ftne 
laid  upon  him,  327.  not  being  able  to 
pay  it,  he  is  put  in  prison,  and  dies 
there,  ih, 

Miltocythes,  Thracian,  abandons  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
and  surrenders  himself  to  Artaxerxes, 
Iii.  167. 

Mine,  Greek  money  :  its  value,  iii.  341 . 

Mindarus,  Spartan  admiral,  is  defeated 
and  killed  in  battle  by  Alcibiades,  iii. 
98. 

Minerva,  goddess,  i.  xxviii.  famous  fea<t 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  her,  xxix. 

Mines.  The  product  of  mines  was  the 
principal  riches  of  the  ancients,  i.  106. 

Minister.  Wue  lessons  for  a  minister, 
ii.  210. 

Minos,  first  kine  of  Crete,  iii.  314.  laws 
instituted  by  hin  in  his  kingdom,  ib. 
ftc.  hatred  of  the  Athenians  for  Minos, 
321.  cause  of  that  hatred,  i&. 

Minucius  (Marcus)  is  appointed  master 
of  the  hofM  to  Pabius,  i.  217.  he  gains 


a  slight  advantage  over  the  Carthas*' 
oians,  in  that  dictator's  aboence,  220. 
the  people  give  him  equal  aatborirf 
with  the  dictator,  ib.  he  engages  with 
disadvantage,  out  of  which  Fabius  ex. 
tricatesliim,  221.  be  acknowledges  bi« 
fiiult,  and  returns  to  his  obedience,  tb. 
he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  CanBK,225. 

Misael,  one  of  the  three  young  Hebrews 
preserved  miraculously  in  the  Ibmnce, 
1.  345. 

Misraim.     See  Menes. 

Mithras,  name  gi\ea  the  sun  by  the  Per- 
sians, iii.  136. 

Mithridates  I.,  king  of  Pontus,  t.  cxziv. 
that  prince  submits  to  Alexander,  nad 
accompanies  him  in  his  expeditiona^ 
iv.  162. 

Mithridates  II.,  king  of  Pbntus,  flies  to 
avoid  the  rage  of  Antigonus,  t.  cxxix. 

Mithridates  HI.,  king  of  Piontns,  adds 
Cappadocta  and  P4>hlagonia  to  his 
dominions,  t.  cxxix. 

Mithridates  IV.,  king  oC  Pontus,  L  cxxix. 

Mithridates  V^  surnamed  Bnei^eles,  kieg 
of  Pontus,  aids  the  Romans  against 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  cxxx.  the  Romans 
reward  him  with  Phrygia  Major,  vi. 
188.  death  of  Mithridates,  200. 

Mithridates  VI.,  surnamed  Bupator,  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Pontus,  t.  cxxx. 
the  Romans  take  Phrygia  from  bim^ 
vi.  365.  he  possesses  himself  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Bithynia,  alter  having  ex- 
pelled their  kings,  ib.  ftc.  he  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  kiiy 
of  Armenia,  367.  open  nq>ture  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  ib.  that 
prince  gains  some  advantages  over  the 
Romans,  370.  he  causes  all  the  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor  to  be 
massacred  in  one  day,  371.  he  makes 
himself  roaiter  of  Athens,  372.  two  of 
his  generals  are  defeated  by  Sylla,  37i. 
and  himself  by  Fimbria,  383.  bis  fleet 
is  also  twice  beaten,  ib.  he  has  an  in- 
terview with  Sylla,  and  condndes  a 
peace  with  the  Romans,  386.  second 
war  of  the  Romans  with  Mithrid^es, 
under  Murena,  390.  it  subsists  only 
three  Tears,  ib. 

Mithridates  makes  a  treaty  with 
Serioriu^  vi.  392.  he  prepares  to  renew 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  394.  be 
seizes  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  aft. 
the  Romans  send  Lucullns  and  Cotta 
against  him,  ib.  Mithridates  defeats 
Cotta  by  sea  and  land,  395.  he  forms 
the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  ib.  Lncullus 
obliges  him  to  raise  it,  and  defeats  his 
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troopS)  vi.  397.  Miibridates  takes  the 
field  lo  oppose  the  progress  of  LucuUus, 
399.  be  is  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  fly,  400.  he  sends  orders  to  his 
sisters  and  wives  to  die,  401.  be  retires 
to  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law,  402.  Ti- 
granes  sends  him  back  into  Pontus  to 
raise  troops,  409.  Miibridates  endea* 
vours  to  console  Tigranes  after  his 
defeat,  413.  those  two  princes  ^>ply  in 
concert  to  raising  new  forces,  415. 
they  are  defeated  by  LucuUus,  418. 

Mitbridates,  taking  advantage  of  the 
misunderstanding  in  the  Roman  army, 
recovers  all  his  dominions,  vL  420, 
423.  he  is  defeated  on  several  occasions 
by  Pompey,  427,  428.  be  endeavours 
in  vain  lo  find  an  asylum  with  Tigranes, 
his  son-in-law,  429.  he  retires  into  the 
Bosphorus,  433.  he  puts  bis  son 
Xiphares  to  death,  435.  he  makes  pro- 
posals of  peace  to  Pompey,  which  are 
rejected,  437.  he  forms  tne  design  of 
attacking  the  Romans  in  Italy,  438. 
Pbarnaces  makes  the  army  revolt 
against  Mithridates,  who  kills  himself, 
439.  character  of  Mithridates,  ib. 

Mithridates  I.,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
defeats  Demetrius,  and  takes  him  pri- 
soner, vi.  177.  be  carries  that  prince 
into  his  kingdom,  and  gives  him  bis 
daughter  Rhodoguna  w  marriage, 
178. 

Mithridates  II.,  ramamed  the  Great, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Parthia  after  the 
death  of  bis  uncle  Artabanes,  vi.  195. 
he  reestablishes  Antiochus  Eusebes, 
who  bad  taken  refuge  with  biro,  in  his 
dominions,  217.  be  sends  an  ambas- 
sador to  Sylla,  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  366.  death  of  Mithridates. 
259. 

Mithridates  III.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Parthia  after  the  death  of  Phraates,  vi. 
259.  Orodes  his  brother  dethrones  and 
puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Mithridates,  a  young  Persian  lord,  boasts 
of  having  given  Cyrus  the  Younger  his 
mortal  wound,  iii.  160.  Parysatis  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  189. 

Mithridates,  eunuch,  and  great  chamber- 
lain of  Xerxes,  makes  himself  an  accom* 
plice  in  the  murder  of  that  prince,  ii. 
422.  be  is  put  to  death  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  troughs,  426, 

Mithridates,  of  Pergamos,  marches  with 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Cassar  in  Egypt, 
vi.  461. 

Mithrobarzanes,  fsvourite  of  Tigranes,  is 
sept  against  Lucullus  by  that  prince, 
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vl  406.  himself  and  bis  troops  are  cut 
to  pieces,  ib, 

Mityltne,  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  ii. 
185.  thst  city  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
540. 

Mnasippus  is  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the 
Lacedeemonians  to  retake  Corcyra  from 
the  Athenians,  iii.  494.  be  is  Killed  in 
a  battle,  ib, 

Mnaskires,  king  of  the  Parthians,  vi.  259. 

Mnevis,  name  of  the  ox  adored  in  Egypt, 
i.21. 

Modesty :  traces  of  it  amongst  the  an- 
cients, i.  364.  it  was  absolutely  neg- 
lected at  Sparta,  222. 

Moeri^,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  59.  famous  lake 
made  by  him,  tb. 

Molo  is  made  governor  of  Media  by  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  v.  199.  he  makes 
himself  sovereign  in  his  province,  t^. 
Antiochus  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  204. 
he  kills  himself  in  despair,  t^. 

Moloch,  name  given  to  Saturn  in  Scrip- 
ture, i.  94. 

Monarchy.  Original  design  of  monarchy, 
i.  353.  monarchical  the  best  form  of 
government,  ii.  1 13. 

Monima,  of  Ionia:  Mithridates  carries 
her  with  him  in  bis  train,  vi.  371.  she 
marries  that  prince,  401.  tragical  death 
of  that  princess,  ib. 

Monuments  erected  by  the  ancients  to 
those  who  .died  ibr  their  country,  ii. 
325.  what  kind  of  monuments  the  most 
durable,  462. 

Motya,  city  ef  SicUy,  L  126. 

Mummies  of  Egypt,  i.  39. 

Mummius,  consiU,  is  charged  with  the 
war  in  Achaia,  vi.  123.  he  defeats  the 
Achsans,  126.  takes  Corintb,  and 
entirely  demolishes  it,  ib,  he  preserves 
the  statues  erected  in  honour  of  Philo- 
poemen,  130.  noble  disinterestedness 
of  Mummius,  ib,  he  enters  Rome  in 
triumph,  131.  he  goes  on  an  embassy 
into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Oreeoe, 
184. 

Murena  commands  the  left  wing  of  Sylla's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Chsronea,  vi. 
379.  Sylla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome, 
leaves  nim  the  government  of  Asia, 
390.  he  makes  war  against  Mitbridates, 
ib,  and  is  defeated,  391.  he  receives 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  ib, 

Musseum :  academy  of  the  learned,  insti- 
tuted under  that  name  at  Alexandria, 
V.  24.  description  of  the  building  called 
Musflium,  26. 

Music.  To  what  perfection  it  was  car* 
ried  by  the  ancients,  ii.  150.  the  Greeks 
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considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of 

the  education  of  youth,  iii.  342.  prizes 

of  music  at  the  feast  of  Panathenaea,  t. 

xxviii. 
Musicanus,  Indian  pnnce :  subjected  by 

Alexander,  iv.  3o3. 
Mycale,  promontory  of  the  continent  of 

Asia,  fiunous  for  the  victory  of  the 

Greeks  over  the  Persians,  iiL  396. 
Mycenae,  city  of  Peloponnesus,  ii.  191. 

kings  of  Mycene,  192. 
Mycerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  L  69.  mildness 

of  bis  reign,  t6. 
Myron,  Athenian  sculptor,  i.  Ixi. 
Myruntdes,  general   of  the   Athenians^ 

defeats  the  Spartans  near  Tanagra  in 

BoDotia,  iii.  459. 
Myrto,  supposed  second  wife  of  Socrates, 
'  from  whom  he  had  much  to  suffer,  iii. 

257. 
Myscellus,    general    of   the    Achasans, 

founder  of  Crotona,  ii.  504. 
Mysteries.   Feasts  of  the  leM  and  greater 

mysteries    celebrated    at    Athens,    in 

honour  of  Ceres  Eleusina,  t.  xxxii. 

N. 

Nabarzanes,  general  of  the  horse  in  the 
army  of  Darius,  in  conjunction  with 
Bessus«  betrays  that  pnnce,  iv.  265, 
&c.  he  retires  into  Hyrcania,  267.  he 
surrenders  himself  to  Alexander  upon 
his  promise,  277. 

Nabis  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  v. 
296.  instances  of  his  avarice  and  cru- 
elty, 16.  niilip  puts  Argos  into  his 
hands  by  way  of  deposit,  338.  Nabis 
declares  for  the  Romans  against  that 
prince,  339.  the  Romans  declare  war 
against  him,  363.  Q.  Flamininus 
marohes  against  him,  364.  besieges  him 
in  Sparta,  367.  obliges  him  to  sue  for 
peace,  368.  and  grants  it  him,  ib. 
Nabis  breaks  tiie  treaty,  376.  he  is  de- 
feated by  Philopoemen,  381.  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Sparta, 
ib.  he  is  killed,  386. 

Nabonassar,  or  Belesis,  king  of  Babylon, 
i.  335. 

Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  joins  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  besieges 
Nineveh,  and*  entirely  ruins  that  city, 
i.  342.  he  associates  his  son  Nabu- 
chodonosor  with  him  in  the  empire, 
and  sends  him  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  Nechao,  ib,  Nabopolassar's 
death,  343. 

Nabuchodonosor  I.,  or  Saosduchinus, 
king  of  Nineveh,  i.  341 .  that  prince  is 


attacked  bv  Phraortes,  king  of  the 
Modes,  i  357.  he  defeats  him  in  the 
plain  of  Ragau,  ravages  his  doaninions, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  358.  he  sends 
Holopbemes  with  a  powerful  army  to 
revenge  him  upon  the  people  who  had 
refused  him  aid,  ib»  entire  defeat  of  his 
armvy  ib. 

Nabuchodonosor  II.  is  associated  in  the 
empire  of  Assyria  bj  Nabopolassar,  i. 
34x.  he  defeats  Necnao,  and  conquers 
Syria  and  Palestine,  ib,  he  besieges 
Jerusalem,  makes  himself  master  of  it, 
and  carries  *way  a  great  number  of 
Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  343.  Nabo- 
chodonosor's  tint  dream,  ib,  that  prince 
marches  against  Jerusalem,  takes  it, 
and  carries  away  all  its  treasures,  345. 
he  defeats  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egvpt,  returns  to  Jerusalem,  and 
demolishes  its  fortifications,  ib,  he  , 
causes  himself  to  be  adored  as  a  god, 
ib,  be  besieges  TVre,  and  takes  it  after 
a  long  siege,  16.  Nabuchodonosor's 
second  dream,  347.  he  is  reduced  (o 
the  condition  of  beasts,  he  recovers  his 
former  shape,  348.  and  ascends  the 
throne,  ib.  he  dies,  349. 

Naphtha,  kind  of  bitumen  very  combusti- 
ble, iv.  250. 

Naravasus,  Numidian  lord,  joins  Barca  in 
the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  i.  18i. 

Navy,  naval  affairs  of  the  ancients,  iiL 
357. 

Naupactum,  city  of  JEtolia,  ii.  184.  be- 
sieged by  Acilius,  v.  401. 

Naxus,  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  ii. 
300.  sedition  at  Naxus,  which  occa- 
sions the  revolt  of  the  lonians  against 
Darius,  ib. 

Neapolis,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syncnse 
so  called,  iii.  46. 

Nearchus,  officer  of  Alexander,  under- 
takes to  view  the  coast,  from  the  Indus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  gulf,  iv. 
356.  he  succeeds  in  his  enterprise,  358. 

Nechao,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  78.  he  under- 
takes to  open  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  79. 
able  navigators  by  his  order  undertake 
to  sail  round  Africa,  and  happily  effect 
it,  ib.  Nechao  marches  against  the 
Babylonians  and  Medes,  to  pot  a  stop 
to  their  progress,  ib.  he  defeata  Jonah, 
king  of  Jndah,  who  opposed  his  marcby 
80.  he  beats  the  Babylonians,  takes 
Carchemis,  and  returns  into  his  king- 
dom, ib.  on  bis  way  he  passes  threqffb 
Jerusalem,  deprives  Jeooahaz  of  the 
crown,  and  gives  it  to  Jehoiakim,  ak 
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be  it  conquered  by  Nabuchodonotor, 
who  retakes  Carchemis,  i.  81.  death  of 
Nechao,  i6. 

Nectanebus  is  placed  by  the  revoked 
Egyptiaos  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt 
in  the  room  of  Taobos,  iii.  546.  he  is 
supported  by  AgesUaus,  ib.  by  his  aid 
he  reduces  the  party  of  the  prince  of 
Mendes,  547.  not  being  able  lu  defend 
himself  against  Ochus,  he  escapes  into 
Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  re- 
turns, iv.  22. 

Neberaiah,  Jew,  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes, 
obtains  permission  of  toai  i^rince  to 
return  to  Jerusslem,  and  to  rebuild  its 
fortifications,  ii.  447,  &c.  he  acquits 
himself  of  bis  commission  with  incre- 

•  dible  zeal,  448. 

Neleut,  of  Scepsis,  to  whom  Theophras- 
Uis  had  left  the  works  of  Aristotle,  vi. 
389. 

Nemasy  games  instituted  near  that  city, 
t.  It. 

Neolas,  brother  of  Molo  and  Alexander, 
brings  the  latter  the  news  of  Molo's 
defeat  by  Antiochus,  and  then  kills 
himself  tbrough  despair,  v.  204. 

Neoplolemus,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
tains :  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  iv.  416.  he 
jmos  Antjpater  and  Craterus  against 
Ferdiccas  and  Eumenes,  442.  he 
marches  with  Craterus  against  the 
iaUer,  a6.  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  443. 
character  of  Neoptolemus,  440. 

Neoptolemus,  uncle  of  Pyrrbus,  reigns  . 
in  Epirus  in  his  nephew's  place,  i. 
cxxxi.  Pyrrhus  causes  him  to  be  de- 
throned, cxxxii. 

Neoplolemns,  Greek  poet,  iv.  118. 

Nenglissor  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Evilmerodach,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  L 
d49.  he  makes  war  against  the  MeUes, 
and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ii.  23. 

Nero  (C.  Claudius),  consul,  quits  his 
province  and  makes  haste  to  join  his 
colieagnef  in  order  to  attack  Asdrubal 
in  conjunction  with  him,  i.  238. 

Nevius,  Roman  officer,  surpmes  Philip's 
camp  near  Apollonia,  in  the  night,  v. 
267. 

Nicsa,  city  built  by  Alexander  at  the 
place  where  he  bad  defeated  Poms, 
iv.  337. 

Nicaoder  is  deputed  bv  the  i£toliaos  to 
Philip*  V.  375.  he  enoMivours  to  engage 
that  prince  to  join  Antiochus  against 
the  Romans,  ib, 

Nicanor,   young  officer  in  Alexander's 
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army  :  rash  boldness  which  costs  him 
his  life,  iv.  330. 

Nicanor,  Cassander's  brother,  is  put  to 

'  death  by  order  of  Olympias^  iv.  469. 

Nicanor,  governor  of  Medea  under  An- 
tiochus, is  surprised  in  his  camp  in  the 
night  by  Seleucus,  and  obliged  to  fly, 
iv.  494.  be  is  killed  in  a  batUe,  515. 

Nicanor,  officer  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus, 
conspires  against  that  prince,  and 
poisons  him,  v.  198.  he  is  put  to  death 
by  Achseus,  ib. 

Nicanor,  lieutenant-general  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  marches  against  the  Jews, 
and  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabseus, 
v.  543,  &c.  Demetrius  Soter  sends  him 
with  an  army  into  Judaea,  to  assist 
Alcimus,  vi.  160.  he  is  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  is  killed  in 
batUe,  161. 

Nicias,.  general  of  the  Athenians,  makes 
them  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, iii.  15.  he  opposes  the  war 
of  Sicily  in  vain,  29.  he  is  appointed 
general  with  Lamacbus  and  Alcibiades, 
ib.  his  conduct  on  arriving  in  Sicily, 
39.  after  some  expeditions  he  forms 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  52.  the  city  is 
reduced  to  extremities,  55.  the  arrival 
of  Gvlippus  changes  the  face  of  affairs, 
56.  Nicias  writes  to  the  Athenians  to 
state  his  condition,  and  to  demand  re- 
inforcement, 59.  two  colleagues  are 
appointed  him,  62.  he  is  compelled  by 
his  colleagues  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight, 
in  which  he  is  defeated,  66.  his  land- 

'  army  is  also  defeated,  67.  he  haxards 
another  sea-fight  in  concert  with  De- 
mosthenes, and  is  again  defeated,  71. 
he  determines  to  retire  by  land,  72.  he 
is  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
80.  is  condemned  to  die,  and  executed. 
82. 

Nicias,  treasurer  to  Perseus,  throws  the 
treasures  of  that  prince  into  the  sea  by 
his  order,  vL  41.  Perseus  puts  him  to 
death,  ib. 

Nicocles,  son  of  Evagoras,  reigns  at 
Salamis  after  his  father's  death,  iii.  538. 

Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  submits  to 
Ptolemy,  iv.  491 .  he  makes  an  alliance 
secretlv  with  Antigonus,  ib.  he  kills 
himself,  i6. 

Nicocles,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  is  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Aratus,  v.  132,  &c. 

Nicogenes,  in  whose  house  Themistocles 
resides  at  iBgae,  supplies  his  guest  with 
the  means  of  going  to  the  court  of 
Persia  in  safety,  ii.  428. 

Nicolaus,   one    ot    PtoIemy*s   generals, 
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refuses  to  desert  with  Theodotus,  and 
continues  to  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  v. 
210,  &c. 
Nicolaus^  a  venerable  old  roan,  harangues 
the  Syracusanst,  to  dissuade  tbem  from 
condemning  the  Athenian  generals,  iiu 
81. 
Nicomedes    I.,    king    of    Bithynia,    t. 

czxviii. 
Nicomedes  II.,  son  of  Pmsias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome,  vi.  108.  be 
kills  his  father,  who  had  given  orders 
for  murdering  him,  and  reigns  in  his 
stead,  ib.  he  sets  up  a  child  under  the 
name  of  Ariarathes,  and  causes  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  to  be  demand- 
ed for  him  of  the  Romans,  366.  bis 
death,  367. 
Nicomedes  HI.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Bithynia,  vi.  367.  be  is  dethroned  by 
Mithridates,  ib.  the  Romans  reinstate 
him,  1*6.  he  is  again  expelled  by  Mithri- 
dates, 371.  Sylla  reconciles  him  and 
Mithridates,  who  restores  him  his  do- 
minions, 387.  Nicomedes,  in  gratitude 
for  the  services  of  the  Romans,  at  his 
death  leaves  the   Roman   people  his 
heirs,  393. 
Nicostratus,  of  Argos,  commands  one  of 
the  detachments  of  Ochus's  army  in 
that  prince's  expedition  into  Egypt, 
iv.  22. 
Nicostratus,  praetor  of  the  Acheans,  de- 
feats the  troops  of  Androsthenes,  who 
commanded  for  Philip  at  Corinth,  v. 
350. 
Nilcus,  son  of  Codrus,  settles  in  Asia 

Minor,  li.  197. 
Nile,  river  of  Africa,  its  sources,  i.  1 1 . 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  12.  causes  of  its 
inundation,  13.  time  that  its  inundation 
continues,  ib,  measure  or  depth  of  its 
inundation,  14.  canals  of  the  Nile,  15. 
fertility  occasioned  by  the  Nile,  16. 
double  prospect  occasioned  by  the 
Nile,  18.  caoal  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas  by  the  Nile,  i6. 
Nimrod,  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
i.  314.  history  confounds  nim  with  his 
son  Ninus,  tb.  Scripture  places  him 
very  near  Abraham ;  for  what  reason, 
316. 
Nineveh,  city  of  Assyria,  its  foundation, 
i.  315.  description  of  that  city,  316. 
kings  of  Nineveh,  ib.  &e.  destruction 
of  that  city,  361. 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  succeeds  Ninrod, 
and  is  often  confounded  with  that 
prince,  i.  317.  he  builds  Nineveh,  ib. 
.bis  expedition  against  the  Bactrians, 


318.  he  marries  Semiramis,  and  h«  m 
son  by  her,  ib.  he  dies  soon  after,  tft. 

Ninyas,  son  of  Ninus  and  SemtramtSt 
reigns  in  Assyria,  ii.  .330.  effemraacj 
and  indolence  of  that  prince,  331. 

Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon,  i.  350.  in- 
scription which  she  causes  to  be  ptti 
upon  her  tomb,  ib, 

No-Amon,  famous  city  of  Egypt,  i.  74. 

Nobility.  Wherein  true  nobility  consitf^ta^ 
iv.  485. 

Noni,  or  governments,  of  Egypt,  L  2. 

Numidians,   people  of  Africa,    i.    183 
their  principal  force  consisted  in  ca- 
valry, 265. 

Nypsins,  general  of  Dionysiua  the  Young- 
er, relieves  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
closely  besieged  by  the  SyraoBsns, 
iii.  443.  he  bums  and  plunders  part  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  446.  Dionysios 
drives  him  out  of  Syracuse,  of  whidi 
he  had  made  himsdi  master,  457. 

Nysa,  nurse  of  Bacchus,  v.  31 . 

Nyssa,  sister  of  Mithridates,  falls  into  tlM 
hands  of  Lucullus,  vi.  401. 

O. 

Obedience :  model  of  it  in  the  education 
of  the  Spartan  youth,  ii.  218.  means 
necessary  to  he  used  for  obtaining 
voluntary  obedience,  1 1 . 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  L  4. 

Ocha,  sister  of  Ochns,  is  buried  alive  by 
order  of  that  prince,  iv.  2. 

Ochus  takes  the  name  of  Darius,  for 
having  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of 
Smerdis,  the  Magian,  li.  265.  See 
Darius  I. 

Ocbus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Ixngimanm, 
marches  at  the  head  of  a  great  army 
against  Sogdianus,  iii.  2.  be  gets  that 
prince  into  bis  hands,  and  puts  him  In 
death,  3,  &c.  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  Darius,  ib.  See  Darius 
Nothus. 

Ochus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  <^pens 
his  way  to  the  empire  by  the  mmder 
of  bis  brothers,  iii.  551.  he  ascends 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  iv.  1.  croeltiM 
which  he  commits,  2.  hn  suoeessfid 
expeditions  against  Phmnicia,  Cypres, 
and  Egypt,  18.  after  those  expeditioes 
'  he  abandons  himself  to  pleasures,  25. 
be  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  ib. 

Octavia,  widow  of  Maroellus,  and  sisler 
of  young  Caesar,  marries  Antony,  vi. 
473.  she  leaves  Rome  to  go  to  Antony. 
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and  arr'ivet  at  Athens,  vi.  475.  Antony 
forbidd  her  to  come  any  further,  i6.  she 
returns  lo  Rone,  t^.  affront  which  she 
receives  from  Antony,  480. 

Octavius  (Cu.),  praetor,  coramands  the 
Roman  fleet  against  Perseus,  vi.  48, 
&c,  means  which  he  uses  to  make  that 
prince  quit  the  island  of  Samothracia, 
which  was  deemed  a  sacred  and  in- 
violable asylum,  72.  Perseus  puts 
himself  into  his  hands,  73.  Octavius 
receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  86. 
the  Romans  rand  him  to  Syria  as 
ambassador,  150.  he  is  murdered  there, 
]  58.  the  senate  erect  a  statue  to  him, 
159. 

Octavius,  Crsssus's  lieutenant,  endea- 
vours in  vain  to  console  him  for  his 
defeat,  vi.  276.  he  accompanies  that 
general  in  his  interview  with  Surena, 
281.  he  is  killed  in  defending  him,  282. 

Odeoii,  or  theatre  of  music  at  Athens,  ii. 
466. 

Oebares,  Darins's  groom,  by  bis  address 
secures  the  crown  of  Persia  to  his 
master,  ii.  1 13. 

Oebazus,  Persian  lord,  barbarous  cruelty 
of  Darius  towards  him,  ii.  291. 

O£cooomy.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  political  ability,  ii.  470. 

OUhaces,  king  of  Colchis,  is  suodued  by 
Pompey,  who  makes  him  serve  as  an 
ornament  in  his  triumph,  vu  442. 

Olympia,  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse,  Hi.  47. 

Olympiads.  Bpocha  of  the  Olympiads, 
li.  194. 

Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  is 
married  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  has  by  that  prince  Alexander  the 
Great,  iv.  53.  Philip  repudiates  her, 
117.  Alexander  carries  her  to  Epirus, 
ib.  Polysperchon  recalls  her  from  Epi- 
rus, whithes  she  had  retired  during 
Antipater*s  regency,  and  divides  the 
government  with  her,  452.  Olym- 
pias causes  AridsBus,  and  his  wife 
Eurydice,  to  be  put  to  death,  469. 
Cassander  besides  her  in  Pydna, 
whither  she  had  retired,  takes  her  pri- 
soner, and  puts  her  to  death,  470. 

Olympic.  Solemn  games  of  Greece,  t. 
Ii.  ladies  admitted  to  them,  Ixviii. 

Olynthus,  city  of  Thrace,  iii.  477.  the 
Lacedemonians  declare  war  a^inst  it, 
•ft.it  is  compelled  to  surrender,  481. 
Olynthus,  upon  the  point  of  being  be- 
oeged  by  Philip,  implores  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians,  iv.  69.  Philip  makes 
himself  master  of  that  city  by  the  trea- 


son of  two  of  its  citizens,  and  plunders 
it,  73; 

Onesicritus,  philosopher  and  historian: 
Alexander  deputes  him  to  the  Brach- 
mans,  to  engage  them  to  join  in  his 
train,  iv.  341.  he  can  prevail  upon 
none  of  them  to  do  so,  except  Calanus, 
342. 

Onesimus,  Macedonian  lord,  not  being 
able  to  dissuade  Perseus  from  making 
war  with  the  Romans,  quits  his  party, 
and  retires  to  Rome,  vi.  43. 

Onias,  son  of  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  succeeJs  his  father,  iv.  446.  his 
death,  v.  3. 

Onias,  hi^-priest  of  the  Jews,  makes 
himself  venerable  for  his  piety,  v.  510. 
he  refuses  Heliodorus  the  treasures 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  511, 
&c.  he  is  deposed  bv  the  intrigues  of 
Jason,  his  brother,  5 1 6.  his  deaUi,  518. 

Onias,  son  of  the  former,  having  failed 
of  the  high-priesthood,  retires  into 
Egypt,  vi.  166.  he  builds  a  temple 
there  lor  the  Jews,  ib,  &g. 

Onomarchus,  brother  of  Pbilomelus, 
general  of  the  Phocaeans,  takes  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  troops  in  his 
stead,  iv.  61.  he  is  defeated  by  Philip, 
and  killed  in  the  battle,  63.  his  body 
is  fastened  to  a  gibbet,  ib. 

Onomastes,  governor  of  Thrace  for 
Philip,  executes  the  cruel  decree  of 
that  prince  against  the  people  of  Ma- 
ronma,  v.  462. 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyre- 
nsica,  revolts  against  Ptulemy,  and 
renders  himsielf  independent,  iv.  502. 
he  suflVrs  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
Agatbocles,  and  carries  him  troops 
into  the  countrv  of  the  Carthaginians, 
i.  152.  Agathocies  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Oppius,  Roman  proconsul,  marches 
against  Mithridates,  and  is  taken  pri- 
soner, vi.  370. 

Oracles :  famous  ones  of  antiquity,  t.  xl. 
of  Dodona,  ib.  of  Trophonius  in  Boeo 
tia,  ib.  of  the  Branchiase,  xli.  of  Claros, 
ib.  of  Delphi,  ib.  usual  character  of 
oracles,  xliv.  whether  they  are  to  be 
aicribed  to  the  operation  of  devils,  or 
the  knavery  of  men,  xlv. 

Orations :  funeral  ora:ions  pronounced  in 
Greece  over  the  tombs  of  those  who 
had  died  fighting  for  (heir  country,  ii. 
520. 

Orator:  quality  most  essential  to  an 
orator,  iv.  30,  31. 

Orchestra,  part  of  the  theatre  of  the 
aucients,  i.  xcvi. 
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Orchomeotts,  part  of  Boeotia,  where  the 
battle  between  Sylla  and  Archelaiu 
was  fought,  vi.  383. 

Oraites,  lOD  and  successor  of  Agamem- 
noD,  king  of  MycensB,  i*.  192. 

Orestes,  Romair  rommissary,  goes  to 
Corinth,  and  notifies  to  the  Achsans 
the  decree  of  the  senate  for  separating 
several  cities  from  their  league,  vi. 
120.  he  flies  to  esci|»e  the  TibTence  of 
the  people,  121. 

Oretes,  gof  ernor  oi  Asia  Minor  for  Cam- 
byses,  puts  Polycrates  to  death,  and 
seizes  (he  island  of  Samoa,  ii.  107. 
Darius  puts  him  to  death,  269. 

Oroaiides,  of  Crete,  promises  Ferseus  to  . 
receive  him  into  bis  ship,  and  embarks 
part  of  the  riches  of  that  prince,  vi. 
f  3 .  he  ninsaway  with  those  treasttres,t&. 

Orobasos  is  sent  ambassador  to  Sylia  by 
Arsacee,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  vi.  366. 
Arsaces  puts  him  to  death  at  his  re- 
turn, ib, 

Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  vi.  259.  war  of 
that  prince  with  the  Romans  under 
Crassus,  260.  Orodes,  jealous  of  the 
glory  Surena  had  acquired  by  the  de- 
feat of  Crassus,  puts  him  to  death, 
285.  grief  of  that  prince  for  the  death 
of  his  son  Pacorus,  290.  he  chooses 
Phraates  for  his  successor,  who  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  291. 

Oromasdes,  divinity  worshipped  by  the 
Persians,  ii.  165. 

Opontes,  son-in-law  of  Artaxenes  Mne- 
mon,  comnumds  the  land  smay  of  that 
prince  in  the  war  against  Evagoras, 
lii.  237.  he  accuses  Tiribasus  falsely, 
ib.  he  terminates  the  war  with  Eva- 
goras by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ib.  Arta- 
xerxes  punishes  tiim  for  iiis  false  accu- 
sation, 243. 

Orontes,  governor  of  Mys«4i,  joins  with 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  in  their 
revolt  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo, 
and  then  betrays  them,  iii.  549. 

Orphans:  Charonda's  law  in  fitvour  of 
them,  ii.  508. 

OrsaceA,  an  old  general,  accompanies 
Pacorus  in  his  expedition  by  ordci"  of 
Orodes,  vL  286.  ne  is  killed  in  a 
battle,  ib. 

Orsines,  governor  of  Pasai^adn,  reesta- 
blishes good  order  throughout  the 
whole  province,  iv.  360.  he  goes  to 
meet  Alexander  with  magnificent  pre- 
sents, ib,  he  is  put  to  death  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secret  intrigues  of  the 
eunuch  Baguas,  362. 


Orthia.  Inhuman  worship  rendered  by 
the  LacedBmonians  to  Diana,  aor- 
named  Orthia,  ii.  208. 

Ortygia,  island  near  Syracuse,  iii.  47. 

Osiris,  Persian  lord,  marches  at  the  bead 
of  an  army  against  Megabyzus,  ii.  444. 
he  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  ifr. 
Megabytus  generously  sends  him  back 
to  Artaxerxes,  ib. 

Ostanes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  accoBpuiiet 
Xerxes  in  bis  expedition  against 
Greece,  ii.  397. 

Ostracism,  a  kind  of  sentence  amongst 
the  Athenians,  by  which  persons  were 
condemned  to  banishment,  II.  327.  the 
banishment  of  Hyperbolos  puts  an  end 
to  the  ostracism,  iii.  24. 

Osymandyas,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  57.  ms^ 
nificent  edifices  whieh  be  caused  to  be 
erected,  ib,  iamous  library  formed  by 
that  prince,  58.  his  tonb  smroundea 
with  a  drde  of  gold,  which  Cambysee 
afterwards  took  away,  ib, 

Otanes,  Penian  lord,  discovers  the  ia»- 
posture  of  Smerdis  the  Marian,  by  the 
means  of  his  daughter,  li.  110.  he 
forms  a  con^iracy  against  that  usarp- 
er,  ib.  he  reestablnfaes  Syloaoa,  tyrant 
of  Samoa,  277. 

Otbryades,  Lacedaroonian,  obtains  the 
victory  for  the  LacedBmonians  over 
the  Argives  by  his  valour,  •'.  cziii.  he 
kills  himself  upon  the  field  of  battle^ 
ib, 

Oxathres,  brother  of  Darius,  disUngnishea 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Isaua,  tv.  182. 

'  Alexander  puts  Bessiis  into  tiis  bands, 
to  inflict  upon  that  traitor  the  ponisl^ 
moot  he  deserved,  292. 

Oxyaries,Persian  prince,  entertains  Alex- 
ander in  his  house,  and  |ives  him  hia 
daughter  fioxana  in  mamage,  iv.  313. 

Oxydracc,  people  of  India,  iv.  848, 
their  capital  besieged  and  taken  by 
Alexander,  ib  they  submit  to  that 
prince,  351. 

Oxyrinchus,  city  of  the  Lower  Thcbais, 
i.  38.  wonder  related  of  Jhat  city  by 
the  Abb6  Fleury  in  his 
History,  ib. 


P. 


Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes^  king  of  Che 
Partbiansy  enters  Svria  at  the  heed  of 
an  army,  and  besiegca  Antioch,  vi 
286.  ne  raises  the  siege  of  tint  city, 
and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  «6.  he  re- 
turns into  Syria,  and  u  definted  and 
killed  in  a  battle^  289,  290. 
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Fndaretus,  LafiedmnoDian :  his  love  of 

his  couDtrv,  il.  209. 
V)q^    Dcfioitioii  of  a  Pagan  by  Ter- 
.  tqllian,  u.  434.    See  Paganism. 
Pagaoism.      General    reflections     upon 

paganiiniy  t^  axtii,  &c.  absurdities  of 
.  pagaoisiB,  xuviii.  what  the  highest 

perfection  to  be  expected  from  it  was, 

li.  509. 
Palamedes,  tragedy  written  by  Euripides 

on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  So« 

crates,  ill  297. 
Palestine,  province  of  Syria,  i  xxv, 
Palestne^  public   schools  in  which  the 

athletas  exercised  themselves  in  wrest- 
ling, t.  Ivii. 
Palica,  city  of  Sicily,  near  which  there 

was  a  temple  famous  for  tAe  sanctity 

of  the  oaths  talcen  there,  ii.  501. 
Palisades,  difference  of  those  used  by 

the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  fortifying 

their  camps,  v.  341. 
Pammenes  commands  the  troops  sent  by 

the  Thebans  to  the  aid  of  Artabasus, 

and   occasions   his  gaining  two  oon- 

siderable  viclories,  iv.  2. 
Pammenes,  Athenian  general,   marches 

to  the  aid  of  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 

besieged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  iv. 

13. 
Pamphylia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i. 

XXV. 

Panathenea,  festival  celebrated  at  Athens, 

f.  xxviii. 
Pancratium,  kind  of  combat  amongst  the 

ancients,  t.  Ix,  &c. 
Panaetius,  Stoic  philosopher:  he  accom- 

fanies  Scipio  in  his  embassy  to  the 
iugs  of  the  East,  vi.  184. 

Pantauchus,  Perseus's  ambassador  to 
Gentius,  engages  that  prince  in  his 
master's  interest  against  the  Romans, 
vi.  55. 

Panthea,  wife  of  Abradales,  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Cyrus,  ii.  26.  conduct  of 
that  prince  in  regard  to  her,  t6.  she 
brings  over  her  husband  to  Cyrus,  28. 
her  discourse  with  him  before  he  sets 
out  for  the  battle,  41.  the  excess  of  her 
grief  upon  the  death  of  Abradales,  48. 
she  stabs  herself  with  a  dagger,  and 
falls  dead  upon  her  husband,  ib. 

Paphlagooia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  t. 

XXIV. 

Papiria,  mother  of  the  second  Scipio 
Africanus:  magnificent  liberality  of 
Scipio  in  regard  to  her,  i.  295. 

Papyrus,  plant  of  Egypt :  description  of 
It,  i.  49. 

Paralus,  last  of  the  legitimate  children 


of  Pericles,   dies  of  the  plague,   ii. 
526. 

Parasanga,  measure  of  distance  peculiar 
to  the  Persians,  iii.  156. 

Parchment:  invention  of  parchment,  i. 
50. 

Paris,  Trojan,  retumtag  home  with 
Helen,  whom  he  had  carried  off,  is 
^vcn  by  a  tempest  into  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  i.  68.  Proteus, 
king  of  Egypt,  obliges  him  to  leave 
Helen  with  him,  and  to  quit  Egypt,  ib, 
Paris  returns  to  Troy,  ib. 

Parmenio,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  infantry, 
in  the  expedition  of  that  prince  against 
the  Persians,  and  does  him  great  ser- 
vice, iv.  152.  he  seizes  the  pass  of 
Syria,  and  makes  himself  master  of 
the  small  city  of  Issus,  1 75.  Alexan- 
der confides  the  treasures  laid  up  in 
Damascus,  ahd  the  keeping  of  the 
prisoners,  to  him,  190.  Parmenio  ad- 
vises that  prince  to  accept  Darius's 
^  offers,  215.  surprise  of  Parmenio,  on 
seeing  Alexander  prostrate  himself 
before  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  219. 
Alexander  causes  him  to  be  killed  as 
an  accomplice  ia  the  conspiracy  of 
Philotas,  289.  eulogy  of  Parmenio,  ib. 

Ptfmyi^  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis, 
marries  Darius,  ii.  266. 

Parricide.  Reasons  that  prevented  Solon 
from  making  any  law  against  that 
crime,  ii.  234. 

PartheniflB,  name  given  to  the  illegitimate 
children  of  the  Lacedsemonians :  when 
grown  up,  they  banish  themselves 
from  Sparta,  aud  settle  at  Tareotum 
in  Italy,  t.  cxv. 

Parthenon,  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
ii.  464. 

Parthia,  country  of  the  Parthians,  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Asia,  t.  xxiv.  begin- 
ning of  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
vi.  256.  kings  of  Parthia  from  Arsaccs 
I.  to  Orodes,  ib.,  &c. 

Parysatis,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  iii.  3.  her  influence  over  her 
husband,  ib.  extreme  fondness  of  Pa- 
rysatis for  her  son  Cyrus,  133.  she 
ODtains  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  that 
son,  and  causes  him  to  be  sent  back  to 
his  government,  ib.  cruelty  and  jea- 
lousy of  Parysatis,  190.  she  poisons 
Statira,  191.  Artaxerxes  confines  her 
in  Babylon,  $b. 

Pasargada,  city  b(  Persia,  submits  to 
Alexander,  iv.  264. 

Patarbemis,  ofllcer  of  Apries,  not  having 
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been  able  to  seize  Amasis  in  the  midst 
of  the  revolted  Egyptians,  is  treated 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  that 
prince,  i.  85. 

Fatisitbes,  chief  of  the  Ma^,  places  his 
brother  Smerdis  upon  the  throne  of 
Persia,  ii.  108.  he  is  killed  with  his 
brother,  1 12. 

Patruclus,  ^vemor  of  Babylon  for  Se- 
leucus,  abandons  that  city  upon  the 
approach  of  Demetrius,  and  retires 
into  the  marshes,  iv.  497. 

Patroclus  commands  the  fleet  sent  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians  besieged  by  Autigonus  Qo- 
natas,  v.  98.  he  returns  into  Egypt, 
and  at  Caunus  causes  Sotades,  the 
satiric  poet,  to  be  put  to  death,  »6.    . 

Patroclus,  Athenian,  cites  Demosthenes 
before  the  judges,  as  a  violator  of  the 
laws,  iv.  36.  bad  success  of  his  accu- 
sation, 1*6. 

Patron,  general  of  the  Greeks  in  the  pay 
of  Darias,  advises  that  prince  in  vain 
to  confide  the  guard  of  his  person  to 
the  Greeks,  iv.  265. 

Paulus  Emilius.     See  Emilius. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  com- 
mands the  army  of  the  Greeks  jointly 
with  Aristides,  and  gains  a  great  battle 
over  the  Persians,  ii.  387.  he  makes 
the  Lacedaemonians  lose  the  chief 
command  by  bis  haughtiness,  407. 
his  secret  intrigues  with  the  Persians, 
409.  he  is  discovered  and  punished, 
411. 

Paisanias,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  com- 
mands  at  the  sioge  of  Athens,  iii.  126. 
«he  obtains  peace  for  the  Athenians, 
127.  he  neglects  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  Lyiiander,  and  is  summoned  to  take 
his  trial  on  his  return,  217.  he  refuses 
to  appear,  and  is  condemned  to  die, 
ib.  he  retires  to  Tegea,  and  dies  Uiere, 
318. 

Pausanias,  Macedonian  prince,  possesses 
himself  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
iv.  44.  he  isdethroned  by  Iphicrates,  45. 

Pausanias,  young  Macedonian  lord,  can- 
not obtain  satisfaction  of  Philip  for  an 
insult  which  he  had  received  from 
Altalus,  iv.  ]  19.  he  assassinates  Philip 
in  revenge,  and  is  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  spot,  120. 

Pausistratus,  commander  of  the  Rhodian 
fleet,  is  defeated  by  Polyxenides,  An- 
tiochus's  admiral,  and  killed  in  the 
battle,  V.  406. 

pay  of  the  troops  by  sea  and  land  amongst 
the  ancienUi,  iii.  361. 


Pelasgus  teaches  the  fir»t  Greeka  to  ]iv«' 

bpon  acorns,  iL  189. 
Pella,  capital  of  Macedonia,  famous  for 

the  birth  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  iv. 

42. 
Pelopidas,  Theban:    his  character,  iiL 

482.  his  friendship  witli  Eparainondas, 

483.  he  abandons  Thebes,  and  retires 
to  Athens,  486.  he  forms  the  design  of 
restoring  the  liberty  of  hb  country, 

484.  he  is  elected  boeotarch,  490.  be 
drives  the  garrison  out  of  the  citadel, 
t^.  he  causes  the  Athenians  to  declare 
for  the  Thebans,  493.  he  gains  an 
advantage  over  the  Lacedaamonians 
near  Tegyra,  495.  he  commands  the 
sacred  battalion  at  the  battle  of  Lenc- 
tra,  499.  be  is  created  bcBotarch  with 
Epaminondas,  ravages  Laconia,  and 
advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  505. 
at  his  return  he  is  accused  and  ac- 
quitted, 509.  the  Hebans  send  him 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
512.  bis  influenee  with  Artazerzes,  tfr. 
Pelopidas  marches  against  Alexander, 
tyrant  of  Pherm,  and  reduces  him  to 
reason,  516.  he  goes  to  Macedonia  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  that  court, 
and  brings  away  Fhitip  as  an  hostage 
517.  be  returns  into  Thessaly,  ib.  he 
is  seized,  and  made  prisoner  by 
treachery,  518.  he  animates  Tliebc^ 
wife  of  Alexander,  against  her  hus- 
band, 519.  he  is  delivered  by  Bpami- 
nondas,  521.  Pelopidas  marches  against 
the  tyrant,  gains  a  victory  over  him, 
and  IS  killed  in  the  battle,  523,  &c. 
singular  honours  paid  to  bis  memory, 
525. 

Pelopidas,  one  of  the  offlcers  of  Mitfari- 
dates,  is  sent  ambassador  by  that 
prince  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  declare  war  against 
them  in  case  of  refusal,  vi.  368. 

Peloponnesus,  province  and  peninsula  of 
Greece,  now  called  the  Morea,  ii.l84. 
Peloponnesian  war,  512. 

Pelops  gives  his  name  to  Peloponnesus, 
ii.  191. 

Pelusium,  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  i.  19. 

Pensions.  Manner  of  giving  pensions  by 
the  kings  of  Persia,  ii.  135. 

Pentacosiomedimni,  citizens  of  the  first 
class  at  Athens,  iii.  324. 

Pentnthlum,  assemblage  of  several  ago- 
nistic exercises  amongst  the  Greeks, 
i.  Ixi. 

Penthiltts,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  My- 
cenae with  his  brother  Tisameoes,u. 
192. 
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Penliccu,  son  of  Aoiyntfts  II.,  it  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by  Pe- 
lopidas,  Hi.  516.  he  is  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  lUyrians,  517. 

Perdiccaa,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
receives  that  prince's  ring  a  moment 
before  his  death,  iv.  382.  prorinces 
which  fell  to  him  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  416.  he  is  appointed 
guardian  of  Aridaeus,  and  regent  of 
the  empire,  415.  he  puts  Statira,  Alex- 
ander's widow,  to  death,  418.  he  quells 
the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia, 
419.  be  puts  Bumenes  into  possesfion 
of  Cappaidocia,  438.  he  marries  Cleo- 
patra, Alexander's  sister,  439.  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  into  Egypt,  443. 
be  is  killed  there,  i6. 

Pergamus,  city  of  the  Greater  Mybta  in 
Aaia  Minor,  •'.  xxv.  kings  of  Perga- 
mus,  cxxix.  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
becomes  a  Roman  province,  vi.  188. 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  is  ranked 
in  the  number  of  the  seven  sages,  ii. 
257. 

Pericles,  Athenian :  his  extraction,  ii. 
449.  his  education,  450.  care  that  he 
takes  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  and  to  exercise 
himself  in  eloquence,  451.  means  that 
he  employs  for  conciliating  the  favour 
of  the  people,  454.  he  undertakes  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  Areopagus, 
and  succeeds  in  it,  455.  Thucydides  is 
apposed  to  him,  462.  he  adorns  Athens 
with  magnificent  buildings,  463.  envy 
of  the  Athenians  against  Pericles,  464. 
be  justifies  himself,  and  causes  Thucy- 
dides to  be  banished,  466.  he  changes 
bis  conduct  in  respect  to  the  people, 
467.  his  great  authority,  ib,  his  dis- 
interestedness, 469. 

Expeditions  of  Pericles  into  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  ii.  473.  about 
Peloponnesus,  474.  and  against  Buboea, 
ib,  he  reduces  the  Samians,  and  de- 
molishes their  walls,  475.  he  causes 
aid  to  be  granted  the  people  of  Cor- 
cyra  against  the  Corinthians,  476. 
trouble  given  him  by  his  enemies,  483. 
he  induces  the  Athenians  to  enter  into 
a  war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  487. 
and  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their 
walls,  515.  he  prevents  them  from 
taking  the  field,  whilst  their  kinds  are 
ravaged,  516.  he  pronounces  the 
fiineral  oration  of  the  Athenians  killed 
during  the  campaign,  520.  the  Athe- 
niaos  divest  him  of  the  command,  and 
fine  him,  526.  grief  of  Pericles  for  the 


death  of  his  son  Plumas,  526.  the 
Athenians  reinstate  him,  527.  and 
permit  him  to  enrol  his  illegitimate 
son  amongst  the  citizens,  529.  death  of 
Pericles,  530.  his  panegyric,  ift.,  ftc. 

Pericles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  defeated  the 
Lacedtemonians  near  the  islands  Argi- 
nu8«,  is  condemned  with  his  col- 
leagues to  die,  iii.  117. 

Perinthus,  city  of  Thrace,  besieged  by 
Philip,  and  delivered  by  the  Athe- 
nians, iv.  93. 

Perjury.  Punishment  of  perjury  in 
Egypt,  i.  28. 

Perpenna,  Roman  ambassador  to  Gen- 
tius,  is  imprisoned,  vi.  56.  Anicius 
delivers  him,  and  sends  him  to  Rome 
with  the  news  of  his  victory,  ib.  Per- 
penna, when  consul,  marches  against 
Aristonicuii,  defeats  him  in  a  battle, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  188,  he  dies 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  A. 

Perseus,  first  king  of  Mycenae,  il.  191. 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, forms  a  conspiracy  against 
his  brother  Demetrius,  ana  accuses 
him  to  Philip,  v.  486.  his  speech 
against  his  brother,  492.  Perseus  re- 
moves from  court  to  avoid  his  father's 
indignation,  509.  he  takes  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Macedonia  after  his 
lather's  death,  t6.  he  puts  Autigonus, 
whom  his  father  had  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor, to  death,  vi.  3.  he  prepares 
secretly  for  war  against  the  Romans, 
ib.  he  endeavours  to  gain  allies,  4.  he 
tries  in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Achae- 
ans,  tft.  the  Romans  are  informed  of 
his  secret  measures,  6.  Eumenes  gives 
them  fresh  information  concerning  his 
proceedings,  7.  Perseus  endeavours  to 
rid  himself  of  that  prince,  first  by 
assassination,  9.  and  afterwards  by 
poison,  10.  rupture  between  Perseus 
and  the  Romans,  1 1 .  interview  of  Per- 
seus and  Marcius,  15.  war  declared  in 
form,  20.  Perseus  advances  with  his 
troops  near  the  river  Peneus,  25.  bat- 
tle of  the  cavalry,  in  which  that  prince 
gains  a  considerable  advantage,  and 
makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  27    he  makes 

Sroposals  of  peace,  which  are  rejected, 
1.  he  takes  fright  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  consul  Marcius  in  Macedonia, 
and  leaves  him  the  passage  open,  39. 
he  resumes  courage  soon  after,  44.  he 
solicits  aid  on  all  sides,  51.  his  avarice 
loses  him  considerable  succours,  53. 
be  is  entirely  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
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by  Ptoilus  Enilitts  at  thm  battle  of 
Pydna,  vi.67«&o.  he  i»  taken  prisoner 
with  his  chikLrea,  73.  and  serves  u  an 
ornament  in  the  triamph  of  Panlus 
Eroiliiis,  85.  death  of  Peraeas,  86. 

PersepoKs,  capital  city  of  Persia,  sob* 
jected  by  Alexander,  who  bums  the 
palace  of  it  in  &  dnulbea  revel,  iv. 
262,  &c. 

Persia,  province  of  Asia,  t.  xxiv.  fooada- 
tion  of  the  Persian  entpire  by  Cyrus, 
ii.  79.  kings  who  reigned  in  Persia: 
Cyrus,  ib,  Cambyses,  98.  Smerdia,  the 
lAagian,  107.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
265.  Xerxes,  334.  Artajcerzes  Longi- 
man  us,  425,  Xerxes  II.  iii.  1.  S<^- 
dianus,  ib.  Darius  Notbus,  3.  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  131.  Ochus,  iv.  I. 
Arses,  26.  Darius  Codomanus,  ib, 
destruction  of  the  empire  of  tlie  Per- 
sians by  Alexander,  iv.  268.    vices 

*  which  occasioned  tlie  decline,  and  at 
length  the  ruin,  of  the  Persian  empire, 
269.  manners  and  customs  of  the  Per* 
siaos,  iL  1 14.  education  of  the  Persians 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  3.  government  of 
the  Persians,  1 14.  form  of  il  monarchi- 
cal, 115.  coronation  of  their  kings,  iii. 
132.  respect  paid  to  them,  ii.  115. 
munoer  of  educating  their  children, 
116.  public  council  of  the  Persians, 
118.  administration  of  justice,  121. 
attention  to  the  provinces,  125.  inven- 
tion of  posts  and  couriers,  130.  care  of 
their  fioances,  133.  of  war,  136.  en- 
trance into  the  troops,  ib.  arms  of  the 
Persians,  137.  their  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  138.  military  discipline 
of  the  Persians,  140.  their  order  of 
battle,  141.  quality  of  the  Persian 
troops  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  afler 
that  prince,  146.  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  Persians,  148.  their  religion,  160. 
marriages  and  burials,  167. 

Petalism,  kind  of  sentence  established  at 
Syracuse,  ii.  501. 

Petra,  a  very  strong  place  in  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Nabathsan  ArabianSi  iv. 

Petra  Oxiana,  inaccessible  rock,  iv.  302. 
Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  it, 
804,  &c. 

Peucestes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of 
the  city  of  Oxydraca^  iv.  348.  pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  416.  he  opposes  the 
progress  of  Pithon,  and  drives  him  out 
of  Media,  46a 

Phalanthus  general  of  the  Spartans  called 


Partbenie,  settles  them  at  TVueotain, 
t.  cxv. 
Phalanx,  Macedonian :  description  of  it, 

iv.  54. 
Phalatis,  his  ball  taken  at  the  siege  of 
Agrigentmny  and  seat    to  Carthage, 
i.  132. 
Phalecus  ia  anpointed  general   of   the 
niocssaus  auring  the  sacred  war,  in 
the  room  of  Pbayllus,  hr.  64.  be  pil- 
lages the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  the 
othei  had  done,  and  is  deposed,  ik, 
Phalerus,  port  of  Athens,  ii.  403. 
Phamaeaa,  general  of  the  Caiihaginiaa 
cavalry,  dares  not  take  the  field  when 
Scipio  ia  to  support  Uie  fbragwv,  i. 
280.  he  goes  over  to  the  Romans,  281 . 
Phanes  of  Halicamassus,  geoeral  of  the 
Qreek    anxiliariea    in    the    amy   of 
Amaais,  upon    some  discontent  goes 
over  to  Cambyses,  ii.  98.  the  Oreeka 
in  the  king  of  Egypt's  service  niirder 
his  children  in  revenge,  99. 
Pharaoh,  name  oommon  to  the  kiags  of 
Egypt,  i.  59.  one  of  them  gives  his 
daughter  to  Solomon  in  marriage,  70. 
Pharisees,  powerful  sect  in  Judasa,  vi. 
207.   persecution   of  Alexander  Jaa- 
nSBus  and  his  party  by  the  Pbariaees, 
226.  end  of  their  tyranny.  245. 
Pharnabastts  governor  of  Asia,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  troops  of  Darius  and  Ar- 
taxerxes,  kings  of    Persia,   aids  the 
Lacedemonians  against  the  AtheniaBs, 
iii.  97.  he  makes  peace  with  the  latter, 
100.  he  sends  eottiplaints  agaiaat  Ly- 
sander  to  Sparta,  148.  his  whole  pro- 
vince is   ravaged  by  Agcsilaoa,  210. 
interview  of  Agesltaus  and  Phama- 
basus,  214.  the  latter  is  charged  by 
Artaxerxes  with  the  war  against  Egypt, 
541.  the  enterprise  miscarries  through 
his  fault,  643. 
Phamaces  m^es  the  army  levoU  agakist 
his  father  Alithridates,  and  is  elected 
king  in  his  stead,  vi  439.  he  is  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Bomans,  442. 
be  is  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Pontas 
by  Cesar,  466. 
Phsirnacias,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  IL,  sap- 
plies  Sogdianus  with  the  means  for 
assassinating  that  prince,  iiL  1. 
Pharos,  its  famoas  tower  or  light-boose, 

V.  23. 
Phaaael,  brother  of  Herod,  is  nnade  gover- 
nor of  Jerusalem^  vi.  252.  he  is  takes 
by  the  ParthJans  and  put  in  irons,  ih. 
he  kills  hioBself  to  avoid  the  ignominy 
of  punishmeLt,  ib. 
Phayllus,  general  of  the  Pbocseans  during 
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(he  ncred  war,  plunders  the  temple 
of  Delphi  to  delrey  the  ezpentei  of 
that  war,  iv.  63.  his  death,  64. 
Phayllus,  of  Crotona,  athlete:  his  affec- 
tioo  for  the  Greeks,  and  valour,  iv.  249. 
Pbedyma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  and  wife 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  discovers  that 
usurper's  imposture,  ii.  1 10.  bhe  mar- 
ries Darius  ailer  the  death  of  Smerdis, 
266. 
Phoenicia,    provioce  of  Syria,    •*.  xxv. 
revolt    of   Phoenicia    against    Ochus, 
iv.  17. 
Pberendates,  Persian  lord,  made  gover- 
nor of  Egypt  by  Ochus,  iv.  23. 
Pherenicus,  one  of  the  principal  conspi- 
rators against  the  tyrants   of  Thebes, 
iii.  485. 
Pheron,   king  of  Egypt,  i.  67.  action  of 

that  prince  against  the  Nile,  ib, 
Phidias,  famous  painter  and   sculptor: 
Pe.-icles  gives  him  the  direction  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Athens,   iL  466. 
ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  Phi- 
dias, 483. 
Phila,  Anti pater's  daughter,  is  married 
to  Craterus,  iv.  433.  after  the  death  of 
Craterus  she  marries  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  434.  she  kills  herself  by  poi- 
son, V.  18.  praise  of  that  princess,  iv. 
434. 
Phila,  daughter  of  Seleucus  and  Strato- 
nice,  marries  Antiochus  Oonatas,  v.  55. 
Philadelphus,  name   given   ironically  to 
Ptolemy  II.  king  of  Egypt,  v.  22.  See 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Philammou  assassinates   Arsinoe,   sister 
and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  v.  219. 
he  is  beaten  to  death  with  staves  by 
the  ladies  of  honour  to  that  princess, 
305. 
Philaeni,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  Car- 
thage, sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  good 
of  their  country,  i.  120.  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  gratitude  consecrate  two 
altars  to  them,  121. 
Phileenius,  Lacedaemonian,  accompanies 
Hannibal  in  his  expeditions,  and  com- 
poses the  history  uf  that  great  captun, 
1.  262. 
Pbiletserus,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  t.  cxxviii.,  v.  100.    means 
which  he  uses  for  supporting  himself 
in  that  kingdom,  101. 
Philemon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the 
Greeks  to  Menander  in  his  own  life- 
time, t*.  xcvi. 
Philidptf)  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  finds  means  to 
make  himself  their  secretary,  iii.  484. 


oa  the  day  fixed  by  Che  contpiratore 
he  invites  the  tyrants  to  «  supper,  486. 
the  conspirators  kill  them  at  bis  bouse, 
489. 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  king  of  Mece« 
donia :  his  birth,  iv.  42.  Pelopidaa  car- 
ries him  to  Thebes  as  an  hostage,  46. 
he  flies  from  Thebes  into  If  acedonia, 
and  is  placed   upon  the  throne,  47. 
beginning  of  his  reign,  ib.  he  makes  a 
captious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  48. 
his  first  conquests,  51.  birth  of  Alex- 
ander, 53.  Philip's  csre  of  bis  educa- 
tion,  t6.   he    endeavours    to    subject 
Thrace,   and   takes    Ifelhone,  at  the 
siege  of  which  place  he  loses  an  eye, 
02.    he   conciliates  the  amity  of  the 
Tbessalians,  and  expels  their  tyrants, 
63.  he  endeavours  to  seise  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  in   vain,   64.   takes  the 
city  of  Olynthus,  notwithstanding  the 
efibrts  of  the  Athenians  to  prevent  it, 
73.  he  declares  for  the  Thebans  against 
the  Phocaeaa^   and    begitas    in    that 
manner  to  share  in  the  sacred  war,  74. 
he  lulb   the  Athenians  with  a  false 
peace  and  false  promises,  75.  he  seizes 
Thermopylae,  reduces  the  Phocaeans, 
and  terminates  the  sacred  war,  80.  he 
causes  himself  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council  of  the  Amphictyons,  81* 

Philip,  on   his  return   into   Mac^ 
donia,  pUshes  his  conquests  into  lUy- 
rium  and  Thrace,  iv.  83.  he  enters  into 
a  league  with  the  Thebans,  Argives, 
and  Messenians,   for   attacking  Pelo- 
ponnesus  wi\h  their  joint  forces,  86. 
Athens,  declaring  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, breaks  that  league,  89.  Philip 
makes  an   attempt  upon   Euboea,  ib, 
Phocion  drives  him  out  of  that  island, 
91.  Philip  forms  the  siege  of  Perinthns 
and  Byzantium,  94.   Phocion  obliges 
him  to   raise  both  those  sieges,  98. 
Philip  subjects   Atheas  king  of   the 
Scythians,  and  the  Triballi,  people  of 
MoeMS,  99.  by  his  intiigues  ne  causes 
himself  to  be  declared  generalissinm 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  102,  &c.  he  seises  Ela- 
tsea,  103.  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
enter  into  a  league  against  him,  107. 
he  makes  proposals  of  peace,  which 
are  rejected  by  the  advice  of  Demos- 
thenes,  ib.   battle   of  Chaeronea,    in 
which  Philip  gains  a  great  victory,  108. 
Philip  in  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons causes  himself  to  be  declared 
general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Pei- 
sians,  and  prepares  for  that  great  ev 
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pedition,  iv.  116.  domestic  troubles  in 
nis  family,  117.  he  repudiates  Olymptas, 
and   marries  another  wife,  ib.  he  ce- 
lebrates the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his 
daughter,  with  Alexander  Ling  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  is  killed  in  the  midst  of  them, 
120.  memorable  actions  and  sayings  of 
Philip,  121.  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
that  prince,  w,,  Ac. 
I^ilip,  son   of  Demetrius,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  v.  193.  his  affec- 
tion  for  Aratus,  222.  he  takes  upoA 
him  the  defence  of  the  Acbaeans  against 
the  iEtolians,  223.  different  expedi* 
tions  of  Philip  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Achaeans,  230.  strange  abuse  that 
Apelles  his  minister  makes  of  his  con- 
fiuence,  232.  irruption  of  Philip  into 
Atolia,  239.    he  takes  Thermae   by 
surprise,  ib.  excesses  committed  there 
by  his  soldiers,  240.  prudence  which 
he  shows  in  his  retreat,  242.  troubles 
in  his  camp,  243.  punishment  of  the 
authors  of  them,  ib.  irruption  of  Philip 
into  Laconia,  244.  new  intrigue  of  the 
conspirators,  ib.  their  punishment, 247. 
Philip  takes  Thebes  of  Phthiotis  from 
the  iEtolians,  250.    he  concludes  a 
peace  with  them,  251. 

Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  Han- 
nibal, V.  254.  he  makes  preparations 
for  carrying  the  war  into  Italv,  256. 
he  is  surprised  and  defeated  oy  the 
Romans  at  Apollonia,  257.  his  change 
of  conduct,  ib.  his  bad  faith  and  irre- 
gularities, ib.  he  causes  Aratus  to  be 
pnisoned,  258.  he  makes  himself  master 
of  the  city  and  castle  of  Lissus,  260. 
he  gains  several  advantages  over  the 
Aiolians,  265.  be  is  repulsed  near  the 
city  of  Blis,  266.  different  actions  of 
Philip  against  Sulpitius,  276,  ftc.  he 
makes  peace  with  the  Romans,  298. 
he  enters  into  a  league  with  Antiochus 
for  invading  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  305.  bad  success  of  Philip 
againdt  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  306. 
his   cruel  treatment  of  the  Cianians, 
307     he  besieges  and  takes  Abydos, 
308,  &c.  he  ravages  Attica,  313.   the 
Romans  declare  war  against  him,  314. 
Philip  makes    ineffectual    attempts 
against  Athens,  v.  315.  he  endeavours 
to  bring  over  the  £tolians  to  his  party, 
318.  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Sul- 
pitius, 321.  he  is  reduced  totbandon 
the  defiles  along  the  Apsus,  329.  inef- 
fectual interview  of  Philip  with  Flami- 
ninns  concerning  peace,  337.  he  is  de- 
ftMted  by  Flamininus  near  Scutusa,  a:.d 


Cynoscephalse  m  Tbessalia,  v.  346.  the 
Romans  grant  him  peace,  3.^  Philip 
aids  Quintius  against  Nabis.  363,  &c. 
his   conduct  to  Scipio,   405.  Philip's 
causes  of  discontent  from  the  Romans, 
457,  &c.  the   Romans  order  him  to 
evacuate  the  cities  of  llirace,  461.  be 
vents  his  rage  upon  the  inbabitaats  of 
Maronsa,  462.  be  sends  his  son  De- 
metrius on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  464. 
complaints   against   Philip  carried  lo 
Rome,  481.  the  Romans  send  back  his 
son  with  ambassadors,  482.  Philip  pre- 
pares to  renew  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 484.  plot  of  Perseus  against 
Demetrius,  486.    he  ac  uses  him  to 
Philip,  490.  upon   a  new  accusation 
Philip  causes  Demetrius  to  be  put  to 
death,  506.  he  discovers  bis  innocence 
some  time  after,  and  Perseus's  guilt, 
508.  whilst  he  meditates  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter  he  dies,  509. 
Philip  pretends  himself  son  of  Pieiseua, 
and  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
vi.  116.  he  is  defeated  and  killed  by 
Tremellius,  119. 
Philip,    one   of   Alexander's    captains: 
provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  thai 
prince's  death,  iv.  416. 
Philip,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Antio- 
chus, destroys  the  city  of  Mopsuestia, 
to   avenge  the  death   of  his  brother 
Scleocus,  vi.  216.  be  reigns  in  Syria 
with  bis  brother  Demetrius,  after  hiv- 
ing driven  out  Eusebes^  217.  Philip's 
death,  218. 
Philip,  Phrygian,  is  made  eovemor  of  Ju- 
daea by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ▼.  522. 
Philip,  roster    brother  and  favourite  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  made  gover- 
nor by  that  prince  of   his  son  An- 
tiochus Eupator,  and  regent  of  Syria^ 
V.  549.   Lysias  usurps  that  employ- 
ment from  him,  vi.  148.  Philip  retires 
into  Egypt,  ib, 
Philip  of  Acamania,   physician,    known 
from  the  salutary  draught  which  he 
gave  Alexander,  iv.  167. 
Philipsburgh,  town  of  Germany,  besieged 

and  taken  by  the  French,  ▼.  443. 
Philiscus  is  sent  by  the  king  of  Persia  to 
reconcile  the  states  of  Greece,  iii.  512. 
Philistus,  rich  citizen  of  Syracuse,  pajrs 
a  fine  for  Dionysius,  iii.  375.  Diony- 
sius  banishes  him,  410.  Dionysius  the 
Younger  recalls  him  to  court,  422 
death  of  Philistus,  441.  he  may  be  coni 
sidered  as  a  great  historian,  423. 
Pbilocles,  Macedonian,  devoted  to  Per 
scus,  w  sent  by  Philip  on  an  embassy 
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to  Rome^  v.  504.  at  his  return  be  deli* 
vers  a  forged  letter  to  that  prince  under 
the  couDlerfeited  seal  of  T.  QuintiuSi 
which  occasions  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius, 505.  Philip  causes  him  to  be 
seized,  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  which 
he  dies,  508. 

Philocles,  one  of  the  Atheniao  generals, 
is  defeated  and  made  prisoner  with  his 
colleagues  at  the  battle  ufiGgospola- 
mos,  iii  124   he  is  put  to  death,  125. 

Philomelus,  general  of  the  Phocseans, 
sets  them  against  the  decree  of  th6 
Arophiciyons,  and  induces  them  to 
take  arms,  iv.  60.  he  makes  himself 
master  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
takes  the  riches  of  it  to  pay  his  troops, 
61.  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  and 
throws  himself  headlong  from  the  top 
of  a  rock,  ib. 

Philonides,  runner  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  famous  fur  his  swiftness,  t.  Ixiii. 

Philopoemen,  Megalopolitau,  induces  his 
fellow- citizens  to  reject  the  offers  of 
Cleomenes,  v.  182.  he  signalizes  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Selasia,  188.  he 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  battle  near 
the  city  of  Elis,  266.  his  education, 
267.  his  great  qualities,  268.  he  is 
elected  general  of  the  horse  by  the 
Achaeans,  271.  he  reforms  the  Achaean 
troops,  272.  he  is  elected  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  Acbaeans,  2B8.  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  Machanidas  tyrant 
4>f  Sparta,  and  kills  him  in  the  battle, 
298.  the  Achseaus  erect  a  statue  to 
him,  ib,  honours  which  he  receives  io 
the  assembly  at  the  Nemaean  games, 
294.  Philopoemen  is  defeated  at  sea 
by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  381.  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  that  tyrant  near 
^arta,  ib.  after  the  death  of  Nabis  he 
seizes  Sparta,  and  -obliges  that  city  to 
enter  into  the  Ach«an  league,  387.  he 
refuses  the  presents  offered  him  by  the 
Spartans,  388.  he  secretly  favours  the 
Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  be 
declared  against  that  city,  438.  he 
makes  himself  master  of  Sparta,  and 
reinstates  the  exiles,  439.  he  attacks 
Messene,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  468. 
the  Messenians  put  him  to  death,  470. 
honours  paid  to  nis  memory,  471.  trial 
of  Philopoemen  after  his  death,  472. 

Philosophers;   philosophy.    It  is  won- 
derfully proper  for  forming  the  hero,  iii 
534.  the  study  of  this  science  incom- 
patible with  slavery,  ii.  503. 

Philotas,  son  of  Parmeoio,  commands  a 
body  of  horse  in  Alexander's  expedi- 


tion aj^ainst  Peraia,  iv.  152.  pretended 
conspiracy  of  Philotas  against  Alexan- 
der, 283,  &c.  he  is  put  to  death,  288. 

Philotas,  governor  of  Upper  Asia,  is  put 
to  death  by  Pithon,  iv.  468. 

PhHoxenus,  poet,  favourite  of  Dionysius 
the  tyrant:  his  generous  frankness, 
iii.  408,  ftc. 

Philoxenus,  Macedonian,  seizes  Harpalus, 
and  causes  him  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, iv.  368. 

Phocaea,  city  of  Ionia,  is  condemned  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  vi.  188. 
the  people  of  Marseilles,  originally 
descended  from  that  city,  obtain  par- 
don for  it,  ib. 

Phocion,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives 
Philip  out  of  Euboea,  iv.  91.  he  makes 
that  prince  raise  the  siege  of  Perinthus 
and  Byzantium,  98.  he  rcjecu  the 
offers  of  Harpalus,  367.  he  endeavours 
in  vain  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
engaging  in  the  Lamiau  war,  420.  he 
is  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians, 
454.  his  body  is  carried  out  of  the 
territory  of  Attica,  455.  the  Athenians 
erect  a  statue  to  him,  and  inter  his 
bones  honourably,.  460.  character  and 
eulogy  of  Phocion,  89,  366,  456,  kc. 

Phocis,  part  of  Greece,  ii.  186.  it  is 
ravaged  by  Xerxes,  367.  the  Lace- 
daemonians deprive  the  people  of  Pho- 
cis of  the  custody  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  474.  Pericles  restores  it  to 
them,  ib,  the  Phocaeans  till  the  ground 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  iv.  59.  they  are 
declared  guilty  of  sacrilege,  ana  are 
fined,  60.  they  take  arms  against  the 
decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  ib.  the  lat-  * 
ter  make  war  against  the  Phocaeans, 
61.  Philip  reduces  them,  80. 

Phoebidas,  Lacedaemonian,  sets  out  from 
Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops 
against  Olynthus,  iii.  478.  he  seizes 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud,  479. 
he  is  deprived  of  the  command,  and 
Aned,  480. 

Phoenix,  fabulous  bird :  wonders  related 
of  it,  i.  20. 

Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  190. 

Phraates  I.,  son  of  Priapatius,  king  of  the 
Parthians,  vi.  259. 

Phraates  II.  succeeds  his  fiither  Mithri- 
dates  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  vi. 
258.  he  is  defeated  three  times  by  An- 
tiocbus  Sidetcs,  192.  he  releases  De- 
metrius, 193.  he  defeaU  Antiochus, 
who  is  killed  in  the  battle,  194.  ha 
marries  one  of  that  prince's  daughters, 
ib,  he  is  defeated  by  the  Scythians. 
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who  had  called  in  Antiochus  to  their 
aid,  and  is  killed  in  his  flight,  vi.  195. 

Pbraates  III^  aurnamed  Theos,  king  of 
the  Parthians,  vi.  259.  he  makes  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  during  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  ib,  he  espouses 
the  part  of  Tigranes  the  Younger 
against  the  iather,  ib.  death  of  Phra- 
ates,  ib. 

PhraaieslV.  is  placed  by  his  father  Orodei 
upon  the  Parthian  tnrone,  vi.  291.  he 
put  his  brothers^  &ther,  aiid  his  son^ 
to  death,  ib. 

Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  succeeds 
his  father  Dejoces,  ii.  357.  he  makes 
himself  master  of  almost  all  Upper 
Asia,  ib.  he  makes  war  against  the 
Assyrians,  ib.  he  is  defeated,  358.  Na- 
buchodonosor  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Pbrataphemes,  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rab ;  provinces  whicli  fell  to  him  after 
that  prince's  death,  iv.  416. 

Phrygia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  t.  xxv. 

Phrynicus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals, 
opposes  the  recall  of  Alcibi^es,  lii. 
90.  he  is  deprived  of  the  command,  91. 

Phrynon  commands  the  army  of  the 
Athenians  sent  against  Mityiene,  iL 
256L  he  accepts  the  challenge  of  Pitta- 
cus,  and  is  killed,  ib. 

Phyllius,  Lacedemonian  officer,  is  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Pyrrhus, 
fighting  valiantly,  v.  88. 

Physcon.  See  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  sur- 
named  Physcon. 

Phyto,  general  of  the  troops  of  Rhegium, 
defends  that  city  against  Dionysius, 
iii.  402.  Dionysius,  after  having  made 
htm  suffer  great  indignities,  puts  him 
to  death,  403. 

Pindar,  Greek  lyric  poet,  character  of  his 
works,  ii.  497. 

Piraeus,  port  of  Athens,  ii.  403. 

Piromis,  name  given  to  kings  said  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  have  rieigned  in 
Egypt,  i.  75. 

Pisander,  Athenian  captain,  induces  the 

geople  of  Athens  to  recall  Alcibiades, 
i.  91.  the  Athenians  send  him  to  treat 
with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  i6. 
at  hb  return  he  changes  the  form  of 
the  government,  93. 

Pisander,  Lacedaemonian,  is  appointed 
by  Agesitaus,  his  brother-in-law,  to 
command  the  fleet  in  his  stead,  iii.2I2. 
he  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidoa, 
and  kiUed  in  the  battle,  222. 

Pisistratus,  Athenian,  makes  himself  ty- 
rant of  Athens,  ii.  237.  lenity  of  his 
government,  238.  his  death,  239.  his 


character,  ii.  239.  library  founded  hy 

him  at  Athens,  ib. 
Piso  (Calpumius),  consul,  commands  at 

the  siege  of  Carthage  before  the  arrival 

of  Scipio,  i.  281. 
PSstonax,  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  takes 

pains  to  cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded 

between  Athens  and  Sparta,  iiL  15.  his 

death,  108. 
Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Dmrins, 

revolts  against  that  prince,  iii.  4.  he  is 

taken  and  put  to  death,  ib, 
Fithon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  is 

made  governor  of  If  edia  by  Antipater, 

iv.  445.  he  causes  Philotas  to  be  put 

to  death,  and  takes  possession  of  nis 

Soveniment,  468.  he  is  driven  out  of 
ledia  by  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  Seleucus,  ib.  Antigonus  puts 
him  to  death,  486. 

Pittacus,  of  Mityiene,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  drives  out  the  tyrant 
who  oppressed  his  country,  ii.  256.  be 
commands  the  army  gainst  the  Athe- 
nians, ib.  he  challenges  Phirnon  their 
general  to  single  combat,  ana  kills  him, 
ib.  the  inhabitants  of  Mityiene  give  him 
the  sovereignty  of  their  city,  ib.  be 
voluntarily  abdicates  his  authority  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and  retires, 
t6.  his  death,  257. 

Places.  Attack  and  defence  of  places 
by  the  ancients,  ii.  144,  Arc. 

Plague,  contagious  distemper,  ii.  52L 
description  of  that  disease,  ib. 

PlatKoe,  city  of  Borotia,  H.  184.  the  Pla- 
tapans  acquire  glory  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  319.  they  refuse  to  submit 
to  Xerxes,  355.  tne  Greeks  decree 
the  prize  of  valour  to  them  after  the 
defeat  of  Mardonius,391.  the  Platrnms 
institute  an  anniversary  festival  in 
honour  of  those  who  died  in  the  battle, 
393.  siege  of  Platsae  by  the  Tbebans, 
512.  PiataesB  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  545.  the  Thebans 
demolish  it  entirely,  iii.  496.  the  Pla- 
tseans  retire  to  Athens,  ib.  they  induce 
Alexander  to  destroy  Thebes,  iv.  144. 
that  prince  permits  them  to  rebuild 
their  city,  249. 

Plato,  philosopher  of  Athens :  be  retires 
to  Megara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the 
Athenians,  iii.  297.  Plain  travels  into 
Sicily,  where  he  appears  for  the  first 
time  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  391 .  his  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship with  Dion,  ib.  Plato's  second 
voyage  into  Sicily,  422.  wonderftil 
change  occasloneu  by  bis  presence  ai 
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the  court  of  Dionysimlhe  Younger,  iii. 
424b  eonspirtqr  of  the  oourtiento  pre* 
vent  its  cffectB,  425.  FUto  4|uit«  the 
court,  and  retunis  into  Greeoe,  428. 
edTenture  that  happens  to  him  at 
Olympia,  ib.  he  returns  to  the  court  of 
Dionjsius  the  Youoger,  430.  Diooy- 
sius  differs  with  him,  431.  he  permits 
him  to  return  into  Greece,  432.  PUlo*s 
death,  iv.  24. 
Plemmyrium,  isle  near  Syracuse,  iii.  47. 
PlisCarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,   king  of 

Sparta,  ii.  410. 
Pliathenes,  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 

cenas^  ii.  192. 
Plutarch,  of  Bretria,  calls  in  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  besieged  by 
Philip,  iv.  89.  bis  perfidy,  90.  Pbocion 
drives  him  out  of  Eretria,  91. 
PflBcile,   ncMiXff,  gallery,  or  porch,  of 
paintings  at  Athens,  whcfre  the  Stoics 
used  to  assemble,  ii.  326. 
Poem,  epic  and  dramatic,  i.  Ixxvi. 
Poesy.    Greek  poets,  ii.  245,  &c.  emu- 
lation of  the  poets  in  disputing   the 
priies  in  the  Olympic  games,  i.  Ixxvi. 
poets  who  invented  and  improved  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  Ixxviii. 
Pelemarch,  magistrate  at  Athens,  em- 
ployed both  to  administer  justice  and 
command  armiis,  ii.  319. 
Poliorcetes :  rame  given  Demetrius,  son 

of  Antigonus,  iv.  489. 
Polyasnus,  senator  of  Syracuse,  harangues 
the  people  upon  the  action  of  Andra- 
nadoms,  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus, 
vi.  329. 
Polybidas,  Lacedemonian,  is  charged 
with  the  war  against  Olynthus,  and 
takes  that  city,  iii.  481. 
Polybius,  Greek  historian :  his  function 
at  the  funeral  of  Philopcemen,  v.  471. 
be  is  chosen  ambassador  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  by  the  Achteans,  480.  he  is 
elected  general  of  the  horse  by  the 
Achflsaos,  vi.  35.  he  is  deputed  to  the 
consul  Marcius,  to  whom  he  presents 
the  decree  of  the  Achvaus,  37.  he  re- 
turns to  Achata,  39.  he  saves  the 
Achseans  a  considerable  expense,«42. 
he  is  included  in  the  number  of  the 
exiles,  and  carried  to  Rome,  99.  his 
great  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio 
AfricanuS)  ib.  return  of  Polybius  iolo 
Achua,  129.  zeal  of  Polybius  in  de- 
fending Philopflemen*s  memory,  ib. 
proof  which  he  gives  of  his  disinterest- 
edness, 130.  he  establishes  good  order 
hXid  tranquillity  in  h:s  country,  131. 
he  returns  to   Scipio  at  Rome,  and 


accompanies  itim  to  the  siege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  131..a(terScipio's  death  he  re- 
turns into  his  own  country,  where  he 
ends  his  days,  ib. 

Polybius,  of  Megalopolis,  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Achcsans,  v.  287. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  ii.  105,  ain- 
giiJar  history  of  that  tyrant,  106.  his 
miserable  end,  107. 

Polycrates,  first  minister  of  Ptolemy 
Kpiphane?,  renders  that  prince  great 
services^  v.  454. 

Polydamas,  famous  athleta  of  antiquity, 

U  IvilL 

Polydectes,  king  of  Sparu,  and  brother 
of  Lycurgus,  t.  cxii. 

PoWdorus,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrint  of 
Pherse,  succeeds  him,  and  is  soon  after 
killed  by  Polyphron,  his  other  brother, 
ill  516. 

Polygamy.  It  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  i. 
29. 

Polygnottts,  famous  painter:  generous 
action  of  his  towards  the  Athenians, 
ii.  326. 

Polyphercon,  Syracusan,  in  concert  with 
Leptines,  kills  Callippus,  Dion*s  mur- 
derer, iii.  453. 

Polyphron  is  substituted  in  the  room  of 
Jason,  tyrant  of  Phere,  his  brother,  iii. 
516.  be  kills  Polydorus  his  other  bro- 
ther, and  is  soon  after  killed  •  himself 
by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  ib. 

Polysperchon,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander's  army,  reduces  a  country 
called  Bubacene,  iv.  313.  be  ridicules 
a  Persian  for  prostrating  himself  before 
Alexander,  317.  that  prince  causes 
him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  pardons 
him  soon  after,  ib.  Polysperchon  takes 
the  city  of  Ora,  326.  tie  is  appointed 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  governor 
of  Macedonia  by  Antipater,  450.  he 
recalls  Olympias,  452.  he  endeavours 
to  secure  Greece  to  himself,  ib.  he  is 
driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Cassander, 
469.  he  causes  Hercules,  the  son  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mother  Barsina  to 
be  put  to  death,  499. 

Polystratus,  Macedonian  soldier,  carries 
drink  to  Darius  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  receives  his  last  words,  iv.  267. 

Polyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Antio- 
cnus  the  Great,  is  defeated  by  Livius, 
and  reduced  to  fly,  v.  404.  he  defeats 
Pausistratus,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
of  Rhodes  by  a  stratagem,  406.  he  is 
defeated  by  iGmilius,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  Gphesus,409. 

Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius, 
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having  declared  against  that  prince, 
flies  to  avoid  falling  into  his  bands,  iii. 
399. 
Polyzelus,  brother  of  Hiero  I.,  king  of 
Syracuse,  gives  bis  brother  umbrage, 
ii.  495.  Theron.  his  son-io-law.  takes 
bts  part,  496.  peace  is  made  by  the 
mediation  of  i\w  puet  Simonides,  »6. 

Pompeius  (LX  Roman  officer,  commands 
a  small  body  of  troops  dur.ng  the  war 
with  Perseus,  and  retires  to  an  emi- 
nence, where  he  defends  himself  vali« 
antly,  vi.  33. 

Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  vi.  423.  his  con- 
duct upon  arriving  in  his  government, 
426  he  offers  Mithridates  peace,  427. 
he  gains  several  victories  over  that 
prince,  428.  he  marches  into  Armenia 
against  Tigrjnes,  who  comes  and  sur- 
renders himself  to  Rim,  430.  he  pur- 
sues Mithridates,  and  in  his  way  sub- 
jects the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  433. 
tired  of  following  Mithridates,  he  comes 
to  Syria,  of  which  betakes  possession, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 
Seleucidae,  434  he  marches  to  Pontus, 
435.  he  returns  into  Syria,  437.  Pom- 
pey*s  expeditions  into  Arabia,  441.  he 
takes  Jerusalem,  enters  the  temple, 
and  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  vi.  249. 
after  having  reduced  all  the  cities  of 
Pbntus,  he  returns  to  Rome,  442.  he 
receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  ib. 
after  his  defeat  at  Phartalia,  he  retires 
into  Egypt,  455.  he  is  killed,  456. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  xxiv. 
chronological  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  czxix. 

Popilius  (C.)  is  sent  ambassador  into 
Rgypt,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  there,  v.  525.  he  obliges  Antiochus 
to  quit  Egypt,  and  leave  the  two  Pto- 
lemies, brothers,  in  quiet  possession  of 
it,  530.  he  is  sent  into  Peloponnesus  to 
publish  the  decree  of  the  senate  there 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  vi.  34. 

Porphyry,  Tyriao,  a  learned  pagan,  de- 
clarea  enemy  of  Christianity  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  v.  559. 

Poms,  Indian  king,  refuses  to  submit  to 
Alexander,  iv.  329.  he  is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  333.  Alexander  restores 
to  him  his  dominions,  336. 

Posts.  Invention  of  posts  and  couriers, 
ii.  130. 

Puthiaus,  Ptolemv's  minister,  dethrones 
Cleopatra,  vi.  454.  he  advises  the  death 
of  Pompey,  455.  he  endeavours  to 
render  C«esar  odious  to  the  Egyptians, 


458.  he  prevents  the  effect  of  Csbsw^s 
decree,  and  makes  the  ^yptians  take 
arms  against  him,  460.  C«sar  caoeea 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  461. 

Potida^a,  city  of  Macedonia,  revolts 
against  the  Athenians,  to  whom  it  was 
tributary,  ii.  478.  it  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  A.  Philip  takes 
(hat  city  from  them,  iv.  51. 

Poverty:  love  of  poverty  instituled  at 
Sparta,  iii.  310. 

Prexaspes,  confidant  of  Cambysea,  kQb 
Smerdis  by  that  prince's  order,  ii  103. 
his  base  and  monsti\>us  flatterr  of 
Cambyses,  104.  he  promises  the  Magi 
to  declare  before  the  people  Smerdis, 
the  Magian,  the  tnie  ion  of  Cynis^ 
111.  he  speaks  to  the  people  from  the 
top  of  a  tower,  declares  the  contrary 
to  them,  throws  himself  down  from  die 
top  of  the  tower,  and  ia  killed,  ib. 

Priapatius,  son  and  successor  of  Artaces 
II ,  king  of  the  Parthians,  vi.  258. 

Priene,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  475. 

Princes.     See  Kings. 

Procles,  son  of  Aristodemus,  reigns  at 
Sparta  with  his  brother  Korysthenes, 
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Proculeins,  Roman  officer,  comes  to 
Cleopatra  in  her  retirement,  and  ad- 
vises her  tt,  put  herself  into  Caesar's 
hands,  vi.  490.  makes  himself  master 
of  the  person  of  that  princes^  491. 
Caesar  orders  him  to  ask  her  what  she 
desires  of  him,  ib, 

Prodicos:  name  given  by  the  Lacedas- 
monians  to  the  guardians  of  the  king, 

•  •• 

1.  cxii. 

Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  191. 

Promachtts,  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
dies  in  a  debauch  with  that  prince,  iv. 
363. 

Prophecies  respecting  Pharaob-Hophra 
and  the  Egyptians,  L  82,  &c.  prophe- 
cies concerning  Nineveh,  361.  Baby- 
lon, ii.  53.  Cyrus,  55.  Alexander,  84. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  v.  447.  Seleocos 
Phllopator,  513.  Antiochos  Epiphanes, 
550.  Jacob's  prophecy  concerning  the 
Messiah,  vi.  255. 

Prosperity.  Proof  to  which  it  puts  the 
soul,  il.  9.  (rain  of  prosperity,  iii.  223. 

Protagoras,  brother  of  Nicocles,  expels 
Evagoras  II.  from  Salamis,  and  raigna 
in  his  stead,  iv.  17.  Ochna  confirms 
the  possession  of  the  throne  to  him, 
21. 

Protagoras,  of  Abdera,  sophist ;  opinion 
of  Protaforas  concerning  the  Divinity, 
iii.  42.  tne  Athenians  expel  him  their 
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cUj,  and  cause  hU  work*  to  lit  burnt, 
43. 

Proteas,  MacedoDi'ao:  Alexander  drioks  his 
health  in  the  bowl  of  Hercules  iv.382. 

Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  67.  he  detains 
Helen  and  her  riches,  and  restores  her 
to  Menelaus,  68. 

IVotbous,  senator  of  Sparta,  opposes  the 
war  against  the  Thebans,  but  is  dis- 
regarded, iii.4d8. 

Protogenes,  famous  painter.  Demetrius's 
regard  for  him  during  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  iv.  533. 

Protomachus,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals that  gained  the  victory  near  the 
islands  Ai^nusc,  and  were  condemned 
at  their  return,  iii.  112. 

Providence.  Discourse  of  Socrates  upon 
Providence,  iii.  267. 

Proxeous,  of  Boeotia,  commands  a  body 
of  Qrecian  troops  in  the  army  of  Cy- 
rus the  Younger,  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  iii.  153.  he  is  seized  by 
treachery,  and  put  to  death,  172. 
character  of  Proxenus,  173. 

Prusias  L,  king  of  Bithynia,  i,  cxxviii. 

Pnisias  11.,  king  of  Bithynia,  surnamed 
the  Hunter,  declares  for  the  Romans 
against  Anliochus,  r.  408.  he  makes 
war  against  Eumenes,  473.  services 
done  him  by  Hannibal  during  that  war, 
ib.  Prusias  agrees  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  Romans,  474.  he  endeavours  to 
induce  the  Romans  to  grant  Perseus  a 
peace,  vi.  42.  his  abject  flattery  io  the 
senate,  102.  war  of  Prusias  wifli  Atta- 
ins, 106.  the  senate  oblige  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  to  make  Attalus 
satisfaction,  107.  Prusias,  intending  to 

fut  his  sun  Nicomedes  to  death,  is 
ilied  hy  him,  10B. 

Piytanis,  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Corinth,  ii.  194. 

Pfeammeoitus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  con- 
quered by  Cambyses,  who  uses  him 
with  clemeucy,  i.  90.  he  endeavours 
to  reascend  the  throne,  and  is  put  to 
death,  ib, 

Psammeticus,  one  of  the  twelve  kings 
who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  Egypt, 
is  banished  into  the  fens,  and  on  what 
occasion,  i.  76.  he  defeats  the  other 
deven  kings,  and  remains  sole  monareh 
of  Egypt,  77.  he  makes  war  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  tb.  be  besieges 
Azotus,  and  takes  it  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-nine  years,  ib.  he  prevents  the 
Scythians  from  invading  Egypt,  t^  his 
method  of  knowing  whether  tne  Egyp* 
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tiaos  were  the  most  ancient  people  of 
the  earth,  78. 

Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  81. 

Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Etolemy  Soter,  is 
married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  v. 
19. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Amviltas  II.,  disputes  the 
crown  with  Perdicea%  iii.  516.  Pelo- 
pidas  excludes  him  from  the  throne. 
517. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Seleucus,  is  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  iv.  1 83. 

Ptolemy  I.,  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  Alex* 
ander's  generals,  takes  several  cities  of 
India,  iv.  325.  be  is  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  a  city  of 
India,  363.  he  iscnri^  soon  after, 354. 
provinces  which  fall  to  him  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  416.  he  causes  the 
body  of  Alexander  to  be  carried  to 
Alexandria,  437.  be  enters  into  a 
)eague  with  Antipater,  Craterus,  and 
Antigonus,  against  Perdiccas  and  Eu- 
menes, 439.  he  makes  himself  master 
of  Syria,  PhcRoicia,  and  Juda>a,  448. 
he  takes  Jerusalem,  ib.  he  forms  a 
league  with  Seleucus,  Cassaoder,  and 
Lysimachus  against  Antigonus,  485. 
he  seizes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  491. 
he  defeats  Demetrius  in  battle,  ib,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  492. 
defeat  of  one  of  his  generals  by  Deme- 
trius, 493.  different  expeditions  of 
Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  500  Pto- 
lemy is  defeated  by  Demetrius,  who 
takes  from  him  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
513,  &c. 

Ptolemy  assumes  the  title  of  king, 
iv.  514.  he  sends  aid  to  the  Rhodians 
besieged  by  Demetrius,  525.  the  Rho- 
dians, in  gratitude,  give  him  the  title 
of  Soter,  533.  Ptolemy  allies  himself 
with  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysi- 
machus, against  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius, 540.  those  four  princes  divide 
the  empire  of  Alexander  amongst 
them,  V.  1.  Ptolemy  retakes  the  island 
of  Cyprus  froin  Demetrius,  10.  he  re- 
news tne  league  with  Lysimachus  add 
Seleucus  agaiust  Demetrius,  14.  he 
abdicates  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  '^2.  death  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  2iB.  praise  of  that  prince,  ib. 
famous  library  which  he  caused  to  be 
erected  at  Alexandria,  24. 

Ptolemy  II.,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  is 
placed  by  his  father,  Pu>lemy  Soter, 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  v.  22.  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  40.  his 
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meDtmJMt  ■galtott  Demdriia  flwle- 

reus,  ▼.40.  he  causes  the  HolySeriptores 
to  be  tnuislated  into  Greek,  to  adorn 
bis  Ubraiy,  55.  he  colUvates  the  amity 
of  the  Romans,  96.  his  liberalit)r  to 
the  Roman  amba»>adors,  ifr.  Ptolemy 
sends  aid  to  the  Aihenians  besieged  by 
Antigonus,  98.  revolt  of  Magas  against 
Ptolemy,  99.  the  latter  quells  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  person,  100.  works 
of  Ptolemy  of  advantago  to  commerce^ 
103.  he  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  Magas,  104.  war  between  Pto* 
lemy  and  Antiochus,  105.  peace  be- 
tween those  princes,  107.  death  of 
Ptolemy  Pliiladelpbtts,  112.  character 
and  qualities  of  that  prince,  t&.  his 
taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  110.  his 
application  to  make  commerce  flourish 
in  his  dominions,  103. 

Ptolemy  III.,  sumamed  Eaeiyetes,  snc- 
eeods  his  father  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
▼.  112.  be  avenges  tlie  death  of  his 
sister  Berenice,  puts  Laodice  to  death, 
and  seises  part  of  Asia,  118.  in  return* 
ing  from  that  expedition  be  goes  to 
Jenisalem,  and  oifers  sacrifices  there 
to  the  Ood  of  Israel,  120.  league  of 
Antioohjus  Hieraz  and  Seleucus  CaUi- 
nicns  against  Ptolemy,  122.  the  latter 
comes  to  an  accommodation  with 
Seleucus,  t6.  he  c«ises  Antiochus  to 
be  seized,  and  imprisons  him,  125.  he 
augments  the  library  of  Alexandria,  ib, 
he  gives  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias, 
^he  farm  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  Ju- 
dssa,  and  Samana,  128.  arrival  of 
Cleomenes  at  the  court  of  Egypt,  193. 
death  of  Ptolemy  Buergetas,  194. 
Ptolcm/s  liberality  to  the  Rhodians, 
so. 

Ptolemy  IV.,  surnamed  Phiiopator,  a^ 
cends  tbo  throne  of  Egypt  after  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Buergetes,  v.  194. 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  that  prince  to 
Cleomenes,  225.  Antiochus  the  Great 
undertakes  to  recover  Coele-Syria  from 
Ptolemy,  201.  short  truce  between 
those  two  princes,  211.  Ptolemy  gains 
•  great  victory  over  Antiochus  at 
Baphia,  214.  he  comes  to  Jerusalem, 
ib.  rage  and  revenge  of  Ptolemy  against 
the  Jews,  because  they  reftise  to  let 
bim  entor  into  the  saoctoary,  215.  he 
gravto  Antiochus  peace,  216.  the 
^^ptiaos  Tivolt  against  Philfl|psloi^ 
SiA.  tint  prixu»  gives  bimyelf  up  to 
oU   msrnier  of  evcesses,  «d.  be  puts 


Arslnoe,  ois  wife  and  sieter,  to  death, 
219.  be  dies  worn  out  with  debaocKee, 
302. 

Ptolemy  V.,  called  Bpiphaaes,  at  the  ago 
of  five  years  ascends  the  throne  of 
Rgypt,  aftor  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Phiiopator,  v.  304.  Antiochus  the  Great 
and  Philip  enter  into  a  league  to  in* 
vade  his  dominions,  305.  Ptoleny  is 
put  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
RomanS)  312.  Aristomeucs,  the  young 
king's  guardian  for  the  Romans,  takes 
Palestine  and  CoeksSyrla  from  Antio- 
chus, 326.  Antiochus  retake*  those 
provinces,  ib.  Scopas^  eonspiracy 
against  Ptolemy  frnstnted  by  Aristo- 
menes,  360.  Ptolemy  is  declared  of 
ego,  ib.  he  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  Antiochus,  376.  he  makffs  an 
alliance  with  the  Achmans,  452.  he 
treats  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
widi  great  marks  of  favour  and  friend- 
ship ib.9  &c.  he  takes  a  disgust  to 
Anstofnenes,  and  puts  him  to  denlh, 
he  abaudoaa  himself  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses, 453.  the  Egyptians  form  sevc* 
rsl  eonspiracies  against  him»  454.  Pto* 
lemy  chooses  Polycrates  for  bis  pHsse 
minister,  ib.  with  that  minister's  as- 
sistance he  gets  the  better  of  the  rebels. 
ib,  he  renews  the  alliance  with  the 
Achttans,  455.  he  fonoss  the  design  of 
attacking  Seleucus,  480.  the  jfirincipal 
peisons  of  his  court  poison  him,  481. 

Ptolemy  VI.,  called  liiilomctor,  at  six 
years  old  succeeds  his  father  Plolcmy 
Epiphanes,  v.  481.  ground  of  the  war 
between  Ftolemy  and  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, 516.  coronation  of  Ptolemy, 
517.  he  is  defeated  by  Antiochus,  519. 
he  loses  a  second  battle  agaiwit  Antio- 
chus, and  is  taken  prisoner,  521.  the 
Alexandrians  elect  bis  brother  Ptolemy 
Buergetes  II.,  sumamed  also  Phynoeo^ 
in  his  place,  023.  Autiocfaus  replaces 
Philometor  in  appearance  upon  the 
throne,  526.  the  two  brothers  unite  and 
raign  Jointly,  ib.  the  Romans- prevent 
Antiochus  from  disturbing  them,  53ft. 
Philometor  is  dethroned  ^  his  brother 
Physoon,  vi.  153.  he  goes  to  Boise  to 
imploro  the  senate's  clemency,  ib,  the 
Romans  divide  the  kingdom  m  Egypt 
between  the  two  brothers,  154.  new 
dffferonoes  arise  between  FhitosMtor 
and  Physeon,  155.  Phttometor  rtlases 
to  evncuale  the  islaiid  of  Cyprus,  156. 
he  gains  a  vietory  ovei  Physeon,  and 
taheir  him  prisoner,  157.  he  pftrdoas 
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bim  and  rwtoret  kim  his  dominioiu,  vi. 
157.  he  nmrries  his  daughter  Cleopalra 
to  Alexander  Bala,  166.  he  permits 
Ooias  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews 
in  Egypt,  ib.  he  marches  to  the  aid  of 
Alexander  his  son-in«iaw,  attacked  by 
Demetrius,  168.  ApoUonias's  plot 
against  Ptolemy,  ib.  upon  the  refusal 
of  Alexander  to  deliver  np  that  traitor, 
Phiiometor  takes  his  daughter  from 
bim,  gives  her  to  Demetrius,  and  aids 
him  in  ascending  his  father's  throne, 
ib. 
Ptolemy  VII.,  called  Buergeles  II.  and 
Physcon,  son  of  Ptolemy  Bpiphanes, 
is  placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt  in  his  eldest  bro- 
ther's stead,  V.  523.  the  two  brothers 
unite  and  reign  jointly,  526.  they  pre- 
pare to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  Antiochus,  527.  the  Romans 
oblige  that  prince  to  leave  those  two 
princes  in  tranquillity,  630.  Physcon 
dethrones  Pliilometor,  vi.  153.  the 
Romans  divide  the  kingdom  between 
the  two  brothers,  154.  Physcon,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  part  given  to  him, 
goes  to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
a.  the  Romans  adjudge  it  to  him,  155. 
the  people  of  Cyrenaica  oppose  Phys- 
con's  entrance  into  their  country,  156. 
that  prince  reestablishes  himself  in 
that  country,  and  gives  occasion  to 
attempts  against  his  life  by  his  bad 
conduct,  ib.  lie  makes  a  second  voyage 
to  Rome,  and  carries  his  complaints 
thither  against  his  brother,  ib,  he  un- 
dertakes to  make  himself  master  of 
the  island  of  Cvpros,  157.  Phiiometor 
defeats  and  takes  him  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  generoosly  restores  him  hu 
dominions,  i&. 

Physcon  marries  Cleopatra,  the 
widow  of  Phiiometor,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  and  puts  his  brother's 
son  to  death,  vi.  170.  Physcon's  ex- 
cess of  folly  and  dcbanchevy,  181. 
Seipio  Africaavs  the  Younger  goes  to 
that  prince's  court,  183.  Physcon  puts 
away  Cleopatra,  and  marries  her 
daughter,  by  Phiiometor,  named  also 
Cleopatra,  195.  horrible  cruellies 
which  he  commits  in  Egypt,  ib.  a 
general  revolt  compels  him  to  quit  that 
kingdom,  196.  new  cruelties  of  Phys- 
con, t^.  he  returns  into  Egypt,  and 
.'eascends  the  throne,  198.  he  supports 
the  impostor  Alexander  Zebina,  and 
lends  him  an  army  to  place  him  upon 
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the  throne  of  Syria,  196.  he  ^ves  his 
daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage  to 
Orypus,  201.  Physcon's  death,  202. 

Ptolemy  VII.,  tailed  Lathyros,  succeeds 
his  father  Physcon,  vi.  203.  Cleopatra, 
his  mother,  obliges  him  to  repudiate 
his  eldest  sister,  and  marry  Selene  his 
youngest,  ib,  Lathyrus  aids  Antiochus 
theCyzicenian  against  John  Hyrcanus, 
206.  Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter 
Selene  from  Lathyrus,  and  obliges  him 
to  quit  Egypt,  and  content  himself 
with  the  kinzdom  of  Cyprus,  203. 
Lathyrus  sends  an  .army  to  besiege 
Ptolemais,  and  marches  in  person 
against  Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews, 
over  whom  he  gains  a  great  victory, 
211.  barbarous  action  of  Lathyrus 
after  the  battle,  ib.  he  raises  the  siege 
of  Ptolemais,  212.  he  makes  an  in- 
effectual attempt  against  Egypt,  ib.  he 
b  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians,  and 
replaced  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
218.  a  rebellion  rises  up  against  him 
in  Egypt,  219.  Lathyrus  destroys 
Thebes,  whither  the  rebels  nad  re- 
tired, ib.  he  dies  soon  after,  ib. 

Ptolemy  IX.,  king  of  Egypt  See  Alex- 
ander I.  son  of  Physcon. 

Ptolemy  X.,  son  of  Alexander  1 ,  king  of 
Egypt     See  Alexander  11. 

Ptolemy  XI.,  surnamed  Auletes,  is  placed 
by  the  Alexandrians  upon  the  throne 
of  Eeypt,  in  the  room  of  Aleiander 
II.,  VI.  226.  he  canses  himself  to  be 
declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people  by  the  influence  of 
Cftsar  and  Pompey.444.  he  oppresses 
his  subjects  in  consequence  with  taxa- 
tions, ib.  he  is  dethroned,  445.  the 
Alexandrians  substitute  his  daughter 
Berenice  In  his  place,  ib.  he  goe%  to 
Romo,  and  with  money  gains  the  sul- 
frages  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
commonwealth  for  his  reestablishment, 
447.  he  causes  most  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, sent  by  the  Egyptians  to  Rome 
to  justify  their  revolt,  to  be  murdered, 
446.  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl  is  set  up 
against  him,  447.  GabiniuK  reinstates 
him  upon  the  throne,  452.  Auletes  put% 
bis  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  ib.  hi< 
iDfratitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius, 
4&.  death  of  Auletes.  ib. 

Ptolemy  XII.,  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
reigns  after  his  father  with  bis  sister 
Cleopatra,  vi.  454.  he  expels  Cleo- 
patra, t^  he  causes  Pompey  to  be 
assassinated  by  the  advice  of  Theodo* 
tu«,  455.  Cnsar  makes  himself  judge 
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between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,Ti.458. 
he  secures  the  person  of  Ptolemy,  459. 
he  releases  him,  463.  Ptolemy  renews 
the  war  against  Caesar,  464.  he  is  de- 
feated, and  drowned  in  the  Nile  en- 
deavouring to  escape,  465. 

Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  is  deposed  by  the 
Romans,  who  confiscate  his  treasures, 
▼i.  232.  he  poisons  himself,  233. 

Ptolemy  11.,  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is 
made  king  of  Cyprus  by  Caesar,  vi. 
459.  Caesar  gives  him  the  crown  of 
Egypt  jointly  with  Cleopatra,  465. 
death  of  Ptolemy,  poisoned  by  that 
princes^  467. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
is  proclaimed  king  of  byria  by  Antony, 
vi.  477. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  natural  son  of  Physcon, 
is  made  king  of  Cyrenaica,  by  his 
father,  vi.  203.  he  leaves  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roroaos  at  his  death,  215. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunder,  son 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  quits  the  court  and 
retires  first  to  Lysimachus,  and  after- 
wards to  Seleucus,  v.  23.  he  engages 
the  latter  in  a  war  with  Lysimachus, 
42.  he  assassinates  Seleucus  and  pos- 
sesses himself  of  his  dominions,  46. 
he  marries  his  sister  Arsinoe,  widow 
of  Lysimachus,  and  causes  her  two 
children  by  that  prince  to  be  murder- 
ed, 48.  he  banishes  her  into  Samo- 
thrace,  ib.  he  is  soon  after  punished 
for  thoee  parricides  by  the  Oauls,  who 
kill  him  in  a  battle,  50. 

Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
revolts  against  that  prince,  enters  into 
the  service  of  Antiochus  Bpiphanes, 
and  gives  him  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  ▼.  520.  Antiochus  gives 
him  a  share  in  his  confidence,  and  the 
government  of  Ca»le-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, i6,  he  marches  against  the  Jews 
and  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabseus, 
543.  he  becomes  a  friend  to  the  Jews, 
vi.  149.  Antiochus  Bupator  deprives 
hint  of  his  government,  aft.  Ptolemy, 
through  despmr,  poisons  himself,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  is  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  v. 
90. 

Ptolemy,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
Philip,  unites  with  Apelles  in  his  con- 
spiracy against  that  prince,  v.  244. 
Philip  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
248. 

Pul,  king  of   the   Assyrians,  who    re- 


pents upon  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  r. 
332. 

Pulcher  (P.  Claudius),  consul,  is  beaten 
at  sea  by  Adherbal,  the  Cartbagioiaa 
general,  i.  173. 

Punic :  origin  and  signification  of  that 
word,  i.  91.  Punic  wars,  156,  189, 
270. 

Pydna,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  anljected 
by  Philip,  iv.  51.  famous  victory  gained 
by  Paulus  Emilius  over  Perseus,  near 
that  city,  vi.  62. 

Pylus,  a  smsll  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by 
the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopuonesian 
war,  ii.  547. 

Pyramid.  Description  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  i.  6.  judgment  to  be  formed  of 
those  famous  structures,  8. 

Pyrrhias,  general  of  the  Atolians^  ii 
twice  beaten  by  Philip,  ▼.  264. 

Pyrrhus,  son  of  iuacides,  king  of  Epirus, 
flies  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels,  v.  7. 
he  is  reestablished  upon  the  throne  of 
Epirus  by  Glaucias,  king  of  lUyrium, 
ib.  the  Molossiaos  revolt  against  him, 
and  plunder  all  his  riches,  8.  he  retirrs 
to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigoous,  ib.  he 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  ib.  he  goes  to  Egypt  as  a  host- 
age for  Demetrius,  ib,  he  marries  Anti- 
gone, daughter  of  Berenice,  aft.  Pto- 
lemy gives  hina  a  fleet  and  money,  of 
which  he  makes  use  for  repossessing 
himself  of  his  dominions,  9.  Pyrrhus 
takes  Macedouia  from  Demetrius,  and 
is  declared  king  of  it,  14.  be  divides 
that  kingdom  with  Lysimachus,  1 7.  be 
is  soon   obliged  to  quit  ir,   18.  the 
Tarentines  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid 
against  the  Romans,  59.  that  prince 
goes  to  Italy,  62.  he  def<;ata  the  coesol 
Levinus,  66.  he  causes  pmpoeals  of 
peace  to  be  made  to  the  Romans,  67. 
conversation  of  Pyrrhus  with  Fabri* 
cius,  69.  Pyrrhus  gains  a  seoood  ad- 
vantage over  the  Romans,  77.  expedi- 
tions  of  Pyrrhus  in   Sicily,   76.   he 
returns  into  Italy,  81 .  he  plunders  the 
temple  of  ProeerpiDe  in  the  couutiy  of 
the  Locrians,  ib.  he  is  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  82.  he  returns  into  Epirus, 
83.  he  throws  himself  into  Macedonia, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  it  for  a 
time,  after  having  defieated  Antigoaos, 
ib,  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Peto* 
ponnesus,  85.  he  baieges  Sparta  in- 
effectually,  ib.  he  is  killed  at  the  aiege 
of  Argos,  93.  good  and  bad  qualities  ot 
Pyrrhus,  ib.  &c. 
Pythagoras,  a  Lacedaemonian,  commands 
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part  of  tlie  fleet  of  Cyras  the  Younger, 
in  the  expedition  of  that  prince  againjt 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  iii.  153. 

Pythagoras,  son  of  Evagoras,  defends  the 
city  of  Salamis,  besiejired  by  Artaxer- 
xes,  during  his  father's  absence,  iii. 
236. 

Pythagoras,  philosopher,  ii.  603.  he  goes 
to  [laly  and  settles  at  Crotona,  where 
he  opens  a  school  of  philosophy,  ib. 
noviciate  of  silence  which  be  makes 
his  disciples  observe,  ib. 

Pytharchus  of  Cyxicnm  gains  the  favour 
of  Cyrus,  whoeives  him  the  revenues 
of  seven  cities  for  a  pension,  ii.  136. 

Pytheas,  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  in- 
duces them  to  unite  their  forces  with 
those  of  the  Achaeans  against  tho  Ro- 
mans, vi.  123.  Metellus  puts  him  to 
death,  124. 

Pytheas,  famous  astronomer  and  geogra!> 
pher,  Ti.  114. 

Pythia,  name  of  the  priestess  of  ApoUo  at 
Delphi,  t.  xlit. 

Pythian,  celebrated  games  of  Greece,  i. 
Ii. 

P)'thia5,  friend  of  Damon :  trial  to  which 

*    their  friendship  was  put,  iii.  415. 

Pyihius,  Lydian  prince,  generous  offer 
which  he  makes  Xerxes  of  his  riches, 
ii.  343.  means  which  the  princess  his 
wife  uses  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
iniustice  and  absurdity  of  his  conduct, 
344.  cruelty  which  Pythius  experiences 
from  Xerxes,  345. 

Pythodorus,  sent  by  tbe  Athenians  to  the 
aid  of  the  Leontines,  is  banished  for 
not  having  undertaken  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  iii.  26. 

Python,  of  Byzantium,  famous  riietori- 
cian,  is  deputed  by  Philip  to  the 
Thebans  to  incline  them  to  peace,  tv. 
106. 

Q. 
Quoit     See  Discus. 

R. 

Rabirius  Posthumus,  Roman  knight,  goes 
to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  order  to  be  paid 
the  sums  he  bad  lent  that  prince  at 
Rome,  vi.  453.  perfidy  of  Ptolemy  to- 
wards him,  ib.  Rabinus  is  accused  at 
Rome  of  having  assisted  Ptolemy 
in  corrupting  the  senate,  ib,  Cicero 
undertakes  his  defence,  ib,^ 

Race.     See  Course. 

BAgau ;  name  of  the  plun  where  Nabu- 
cbodonosorcouquercd  Phraorte»,  i.358. 


Rameses  Miamun,  king  of  Bg^ty  i*  60 
he  makes  the  Israelites  suffer  infinite 
hardships,  i6. 

Rammius,  citizen  of  Brundusium,  is  or  • 
dered  bv  Perseus  to  poison  £umeoeSj 
▼i  10.  lie  goes  to  Valerius  at  Chalcis, 
discovers  the  whole  to  him,  and  follows 
him  to  Rome,  ib, 

Raphia,  city  of  Palestine,  near  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  ▼.214. 

Reading,  of  history  especially :  of  what 
use  it  is  to  a  prmce,  iv.  135.  delicacy 
of  the  Laci'dcmooians  in  re^^pect  to 
the  booksi  tha<  youth  were  suffered  to 
read,  ii.  250. 

Regillus  (L.  ^milius)  ii«  charged  with 
the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  in 
tbe  room  of  Livius,  t.  405.  he  gains  a 
complete  victory  o\er  Polyxenides, 
Antiochu8*s  admiral,  409.  he  receives 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  429. 

Regulus  (M.  Attilius),  consul,  gains  a 
great  victory  over  the  CarUiaginians 
with  his  fleet,  i.  161 .  be  goes  to  Africa, 
ib.  the  Romans  continue  him  in  the 
command  as  proconsul,  ib.  he  defeats 
the  Carthaginians,  and  seizes  Tunis, 
163.  he  suffers  himself  to  be  dazzled 
by  his  glorious  successes,  ib.  he  is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 167.  the  Carthaginians  send 
him  to  Rome  to  propose  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  169-  at  his  return  they 
put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  170. 

Religion.  Origin  and  source  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancients,  i.  zxvi.  atten- 
tion of  the  ancients,  in  discharging  all 
the  duties  of  religion,  ii.  160.  the  veil 
of  religion  often  serves  to  cov<;r  the 
most  criminal  designs,  and  the  most 
unjust  enterprises,  iii.  8. 

Reomitbras,  one  of  the  revolted  chiefs 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  delivers 
up  the  principal  rebels  to  that  prince, 
to  make  his  own  peace,  and  keeps  the 
money  which  he  had  brought  from 
Egypt  for  the  confederacy,  lit.  549. 

Resurrection  of  the  body.  Confused 
notion  which  the  ancient'^  bad  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  iii.  115. 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  after 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  iii.  ]74«  &c. 

Rbadamanthus,  brother  of  Minos,  is  ap- 
pointed by  that  prince  to  administei 
justice  in  his  capital  city,  iii.  318. 

Rhampslnitus,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  68. 

Rhegium,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a  lerigue 
against  Dionvsius,  iii.  386.  it  makes 
peace  with  that  tyrant,  ib.  its  refusal 
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to  give  bim  a  wife,  and  the  ineoleDt 
answer  with  which  that  refusal  is 
attended,  iii.  390.*  Dionysius  besieges 
it  out  of  rvrenge,  402.  miserable  fate 
of  that  city,  ib.  a  Roman  legion  by  the 
aid  of  the  Mamerliues  comes  and 
settles  there,  after  having  expelled  the 
inhabitants,  i.  156.  the  Romans  reesta- 
blish the  inhabitants,  158. 

Rhisiases,  Achaean,  by  menaces  obliges 
his  son  Memnon,  who  was  chief  ma- 
gistrate, not  to  oppose  the  treaty  with 
the  Romans,  v.  335. 

Rhodes,  island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor,  t. 
aziv.  Rhodes  takes  up  arms  against 
Athens,  iv.  3.  it  is  declared  free,  9.  it 
is  subjected  by  Mausolos,  king  of 
Carta,  13.  the  Rhodians  undertalie  to 
dethrone  Artemisia,  widow  of  that 
prince,  15.  that  princess  takes  their 
city,  ib.  the  death  of  Artemisia  reesta- 
blishes  their  liberty^  16.  the  Rhodians 
refuse  to  aid  Antigonus  against  Pto- 
lemy, 518.  Demetrius  besieges  their 
city,  519.  he  raises  the  siege  a  year 
after  by  a  peace  very  honourable  for 
the  Rhodians,  532.  be  makes  them  a 
present  of  all  the  machines  of  war 
which  he  had  employed  in  that  siege, 
ib.  the  Rhodians  erect  the  famous 
Colossus,  with  the  money  raised  by 
the  sale  of  those  machines,  ib.  their 
impious  6attery  of  Ptolemy  to  express 
their  gratitude  fur  the  aid  he  had  given 
them  during  that  siege,  533.  great 
earthquake  at  Rhodes,  v.  194.  emula- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  princes  in 
consoling  that  afflicted  city,  ib.  de- 
struction of  the  famous  Colossus,  ib, 
war  between  the  RlKxIians  and  Byzan- 
tines, and  tlie  cause  of  it,  207.  peace 
is  restored  between  the  two  people, 
208.  war  between  the  Rhodians  and 
Philip,  306.  they  defeat  Hannibal  at 
sea,  407.  dispute  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Eumenes  before  tite  Romans, 
concerning  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
422.  the  Rhodians  signalize  their  zeal 
for  Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  vi. 
1 7.  they  send  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
and  to  the  Roman  army  in  Macedonia, 
who  speak  there  in  favour  of  Perseus 
with  extraordinary  insolence,  42.  they 
send  deputies  to  Rome,  who  endea- 
vour to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
senate,  91.  after  long  and  warm  soli- 
citations, they  succeed  in  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman 
people,  95. 

Rhodoguna,  daughter  of  Mithridate^i  king 


of  the  Parthians,  is  marriad  to.  Dei^ 
trii|4,  king  of  Syria,  vL  178. 

Rhone,  river.  Passage  of  the  Rhone  bw 
Hannibal,  t.  199. 

Riches,  contempt  which  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians had  for  riches,  ii.  284. 

Richelieu  (Cardinal)  composed  dramatic 
pieces,  and  piqued  himself  upon  ex- 
celling in  that  study,  iii.  406. 

Romans.  First  treaty  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians,  i.  126.  the 
Romans  send  deputies  to  collect  the 
laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  ii  422. 
second  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,!.  139.  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Pyrrbus,  v.  59.  they 
are  defeated  in  two  battles  by  that 
prince,  66.  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  Pyrrhus,  and  oblige  bim  to  quit 
Italy,  83.  they  punish  their  citinns 
who  had  settled  in  Rhegium,  i.  157. 
they  send  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphue,  and  make  an  alliance 
with  that  prince,  v.  96.  they  aid  the 
Mamertines  against  the  CaitbaginianSi 
i.  158.  they  form  the  design  of  fitting 
out  a  fleet  for  the  first  time,  159.  they 
beat  the  Carthaginians,  first  near  the 
coast  of  Myle,  and  afterwards  near 
Ecnomus,  160.  they  pass  over  into 
Africa,  161 .  they  are  at  first  victorious, 
and  afterwards  defeated,  ib.  they  de- 
feat the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  sight  of 
Sicily,  171.  they  |o  to  Sicily,  and 
form  the  siege  of  Lilybsum,  ib.  they 
are  defeated  at  sea,  173.  they  gain  a 
great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
to  whom  they  grant  peace,  176. 

The  Romans  take  Sardinia  from  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  187.  they  drive  Teuta 
out  of  lUyrium,  v.  145.  they  send  a 
solemn  embassy  into  Greece  to  notify 
^their  treaty  with  the  Illyrians,  ib.  the 
Corinthians  admit  them  to  the  Isth- 
mian games,  and  the  Athenians  grant 
them  the  freedom  of  their  city,  ib.  the 
Romans  drive  Demetrius  of  Pharoe 
out  of  lUyrium,  229.  they  send  am- 
bassadors to  demand  him  of  Philip, 
who  refuses  to  deliver  him  up,  ik.  they 
declare  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
i.  196.  they  are  defeated  near  the 
Ticinus,  207.  near  Trebia,  210.  and 
the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  214.  they 
make  several  conquests  in  Spain.  221. 
they  lose  a  great  battle  near  Caaam, 
222.  Hanuibal  besieges  Rone,  232. 
the  Romans  are  defeated  in  Spain, 
234.  they  gain  a  great  battle  over 
Asdrubal    237.    they    go   over  into 
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Alricm,  v.  239.  tWy  MtA  lh«  Cw- 
Chagittians  near  Zama,  obliga  Ihem  to 
dmoaod  peace,  and  grant  it  them,  243. 

The  Romans  send  depnties  to  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra  to  renew  their 
ancient  alliance  with  Egypt,  v.  218. 
they  gain  an  advantage  over  Philip  at 
ApoUoBia,  257.  they  break  with  Hie- 
ronymus,  vi  328.  npon  the  news  of 
that  prince's  death  they  send  Mar- 
cellus  into  Sicily,  329.  that  general 
takes  Syracuse,  351.  alliance  of  the 
Romans  with  the  /Stolians,  v.  261. 
the  Romans  send  Sulpltius  to  the  aid 
of  the  .fitoliaas  againtt  Philip,  264. 
various  expeditioot  of  that  prctor  in 
Maoedonia,  265.  geeeral  peace  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  PbiKp,  in  which 
the  allies  on  both  sides  are  included, 
298.  the  Romans  accept  the  guardian- 
ship of  Ptolemy  Rpiphanes,  311.  Uiey 
declare  war  against  Philip,  314.  they 
defeat  that  prince  in  a  battle,  321. 
they  employ  their  influence  with  An- 
tiochus  to  induce  him  not  to  make  war 
against  Attains,  325.  expeditioot  of 
the  Romans  in  Phocis,  330.  they  make 
a  treaty  with  Nabis,  339.  they  gain  a 
famous  victory  over  Philip  near  Sco- 
toasa  and  Cynosoephalo,  346.  they 
grant  that  prince  pcaee,  351.  they 
reinstate  Greece  in  its  ancient  liberty, 
352. 

The  Romans  send  an  embassy  to 
Antiochus,  v.  358.  it  tends  only  to  dis- 
pose both  sides  to  an  open  rupture, 
859.  they  make  war  against  Nabis, 
363.  they  oblige  him  to  <&maad  peace, 
and  grant  it  to  him,  368.  every  prepsr 
ration  is  made  for  a  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus,  373.  mutual 
embassies  on  both  sides  without  effect, 
ib.  the  Romans  send  troops  against 
Nabis,  who  had  broken  the  treaty,  380. 
tiimr  declare  war  against  Antiochus, 
994.  they  gain  an  advantage  over  that 
prince  at  Thermopylss,  3M.  they  de- 
feat Polyxenides,  Antiochus's  admiral, 
on  two  occasions,  409.  they  go  to 
Asia,  and  gain  a  great  victory  over 
Antiochus  near  Magnesn,  414,  ftc. 
they  grant  him  peace,  420.  they  reduce 
the  iEtolians,  and  grant  them  peace, 
436.  they  subject  the  Oauls  of  Asia, 
441,  &c.  complainU  against  Philip 
carried  to  Rome,  457.  the  Romans 
send  commissioners  to  examine  into 
these  complaints,  and  to  take  cognip 
xance  of  the  ill  treatment  of  Sparta 
by  the  Acfamani,  ih.  new  eomplaiots 


carried  to  Rome  against  Philip,  481 
the  Romans  send  back  his  son  Ocme- 
trius  with  ambassadors,  482. 

The  Romans  send  ambassadors  into 
Macedonia,  to  have  an  eye  npon  the 
conduct  of  Perseus,  vt.  3.  thev  break 
with  that  prince,  12.  war  is  declared  in 
form,  19.  the  Romans  are  wonted 
near  the  river  Peneos,  28.  the  senate 
makes  a  wise  decree  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  avarice  of  the  generals  and  magis- 
trates, who  opprened  the  allies,  34. 
the  Romans  penetrate  into  Macedonia, 
37,  &c.  thev  conquer  Qentius,  king  of 
Illyriom,  5o.  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  Perseus  near  the  city  of  Pydna, 
68.  that  prince  is  taken  with  his  chil- 
dren, 73.  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
grants  liberty  to  the  Macedonians  and 
lUyrians,  76.  the  Romans  oblige  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes  to  quit  Eeypt,  and  to 
leave  the  two  reigning  brothers  in 
peace,  529.  their  cruel  treatment  of  , 
the  iEtolians,  96.  all  in  general  who 
had  favoured  Perseus  are  cited  to 
Rome,  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
there,  97.  a  thousand  Achmaas  carried 
thither,  99.  the  senate  banishes  them 
into  several  towns  of  Italy,  100.  after 
seventeen  years  of  banishment,  they 
are  sent  back  into  their  own  country, 
102.  diey  refuse  Euroenes  entrance 
into  Rome,  103.  the  Romans  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  between  Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon,  154.  one  of  their 
ambassadors  is  killed  in  Syria,  158. 

The  Romans  declare  the  Jews  their 
friends  and  allies,  vi.  161 .  they  acknow- 
ledge Demetrius  king  of  Syria,  162. 
they  conquer  the  Ligurians,  and  give 
their  territory  to  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, 110.  thejr  deisat  Andrfctcus, 
and  two  more  aaventurers,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Macedonia, 
and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Roman 
province,  119,  &c.  (hey  declare  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  273.  thev 
order  them  to  abandon  Carthage,  276. 
they  besiege  that  city,  and  demoli«h  it 
enCtrely,  279,  ftc.  decree  of  the  senate 
for  separating  several  cities  from  the 
Ach«an  league,  vi.  120,  &c.  troubles 
in  Acbaia,  123.  the  Romans  defeat  the 
Arhdeans,  and  take  Thebes,  124.  they 
gain  another  victory  over  the  Achseans, 
Uke  Corinth,  and  bum  it,  126.  they 
reduce  Greece  into  a  Roman  province, 
127.  they  renew  the  treaties  made 
with  the  Jews,  176.  they  inherit  the 
riches  and  dominions  of  Attains,  king 
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of  FergamuSi  vi«  186.  they  reduce  AHs- 
tonicus,  who  had  possessed  himself  of 
them,  ib.  Ptolemy  Apion,  kin^;  of  Cyre- 
aaica,  aod  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithy- 
nis,  leave  the  Romans  their  dominions 
at  their  deaths,  215,  &c.  the  Romans 
reduce  those  kingdoms  into  Romau 
pmvioj-es,  i6. 

Ttie  Romans  reestablish  the  kings 
of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  eipeUed 
by  Mithridat«i,  vi.  36t.  6rst  war  of 

.  the  Romans  against  Mithridates,  370. 
massacre  of  all  the  Romans  and  Italians 
in  Asia  Minor,  371.  the  Romans  gain 
three  great  Inttles  against  the  gene- 
rals of  Mithridates,  379.  they  grasit 
that  prince  peace,  386.  second  war  of 
the  Romans  with  Mithridates,  389. 
they  are  defeated  by  that  prince  in  a 
battle,  395.  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  him,  and  compel  him  to  retire 
into  Armenia,  to  Tigraoes,  his  son-in- 
law,  400, 407.  they  declare  war  against 
Tigranes,  and  defeat  him  in  a  battle, 
412.  second  victory  of  the  Romans 
over  the  united  forces  of  Mithridates 
and  Tigraoes,  418.  they  again  gain 
several  victories  over  Mithridates,  who 
had  recovered  his  dominions,  428. 
They  subject  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, 430.  they  drive  Antiochus  Asia- 
ticus  out  of  Syria,  and  reduce  that 
kingdom  into  a  Roman  province, 
434. 

The  Romans,  by  the  will  of  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Egypt,  are  declared,  heirs 
of  bis  dominions,  vi.  228  end  of  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  440.  the  Ro- 
mans drive  Ptolemy  out  of  Cyprus, 
and  confiscate  his  treasures,  232, 
233.  they  invade  Paithia,  and  are 
defeated,  260,  &c.  they  declare  Pto- 
lemy Auletes  their  friend  and  ally, 
444.  they  reduce  Egypt  into  a  Roman 
province,  495.  Cappadoi'ia  is  also 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
302.  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  towards  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  the  kings  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  v.  430.  (tifference  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  vi.  134. 

.  Roman  haughtiness,  v.  530.  setting 
out  of  the  consul  and  army,  vi.  19. 
difference  of  taste  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  in  respect  to  shows,  i.  Ixzii. 

Rosaces,  govenior  of  Lydia  and  Ionia, 
commands  a  detachment  of  Ochus's 
army  in  that  prince's  expedition 
against  Egypt,  iv.  21. 

Jlosaces,  Per!.ian  lord,  gives  proofs  of 


his  valour  at  the  battle  ot  the  Graaiciia, 
iv.  156. 

Rowers.  Condition  of  them  among  the 
ancients,  iii.  359. 

Roxana,  sister  of  Statira,  queen  of  Peraa. 
Tragical  history  of  that  princess,  iii. 
134. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  of 
Alexander,  iv.  313.  she  is  delivered  of 
a  son  soon  afier  Alexander*j  deatii, 
415.  she  cau;<es  Statira,  Alexander's 
widow,  as  welt  as  herself,  to  be  put  to 
death  with  Drypetis,  Hephaestion'i 
widow,  418.  Cassander  deprives  her 
of  all  the  honours  of  a  queen,  aud  soon 
after  puts  her  to  death,  471,  &c 

Roxana,  sister  of  Mithridates,  vt  401. 
deplorable  end  of  that  princess,  402. 


S. 


Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  enters  Egypt, 
and  conquers  it,  i.  72.  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifty  Tears  he  retires  voluntarily 
into  Ethiopia,  ih. 

Sabianii,  sect  of  idolaters  in  the  Bast, 
ii.  164. 

Sabracse,  powerful  people  of  India,  sub- 
jected by  Alexander,  iv.  353. 

Sac«,  people  of  Assyria,  subjected  by 
Cyrus,  ii.  30. 

Sadaucees,  a  powerful  sect  anoog  the 
Jews :  some  account  of  them,  vi.  209. 

Sadyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  36(S.  he  be- 
sieges Miletus,  ib. 

Sages.  Abridgment  of  the  fives  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  ii.  254. 

Saguntum,  city  of  Spain,  besieged  and 
taken  by  Hannibal,  i.  194. 

Sals,  city  of  the  Lower  ICgypt,  i.  19. 

Salamis,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, iii.  233. 

Salamis,  isle  of  Greece,  famous  for  tite 
battle  at  sea  between  Xerxes  and  the 
Greeks,  ii.37l. 

Salome,  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.,  takes  tl>e 
three  princes,  her  husband's  brothers, 
out  of^prisoo,  vi.  238. 

Samaria,  city  of  Pidestine,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  i.  xxv.  origin  of 
the  enmity  between  the  Samaritans 
and  Jews,  i.  340.  the  Samaritans  op- 
pose the  Jews  at  the  time  they  are 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii. 
80.  they  submit  to  Alexander,  iv.  216. 
they  cannot  obtain  the  same  privileges 
from  that  prince  as  the  Jews,  226. 
they  mutiny,  234.  Alexander  drives 
them  out  of  Samaria,  ib.  they  conform 
to  the  religion  of  Antiochus  EpiphaneS; 
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▼.  53).  dattnictloa  of  Samaria  by  Hyr- 
canusy  vi.  207. 

Sambttcai  machiDC  of  war  of  the  an- 
cients, vi.  339. 

Samos,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  185. 
Samoa  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Athenians,  475.  Lysander  reestablishes 
the  ancient  inhabiunts  in  it,  iii.  128. 
impious  flattery  of  the  Saraians  towards 
that  Lacedflsmonian,  146. 

Samothracia,  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
considered  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
vi.  72. 

Sandrocotta,  Indian,  possesses  himself  of 
all  the  provinces  of  India,  which  Alex- 
ander had  conquered,  iv.  537.  Seleu- 
cus  undertakes  to  drive  him  out  of 
them,  ib.  those  two  princes  come  to  an 
accommodation,  lA. 

Sangala,  city  of  India,  taken  and  entirely 
demolished  by  Alexander,  iv.  338. 

Sai^duchinus,  king  of  Babylon.  See 
Nabttchodonosor  I. 

Sappho,  of  Mitylene,  aumamed  the  tenth 
Muse,  ii.  253. 

Saracns,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  341.  revolt 
of  Nabopolassar  against  that  prince, 
342.  death  of  Saracus,  361. 

Sardanapalns,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  332.  his 
effeminacy,  ib.  his  death,  333. 

Sardinia,  island  of  Europe  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, subjected  oy  the  Cartha- 
ginians, i.  121. 

Sarais,  a  city  of  Lydia,  subjected  by 
Cyrus,  ii.  48.  it  is  taken  and  burnt  by 
Ariitagoras  and  the  Athenians,  305. 

Satraps,  name  given  to  the  governors  of 

?rovince8  amongst    the  Persians,    ii. 
25. 
Saturn.     Psgan  divinity,  i.  94. 
Satyr,  sort  of  poem,  i.  Ixxvii. 
Sayd,  the  ancient  Thebais  of  Egypt,  i.  2. 
Scamma,  name  given  to  the  place  where 

the  athletsB  combated,  t.  Ixii. 
Scarpus,  general  of  Antony's  army  in 

Libya,  declares  for  CsBsar,  vi.  484. 
Scaunis,  Pompey*s  lieutenant,  re<luces 

Syria  and  Damascus,  vi.  434. 
Scaums  (^milios)  is  deputed  by  the 

Romans  to  Jugnrtha,  i.  305.  be  suffers 

himself  to  be  bribed  by  that  prince, 

306. 
Scene,  or  Stage,  part  of  the  theatre  of 

the  ancients,  •'.  xcvl. 
Scerdiledes,  king  of  lUyrium,  exercises  a 

kind  of  piracy  at  the  expense  of  all 

his  neighbours,  v.  144.  he  joins  the 

Achcaans  against  the  Atolians,  228. 

he  rndtes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 

263. 


Sciences.    See  Arts. 

Scipio  (Publius)  marches  into  Spain 
a^inst  Hannibal,  i.  202.  he  passes  the 
Po,  and  is  defeated  near  the  Ticinus, 
207.  he  is  sent  into  Spain,  and  joins 
his  brother  Cn.  Sctpio  there,  222.  they 
make  a  ereat  progress  there,  231,  they 
divide  their  troops,  234.  Publius  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  ib, 

Scipio  (Cneiiis)  is  sent  by  his  brother 
into  Spain  to  make  head  against  As- 
dmbal,  i.  202.  the  two  brothers  join 
each  other,  and  have  great  auccesp, 
222.  Cneios  is  killed  in  a  battle,  235. 

Scipio  (P.  Cornelius),  sumamed  Africa- 
nus,  makes  himself  master  of  all  Spain, 
i.  238.  he  is  elected  consul,  and  goes 
over  into  Africa,  239.  he  has  an  inter- 
view with  Hannibal,  and  gains  a  great 
victoiy  over  that  general,  242,  &c.  he 
grants  the  Carthaginians  peace,  245. 
conversation  between  Scipio  and  Han- 
nibal at  Ephesus,  255.  Scipio  senes 
as  lieutenant  to  his  brother  L.  Corne- 
lius Scipio  in  the  war  vrith  Antiochus, 
T.  405.  he  rejects  the  offers  of  Antio- 
chus, 413.  Scipio's  death,  i.  260. 

Soipio  (L.  Cornelias),  sumamed  Asiati- 
cus,  is  eharged  with  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  v.  405.  be  goes  to  Asia, 
411.  he  gains  a  famous  victory  over 
Antiochus,  near  Mitfnesia,  418.  he  re- 
ceives the  honour  of  a  triumph,  430. 

Scipio  Nasica,  son-in-law  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  is  charged  with  an  important 
expedition  by  Paulus  ^milius,  which 
he  executes  highly  for  his  honour,  vi. 
60.  he  is  sent  into  Macedonia,  to  ap- 
pease the  troubles  excited  by  Andria- 
cus,  118. 

Scipio  (Publius),  snrnamed  Africanufe 
the  Younger,  distinguishes  himself  in 
the  war  with  Carthage,  i.  280.  he  re- 
turns to  Rome  to  demand  the  office  of 
edile,  281.  the  people  give  him  the 
consulship,  ib,  Scipio  goes  to  Africa, 
and  advances  against  Carthage,  282. 
be  takes  that  city  and  demolishes  it, 
288.  he  is  sent  ambassador  into  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  vi.  183.  use  which 
he  makes  of  the  presents  sent  htm  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes^  191.  character  and 
praise  of  Scipio,  i.  298.  his  intimate 
niendship  with  Pblybiua,  ib, 

Seismas,  eldest  son  ot  Datamea,  becomes 
his  accnser  to  Artaxerxes,  iii.  249. 

Scopas  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Atolian,  troops  in  the  war  against  the 
Achasans,  v.  223.  he  ravages  Mare, 
donia,  230.  he  prevails  upon  \he  i£lo- 
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Iimns  to  make  •■  aIUabm  wtUi  cIm 
Rcii«B»,  v.261.h«  goetintolheaenriot 
of  Ptolemy  Bpiphaooa,  king  of  Sgypt, 
326.  he  posaesMS  bumelf  of  Judflsa,  ib, 
he  is  defeated  by  Antiuchus,  ami 
obliged  to  accept  ignomibioos  oondi- 
tioDi,  327.  he  ooaapires  againat  Pto- 
lemy, and  is  put  to  death,  360. 

Scorpion,  machine  of  war,  vi.  340. 

8cylax,  Greek  of  Caryandia,  is  commie- 
aioeed  by  Darius  to  discover  lodia,  ii. 
299.  he  acquits  himself  happily  of  that 
commissioo,  i&. 

Scylurus,  king  of  the  ScTthians,  in  what 
manner  he  recommeoaed  unity  to  his 
children,  ii.  285. 

Scytale,  used  among  the  Lacedsmoniaos. 
What  it  was,  ii.  213. 

Scythians.  They  possess  themselves  of 
Upper  Asia,  i.  350.  they  are  driven 
out  of  it  at  the  end  gf  twenty*eight 
years,  360.  Darius  deangos  to  punish 
them  for  that  iovasioD,  ii.  J288.  (he 
Scythians  refuse  to  submit,  293.  they 
send  a  herald  to  Darius  with  presents, 
•6.  they  ravage  Thraoe,  298.  they  send 
ambassadors  to  Alexander,  who  qteak 
to  him  with  extraordinary  freedom,  iv. 
297.  they  are  defeated  and  subjected 
by  that  prince,  800.  they  make  war 
with  Phraates  to  revenge  themselves 
on  him  for  his  injustice,  defeat  him  in 
a  battle,  and  ravage  his  kingdom,  n. 
194.  manners  of  the  Scythians  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  ii.  281.  manners 
and  character  of  the  ancient  Scythians 
according  to  Justin,  263.  in  what  time 
luxury  ^t  ground  amongst  them,  287. 

Scythopohs,  city  of  the  tnbe  of  M aaas- 
seh,  i.  360. 

Sea.  Red  Sea.  The  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  manifestly  indicated  in  Diodonts 
Siculuff,  i.  60. 

Secte  of  idolaters  in  the  East,  ii.  163. 
different  sects  of  philosophers.  Sec 
Philosophers. 

Segesta,  aty  of  Sicily,  puts  itself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  1^9. 

Sda^ia,  city  of  Peloponnesus,  fiunous  for 
the  battle  between  Antigonus  and 
Cleomenes,  v.  186. 
Selene,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon 
and  Cleopatra,  ia  compelled  by  her 
mother  to  marry  her  brother  Lathyrus, 
Vi.  203.  Cleopatra  makes  her  quit 
Lathyrus,  and  gives  her  in  marriage 
to  Antiochus  Orypus,  214.  Selene, 
after  the  death  of  Onrpus,  marries  An- 
tiochus P.usebes,  21  o.  Eusebes  havin«^ 
i>een  driven  out  of  his  dominioM^  she 


keeps  possession  of  Ptnlemait  witk 
part  of  Phoenicia  and  Csele-Syria,  and 
reigns  there  many  years,  218.  she  con- 
ceives hopes  of  ascending  the  throiM 
of  Egypt,  221.  she  sends  her  two  mmm 
to  Rome  with  that  view,  ib. 

Seleocia,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleucns 
Nicator,  v.  4. 

Seleucia,  city  situated  upon  the  Tigris, 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  v.  12. 

Seleucidm.  Famous  era  of  the  Seleiiddv, 
iv.  495.  end  of  the  empire  of  the  Se* 
leucidc  in  Asia,  vi.  434. 

Seleucus  Nicator  is  placed  al  the  bead 
of  all  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  iv.  416.  he  is  set- 
tled by  Anlipater  in  the  government 
of  Babylon,  445.  he  joins  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy  against  Eumenes,  466.  he 
escapes  from  Babylon  and  retires  into 
Egypt,  486.  he  forms  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  Lvsimachus,  and  Cassandery 
against  Antigonus,  ib,  he  makes  him- 
aelf  master  of  Babylon,  494.  he  assumen 
the  title  of  king,  514.  he  strengthens 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  515. 
he  makes  an  expedition  into  lodiay 
536.  league  between  Seleucus,  Pto- 
lemy,   Cassander,    and    Lysitnachna, 
against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  540. 
Seleucus  commands  the  army  of  tha 
confederates,  and  gains  a  famous  vic- 
tory near  Ipsus,  541 .  the  four  victorioas 
princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander 
the  Great  amongst  them,  v.  1.  Seleu- 
cus builds  severd  cities,  4.  he  makes 
an  alliance  with    Demetrius,    5.   he 
ouarrelswith  him,  and  takes  Cilicia 
from  him,  6.  he  builds  Seleucia,  12. 
he  forms  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  Lysi- 
machus,  and  Pyrrhus,  against  Deme- 
trius, 14.  he  gets  that  prince'a  peraoo 
into  his  hands,  20.  he  gives  his  wife 
and  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  son 
Antiochus,  43.  he  makes  war  against 
Lysimachus,  defeats  him  ia  battle,  and 
possesses  himself  of  all  his  dominiona, 
46.  he  is  asssmioated  by  Ceraunus, 
whom  he  had  laden  with  lavours,  46. 
character  of  Seleucus,  ib, 
Seleucus  Callinicus  ascends  the  throne 
of  Syria  after  his   father  AntiociMM 
Theos  had  been  poisoned  by  Laodiee, 
v.  1 16.  he  endeavours  to  retake  what 
Ptolemy  had  conquered  from  him,  and 
is  unsuccessful  on  several  occasaoes, 
120.  he  unites  with  his  brother  Hieraa 
against  Ptolemy,   122.  war  between 
the    two    brothers,     123.    Seleucus 
marches  against  Arsaces,  126.  be  Is 
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taWn  prUoMr,  v.  126.  dttih  of  Se* 
leucttij  129. 

Seleiicas  OrmunQS  sncceedn  hit  Ikther 
Selettcu*  CalUnictti,  v.  198.  he  it 
poitoneH  by  two  <tf  bit  principal  offi- 
cers, ib, 

Seleucus  Pbilopator  b  left  by  his  father, 
ADliochus  the  Great,  to  govern  Syria 
durine  his  absence,  v.  446.  he  ascendt 
the  tnrone  of  Syria,  451.  he  sends 
Heliodorus  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  away 
its  treasures,  511.  Heliodorus  causes 
him  to  be  poisoned,  513. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of 
Syria,  yi.  199.  his  mother  Cleopein 
kills  him  with  her  own  hai)ds,  ib. 

Seleucus,  eldest  son  of  AntiochusOrypus,' 
king  of  Syria,  succeeds  him,  vi.  214. 
he  supports  himself  against  Antiochus 
the  Cyzicenian,  215. 

Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  son  of  Antiochut 
Eusebea  and  Selene,  goes  to  Rome  to 
solicit  the  senate  for  his  mother,  vi. 
221.  he  accepts  the  crown  of  £gypt, 
and  Berenice,  451.  he  renders  him- 
self odious  by  his  base  inclination,  ib, 
Berenice  causes  him  to  be  pat  to 
death,  i6. 

Seleucus,  governor  of  Pelusium  for  Cleo- 
patra, delivers  up  that  city  to  Cassar 
by  order  of  that  queen,  vi.  487. 

Selinus,  city  of  Sicily,  iii.  28.  destruction 
of  that  city  by  Hannibal,  i.  130. 

Semirarais,  queen  of  AssVria :  her  birth, 
i.  318,  she  marries  Nmus,  ib.  manner 
in  which  she  ascends  the  throne,  319. 
she  visits  all  the  parts  of  her  empire, 
326.  her  authority  over  her  people,  ib, 
her  conquests,  ib,  sKe  puts  the  govern- 
ment into  her  son's  hands,  and  retires 
from  the  sight  of  mankind,  328.  dif- 
ference between  Semiramis  and  Sar- 
danapalus,  332. 

Sempronius,  consul,  is  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal near  Trebia,  i.  214. 

Senate.  Carthaginian  senate,  i.  99. 
senate  of  Sparta,  ii.  202.  senate  of 
Athens,  iiu  329.  senate  of  Rome  dt» 
scribed  by  Cineas,  v.  68. 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Nineveh,  declares 
war  against  Hezekiah,  and  reduces 
Jerusalem  to  extremities,  i.  337.  be 
writes  to  Hezekiah  a  letter  full  of 
blasphemies  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  marches  against  the  king  of  Egypt, 
whose  dominions  he  ravages,  ib.  he 
returns  against  Jenisalem,  339.  his 
army  is  destroyed  by  an  anffel,  ib,  he 
it  murdered  by  his  own  children,  ib. 


Septimius,  Roman  oiBcer  in  the  service 
of  Ptolemy^,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinates 
Pompey,  vi.  456. 

Septuagint  version  ;  some  account  of  it, 
V.  56,  &c 

Serapis,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt,  v.  23. 
his  image  is  brought  from  Pontus  to 
Alexandria,  ib, 

Seron,  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
IS  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabcsus,  and 
killed  in  the  battle,  v.  541. 

Sertoriufl,  Roman  general  makes  a  treaty 
with  Mithridates,  vi  392. 

Servilius  serves  in  the  Roman  army  in 
quality  of  proconsul,  i.  223.  be  is  killed 
in  the  baUle  of  Caiioae,  225. 

Sesach,  or  Sesonchis,  king  of  Egypt,  i. 
70.  he  marches  against  Jerusalem  and 
carries  away  all  its  treasures,  71,  &c. 

Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  education,  i. 
62.  his  conquests,  63.  his  works  bene* 
flcial  to  Egypt,  64.  his  blind  fondness 
for  bis  own  grandeur,  65.  his  death,  ib 

Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  himself 
to  be  consecrated  tiigh  priest  of  Vul* 
can,  and  abandons  himself  entirely  to 
superstition,  i.  72.  miraculous  manner 
in  which,  as  Herodotus  relates,  he  was 
delivered  from  Sennacherib's  irruption 
into  his  dominions,  73,  &c.  death  of 
Sethon,  75. 

Sethosis.     See  Sesostris. 

Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  reestablished 
in  his  father's  dominions  by  Xenophon, 
iii.  185.  perfidy  of  that  prince  to 
Xenophon  and  his  troops,  ib. 

Shalmanezer,  kiug  of  Mineveh,  ii.  336. 
he  conauers  Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria, 
loads  him  with  chains,  and  destroyt 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  337.  death  of 
Shalmanezer,  ib. 

Shepherds.  They  were  in  great  consi- 
deration in  Egypt,  i.  45.  and  in  India, 
!v.  320. 

Shinar,  plain  where  Babylon  was  built,  u 
315. 

Ship,  galley,  vessel.  Ship-building  of 
the  ancients,  iii.  357,  &c  fitting  out 
of  the  fleets  of  Athens,  iv.  34.  ship  of 
enormous  magnitude  built  by  Ptolemy 
Pbilopator,  v.  13. 

Shows,  Difference  of  taste  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  respect  to 
shows,  t.  Ixxii.  their  passion  for  shows 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
decline,  degeneracy,  and  corruption 
of  Athens,  Ixxvi. 

Sicaoians,  people  of  Spain :  they  come 
to  settle  in  Sicily,  iii.  27. 

Sicily,  island  of  the  Mediterranean  :  de- 
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tcriptiou  of  it,  i.  125.  diiTereDt  peocJe 
that  iohabited  it,  iii.  27. 

Sicvon,  city  of  PelopoDnesus :  its  kings, 
ii.  190.  It  is  delivered  from  tyranny, 
and  united  to  the  Achcau  league  by 
Aratus,  ▼.  133.  SicyoD  was  long  in 
great  repntation  for  arts  and  sciences, 
135. 

Sidon,  city  of  PhoBoicia,  i.  xzv.  despair 
of  the  Sidonians  when  they  see  Ocbus 
m.ister  of  their  city,  iv.  20.  they  sub- 
mit to  Alexander,  i92. 

Sieges.  Famous  ai^es  of  antiquity :  of 
Carthage  by  the  Romans,  i.  203,  ftc. 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  ii.  61.  of  the 
same  city  by  Darius,  277.  of  Platses 
by  the  Lacediemontans,  531.  of  Sy- 
racuse by  the  Athenians,  iii.  47.  of 
the  same  city  by  Marcellus,  vi.  337.  of 
Tyre  by  Alexander,  iv.  194.  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius,  517.  of  Athens  by 
Sylla,  vi.  373. 

Signals  by  fire.  Manner  of  making  sig- 
nals  by  fire,  v.  276. 

Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  succeeds  his 
father  Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  of 
the  Jews,  ▼.  3.  his  death,  13. 

Simon,  son  of  Maltathias,  ▼.  534.  he  is 
chosen  general  in  the  room  of  bis 
brother  Jonathan,  and  marches  against 
Tryphon,  vi.  175.  he  is  made  high- 
pnest  and  prince  of  Judaea,  176.  he 
renews  the  ancient  treaties  with  the 
Romans,  181.  death  of  Simon,  190. 

Simon,  Jew,  has  the  guard  of  the  temple 
assigned  him  :  his  treachery,  v.  510. 

Simonides,  Greek  poet ;  his  answer  to 
Hiero,  who  asked  him  what  God  was, 
ii.  252.  Simonides  preserved  by  the 
gods,  •'.  Ixxi. 

Sinatiocces,  king  of  the  Pkrthians.  vi. 
259. 

Sinope,  city  of  Pontus.  LacuUns  gives 
it  liberty,  vi.  406. 

Sisyphus,  son  of  iGolus,  makes  himself 
roaster  of  Corinth,  it.  194. 

Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odnrsians  in  Thrace, 
makes  an  alliance  witn  the  Athenians, 
Ii.  520. 

Slavery.  Slaves.  Slavery  incompatible 
with  the  study  of  philosophy,  ii.  503. 
the  highest  price  that  can  be  paid  for 
it,  cannot  reconcile  free  men  to  it, 
iv.  281.  what  happens  to  such  as  have 
once  sttbmined  to  a  state  of  servitude, 
V.  512. 

Smerdis,  or  Tanaoxares,  son  of  Cyrus,  is 
made  governor  of  several  provinces  by 
hia  father  Cyrus,  ii.  87.  Cambyses 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  103. 


Smerdis,  the  Magian,  passes  ibr  the  sim 
of  Cyruii,  and  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  ii.  108,  &c.  his  imposture  b 
discovered,  ih.  he  is  killed  by  the  con- 
spirators, 112. 

Smerdones,  one  of  the  six  generals  ot 
Xerxes's  army  in  that  prince*s  expo- 
dition  against  Greece,  ii.  351. 

Smyrna,  city  of  Aolis,  ii.  197. 

Sobriety.  Excellent  lesson  upon  sobriety, 
11.6. 

Socrates,  prince  of  philosophen :  his 
birth,  iii.  252.  he  applies  at  first  to 
sculpture,  253.  then  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  t6.  his  wonderful  progrrss  in 
them,  254.  his  taste  for  moral  philoso- 
phy, ib.  his  character.  A,  hu  employ- 
ments, 256.  his  sufferings  from  the  ill 
temper  of  bis  wife,  257.  Demon  or 
familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  25S.  the 
Delphic  oracle  declares  him  the  wisest 
of  mankind,  260.  Socrates  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Potidsea,  and 
at  that  of  Delium,  it  478.  his  intimacy 
with  Alcibiades,  iii.  16.  he  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  iii.  262.  attach- 
ment of  his  disciples  to  him,  264.  ad- 
mirable principles  which  be  gives  them 
upon  government  and  religion,  265, 
Ac.  he  industriously  applies  himself  to 
discredit  the  sophists  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  270.  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  the  ironical  manner 
ascribed  to  him, 27 1 .  Socrates  is  accused 
of  holding  false  opinions  concerning 
the  gods,  and  of  corrupting  the  yoa^ 
of  Athens,  273, &c  he  defends  himself 
without  art  or  meanness,  279.  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  284.  he  refuses  to 
escape  out  of  pnson,  286.  he  passes 
the  last  day  of  nis  life  in  discouminf 
with  his  friends  upon  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  291,  &c.  he  drinks  tiis 
hemlock,  296.  punishment  of  his  ac- 
cuser^ 297.  honours  rendered  to  his 
memory  by  the  Athenians,  298.  re- 
flections upon  the  sentence  passed  on 
Socrates  by  the  Athenians,  and  upon 
Socrates  himself,  ib.  relation  between 
the  death  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the 
governor  of  Tigranes,  ii.  19. 

Socrates,  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body 
of  Greek  troops  in  the  expedition  m 
Cyrus  the  Younger  against  nis  brother 
Artaxerxes,  iii.  153.  he  is  seixed  by 
treachery,  and  put  to  death,  172. 

Socrates,  son  of  Nicomedes,  dethrones 
h\%  brother  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bilhy« 
nia,  vi.  367. 
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SogUlana,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i. 
xxiv.  Alexander  makes  himself  master 
of  ft,  iv.  294.  it  revolts  against  that 
prince,  ib.  ffreat courage  of  thirty  young 
Nogdian  pnaoners  condemned  to  die  by 
Alexander,  301. 

Sogdlanus,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes 
Loogimanus,  kills  Xerxes  II.,  and 
ascends  the  throne  of  Persia  in  his 
stead,  iii.  1.  he  puts  Bagorazun,  one  of 
his  father*s  eunuchs,  to  death,  2.  he  is 
dethroned  by  Ocbus,  who  causes  him 
to  be  stifled  in  ashes,  3. 

Solar  year.  At  what  time  it  began  to  be 
used,  i.  43. 

Soldiers.  Employment  and  exercises  of 
the  Roman  soloiers  in  their  camp,  li. 
57. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
is  elected  archon  and  l^slator  by  the 
Athenians,  it  227.  government  which 
he  institutes  at  Athens,  228,  ftc.  laws 
which  be  gives  the  Athenians,  231. 
travels  of  Solon  into  Egypt  and  Lydia, 
i.  367.  bis  conduct  at  the  court  of 
Crasus,  368.  conversation  of  Solon 
with  Thales  upon  marriaee,  225.  at  his 
return  to  Athens  he  findii  every  thing 
changed,  235.  be  endeavours  to  make 
Pisistratus  abdicate  the  tyranny  in  vain, 
237.  death  of  Solon,  238. 

Soothsayers.  Reflection  upon  the  events 
of  some  of  their  predictions,  iv.  383. 

Sophists.  DeAnition  of  the  sophists,  iii. 
272. 

Sophocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals, 
IS  banished  for  not  having  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  iii.  26. 

Sophocles,  tragic  poet :  he  disputes  the 
prize  with  jEschylus,  and  carries  it 
against  him,  i.  Ixxxii.  his  death,  ib. 
tragedies  of  his  come  down  to  us,  ib. 
in  what  manner  he  defended  himself 
in  a  very  advanced  age  against  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  children,  »6.  character 
of  Sophocles,  Ixxxv. 

Sophonisba,  Asdrubal's  daughter,  is  mar- 
ried  to  Syphax,  i.  265.  M asinissa  hav- 
ing conquered  Sjrphax,  marries  Sopho- 
nisba,  and  to  save  her  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  it  reduced 
to  send  her  poison,  ib, 

Sophroeyne,  daughter  of  Dtonysius  the 
klder,  is  married  to  her  brother, 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  iii.  412. 

Soniatius,  one  of  I^cullu^s  oflicers, 
commands  in  Pontus  during  the  ab- 
sence of  that  general,  vi.  407. 

Sofibios,  Ptolemy  Philopator*8  minister, 
causes  Arsinoe,  the  king*B  sister  and 


wife,  to  be  murdered,  v.  219.  he  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  employment,  it.  he 
prevents  that  prince  from  aiding  Cleo- 
menes,  and  advises  him  to  seize  bis 
person,  225. 

Sosibius,  son  of  the  former,  has  the  care 
of  the  person  of  the  young  king^  Pto- 
lemy Bptphanes,  v.  305. 

Sosilus,  Lacedftmoniaii,  preceptor  to 
Hannibal,  i.  262.  he  accompanies 
Hannibal  in  bis  expeditions,  and  com- 
poses  the  history  of  that  great  captain, 
ib. 

Soeis,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against 
Hieronymns,  seizes  the  quarter  Achra« 
dina,  and  exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  , 
recover  their  liberty,  vi.  329.  he  is 
chosen  one  of  the  principal  magistrates, 
331.  he  commands  the  troops  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Marcellus,  337. 

Soeius  (Caius\  consul,  declares  for  An- 
tony, and  goes  to  him,  vi.  479. 

Soslbenes,  Macedonian,  drives  the  Gauls 
out  of  Macedonia,  and  reigns  there  for 
some  time,  v.  50.  he  is  overpowered 
by  the  great  number  of  Brennos's 
troops,  51. 

Sostratus,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of 
Pharos,  v.  23.  deceit  which  he  uses 
for  engrossing  the  whole  honour  of 
that  work  to  himself,  i.  23. 

Sostratus,  or  Sosistratus,  governor  of 
Syracuse,  delivers  np  th  it  city  to  Pyr- 
rbus,  V.  78.  Pyrrhus,  in  return,  is  for 
putting  him  to  death,  80. 

Soul.  Discourse  of  Socrates  before  his 
death  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  iii.  293. 

Sons,  king  of  Sparta,  with  his  colleague 
Agis,  takes  the  city  of  Elos,  i.  cxi. 

Spain.  Description  of  Spain,  i.  122. 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  106.  the 
Carthaeinians  make  themselves  man- 
ters  of  part  of  Spain,  123.  it  is  en- 
tirely conquered  by  the  Romans,  239. 

Sparta.    See  Lacedaemon. 

Spendius,  of  Capua,  in  concert  with 
Matho,  cauiies  the  mercenaries  to  le- 
volt  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  180. 
he  is  placed  at  their  head,  ib.  he  puts 
Gisgo  to  death,  183.  he  treats  with  the 
Carthaginians^  185.  he  is  seized  aud 
hanged,  ib, 

Speusippus,  philosopher,  Plato's  nephew, 
his  intimacy  with  Dion,  iii.  433. 

Sphacteria,  small  island  over  against  Py- 
los,  il  547. 

Spherus,  philosopher,  assists  Cleomenes 
in  reestablishing  the  ancient  discipline 
of  Sparta,  v.  170. 
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SphottrUi^  lAcadsiDoiiiatt,  who  com- 
OMunded  in  TbMpiae,  forms  a  firuitleaa 
eDterpriae  afainit  the  PiraMus,  iii. 
491.  he  is  acquitted  for  that  attempt 
by  the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  493. 

Spirit  Familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  iii. 
257. 

Spitamenes,  confidant  of  Bessus,  forms  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  deliven 
turn  np  to  Alexander,  iv.  291.  he 
raises  Bactriana  against  that  prince, 
294.  his  wife  not  being  able  to  oer- 
suade  him  to  surrender  himself  to 
Alexander,  kills  him  in  the  night,  312. 

Spithridates,  one  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon*s 
principal  officen,  goes  over  to  Agesi- 
iaus,  and  does  him  great  serriccs,  iii. 
213.  offended  at  the  excessive  seve- 
rity of  Herippidas,  be  retires  to  Sardis, 
ib. 

Spithrobates,  satrap  of  Ionia,  and  son- . 
in4aw  of  Darius,  distinguishes  himself 
bv   his   valour  at  the   battle  of  the 
Granicus,  iv.  1 56.  Alexander  lays  him 
dead  with  his  lance,  ib, 

Stagira,  city  of  Macedonia,  Aristotle's 
native  place,  destroyed  by  Philip,  and 
rebuilt  by  Alexander,  iv.  134. 

Stasictatea,  architect  and  great  mechanic, 
is  appototrd  by  Alexander  to  execute 
the  Catafidco,  or  magnificent  funeral 
pile  of  Hephsestion,  iv.  376.  be  pro- 
poses to  Alexander  to  cut  Mount  Athos 
into  the  form  of  a  man,  ib.  See  Dino* 
crates. 

Stater,  ancient  coin :  its  value,  ii.  523. 

States.    See  Kingdoms. 

Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon : 
revenge  which  she  takes  lor  the  death 
of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes,  iii.  134. 

Statira,  wife  of  Darius,  falls  into  Alex- 
ander's handi^  iv.  185.  death  of  that 
princess,  236. 

Statira,  eldest  danghter  of  Darius,  mar- 
ries Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  364.  she 
is  murdered  by  the  intrigues  of  Rox* 
ana,  418. 

Statira.  sister  of  Mitbridates,  receives 
orders  from  that  prince  to  die,  vi.  401. 
she  dies  courageously,  402. 

Stesagoras,  eldest  son  of  Cimon,  is  esta- 
blished sovereign  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesos  by  his  uncle  Miltiades,  il 
311. 

Sthenelus,  king  of  Mycenm,  ii.  191. 

StilpoD,  of  Megara,  philosopher,  iv.  506. 

Stirrups.  The  use  of  them  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  iii.  355. 

Stratius,  physician,  goes  to  Rome  with 
Attains,  vt.  88.  his  wise  remonstraacts 


prevent  that  prince  from  asking  to  share 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  with  hia 
brother  Bumenes,  ib.  &c. 

Stratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrius,  mar 
ries  Seleucus,  v.  6.  that  prince  gives 
her  to  his  son  AntiocliuSp  43. 

Strat<mice,  one  of  the  wives  of  If  ithrv 
dates,  submits   to  Pompey,  vi.  435 
revenge  Mtthridates  takes  of  her,  ib. 

Sua,  king  of  Ethiopia.     See  Sabacns. 

Submission:  means  for  inspiring  it,  u 
11.  manner  of  exacting  the  sabmissiee 
of  nations  by  the  Persians,  298,  &c. 

Soffetes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, i.  99. 

Sidpitius  (P.),  Roman  prstor,  is  sent 
against  Philip,  v.  263.  different  actions 
of  Sulpitius  m  Macedonia,  264  he  is 
elected  consnl,  and  goes  into  Mace* 
donia,  314.  he  gains  a  considerable 
victory  over  Philip,  321,  ftc. 

Silpitins  GaUos,  tribune  of  the  Roman 
army  ^[ainst  Persons,  fbreteUs  an 
eclipse  to  the  troops,  vi.  64.  the  senate 
commissions  him  to  inspect  secretly 
the  conduct  of  Eumenet  and  Antio- 
chus,  104.  his  imprudent  conduct  in 
executing  that  commission,  ib. 

Sun.     Profound  reverence   with  which 
the  Persians  adored  that  luminarr,  ii 
160. 

Superstition.  Its  great  effect  vipon  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  tv.  238. 

Supreme  good.    See  Good. 

Snrena,  general  of  the  army  of  the  Var 
thians,  gains   a   great    victory   over 
Crassus,  vi.  269.  Orodes,  jealoos  of 
hia  glorv.  pets  him  to  deeih,  285. 
praiae  of'^Surena,  ib. 

Svrv^iag  iavcnted  by  the  EgjrptiaM,  L 
44. 

Snsa,  city  of  Persia,  submila  la  Alexan- 
der, iv.  254. 

Swans,  what  is  said  of  their  ainging^  L 
21. 

Sybaris,  city  of  Great  Greece,  ii.  505. 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inlmbii* 
ant%  ibt  total  ruin  of  tliat  city,  506. 

Sybola.  Island  overagainst  Corcyra, 
famous  for  the  battle  between  the 
people  of  Corcyra  and  the  Corinthians^ 
li.  477. 

Sjennesis.  king  of  Cilicia,  abandoaa  the 
pass  Of  that  country  on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  154. 

Sylla  serves  under  Manns  in  quality  of 
qucestor,  i.  309.  that  general  sends  him 
to  Bocchus  to  receive  Juguitha  from 
him,  ib.  he  causes  a  ring  to  be  made 
with  that  action  represented  vpoa  it. 
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whicb  b«  ttitt  sver  after  u  hit  Maly  i. 
309.  he  reetUblwhet  Ariobamoes  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadociay  vi.  366.  be 
is  charged  with  the  war  against  Mith* 
ridates,  372.  he  besieges  Athens,  373. 
and  takes  it,  377.  he  is  victorious  in 
three  great  battles  against  the  general 
of  Bliihndatesy  379,  &c.  he  has  an  in- 
terview with  that  prince,  and  grants 
him  peace,  387.  he  marches  against 
Fimbria,  388.  be  passes  through 
Athens*  seixet  its  library,  and  sends  it 
to  Rome,  389. 

Syloooo,  brother  of  Polycraies,  tyrant  of 
Samoa:  bin  generosity  to  Darius,  ii. 
276.  rasvard  which  he  neeives  for  it» 
277. 

Sypbax,  king  of  Numidia,  joins  witb  the 
Romans,  i.  266.  be  is  defeated  by 
Masinisaa,  t6.  he  marries  Sopbonisba, 
aod  goes  over  to  the  Carthagmians.  ib. 
be  is  defeated  by  Sdpio^  and  taken 
prisoner,  ih. 

8yiaco,  name  of  a  marsh  from  whence 
Syracuse  took  its  name,  iii.  46. 

Syncnse,  city  of  Sicilv :  its  foundation, 
iii.  46.  description  or  that  city,  ib.  his- 
tory of  Syracuse  to  the  reign  of  Oelon, 
It.  489.  of  Hiero,  495.  of  Tbrasybulns, 
499.  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athe- 
nians^ iii  47.  the  city  is  reduced  to 
extremities,  66.  tlie  arrival  of  Gylippos 
changes  the  face  of  albirs,  66.  the 
STracnsans  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  Athenian  amy,  and  pot  the  two 
generals  to  death,  81,  ke,  Dionyeius 
makea  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  iii. 
375.  meffectual  attempto  of  the  Syra- 
cnsaas  against  him,  382,  &c.  Diony- 
aius  the  Younger  succeeds  his  fiaber, 
416.  Dion  expels  him, 433,  &c  horrible 
ingiakitiide  of  the  Syracusans  lo  Dion, 
441,  ttc  Dionyaina  the  Younger  re- 
«Mends  the  throne,  457.  Syracuse  im- 
-  plores  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
send  tbem  Timoleon,  459  that  general 
lestores  the  liberty  of  the  city,  467. 
Agnthodes  usurpe  the  supreme  autho- 
rity at  Syrneuse,  i.  144,  after  the  death 
oC  that  tyrant,  Syracuse  recovers  its 
liberty,  vi.  357.  it  calls  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrime  against  the  Carthaginians,  i. 
154.  it  chooses  Hieio  U.  king,  vi.  308. 
BBildnem  of  his  reign,  31 1.  Hiemnymus 
succeeds  Hiero,  ^4.  tseubles  atSyrn- 
cnse  after  the  death  of  Hie?onymus, 
329.  Syracuse  besieged  and  taken  by 
MemeUns,  338,  &e.  reflections  upon 
Ike  gosemmani  and  ckanelor  of  the 
358. 


Syria,  provlico  of  Asia,  i.  uvi.  it  ie 
reduced  into  a  fiomaa  province,  vi. 
225. 

Sysigambis,  mother  of  Darius^  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  iv.  184.  she  cannot  survive 
the  death  of  Alexander,  385. 


T. 


Tacbos  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  iii. 
546.  he  raises  troops  to  defend  nimnelf 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  ib,  he  ob* 
tains  troops  from  the  Lacedasroooians, 
who  are  commanded  by  Agesilaun,  i^. 
seeing  himself  abandoned  by  AgesiUus, 
he  quits  Kgypt,  and  retires  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  646.  Artaxerxes  par- 
dons him,  and  gives  him  the  command 
of  hn  troops  against  the  rsbels,  ib. 

Tactics:  wberein  that  art  consists,  ii. 
142. 

Talent.  Value  of  the  Babylonian  talent, 
I  325.  value  of  the  Attic  talent,  ib. 

Taltbybius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  honoui^ 
ed  as  a  god  at  Sparta,  ii.  318. 

Tamos,  Egyptian,  commandi  the  fleet  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger  in  that  prime's 
expedition  against  his  brother,  iii.  154. 

Tanaoxares,  son  of  Cyrus.    See  Smerdis. 

Tarentnm,  city  of  Italy,  i.  exv.  the  Taren- 
tines  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against 
the  Romans,  v.  59.  that  nrince  leavee  a 
garrison  in  their  city,  7o. 

Tarraoooia,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  i.  123. 

Tarshish,  second  son  of  Javan,  settles  in 
Greece,  ii.  188. 

Tarsus,  city  of  Cilicia,  subjected  by 
Alexander,  iv.  166. 

TaxiloA,  one  of  the  generals  of  If  itbri- 
dates,  joins  Avebelaus,  and  is  defeated 
by  SyUa,  vi.  377. 

Tnxtlus,  Indian  king,  puts  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Alexander,  iv.  328. 
he  accompanies  that  prince  in  hie  ex- 
pedition against  Poms,  32^  Alexander 
sends  him  to  FOrus  to  persoadt;  him  to 
submit,  336.  Porns  is  reconciled  to 
TaxUus,  347. 

Tegea,  city  of  Arcadia,  ii.  184.  war 
between  its  inhabitants  and  these  of 
llantinma,  iii.  527. 

Tegyra,  city  of  Bosotia,  battle  between 
tbo  Tbebans  and  Lacedaunonians  necf 
it,  iii.  496. 
Teleamb,  ofllce  amongst  the  Tbtbanst 

what  it  wae,  til.  510. 
TelBckt,   king  of  Laeedmmon,  aMaasi* 
nated  by  the  Messcniens,  t.  exiii. 
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Telescope,  glass  for  feeing  remote  ob- 
jects :  lD?eDtioQ  of  it,  v.  288, 

Teleutias  is  declared  sdmtral  of  the 
Lacedaemoiiian  fleet  by  the  influence 
of  Agesilaua,  his  brother  by  the  mo- 
ther's side,  iii.  227.  he  besieges  Corinih 
by  sea,  i&.  be  is  sent  against  Olynthus, 
in  the  room  of  Phasbidas,  480.  he  i^ 
killed  in  baUle,  ib, 

Tellus,  citizen  of  Athens,  esteemed  most 
happy,  and  why,  i.  368 

Telys,  Sybarite,  occasions  the  ruin  of  his 
country,  ii.  506. 

Temeous.  one  of  the  principal  Heraclidsp, 
reenters  Peloponnesus,  ii.  196.  Argoji 
falls  to  him  by  lot,  ib. 

Temple,  famous  one  of  Ephesas,  iv.  131. 

Ten.  Council  of  Ten  established  at 
Athens,  iii.  142. 

Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  delivers  up  that 
city  to  Ochos,  iv.  20.  Ochus,  to  reward 
his  treason,  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Tenth.  Custom  among  tbe  Greeks  of 
giving  tbe  tenth  to  the  gods,  ii.  392. 

Terence,  Latin  poet :  abridgement  of  his 
life,  1.  1 1 1. 

Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himers,  deprived  of 
his  power  by  Tberon,  engages  the 
Carthaginians  to  invade  Sicily,  ii.  490. 

Teriteuchmes,  brcther  of  Statira,  wife  of 
Artaaerxes,  marries  Hamestris,  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  iii.  133.  tragical  history 
of  Teriteuchmes,  134. 

Teuta,  after  the  death  of  Agron,  her  hus- 
band, prince  of  lUyrium,  reigns  in  his 
stead,  V.  144.  her  groas  insult  on  the 
Romans  in  the  persons  of  their  am- 
bassadors, ib,  she  is  obliged  to  demand 
peace  of  them,  and  obtains  it,  145. 

Thais,  famous  courteian,  bom  in  Attica, 
occasions  the  burning  of  tbe  palace  of 
Persepolis,  in  a  dranken  revel  with 
Alexander,  iv.  262. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  philosopher ;  reasons 
that  prevented  him  from  marrying,  ii. 
225.  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  254^ 

Thalestria,  queen  of  tbe  Amaxons,  comes 
from  a  remote  country  to  visit  Alex- 
ander, iv.  277. 

Tharaca,  king  of  Ethiopia,  after  the 
death  of  Sethon,  i.  75. 

Thasus,  island  in  Thrace,  revolts  against 
the  Athenians,  it  438.  Cimon  obliges 
it  to  submit,  ib, 

Theano,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to 
curte  Alcibiades,  iii.  42. 

Thearides,  brother  to  Oionysius  tbe 
Elder,  is  sent  to  Olympia  by  that 
tyrant  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry 
and  tbe  chariot-race,  iii.  406. 


Theatre.  Description  of  the  theatre'  of 
tbe  ancients,  i.  xcvi.  declamation  of 
the  tliestre  composed  and  set  to  notes, 
Ixxxviit. 

Thebaid,  part  of  Egypt,  i.  2. 

Theb6,  vrife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pherse,  obtains  permission  of  her  hus- 
band to  see  and  converse  with  Pelo- 
pidas,  iii.  519.  her  conversations  with 
that  Theban  make  her  conceive  an 
aversion  for  her  husband,  520.  she 
makes  her  three  brothers  assassinate 
the  tyrant,  526. 

Thebes,  city  of  Bceotia  in  Greece!  its 
foundation,  ii.  193.  kings  of  Thebe«, 
ib.  tbe  Thebans  besiege  Platasss,  512. 
they  gain  a  victory  over  the  Athenians, 
near  Delium,  iii.  9.  they  give  reliige  to 
the  Athenians,  who  fled  after  the 
taking  of  their  city  by  Lysander,  142. 
they  enter  into  a  league  with  Tith- 
raustes  against  the  Lacedcemonians, 
216.  valour  of  the  Thebans  at  (be 
battle  of  Coronsea,  224.  they  are  ccrni- 
pelled  by  tlie  treaty  of  Antalddas  to 
give  the  cities  of  Bcpotia  their  liberty, 
476.  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  LacedAmonians,  479.  Pelopidas 
restores  it  to  its  liberty,  485.  the  The- 
bans gain  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  Lacedsmonians  near  IVgyra, 

495.  they  destroy  Plataese  and  Thespiv, 

496.  they  defeat  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  put  them  to  flight  at  tbe  battle  of 
Leuctra,  501.  they  ravage  Laconia, 
and  advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta, 
507.  tbey  send  Pelopidas  to  tbe  court 
of  Persia,  and  obtain  the  title  of  friends 
and  allies  of  the  king,  513.  they  make 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phere,  snbait, 
516. 

Hie  Thebans  make  a  second  attempt 
against  Sparta,  iii.  527.  they  gain  a 
great  victory  over  the  Lacedsemoniaas 
near  Mantinma,  530,  ftc.  they  sid 
Artabastts  aganst  (he  king  of  Perna, 
iv.  2.  they  call  in  Philip  to  their  aid 

S:ainst  tbe  Pbocians,  74.  the  Thebans^ 
easenians,  and  Argives  enter  into 
an  alliauce  with  Philip  to  attack  Pdo- 
ponnestts,  87.  the  Tiiebans  join  the 
Athenians  against  Philip,  107.  they 
are  defeated  near  Cbaeronea,  109. 
Philip  puts  a  garrison  into  their  city, 
111.  the  Thebans,  alter  tbe  death  of 
that  prince,  put  part  of  the  garrison  to 
tbe  sword,  142.  Alexander  marches 
against  them,  and  destroys  their  city, 
143,  ftc.  reestabliahmeBt  of  Thebes  by 
Cassander,  472.  the  Tbebain  make  aa 
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tfliMc^  w4th  tiie  Ro(n«tM  in  the  war 
tgainst  PefMCM,  vi.  16.  they  surrender 
themselyes  tolhfl  Romanv33.  Sylla 
deiprivet  them  «f  half  their  territory, 
381. 

Theft  of  a  oeitaiii  kind  permitted  and 
ctea  eoMinaaded  to  ttit  yonug  Laee- 
dfBdioniaoji,  ii.  008.  it  was  the  most 
•eveNly  panistwd  of  all  crimes  by  l!he 
Scythians,  283. 

lliemiaRocles,  Athenian)  dbtingiilehes 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii. 
322.  he  removiea  fipicydee  from  the 
command,  and  causes  himself  to  be 
elected  general  in  his  stead,  366.  he 
•npports  the  decree  to  recall  Aristides, 
357.  he  resigns  the  lioiMMir  of  eom- 
manding  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedsmoo 
■ians,  358.  he  induces  the  Athenians 
'to  abandon  their  city,  367.  be  per- 
svadee  the  Greeks  to  6ght  in  the  strait 
of  Salamis,  371.  the  Lacedasmooians 
decree  the  prise  of  wisdom  to  him 
alter  the  victory  of  Salamis,  378.  ac- 
claantions  with  which  he  is  received 
at  the  Olympic  Games,  tifr.  he  restores 
the  walla  of  Athens,  and  fortifies  the 
Pirceas^  403.  black  design  which  be 
conceives  for  supplanting  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  4<M.  the  A&enians  and 
Lacedsnaoniana  uniting  against  him 
as  aa  ■ccoodpliea  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pausanias,  he  takes  refuge  with  Ad- 
inetus,  412.  he  netiras  to  Artakerxes^ 
427.  his  great  influence  with  tbat 
prince,  43<K  he  kills  himself,  439. 
character  of  TbeOiiBtocles,  310,  440. 

Themistus,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  con- 
spires w  iih  Andranodorus  to  seize  the 
sovereignty,  vi.  832.  he  is  killed  by 
order  of  tbe  other  magistrates,  ib, 

Thenon,  commander  of  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  surrenders  himself  to  Pyr* 
rhos,  V.  78.  that  prince  puts  him  to 
death,  00. 

Theocritus,  poet  at  the  court  of  Hiero, 
vi.  318. 

Tkeodorusy  chief  of  tbe  Eumolpids  at 
Athens:  what  he  ventured  to  say  in 
respect  to  the  adedictions  or  curses, 
iii.  101. 

Theodoras,  citiien  of  Syracuse,  ventures 
to  declare  himself  openly  against  Dio- 
nyaius  in  favour  of  liberty,  iii.  398. 

I^eodotns,  uncle  of  Heraclides,  is  de- 
puted by  him  to  Dion,  to  conjure  him 
to  return  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  iii. 
446.  he  puts  himself  into  Dion's  hands, 
448.  Dion  pardons  him,  449. 

Thcodotusy  governor  of  Baetriana,  revolts 


agfiin^t  Antiochus,  and  cauws  liimsetf 
to  be  declared  king  of  that  province, 
V.  106.  he  dies,  124. 

Theodotne,  soa  of  the  fbnner,  succeeds 
Ms  father,  v.  124.  fortrin  a  league 
ofifetosi^fe  a«d  defensive  with  Arsaces, 
U. 

Ilieodottts  IS  chirged  by  Antiochus  with 
tbe  war  agafqst  Molo,  v.  200.  he  is  de- 
feated and  obliged  to  abslvdon  the  field 
of  battle,  A. 

Theodotus,  /Btolian,  governor  of  Corie- 
Syria  for  Ptolemy,  defends  the  entrance 
into  that  province  against  Antiochas, 
and  obliges  that  princd  to  retire^  v. 
202.  he  is  accused,  and  obliged  to  go 
to  the  court  of  Bgypt  to  g\re  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct,  209.  in  resent- 
ment for  that  afi^t,  he  declares  fi>r 
Antiochus,  and  pots  the  cities  of  T^re 
and  Ptolenais  into  his  hands,  210.  he 
enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
night  wilih  design  to  kill  hitti,  213.  he 
fkib  itt  tfiat  attempt,  and  Escapes  to 
his  camp,  iftw 

Theodotus,  one  of  the  principal  conspira- 
tors against  the  life  of  Hieronymus, 
is  put  to  the  rack,  and  dies  without 
discovering  any  of  his  accomplices,  vi. 
327. 

Theodotus,  preceptor  to  the  last  Ptolemy, 
advises  that  pnoce  to  pot  Pompey  to 
death^  vi.  AM,  he  goes  to  present  the 
head  of  that  Romia  to  Caesar,  457. 

TheogitoDi  of  Ifegara,  gives  the  Greeks 
wise  advice  ailer  the  battle  of  Aatssae, 
ii.  391. 

Thcophrasttts,  Antigotius*s  general,  re- 
fuses to  qtlU  Corinth,  v.  143.  Aratus 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  ib, 

Theophiastns^  philosopher,  his  dispute 
with  an  oM  womiA  of  AtheAs,  in  buy- 
ing something  of  her,  iii.  ^63. 

TheopoBpus,  king  of  Sparta,  coratnandi 
in  the  war  against  the  Argives,  •'.  cxii. 
then  against  the  Mesaeniabs,  ctr,  he 
is  defeated,  taken  prisoeer,  and  put  to 
death  by  Aristomenes,  ezvii.  he  esta- 
btiahes  tha  Epbori,  ii.  202. 

Theopompus,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  gains 
the  price  of  eloquenee  over  his  master. 
Hid  has  the  Weakness  and  vanity  to 
brag  of  it,  iv.  14 

Theoxena,  Thessalian  Mj,  daughtor  of 
Merodicos,  marries  Pions^  v.  485.  tra- 
gical and  courageous  end  of  Theotena, 
A. 

Theramene^  one  of  the  Athenian  gen» 
lals,  is  charged  With  the  care  of  bury- 
big  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  the 
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AfgrauMB.  Hi.  114:  not  being  able  to 
execute  that  order,  be  makes  the  other 
geoerals  responsible  for  it^  and  accuset 
them  at  Athena,  1 15.  be  is  deputed  to 
Lysander  during  the  sieee  of  Athens, 
126.  be  opposes  the  Tiolence  of  his 
colleaffues,  and  draws  their  hatred 
upon  himself,  189.  he  It  aoeosed  by 
Critias,  and  put  to  death,  140. 
Thernm,  capital  city  of  iBtolia,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  ravaged  by  Philip,  v. 

Thermopyle,  pass  of  mount  (Eta  in  Thes. 
saly,  It.  359.  battle  of  Thermopylae 
between  the  Lacedasmooians  and 
Xerxes,  361,  ftc.  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  Antiochus,  near  Thermo* 
pyle,  v.  397. 

Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  makes  an 
alliance  with  Gelon,  and  gains,  in  con- 
junction with  him,  a  mat  battle  over 
the  Carthaginians,  it  490. 

Hieseus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  192.  he  dies 
in  the  idand  of  Scyroa,  whither  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fly,  433.  Cimon  brings 
his  bones  to  Athens,  ib. 

Tbesmothetse,  Athenian  magistrates,  iil 
334. 

Thespise,  city  of  Achaia,  ruined  by  the 
Tbebans,  ui.  496. 

Thcspis,  Greek  poet,  considered  as  the 
inventor  of  tragedy,  ii.  254. 

Thessalooica,  wife  of  Cassander,  is  killed 
by  Antipater  his  eldest  son,  v.  11. 

Thessaltts,  third  son  of  Pisistratus,  ii.239. 

Thessaly,  province  of  ancient  Greece,  ii. 
1 84.  the  Thessalbna  submit  to  Xerxes, 
369.  they  impbre  aid  of  the  Thebaas 
against  Alexander  of  Pherm,  iii.  516. 
Pelopidas  delivers  them  frona  his 
power,  ib.  they  have  recourse  to  Philip 
against  their  tynnt%  iv.  63.  that  prince 
delivers  them,  ib, 

Thesta,  sister  of  Dionyaius  the  Elder, 
and  wife  of  Polyxenes:  courageous 
answer  which  she  gives  her  brother 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  husband's 

■    escape,  iii.  399. 

Thets,  name  of  the  lower  class  of  people 
at  Athens,  iii.  324. 

Thethmosts,  or  Amosis,  having  driven  the 
shepherdr4ings  out  of  Egypt,  reigns 
there,  i.  59. 

Thimbron,  Lacedasmonian  general, 
marches  against  Tissaphemes  and 
Phamabasus,  iii.  186.  upon  some  dis- 
content he  is  recalled,  192. 
Thirty.  Council  of  thirty  established  at 
Lacedsmon,  ii.  202.  thirty  tyrants 
established  at  Athens  by  Lysander, 


iii.  127.  cnieltieB  which  they 
in  that  city,  139.  Thrasybulos 
them  out  of  Athena,  142.  they 
vour  to  reinstate  themeelvMy  and  are 
all  put  to  the  sword,  143. 

Thoas,  iEtolian,  charged  with  the  •zee»> 
tion  of  a  design  to  seine  Chalci^  hUm 
in  the  attempt,  v.  386.  he  goca  to  A»- 
tiochus,  ana  induces  him  to  enlar 
Greece,  388. 

Thrace^  province  of  Europe  i  very  sfaH> 
gular  customs  of  its  inhabitant^  ii. 
296.  Thrace  subjected  by  Philip,  iv. 
83,ftc. 

Thraso,  confidant  of  Hieronymos,  u  ae 
cused  by  Theodotns  of  having  con- 
apired  against  that  priiioe,  vL  ^7.  he 
is  put  to  death,  ib, 

Thrssybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  be 
sieged  by  Halyaites,  ii.  366.  stratsgem 
which  be  uses  to  deliver  himself  bom 
that  siege,  ib, 

Thrssybulus,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigiis  at 
Syracuse  after  Hiero's  death,  u.  500. 
he  causes  himself  to  lie  delhrooed  by 
his  cruelty,  ib. 

Tluasybulus  is  made  general  oC  the 
Athenians,  iii.  94.  he  accuses  Aldbi- 
ades  at  Athens,  and  causes  him  to  be 
deposed,  107.  he  quits  Athens  to  avoid 
the  cracity  of  the  thirty  tyranta,  141. 
he  expeb  the  tyrants  nom  that  city, 
and  restores  its  liberty,  142. 

Thrasylus  is  made  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  94. 

Thrasymenns,  lake  of  Tuacaoj,  ftoHNia 
for  Hannibal's  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans, L  214. 

Thucydides,  Greek  historian:  he  is  com- 
manded to  go  to  the  aid  of  Amphipolii, 
iii.  8.  the  Athenians  make  it  a  crime 
in  him  to  have  suffered  that  dty  to  be 
taken,  and  banish  him,  ib. 

Thucydides,  brotheMn4aw  to  Cinmn,  is 
set  up  against  Perides  by  the  nobility 
of  Athens,  ii.  463.  Bsricles  prevails  to 
have  him  banished,  466. 

Thorium,  city  of  Sicily:  its  feuadatioo, 
U.506. 

Thymbra,  city  of  Lydia,  famoiia  fsr  the 
battle  between  Cyrua  and  Crasn^iL 
36.    . 

Thyrea,  small  territory  of  Greece,  which 
occasioned  the  war  between  die  Ar- 
gives  and  Lacedmmooians,  i.  cxii. 

Hiyus,  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  revolU 

against  Artaxerxes,  uL  246.  hie  is  coa- 

quered  by  Datames,  ib, 

Tiberias  Gracchus  is  sent  by  the  senate 

into  Asia  to  examine  into  the  condod 
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of  EnnMneSf  and  that  of  ADtiochut, 
vL  104.    See  Oracehus. 

Hcinos,  river  of  lulvi  near  which  P. 
Scipio  was  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i. 
207. 

Tiglath  PBeier,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  335. 
he  aids  Ahu,  king  of  Judah,  against 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  336. 

Tlgranes,  son  of  a  king  of  Armenia,  ob- 
tains his  father's  pardon  from  Cyrus, 
ii.  16.  he  commands  the  Armenian 
troops,  18. 

Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Anne* 
nia,  is  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians 
on  bis  &ther*s  death,  and  placed  upon 
the  throne,  vi.  215.  he  accepts  the 
crown  of  Syria,  and  wears  it  eighteen 

Sears,  218.  he  marries  Cleopatra, 
aughter  of  Mithridates,  367.  he 
invades  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
392.  he  gives  Mithridates  refuge,  402. 
the  Romans  declare  war  against  him, 
404.  Tigranos  is  defeated  by  Lucullus, 
412.  he  raises  new  troops  in  concert 
with  Mithridates,  414.  he  is  defeated  a 
second  time,  418.  Pompey  marches 
aninst  him,  and  finds  him  at  war  with 
his  son,  429.  Tigranes  submits  bis 
person  and  crown  to  the  discretion  of 
Pompev  and  the  Romans,  430.  Pompey 
leaves  nim  part  of  his  dominions,  431. 

Tigranes,  son  of  the  former,  makes  war 
with  his  lither,  vi.  429.  he  puts  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Pompey, 
430.  not  being  satisfied  with  Pompey's 
decree,  be  endeavours  to  fly,  431. 
Pompey  reserves  him  for  his  triumph, 
ib, 

l^granocerta,  ci^  of  Armenia,  boilt  by 
Tigranes,  vi.  391.  Lucullus  takes  it, 
and  abandons  it  to  be  plundered  by 
the  soldiers,  413. 

Timma,  wife  of  Agis:  excess  of  her  pas- 
sion for  Alcibiades,  iii.  44. 

Timagoras,  deputed  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  court  or  Persia,  receives  great  pre- 
sents and  is  condemned  to  die  at  his 
return,  tii.  514. 

Timandra,  concubine,  renders  Alcibiades 
the  last  duties,  iii.  137. 

Timarchus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  con- 
quered ana  killed  by  Antiochus  Theos, 
V.102. 

Timarchus,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolts 
against  Demetrius  Soter,  and  u  put  to 
death,  vi.  160. 

Timaston  is  chosen  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Clearchus, 
iii.  176. 

Timasitheus,  chief  of  the  piiates  of  Li- 
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para :  his  noble  and  religious  behaviout 
m  respect  to  the  Romans,  iii.  458. 

Tiroocrates,  friend  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  marries  Dion's  wife  while 
he  is  banished,  iii  432.  he  flies  on  the 
approach  of  Dion,  437. 

Timolaus,  of  Corinth,  advises  the  cities 
in  alliance  against  the  Spartans  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  territory,  iii. 
220.  ' 

Timolaus,  Lacedemonian,  at  whose  houne 
Philoposmen  lay,  is  sent  by  his  country 
to  oflTer  him  the  riches  of  Nabis,  v.  388. 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  acquit  himself  of 
that  commismon,  ib. 

Timoleon,  Corinthian,  sacrifices  his  bro- 
ther 'Hmophanes  to  his  country,  iii. 
460.  the  Corinthiand  send  him  to  the 
aid  of  Syracuse,  461.  he  eludes  the 
vigilance  of  the  Carthaginians  by  a 
skilful  stratagem,  462.  he  gains  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Carthaginians  and 
Icetas  near  the  city  of  Adranon,  464. 
be  enters  Syracuse,  t6.  Dionysius  sur- 
renders himself  to  him,  ib,  Timoleon 
sends  him  to  Corinth,  ib.  he  gains  seve- 
ral yictories  over  the  Carthaginians, 
467.  he  reestablishes  the  liberty  of 
Syracuse,  and  institutes  wise  laws 
there,  ib,  &c.  he  frees  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily  from  tyranny,  470,  Ac.  he 
guns  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 471.  he  is  accused  and  cited 
to  answer,  ib.  he  quits  his  authority, 
and  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, 472,  &c.  he  dies  in  it,  473.  great 
honours  rendered  his  mempry,  ib.  &c. 
his  panegyric,  t6. 

Timopnanes,  Corinthian,  -having  made 
himself  tyrant  of  his  country,  his  bro- 
ther Timoleon  causes  bim  to  be  assas- 
sinated, iii.  460. 

Timotheua,  son  of  Conon,  is  sent  by  the 
Athenians  with  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the 
Thebans,  iii.  493.  he  ravages  the  coasts 
of  Laconia,  and  makes  himself  master 
of  the  island  of  Corcyra,  494.  he  is 
employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
against  the  allies,  iv.  3.  he  is  accused 
by  Chares,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
great  fine,  7.  he  retires  to  Chalcis,  and 
dies  there,  i6.  fine  saying  of  Timotheus, 
624. 

Timotheus,  lieutenant  of  Antiochus  Bpi- 
pbanes,  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maoca- 
MBus,  V.  547.  he  is  defeated  a  second 
time  by  the  same  captain  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,vi,  161. 

Tinioxeoes  is  chosen  general  of  the 
Achieans,  in  the  room  of  Aratus,  v.  173. 
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t^iribasus,  general  of  ArtaxerxM  MaemoD, 
determines  that  prince  not  to  flv  be- 
fore his  brother  Cyrus,  iii.  15o.  he 
commands  the  Beet  of  Artaxerxes 
against  Evagoras,  and  besides  that 
prince  in  Salamis,  237.  be  is  faUely 
accused  by  Orontes,.  and  carried  to  the 
court  in  cnains,  237.  trial  of  Tiribasu^i 
241.  the  king  discovers  his  innocencci 
and  restores  him  to  his  favour,  243. 
Tiribasus  accompanies  Artaxerxes  in 
that  prince's  expedition  ag^ost  the 
Cadasians,  ib.  his  stratagem  for  making 
that  people  return  to  their  obedience 
to  the  Persians,  t'A. 

Tiribasus,  satrap  of  western  Armenia^ 
harasses  the  ten  thousand  Gbveks  In 
their  retreat,  iii.  178. 

Tirintatechmus,  son  of  Artabanes,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
in  that  prince's  expedition  against 
Greece,  ii.  351 . 

Tisimenes,  son  of  Orestes,  reiens  at  Hy- 
cense  with  his  brother  PenthUoa,  ii.  1 92. 

Tisippus,  iEtoli&n,  is  accused  of  having 
exercised  great  cruelties  agunst  those 
who  had  not  taken  part  with  the  Ro> 
mans  against  Perseus,  vi.  95.  Paul  us 
iSmiliiis  acquits  him,  96. 

Ilssapherues,  Persian  of  quality,  is  appoint- 
ed by  Darius  to  reduce  Pisutbnes,  govern 
nor  of  Lydia,  iii.  4.  he  effects  it,  and  has 
the  government  of  Lydia  for  nis  reward, 
tb.  he  suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  flattery  of  A]cibiades,and  gives  him- 
self up  entirely  to  him,  87.  he  concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  Peloponnesians,  92. 
he  causes  Alcibiades  to  be  seized,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  97,  be  com- 
mands in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  at.  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and 
distinguishes  himself  in  it,  156.  he 
takes  upon  him  to  reconduct  the 
Greeks  into  their  own  country,  169. 
he  seizes  Clearchus  and  the  other 
generals  by  treachery,  and  sends  them 
to  Artaxerxes,  172.  he  joins  Pharna- 
basus  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Der- 
cyllidas,  196.  he  sends  to  command 
Agesilaus  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  declare 
war  against  him  in  case  of  refusal,  208. 
he  is  defeated  near  Sardis,  210.  he  is 
accused  of  treason,  ib.  Artaxerxes  puts 
him  to  death,  211.  character  of  Tissar 
phernes,  ib. 

Tithraustes  seizes  Tissaphemes  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  is  placed  at  tne 
head  of  the  army  in  his  stead,  iii.  21 1 . 
he  arms  the  several  states  of  Greece 
against  the  Lacedcemonians,  216. 


Tobit  is  carried  captive  into  Asayrii^  L 
337.  he  hides  himself  some  time  to 
avoid  the  cruelly  of  Sennacherib^  339. 
he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  hit 
children,  341. 

Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Scythians,  ii.  96. 
manner  in  which,  as  Herodotus  re- 
latesy  she  caused  Cyrus  to  be  put  to 
death,  ib. 

Tragedy:  its  origin,  i.  Ixxviii.  its  pro- 
gress, ib.  poets  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  tragedy,  ib. 

Treaties^  Odd  custom  of  making  treaties 
among  the  Iberians  and  Scythiansi,  ii. 
28K 

Trebia,  river  of  Lombardy,  fiunous  fbr 
Hannibal's  vii^ory  over  the  Romans, 
i.  210. 

Tremellius,  sumamed  Scrofa,  defeats  aoJ 
kills  a  third  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  vi.  119. 

Triballi,  people  of  Moesia,  iv.  99.  they 
pretend  to  share  with  Philip  in  the 
booty  taken  from  the  Scythians,  ib. 
they  are  defeated  by  that  prince,  100. 
they  are  defeated  by  Alexander,  141. 

Tk-ibutes.  Reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  them,  ii.  133. 

Trierarchs,  Athenian  ofliccrs :  their  func- 
tions, iv.  36. 

Trcezeoe,  city  of  Argolis,  gives  refuge  to 
the  Athenians  who  had  lately  aban- 
doned their  city,  ii.  369. 

Trophies  erected  by  the  ancients  after  a 
victorv,  t,  Ixviii. 

Trophonius,  hero,  i.  xl.  famous  oracles 
of  Trophonius  in  Bceotia,  ib. 

Trough :  kind  of  punishment  used  by  the 
Persians,  ii.  426. 

Troy,  city  of  Asia,  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Greeks,  ii.  194. 

Truth.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  inter- 
course oetween  men,  iv.  129., 

Tryphena,  daughter  of  Pbyscon,  is  mar- 
ried to  Antiochus  Grypus,  vi.  201.  slie 
sacrifices  her  sister  Cleopatra  to  her 
jealousy,  205.  Antiochus,  of  Cyzicum, 
puts  her  to  death  in  torments,  ib. 

Tunis,  city  of  Africa,  is  taken  by  Rcgu- 
lus,  i.  163.  the  mercenaries  who  revolt 
against  Carthage  make  it  their  place 
of  arms,  182. 

Tyche,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
iii.  46. 

Tydeus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals, 
rejects  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and 
occasions  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
£gospotainos,  iii.  123. 

Tygris,  river  of  Asia,  iv.  237. 

Tyndarus,  king  of  Ljaccdttmon,  ii.  193. 
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Tyrant.  Origin  of  that  name,  aad  its 
signification,  ii.  199.  difference  be- 
tween a  king  and  a  tyrant,  iii.  372,  &c. 

Tyre,  ciiy  of  Phoenicia :  its  foundation, 
iv.  209.  Tyre  besieged  and  taken  by 
Nabttchodonosor,  i.  346.  Darius  rein- 
states it  in  its  ancient  privileges,  ii. 
302.  Tyre  besieged  and  taken  by 
Alexander,  iv.  196,  kc.  then  by  Anti- 
gonus,  488.  accomplishment  of  the 
different  prophecies  concerning  Tyre, 
212,  ftc 

ryrteusy  Greek  poet ;  the  Athenians  give 
him  to  the  Lacedflem«»nians  to  command 
them,  I.  cxz.  character  of  his  poetry, 
ib»  he  revives  the  courage  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  occasions  their  gaining  a  great 
victory  over  the  Messenians,  cxxi.  he 
is  made  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  ib. 


V. 

V  VargunteiiM,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Crassus,  being  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  is  attacked  by 
the  Parthians,  and  dies  fighting  glori- 
ously, vi.  277. 

Varro  (C.  Terentius),  consul,  is  defeated 
by  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  i. 
225. 

Vasthi,  wife  of  Darius.   See  Atossa. 

Uchoreus,  king  of  Egypt,  builds  Mem- 
phi«,  i.  58. 

Udiastes,  friend  of  Terileuchmes,  assas- 
sinates him  by  order  of  Darius,  iii.  134. 
Statira  caa«es  him  to  be  put  to  death 
in  torments,  i6. 

Ventidios,  Roman  soldier,  rises  to  the 
highest  dign:ties  of  the  commonwealth 
by  his  merit,  vi.  288.  be  revenges  the 
disgrace  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  CarrsB,  and  defeats  the  Parthians 
upon  several  occasions,  ib.  &c. 

Villius  is  elected  consul,  and  makes  war 
with  Philip  in  the  room  of  Sulpitius, 
V.  323.  nothing  considerable  passes 
during  his  year,  325.  he  is  sent  am- 
bassador to  Antiochus,  and  succeeds 
in  making  that  prince  suspect  Hanni- 
bal«  377,  &c. 

University  of  Paris.  France  obliged  to 
it  for  the  establishment  of  posts  anil 
posUoffices,  ii.  132. 

Urania,  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians. 
See  Coslestis. 

Usury :  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  in 
the  later  times  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, v.  403. 


Utica,  city  of  Africa,  abandons  the  side 
of  Carthage,  and  joins  the  revolted 
mercenaries,  l  184.  is  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  186.  it  puts 
itself  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
273.  the  latter  reward  it  with  the 
lands  between  Carthage  and  Hippo, 

Uxii,  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  258. 


W 


Wasps,  comedy  of  Aristophanes  so  call  • 
ed,  I.  xci. 

Water.  Sweet  water,  how  preserved  at 
Alexandria,  v.  462. 

Wells  of  Joseph  in  the  castle  of  Cairo  in 
Egypt :  description  of  them,  i.  4. 

Women.  Whether  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  the  command  of  atmies,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  states,  i.  329. 

Wrestling.  Exercise  of  wrestling  amongst 
the  ancients,  i.  Ivi. 

Writing.     Its  origin,  i.  49. 


X. 


Xanthippus,  Lacedemonian,  comes  to  the 
aid  ot  the  Carthaginians,  i.  164.  he 
defeats  the  army  of  Regulus,  166.  he 
retires  and  disappears  soon  after,  167. 

Xanthippus,  citizen  of  Athens,  accuses 
Miltiades  of  treason,  ii.  326. 

Xanthippus,  father  of  Pericles,  abandon- 
ing Athens  on  the  appniach  of  Xerxes, 
his  dog  follows  his  ship  to  Salamis, 
and  expires  on  the  shore,  ii.  370. 

Xanthippus,  Athenian,  commands  the 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  in  conjunction  with 
Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  and  gains 
a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  near 
Mycale,  ii.  396. 

Xanthippus,  eldest  son  of  Pericles,  dies 
of  the  plague,  ii.  526. 

Xanthus,  philosopher,  whose  slave  £hop 
was,  ii.  260. 

Xantippe,  wife  of  Socrates:  his  sufler* 
ings  from  her  ill  humour,  iii.  256. 

Xenatas,  Achaean,  b  sent  against  Mulo 
and  Alexander  by  Antiochus,  v.  201. 
he  falls  into  an  ambuscade,  and  is  cut 
to  pieces  with  his  whole  army,  ib. 

Xenocrates,  philosopher,  in  what  manner 
he  was  received  by  Antipater,  to  whom 
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ha  iiad  bMD  lent  unbanador  by  the 
Atheoiaos,  iv.  427. 

Xenon  is  charged  by  Antiochns  with  the 
war  against  Molo,  v.  200.  he  is  defeat- 
ed, 1^ 

Xenon,  Achcan,  exclaims  against  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  oommissaries, 
in  an  assembly,  vi.  98. 

Xenophanes,  Philip's  ambassador  to  Han- 
nibal, falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, T.  254.  he  escapes  and  concludes 
the  treaty  with  Hannibal,  255.  he  is 
taken  on  his  return  by  the  Romans,  ib, 

Xenophon,  historian  and  philosopher ; 
he  commands  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
after  the  death  of  Clearehus,  and 
brings  them  back  into  their  own  coun- 
try, iii.  1 75,  &c.  he  joins  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  war  against  Tissap hemes 
and  Phamabasus,  186.  he  acts  under 
Agesilaus,  at  the  battle  of  Coronsa, 
228.  difference  between  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus  in  their  accounts- of 
Cyrus,  ii.  95,  &c. 

Xerxes  I.,  son  of  Darius,  is  elected  king 
of  Persia  in  preference  to  his  brother 
Artabazanes,  il331.  he  confirms  the 
Jews  in  their  privileges,  334.  he  re- 
duces Bgypt,  ib.  he  prepares  to  invade 
Oreeoe,  tb.  he  deliberates  with  his 
oouncil  concerning  that  expedition,  ib, 
wise  speech  of  Arlabanes  to  him,  o36. 
rage  of  Xerxes  upon  that  occasion, 
338.  be  discovers  his  error,  and  con- 
fesses it  in  full  council,  ib,  the  war  is 
resolved,  340.  Xerxes  enters  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  342. 
be  begins  his  march,  and  gives  orders 
for  cutting  a  way  through  Mount  Athos, 
ib,  his  letter  to  that  mountain  upon 
that  subject,  343.  he  advances  to  8ar- 
dis,  ib.  his  cruelty  to  Pythius,  345.  he 
marches  toward  the  Hellespont,  ib.  he 
causes  the  sea  to  be  chastised  for  hav- 
ing broken  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
he  had  laid  over  it,  347.  he  orders  a 
second  to  be  built,  and  passes  the 
Hellespont  with  his  army,  ib.  number 
of  his  forces,  349.  Demaratus  tells  him 
freely  his  thoughts  of  this  enterprise, 
352.  three  hundred  Spartans  dispute 
the  pass  of  Thermopyls  with  Xerxes, 
361.  that  prince  in  his  rage  causes  the 
dead  body  of  Leonidas  to  be  affixed 
to  a  gibbet,  362.  he  takes  and  bums 
Athens,  370.  he  is  defeated  at  Salamis, 
374.  he  leaves  Biardonius  in  Greece, 
and  returns  precipitatehr  into  Asia, 
376.  violent  passion  of  Xerxes  for  the 


wife  of  his  brother  If  asistes,  and  aftar 
wards  for  Artainta,  that  princess's 
daughter,  398.  he  causes  Masutes  to 
be  put  to  death,  400.  he  gives  himself 
up  to  luxury  and  voluplnoosness,  422. 
he  ia  killed  bv  Artabanu^  captain  of 
his  guards,  il.  character  of  Xerxes^ 
423,  &c 

Xerxes  U.,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Maemoo, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  iii.  1 .  he 
is  assassinated  by  his  brother  Sogdia- 
nus,  ib, 

Xiphaivs,  son  ofMithridates,  is  killed  by 
Lis  father,  v.  435. 

Xuthus,  son  of  Helenus,  settles  in  Attica, 
ii.  196. 

Xychus,  who  had  been  at  Rome  with 
Apelles ,  and  Philocles,  in  quality  of 
secretary  to  their  embassy,  is  seixed 
and  carried  before  Philip,  v.  507.  he 
discovers  the  whole  plot  of  Peraeos 
against  Demetrius,  508. 


Y. 


Yaxdan,  the  good  deity  of  the  Peruans, 
ii.  165. 

Year,  solar,  when  first  used,  i.  43. 

Youth.  The  irregularities  of  that  time  of 
life  are  not  always  sufficient  grounds 
for  despairing  of  a  young  man,  il  432. 


Zabdiel,  Arabian  prince,  betrajt  Alex- 
ander Bala,  vi.  169.  he  delivers  up 
Antiochus,  son  of  Bala,  to  Tryphon, 
172. 

Zaleucus,  legislator  of  the  Locrians,  ii. 
509.  wisdom  of  his  laws,  510. 

Zancle,  city  of  Sicily,  iii.  28.  See  Bfes- 
sene. 

Zebina.     See  Alexander  Zebitia. 

Zenis,  Dardanian,  governor  of  iBolia  un- 
der Phamabasus,  iii.  193. 

Zenodotus,  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Soter  at 
Alexandria,  v.  125. 

Zerah,  king  of  Bthiopia  and  Egypt, 
makes  war  with  Asa,  king  of  Judah, 
and  is  defeated,  i.  71. 

ZeugitSB,  third  class  of  the  citiiens  of 
Athens,  iii.  324. 

Zoippus,  Hiero*s  son^n*Iaw:  his  great 
influence  with  Hieronymus,  v.  326. 
he  goes  ambassador  to  Egypt,  and 
stays  there  in  voluntary  hanishmanC, 
333. 
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Zop7ni%  Pfenian  lord,  mutiUtM  himMlf  Zoroaater,  founder  of  the  Met  of  ib»  Magi 

for  the  seryice  of  Darini,  ii.  278.  be  amongst  the  Persiana,  ii.  164. 

makes  that  prince  master  of  Babjbn,  Zoroaster,  another  chief  and  reibrmer  of 

279.  rewara  given  hf  Darios  for  so  the  same  sect,  ii.  164. 

great  a  senricoy  ib,  Zorobabel,  chief  of  the  Jews  who  returaed 

Zopvrasy  slave  of  Pericles,  and  goTemor  to  Jemnlem  after  the  decree  of  ' 

ofAlcibiadespiiLlS.  ilSa 
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